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MURILLO AND HIS WORKa I. 

If it be true tliat painters portray tihemflelves* in their 
w#rk», if their paintings exhibit their own ^Milusy their 
propensities, affections, and the dispositions cS their 
minds, the works of Murillo bear a great analogy to 
his virtaeis, and the gentleness of his character. That 
a nan of gtnius should be insensible to those allarementa 
which so greatly affect vulgar minds ought not to excite 
surpHse, — we ought rather to be surprised when a great 
mind displays the qualities of a mean and narrow capa- 
city. Believing, as we do, in the purifying influence of 
intellectual exertion, it is cheering to point out the ex- 
amples which so frequently occur of greatness united 
to goodness. These q^ualities ought ever to aooompany 
each other and form the- rule, the exceptions to wnicn 
ought rather to be regarded as accidents insufficient to 
casta slur upon the exertions of intellect. We have 
recently sketched the life of Salvator Rosa in which 
genius and frailty were strangely mingled — a life in 
which the misery resulting from the gratification of 
caprkiotts passion was acutely felt. We have also been 
delighted in the contrast presented by the amiable and 
accomplished Cakova, and we now propose to invite 
attentiocT to the life and works of an artist whoso oon* 
duct in both has earned for him the title of << the tender 
and the natural Murillo." 

Bartolomeo Esteban Murillo was bom at Sovillo in 
1613. He was descended from an ancient family, who 
had formerly held ample possessions in the province uf 
Andalusia. Don Juan del Castillo a painter of some 
celebrity, was his uncle, and had established an academy 
at Seville which enjoyed considerable reputation. 

In common with most persons who have attained 
eminence in any pursuit, Murillo gave very early indica* 
tions of the natural bent of his genius. As a child he 
was constantly filling the margins of his school books, 
the walls, and whatever paper came into hi& hands, with 
drawings. It is not always that parents appreciate justly 
these promptings of nature, hot in the present instance, 
the parents of Murillo fostered the genius of their child, 
taught him to read and write, and Uien took him to tiie 
gallery of his unele Juan to be instructed in the painter's 
art. Castillo was in high estimation in Seville, being m good 
designer, although hard and unpleasinf in his eolcmrinf • 
The boy was gentle and docile, and soon won the affection 
of his relative, who led bim on, slowly and surely in the 
principles of his art; nor did he leave his pmiril ^orant 
of the meehanioal d«partment8*-<*he made hni mix his 
own eoloor»«-4slean his own brash e s* ■di s poae his pallet, 
and |irep«re his canvass. 

So well did Murillo profit by the tnstrneiioiu of Cas- 
tillo that in a few years he exhausted all tlie acquirements 
of that master* He then painted two nietures, the one 
in the cloister of the Convent de Regina, repreaentmg 
the Vlrfin and San Francisco t and the otW m another 
convent, the makli^H being Oar Lady of Roeario with 
Santo Domingo* The manner of CairtiUo is discernible 
in both. ' 

About this time Castillo removed to Cadta, leaving 
Murillo without a master and without occttpation. He 
was so poor that being one day in the kitchen of a con- 
vent, the cook said, '^MttriDo, you are so expert, pray 
do paint something for me/' MuriUo replied, **1 have 
no canvass, and what is worse, have no money to buy 
any.*' The cook held his dish-cloth, MortUo took it 
and painted the head of Christ upon it, in a beautiful and 
finished style* 

The poverty of our artist compelled him to seek the 
Feria* m order to paint whatever subjects were ordered 

• Ztf ''«;^„*" • ««• rit«n to a qsorter of fbepttridb «r OamStm 
Sanctorua (All Sainta) whara evavr Than^ fliara k hald a ■■)# af tM 
and ndw (Unutuva. MaofiAJMnd eh&m, and nomberleM articles of cheap 
purchaae. The inhahitants of this district are mostly artists and mechai^ 
ics, who pro^-ide nearly all Andalusia with Otitb faodiiotioM; flapeeiafly 
with pictures, paintad generally in so bad a style that ereiy badiy-painted 



of him. Here he continued for sotne time engaged in 
supplving wares to this market of Romish saints, and 
considerably improved his readiness to invent, to draw, 
and to dispose and arrange any given subject. 

After spending a few years in this way, and in private 
study, a circumstance occurred which had great influence 
on the mind of Murillo. One of his fellow scholars, 
Pedro de Moya, influenced by a strong desire to travel 
in foreign countries, had abandoned the school of Cas- 
tillo, and gone to Flanders as a private soldier, but 
happening to see many of the pictures of Vandyck, all 
his lov^for his former profession returned, and he was 
most anxious to become a pupil of that celebrated master. 
Moya accordingly went to London, where Vandyck 
resided, became his pupil, and soon succeeded in working 
in the style of his roaster; but his improvement was 
checked by the death of Vandyck, and Moya returned 
to Spain. Murillo saw, and was surprised at that chaste, 
and to him hitherto unknown manner, which Moya had 
acquired, and became anxious to visit Flanders or Italy, 
in order to obtain the same advantages. But his pecu- 
niary means were very limited, — ^he was without friends 
and patrons, — men of greater name or pretension had 
hitherto stood between him and reputation. But he 
worked diligently for a short time, and produced several 
works, which he sold at the Feria, and, without commu- 
nicating his intentions to any one, he quitted Seville for 
Italy in the twenty-fourth year of his age. 

When Murillo arrived at Madrid he visited his coun- 
tryman; Don Diego Velasquez de Silva, first painter of 
the camera to the King, with whom he was not acquainted 
except by fame, and requested of him letters of intro- 
duction to Rome. Velasques, pleased with the mild and 
gentle demeanour of Murillo, inquired of him about his 
Gonneetions and family, — of his school and his master, 
— and the motives which induced him to quit his couu- 
trv, and undertake so distant a journey. Murillo replied 
with so much ingenuousness that Velasquez was charmed 
with him, — told him to stay where he was, — ^to consider 
Velasquez as his friend, and that house as his home* 

Murillo gratefully accepted the generous offer of 
Velasquez, and proved himself worthy of this liberality 
by diligent study, and consequent improvement. He 
copied some painthigs of Vandyck, of Ribera, and of 
Velasquez. These copies Velasqnea presented to the 
king, and they were applauded by all the nobility and 
connoisseurs of the court. The judieions ehoiee of 
Murillo was also approved, in selecting three masters 
celebrated, the one tor his exqnisHe eolonring, the other 
fbr his perfsetlon in the claro obseuro, and the third for 
the spirit as well as truth to be seen in his prodaetkms; 
and Murillo was advised to copy no other masters, be- 
cause these would enable him to attdn a good tone of 
colouring, a ftcility cf haadliBgi and a grsater freedom 
in drawing4 

The rapid progrese of Murillo surprised IA» patron, 
who» after the lapse of about two years, told oar artist 
thai he was now qualified to undertake the Joomey to 
Rome, and offered hfan letters of recommendation and 
other advantairea firom the King ; bat, whether actuated 
by the entreaUee ef his sister, or that he consideted the 
object attained for which he left Seville, Murillo declined 
these advantageous offiars, and oxeusing himself in very 

fkief* k ■■■!§ piwi«Wia% fiktitm 4$ PttUk TImm fi«tuika wera 
mnmtYf aaaoaisd trtHli •• MMh f rantitali^ that it l a j f s a sd aowadiaes 
thai a Kri^ ti ato a e air a sidM vUah Uka asvml )mfn had d sa ii s d has 
\mm ftlmmtik whOa Ik* fi^ iraa MngaitJMted; or Umj hwa tgaaslbnaed, 
hi a^wala^ Iha iwwiiilaliaa i#a 8«t Onoftahala a ftaM Chwslopher; 
MrihaT&ghiMOamaBliilaaSakitAiithOTvaf PMm. thatNAoin 
iUiSQfft af fiaturca, and the ipM^ asaaatioo af Umss, was fet»«lj very 
gMa wha« «ha Ainnd ftr aMBS was larga ki tha Spagifck cakariea 
«/8o«lkAMriaA. At tihal tlma thia dasflrifUfaB af aft w«« vMh hatter 
aaacutad thwi ^ vm awadiya; jbr nany proW ss ots ha»<^S n» s wytojui eDt, 
■mliad ta tfaa ftslghlsn «0 tha caSoadea, who mnf Mlad to accupj them, 
cmImU thsM In fsvMttiin to tl» ahttity d^^ 

We qaote this information on the sudiority of the Spanish writer Cean 
Bermudez, who has contrihutad amch that is iuterestins to the biography 
oT MnrOto. VIm hiograpUcal notices of this aitUt coUacted hy Captain 
Edward J>aTie« will 1w finmd interartinff. 
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respectful terms, he acquainted hismasttrand benefactor 
with his desire to return to Seyille» Yelasques regretted 
this resolution, because he foresaw the high degree of 
perfection to which Murillo's genius in the art of paint- 
ing was capable of attaining at Rome, but he did not 
interfere with his design, and M urillo returned to Seville, 
in the year 1645. 

About this time a proposal was made to adorn the 
small cloister of the convent of 8t» Francis, at Seville, 
with eleven historical pictures, the figures of the full 
size ; but the proposed remuoaration was soanty, it being 
the result of small collections made from the members 
of the convent, and amounting to so small a sum that 
all the painters of Seville refused to paint pictures at so 
mean a price. Murillo, however, v^o haa a reputation 
to acquire, undertook the work, and his services were 
accepted simply because those of no other painter were 
to be had. 

The subjects of these pictures were chiefly from the 
Romish legends, and need not be described* As works 
of art their character is very bigh^ Murillo worked at 
them with care and diligence, and the distrust of bis em- 
ployers was gradually converted into the most hearty 
gratification and delight* But the astpnisbment of the 
artists and connoisseurs of Seville knew no bounds t here 
were eleven fine pictures, arranged and executed without 
the knowledge of any one of these ** directors of the 
public taste," and by an artist whom no one had heard 
of: suffice it to say that in a short time Murillo waa 
acknowledged as the chief of the SevilUan school, because 
the genius of the painter enabled him to «ppoal tb the 
feelings and affections of our common nature, by pre- 
senting truth in all her simple purity. 

Murillo now became celebrated: the great, the power- 
ful, and amateurs in art courted his intinmcy, and desired 
to bo painted by him. His rising talents procured him 
an introduction to Dona Beatrix de Cabrera y Solo 
Mayor, a lady of distinction and fortune at Piles, to 
whom be was married in the year 1648. Murillo now 
became one of the most distinguished citizens of Seville, 
and his houre was the resort of persons of influence, cxf 
taste, and talent in the arts. 

The frontispiece to our present article is copied f^rom 
a picture in the Dulwich Gallery, which is commended 
by Dr. Waagen in the following terms : — ** A girl, with 
great simplicity of eipression, holds some roses in her 
handkerchief, — a choice example of the very peculiar 
contrasts and accords of colours by which many of Mu- 
rillo's pictures have such a magical effect. The back- 
ground a landscape.'' 

CASHMERE SHAWLS, 

I. 

The Goat of Cashmere, and the Native 

Manufactube. 

Cashmere has been celebrated from very early periods, 
for the beauty of its situation, the comeliness of its in- 
habitants, and the products obtained thence. It is the 
name both of a country and the capital city therein. 
The country is a fertile valley, entirely inclosed by lofty 
mountains, in the north-west extremity of India. The 
countries which surround it are those ai the Seiks, of 
the Afghans, of the Tibetians, and of the Chinese Tar- 
tars. It appears in early ages to have had Hindoo 
sovereigns, but to have been conquered by a Mohamme- 
dan uiiurper about five or six hundred years ago. The 
next conqueror was the Mogul emperor of Hindostan, 
Humayoon, in whose family the sovereignty remained 
till the rise of ilu? powerful Afghan dynasty in the last 
century, when Cashmere became a province of Afghan- 
istan. During the present <»entury, when the contests 
of rival claimants to the Afghan crown had reduced the 
monarchy to a shadow, Runjeet Singh, the powerful 



chief of die Seiks, seized Cashmere; and we believe that 
it still remains under the sovereignty of his successor. 

Throughout this series of changes^ Cashmere appears 
to have been highly valued, on account of the large 
revenue derivable from its produce* The city of Cash- 
mere is very large, containing nearly two hundred 
thousand inliabitants; but the fieature for which the 
valley has been prised is the great productiveness of the 
soil, and also the productive Industry of the inhabitants. 
The Cashmerians have become celebrated, not only 
throughout Asia, but in Europe likewise, for the beau- 
tiful shawU which they produce. At the time when the 
Honourable Mountituart Elphinstone visited the Afghan 
dominions, Cashmere was considered to possess sixteen 
thousand shawUlooms, each giving employment to three 
men. A recent writer in the Encyclopedia Sfitannioa 
remaricsi-^** For a long period the district of Cashmere, 
a province of Hindostan, formerly subject to the King 
of Candahar (Caubul), produced articles of this descrip- 
tion in such perfection as to make them highly prised 
both in Europe and Asia. The date at which this 
manufacture took its rise is not known ; but ever since the 
British established themscjives in India, Cashmere shawls 
have been considered one of the most valuable manufac- 
tures of the East. These shawls are made both long and 
square, the former measuring generally fifty-four inches 
wide and a hundred and twenty-six long; th» latter are . 
from sixty-three to seventy-two inches square. The 
finest of them are composed of a material exquisitely soft 
and warm. surpoMhig m this respect probably any other 
material that has ever been fabricated into clothing.'' 
From the observations of Bemier, Strachey, and other 
writers, we gather the following particulars respectingr 
the mode of manufacturing the shawls, as well as the 
general arrangements connected with the manufacture, in 
Cashmere. 

It appears that the shops occupied by the shawl 
makers consist of a frame-work, at which the persons 
employed sit on a bench. The number employed on one 
shawl is two, three, or four; generally three. On plain 
shawls two persons only are employed, the weaving 
being effected with a long, narrow, and heavy shuttle ; 
but those shawls of which the pattern is variegated are 
worked with wooden needles instead of a shuttle, there 
being a separate needle for the thread of each colour. 
The operations are consequently slow, proportionate to 
the quantity of work which the pattern may require. It 
is not unusual for a shop to be occupied with the 
manufacture of one single shawl for a whole year, if it 
be a remarkably fine one; and, in those which are most 
elaborately worked, not one quarter of an inch is com- 
pleted in one day by three persons. Sometimes, in order 
to expedite the production of a shawl, it is made in 
separate pieces at different looms, and the worked pieces 
are afterwards sewed together. 

The Oostand, or head workman at each loom, super- 
intends the operation on the shawl, while the other per- 
sons are employed near him immediately under his 
direction. Should the pattern which is about to be 
worked in the shawl be new, or one with which the work- 
men are not familiar, the Oostand directs them as to the 
figures, colours, and threads, which they must employ; 
keeping before him a paper pattern of tne device which 
is to be produced. During the operation of making, 
the rough or inferior side of the shawl is uppermost on 
the frame, or nearest the eye; notwithstanding which, 
the Oostand preserves the pattern with the utmost 
accuracy. The mode of operation in this respect seems 
to bear considerable resemblance to the mode of producing 
tapestry in the old times, when the rooms of the noble 
and the wealthy were hung with that production instead 
of with painted or printed paper. 

A merchant who enters largely into the traffic in 
shawls, frequ ntly engages a number of shops, situated 
near one spot, where he employs men to work for him ; 
^ 678—2 
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or else lie supplies the Oostands or head workmen with 
thread which has heen previously spun by women and 
afterwards dyed^ and they carry on the manufiicture at 
their own houses, having previously received instructions 
from the merchant respecting the quality of the goods 
he may require, their colours, patterns, Arc, Under such 
circumstances, the employer finding all the materials, an 
Oostand receives from six to eight pice per day as 
wages, and a common workman from one to four pice^ — 
9k pice being a small coin in Cashmere, worth about three 
half-pence English money. After the shawls are com- 
pleted, the merchant sends them to the custom-office, 
where each shawl is stamped; and he there pavs a cer- 
tain duty, the amount of which varies with the quaUty 
and value of the shawl. The duty is reckoned at one- 
fifth of their value ; but the government-officers generally 
manage to fix the value at more than the goods are really 
worth, for the purpose of increasing the per-centage 
payable into the treasury of the state. In most Eastern 
countries, where a provmce is governed by a pacha, a 
aalrap, a zemindar, or other vice-regal personage, the 
amount of duty levied on merchants and traders is too 
often left at the mercy of the governor, who seldom fails 
to appropriate a portion to his own private use. 

Ilie wool of which the Cashmere shawls are made is 
imported principally from Tibet and Tartary, in which 
countri^ the kind of goat which produces this wool 
thrives better than in most others. That which is 
brought from Rodauk U deemed the best, its price in 
Cashmere being from ten to twenty mp^es for a turt*uk 
of twelve pounds. It is to the peculiar beauty and fine 
texture of this wool that the Cashmere shawls owe the 
high estimation in which they are held. The wool forms 
the inner coat with which the goat is covered; and the 
dark gray colour which belongs to it in a natural state, 
is removed from it by a bleaching process to which it is 
subjected in Cashmere^ and which is effected principally 
by a preparation of rice-flour. When this bleaching has 
been completed, the wool is spun into yarn, and dyed of 
various colours. The weavmg then proceeds, m the 
frames of which we have before spoken ; and, after being 
woven, the piece is washed once; and the border, in 
which is displayed a variety of figures and colours, is 
attached to tne shawls in so dextrous a manner that the 
junction can scarcely be detected. The price varies, 
under ordinary circumstances, from a sum equal to about 
ten shillings English, up to fifty; but when the flowered 
work is unusually elaborate, the price is increased to five 
or six pounds. This rate of charge does not appear 
large, to us who are familiar with British manufacture ; 
but, when we take into account the very small daily 
wages of these Cashmere weavers, the proportionate price 
is then considerable. 

When Cashmere was tributary to Afghanistan, a con- 
siderable portion of the public revenue was exacted in 
shawls, instead of money. Many of the .shawls are 
exported in an unwashed state, and in the western parts 
of Asia they are worn also in that state ; but in India 
there is no market for unwashed shawls, and therefore 
they are washed and packed at tjmritsir, a town near La- 
, hore, where the process of washing is more carefully 
attended to than at Cashmere. 

With regard to the extent of the shawl manufacture 
in Cashmere, nothing more than an approximate estimate 
can be made. Two hundred years ago, it was supposed 
that there were forty thousand looms in Cashmere. Mr. 
Strachey, however, in 1809, stated the number at sixteen 
thousand ; and adds, " It would perhaps be difficult to 
determine with accuracy the quantity of shawls manu- 
factured annually; supposing, however, that five of all 
kinds are on an average made at each shop or loom in 
the course of a year, the number would be eighty thou- 
sand, which is probably not far from the truth," 
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Apenpecthe Tiew of the AntomAloii, tean in liroot, with dl the doon 
tliivwii open* 

Probably no contrivance of the fertile genius of man 
ever excited so much wonder and delight for upwards of 
half a century as the Automaton Chess-player. The an- 
nouncement and subsequent production of a machine 
which appeared so to vary its operations and modes of 
action as to suit the ever-varying circumstances af a 
game of chess were sufficient to account for this excite- 
ment throughout Europe. 

The resulto of automatic machiner^rin general cease 
to interest the mind strongly 00 soon as the effects pro- 
duced by it are clearly traced to well-established physical 
cau^. The wind which turns the sails of a win^nill ; 
the flowing stream which gives motion to a water-wheel ; 
and the elastic steam whic£ elevates and depresses alter- 
nately a piston, are simple results of self-evident causes. 
These prime movers may impart motion to more or less 
complicated machinery, so as to produce the variegated 
carfiet which adorns our rooms, or the sheet of paper 
upon which we write, but still the mind is satisfied that 
these results are produced by machinery in motion, which 
motion is imparted and sustained by some well-known 
force. So also in machines which imitate many of the 
motions and attributes of animals the mind is soon satis- 
fied that the cause is mechanical, and resides within the 
automaton itself, since by a slight observation it is seen 
that the automaton is adequate to the performance only 
of a very limited routine of actions which are always re- 
peated, like the tunes on a barrel-organ, in the same 
order. 

Automata may be divided into three classes,-*viz., the 
simple^ the compound^ and the spurious. The first class 
comprises those insulated automata, the movements of 
which result ^m mechanism alone, by the aid of which 
they perform certain actions, and continue them so long 
as "the moving force is kept in an active state. As 
examples we may cite the trumpeter of Maelzel, the flute- 
player of Vaucanson, the self-acting piano-forte, ♦ &c. 

The second class includes those automata which, like 
the former are moved by machinery, but possessing at 
the same time a secret communication with human 
agency, are enabled to change the regular order and suc- 
cession of their movements according to existing circum- 
stances, and hence in some manner to assume the cha- 
racter of living beings. 

The third class contains those automata which, under 
the semblance only of mechanism, are wholly directed 
and controlled by a concealed human agent. 

Now it must be at once perfectly clear to every intel- 
ligent reader that the Automaton Chess-player cannot 
belong to the first class, because, great and surprising as 
the powers of mechanism assuredly are, tb« movements 
which result from it are necessarily limited and uniform. 
Those who know anything of the difficulties and intrica- 
cies of chess will readily achnit that intellect, and that 

* This clans of AntoawtB tl described in Saturday Magasine VoL 
XVIII., pp. oa and 69. 
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of na mean order, is alone equal to the task of managing 
this game; that machinery can never usarp and exercise 
the faculties of mind, and therefore that the Chess Auto- 
maton, which in its day encountered, and often conquered, 
some of the first-rate professors of chess, cannot be 
admitted into the class of simple automata. Its claims 
to a place either in the second or in the third diyision the 
reader will easily decide upon after a perusal of the fol- 
lowing details. 

The Chess Automaton was the invention of Wolfgang 
de Kempelen, a native of Hungary, Aulic councillor to 
the royal chamber of the domains of the Emperor of 
Germany, and celebrated for his skill in mechanics. In 
the year 1769 de Kempelen, being at Vienna on business 
relative to his office, was ordered to court to be present 
as a scientific witness of some magnetic games or per- 
formances which one Pelletier, a Frenchman, was to 
exhibit before the Empress Maria Theresa. During the 
exhibition. Her Majesty having condescended to enter 
into familiar conversation with de Kempelen, he was 
induced to hint that he thought hhnself capable of 
making a machine, the effects of which would be more 
surprising, and the deception more complete than any- 
thing Her Majesty had seen during this magnetic exhibi- 
tion. The empress took him at his word, and expressed 
so earnest a desire to see his project carried into execu- 
tion that she obtained a promise of him to set about it 
immediately. He kept his word, and in six months again 
appeared at the Court of Vienna in company with the 
Automaton Chess-player. 

It ma^ readily be supposed that this automaton excited 
the admuration and surprise of every one who either saw 
it play or played with it. An account of the invention 
soon spread through a great part of Europe ; the news- 
papers and journals were eager to announce its marvel- 
lous powers; the smallest scrap of information respecting 
it was read with avidity; and the result of aU this excite- 
ment was that these accounts become daily more exagge- 
rated and contradictory. Even an intimate friend of 
the inventor, who had repeated opportunities of witness- 
ing the performances of the automaton, expresses himself 
in the following high-flown terms. 

The boldest idea that ever entered the brain of a mechanic 
was doubtless, that of constmctinff a machine to imitate 
man, the master-piece of the Creation, in something more- 
than fiffure and motion. M. de Kempelen not only con- 
ceived this idea, but also carried it into execution ; his Chess- 
player being beyond contradiction the most astonishing auto- 
maton that ever existed. Never before did any mere mecha- 
nical figure unite the ma matrix with the ioia airectriaSy or to 
speak more clearly, the power of moving itself in different 
directions as circumstances unforeseen and depending on the 
will of any person present might require. Was a wooden 
figure ever before seen playing at the most difficult and com-, 
plicated of all games, n^uently beating the most consum- 
mate adept, and setting mm right if ever he deviated from 
the rules of the game ? 

The same writer published a series of letters to a 
friend descriptive of all the << externals" of the Chess 
Automaton*. These .letters are extremely interesting, 
not only on account of the admiring simplicity with 
which he speaks of the invention of his friend; but for 
the information they give as to the mode of exhibition 
adopted by de Kempelen from the very first. Our au- 
thor writes to a friend at a distance from Vienna, and 
begs him to set bounds to his curiosity, " for he cannot 
gratify it;" and although he admits the automaton ^^ must 
be a deception," yet *' he is forced to the humiliating 
avowal that it is as incomprehensible to himself as to 
the person he addresses." He is, however, kept in coun- 
tenance by the fact that <' others endowed with much 

• The title of Om book is remBrkable, and displays the spirit of credu- 
Utjr with which it wa» written. It is as follows >~inaiiimatb Reason; 
(»• a eircunutantial Account of that ationuhing piece of diechaniem, M. 
d(- Kempelene Cheu-player, Bv M. Chablbs Oottubb db Wikdisch. 
This genUemau is q^ken oi; elsewhara, as the xaepectable anthor of The 
Hiitory and Oeography of the Kingdom of Sunaary, and th^ i^tiinate 
friend and ooontxTniaa of 3i. do Kem^eleii^ ^ - ' 



superior knowledge and quicker penetration have not 
been more successful than himself in developing the 
mystery." And then growing warm with his subject he 
exclaims, ^^ It is a deception I — ^granted: but such an%ne 
as does honour to human nature ; a deception more 
beautiful, more surprising, more astonbhing than any to 
be met with in the different accounts of mathematical 
recreations." 

In our next article on this subject we will describe 
particularly the appearance and performances of the 
Chess Automaton. We will conclude our present notice 
with two extracts from the author already quoted. 

The first idea that strikes you on a superficial examina- 
tion of this chess-player is a- suspicion that its movements 
are effected by the unmediate impulse of some human being. 
I myself fell into this mistake. When I first saw the in- 
ventor shove his automaton, fixed to a kind of large cup- 
board, out of an alcove, I could not any more than the rest 
of the companv avoid suspecting that this cupboard cer- 
tainly contameda chQd, which fiom the size of it I supposed 
might be firom ten to twelve years old. Many of the com- 
pany were so folly persuaded of it that they made no scru- 
ple to declare it. I assented only in silence to their opinion, 
but was not less confused when I saw M. de Kempelen 
tuck up the dress of the automaton, take out the drawers, 
and open all the drawers of the cupboard, and in this situa- 
tion roll it round the room on the castors which it goes upon, 
turning it in every direction so as to enable each person pre- 
sent to examine it on all sides. You may be sure tliat I was 
not a little eager to gratify my curiosity. I examined even 
the minutest comer of it, without l>eing able to find any- 
thing throughout the whole capable of concealing an object 
the size of mv liat. My vanity was grievously mortified to 
see my hypotnesis, which at first sight appeared so plausible, 
instantaneously disproved. 

I know not whether the whole company were affected in 
the same manner : but I thought I could perceive in many 
of their countenances marks of the greaiMt surprise. One 
old lady in particular who had not forgotten the tales told 
her in her youth, crossed herself, and sighing out a pious 
ejaculation went and hid herself in a window seat, as distant 
as she could from the evil spirit^ which she firmly believed 
possessed the machine. 

Our author being thus fairly put upon a wrong scent 
has recourse to the idea of a secret communication be- 
tween the automaton and some neighbouring apartment. 
This leads him to describe the residence of M. de Kem- 
pelen thus — 

M. de Kempelen resides here at Presbnig, and occupies 
with his &miiy the first floor of his house ; his little work- 
shop together with his study where the automaton is placed, 
are on uie second floor. When the automaton is exhibited, 
the company assemble in the lower apartment, from whence 
they are conducted up stairs. In passing through the work- 
shop which serves as an antechamber to the study, you see 
nothiuff but joiner's, smith's and clockmaker's tools, lying in 
heaps m that confrudon so characteristic of the abode of a 
mechanical genius. The walls of the study are in part hid 
by large presses, some containing books, others antiques, 
and Uie remainder a small collection of natural history : the 
intermediate spaces are decorated with paintings or prints, 
the peidformances of the master of the house. 

The writer satisfies himself that no communication 
can possibly exist between the automaton and an adjoin- 
ing room ; this was indeed proved by the machine being 
carried for exhibition to the Imperial Palace. 




An elevatioii of the Automatozi, as seen ikom behiml. 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
I. On the Interchange of Crops, 

At one of the meetings of tha Chamica] Section of the Britiah AiPQoiatioa 
for the sul^-anceroent of Science, the preparation of a Report on Organio 
Chemistry woa amigned to Dr. Justua Liebig, Profeasor of Cheraiatrj 
in thi» University of Gieaaen. Thia Report has b«» adilad bjr Df. 
Lvon Plavfair, and recently published under the title of " Onpoic Cha- 
m'istrj', in its applications to Agriculture and Physiology ." From thia 
work, which is one of the moat profound anduseftil ocmtributionatu selance, 
wo propose to select a few aulgecta oapabla of beiog praMntsd to At 
reader in a popular form. 

It has long been known to the agriculturist that the 
growth of annual plants is impeded, and the produot 
rendered less abundant, by cultivating them during sue* 
cessiye years on the same soil, and that, notwithstanding 
the loss of time, a larger quantity of grain is obtained 
when a field is allowed to remain uncultivated for a year. 
During this interval of repose, the soil, in a great mea- 
sure, regains its fertility. 

Experience has also led to the observation that certain 
plants, such as peas, clover, and flax, flourish on the 
same soil only after a lapse of years ; whilst others, such 
as hemp, tobacco, rye, and oats, may be cultivated in 
close succession. It has been also found that several of 
these plants improve the soil, whilst others, and these 
are the most numerous, impoverish or exhaust it. Fal- 
low turnipg, cabbage, beet, spelt, summer and winter 
barloy, rye, and oaU, are supposed greatly to impoverish 
the soil ; whilst wheat, hop«, madder, late turnips, hemp, 
poppies, teasel, flax, weld, and licorice, arc supposed to 
exhaust it entirely. 

From the earliest times manure has been employed to 
increase the fertility of soils ; and experience has proved 
that manures restore certain constituents to the soil, 
which have been removed by the plants grown upon 
it ; but it has been observed that crops are not always 
abundant in proportion to the quantity of manure em- 
ployed, even, although it may have been of the most 
powerful kind: that the produce of many plants di- 
minishes in spite of the apparent replacement of the 
substances removed from the soil by manure, when they 
are cultivated on the same field for several years in suc- 
cession. 

It has been remarked, on the other hand, that a field 
which has become unfitted for a certain kind of plants 
was not on that account unsuited for another ; and, upon 
this observation, a system of agriculture has been gra- 
dually formed, the chief object of which, is to obtain 
the greatest possible produce with the least expense of 
manure. 

It was deduced from the foregoing facte that plants 
require for their growth different constituents of soil, and 
it was very soon perceived that an alternation of the 
plants cultivated maintained the fertility of a soil, quite 
as well as leaving it at rest or fallow. It was evidenti 
therefore, that all plants must give back to the soil in 
which they grow, different proportions of certain sub- 
stances, which are capable of being used as food by a 
succeeding generation. 

Many explanations have been offered respecting the 
cause of the favourable effects of the alternation of crops ; 
but the theory of De Candolle is the one which has 
received the greatest share of attention. 

This distinguished botanist supposes that the roots of 
plants imbibe soluble matter of every kind from the 
soil, and thus necessarily absorb a number of substances 
which are not adapted to the purposes of nutrition, and 
must subsequently be expelled by the roots, and returned 
to the soil as excr6ments. Now, as excrements cannot 
be assimilated by the plant which ejected them, the more 
of these matters which the soil contains, the more un- 
fertile must it be for plants of the same species^ These 
e\(?rementitious matters may, however, still be capable 
of assimilation by another kind of plants, which would 



thus remove them from the soil, and render it again 
fertile for the first. And, if the plants last grown also, 
expel substances from their roots, which can be appro- 
priated at food by the former, they will improve the aoil 
in two ways. 

This view of the subject is countenanced by many 
well-known facts. Every gardener knows that a fruit- 
tree will not grow on the same spot, where another of 
the same species has stood ; at least not till after a lapse 
of several years* Before new vine-stocks are planted in a 
vineyard from which the old have been rooted outi other 
plants are cultivated on the soil for several years, It 
nas also been remarked, that several plants thrive beet 
when growing beside one another i and, on the contrary* 
that others mutually prevent each other's growth. 
Whence it was concluded, that the beneficial influence in 
the former case depended on a natural interchange of 
nutriment between the plants, and the injurious one in 
the latter on a poisonous action of the excrements of 
each on the other respectively. 

But the theory of M. De Caodolle has been confirmed 
in a satisfactory manner by a series of admirable experi- 
ments by M. Macaire which we will briefly d tail. 

The roots, of the Chondiilla muralis were carefully 
cleaned and immersed in filtered rain water: the plant 
continued to flourish, and put forth its blossoms, and at, 
the end of eight days the water was of a yellowish 
colour, indicating to the smell and taste the presence of 
a bitter narcotic substance, similar to that of opium, — 
a result which was further confirmed by using chemical 
tests, and by a reddish-brown residuum which remained 
after evaporating the water. It was ascertained that nei- 
ther the roots nor stems of the same plants, when com- 
pletely detached and placed in water could produce this 
effect, which seems to be the result of an exudation 
from the roots, necessary to the health of the plant By 
comparing the results of various experiments on the 
quantity of matter thrown off by the roots of the French 
bean, by night and by day, it was found to be much 
more considerable by night, — an effect which it is natural 
to refer to the interruption of the action of the leaves 
when deprived of light, and when the corresponding ab- 
sorption by the roots is also suspended. This was con- 
firmed by the result of some experiments made on the 
same pl^ts by placing them during the day in a dark- 
ened room, when the excretion from the roots was found 
to be much increased; but, even when exposed to the 
light, there is always some exudation, though in small 
quantity, going on from the roots. 

By mis excretory process plants are enabled to get rid 
of any noxious matters which they may have absorbed 
from the soil. This was proved by experiments on several 
.plants, among which was the common cabbage. The 
root of the cabbage was washed clean, and the fibres 
separated into two bunches,, one of which was immersed 
in a weak solution of acetate of lead, and the other 
bunch in pure water, contained in a separate vessel. 
After a few days, during which the plants vegetated 
tolerably well, an appreciable quantity of acetate of 
lead was found in the vessel which con tamed at first only 
pure water. In order to prove that the poison was 
actually absorbed into the body of the plant the experi- 
ment was varied : the plant was first allowed to remain 
with its roots immersed in a solution of acetate of lead : 
it was then removed and carefully washed, in order to get 
rid of all traces of the solution from the surface of the 
roots, after which it was placed in a vessel containing 
pure water, which in two days' time became contami- 
nated with acetate of lead. Similar results w&re ob- 
tained when lime-water and a solution of common salt 
were substituted for the acetate of lead. 

M. Macaire also found that the water in which certain 
plants had been kept was injurious to other plants of the 
same species, while it produced decidedly belneficial 
effects on plants of a different kind. 
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When substances which cannot from their nature be 
employed in the nutrition of a plant exist in the matter 
absorbed by its roots they must be again returned to the 
soil as excrements, which, however, may be serviceable, 
or even indispensable, to the existence of several other 
plants. Substances, however, that are formed by the 
vegetable organs during the process of nutrition, which 
are produced in consequence of the formation of woody 
fibre, starch, albumen, gum, acids, &c., cannot again 
serve in any other plants to form the same constituents 
of vegetables. 

The matter thrown off by the roots of plants as excre- 
ments, undergoes during autumn and winter a useful 
change from the action of air and water : its putrefaction, 
and at length by continued contact with the air, which 
tillage is the means of procuring, its decay, are effected ; 
and at the commencement of spring it has become con- 
verted, either in whole or in part, into a substance which 
supplies the place of humus*, by being a constant source 
of carbonic acid. 

The quickness with which this decay of the excrements 
of plants proceeds, depends on the composition of the 
soil, and on its greater or less porosity. It will take 
place very quickly in a calcareous soil; but it requires a 
longer time in heavy soils, consisting of loam or clay. 

The same plants can be cultivated with advantage on 
one soil after the second year, but in others not until the 
fifth or ninth, merely on account of the change and des- 
truction of the excrements, which have an injurious influ • 
ence on the plants, being completed in the one, in the 
second year; in the others not until the fifth or ninth. 

In some neighbourhoods clover will not thrive till the 
sixth year; in others not till the twelfth; flax in the 
second or third year. All this depends on the chemical 
nature of the soil ; for it has been found by experience, 
that in those districts where the intervals at which the 
same plants can be cultivated with advantage are very 
Jong, the time cannot be shortened even by the use of 
the most powerful manures. The destruction of the 
peculiar excrements of one crop must have taken place 
before a new crop can be produced. 

Flax, peas, clover, and even potatoes, are plants, the 
excrements of which in clayey soils require the longest 
time for their conversion into humus ; but the use of 
alkalies and burnt lime, or even small quantities of wood 
ashes, (which have not been wetted so as to remove the 
alkali contained in them,) must enable a soil to permit 
the cultivation of the same plants in much less time. 

A soil lying fallow owes its earlier fertility, in part, to 
the destruction or conversion into humus of the excre- 
ments contained in it, which is effected during the fallow 
season, at the same time that the land is exposed to a 
further disintegration. In the soils in the neighbourhood 
of the Rhine and Nile, which contain much potash, and 
where crops can be obtained in close succession from 
the same field, the .allowing of the land is superseded 
by the inundation. The artificial irrigation of meadows 
effects the same purpose. It is because the water of 
rivers and streams contains oxygen in solution, that it 
effects the most complete and rapid putrefaction of the 
excrements contained in the soil which it penetrates, and 
in which it is continually renewed. If it was the water 
alone which produced this effect, marshy meadows should 
be the most fertile. 

A fertile soil ought to afford to a plant all the inor- 
ganic bodies necessary to its existence in sufficient 
quantity and in such condition as allows their absorption. 
All plants require alkalies, and these are contained in 

* WcKxlj^ftbre, in a state of decaj, is called humust and is the principal 
constituent in nutald. Humus acts in the same manner in a soil penno- 
*able to air as in tk« «ir itself; it is a oontiaued source of carbonic acid, 
which it emits very slo-wly. An atmosphere of carbonic acid formed at 
the expjmse of the oxygen of the air surrounds eraj particle of deoajing 
httnus. The cnltiTatioa of knd hy tilling and lommaag the soil, cmmm 
a firee and unobstructed access of air. An atmosphere of carbonic acid ds 
iherelbre coiitftiMd in •mxy ftrtile soU, Hid hi ti^ flnt nd »atis)portaat 
fiK>d for the young plaato which grow in it 



some plants (as in the grasses) in the form of silicates ; 
in others in the form of tartrates, citrates, acetates, or 
oxalates. Some species of plants require phosphate of 
lime, or phosphate of magnesia, and several do not 
thrive without carbonate of lime. 



THE PANDEAN PIPES, OR MOUTH-ORGAN. 

The nural ditties were not mute, 

Tempered to the oaten flute, 

Rough satyrs danced, and fhnns with clorcn heel 

From the glad sound would not be absent long. 

And old Damsetas loTod to hear our song. Milton. 

Among the musical instruments familiarly known to us 
at the present day, there is one which, though it has 
acquired a sort of a character for vulgarity, is one of 
the most ancient of all. We allude to the Month-organ^ 
known to classical readers by the names JSyrinXy and 
Fistula Panis, or Pan's Pipes. 

The formation and the mode of playing musical in- 
struments among the ancients have foraied the subject- 
of considerable research; great difficulty being expe- 
rienced in knowing the proper interpretation or transla- 
tion to be given to certain terms used by the classical 
writers. The first attempt at a wind instrument seems 
to have been the employment of the shell of some par- 
ticular fish, or the horn of a quadruped. To this pro- 
bably succeeded the use of the Averia, or single oaten 
stalk ; the Calamus, or single rcpd ; and the Syrina: or 
Fistula, a number of reeds of different sizes, ranged side 
by side, each one stopped at the lower end. It was the 
opinion of Dr. Burney, that such simple instruments as 
these, in which each pipe is employed to yield but one 
note, preceded the employment of those which were pro- 
vided with foramina, or holes, and which, by stopping 
one or more of these holes with the fingers, could be 
made to yield several notes. When this latter method 
became known, a great advance in the mnsical art re- 
sulted ; and the artificers gradually attained the skill to 
make such instruments of box-tree, laurel-wood, brass, 
silver, and even gold. 

Flutes or pipes, called Tihice, were much used in 
the theatrical exhibitions of the ancients, some of them 
approaching nearly to the form of a shepherd's pipe, as 
represented in old pictures, and indeed all of them bear- 
ing more resemblance to a flageolet than to a modem 
flute. But with regard to the instrument now called a 
mouth-organ, it does not appear to have been similarly 
employed. It is a circumstance not a little remarkable, 
that the god Pan is almost invariably represented as 
playing on this instrument ; a fact which, whatever may 
have been its source, is strongly indicative of the familiar 
use of siich an instrument among the early Greeks. In 
some of the pictures wherein Pan is introduced, the syrinx 
on which he appears to be playing, is composed of tubes or 
pipes having a square sectional area; while in others the 
pipes are of cylindrical form. In the cut at the end ot* 
this article, the pipes are six in number, and of a square 
form. This representation is taken from an ancient 
basbo-relievo of Greek sculpture, in the Giustiniani 
Palace at Rome, the sculpture pourtraying the nursing 
of Jupiter by Amalthea. Pan is holding the syrinx in 
his left hand, while in his right he grasps a horn, re- 
sembling the shawm, represented upon the Arch of Titus, 
among the instruments supposed to have been copied 
from those brought by this emperor from Jerusalem. 

A French writer of the last century relates his having 
seen at Rome, on a monument in the Famese Palace, a 
syrinx with eleven pipes; the first five being of equal 
lengths, and consequently producing notes of the same 

f)itch ; with six others of equal diameter, but of different 
engths from the first five. " I confess," says he, " that 
I am unable to conceive the use of the five first reeds or 
pipes of the same length for no two of them could be 
made to sound at once- Is it not possible that these 
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^ve pipes were half tones, and differed from each other 
in length so little, as to seem all of a length? or perhaps 
they ditfiered in diameter, and may have all produced 
diffe^nt tooeS) though of equal length/* But to this 
supposition it has beea objected, that the ancient Gweks 
had no supcession of regular semitones in their miisioid 
scale. . ^ ^ 

Without dw(Blling longer on the early history of the 
syrinx, — except to remark that this word is the Greek 
name for the instrument, that Fistula Pants is the Latin 
name, that Pans Pipes is the English translation of 
this latter name, and that mouth-organ is a name in 
some degree expressive of the mode in which the instru- 
ment is played, — we will describe the acoustical principles 
on which this instrument acts. 

When we blow into an open tube, that is, a tube of 
cylindrical bore with both ends open, we merely send a 
forcible current of air from one end of the tube to the 
other, and produce a windy which is nothing more than 
a slightly audible agitation of the air. But when one 
end of the tube is stopped, and we blow into the open 
end in an oblique manner, with the lips compressed, so 
as to give a forcible impetus • to the breath, a musical 
note results, which is more or less pleasing according to 
circumstances. Now the difference between a sound, 
such as that resulting from the mere emission of breath, 
and a musical note, consists in this, that in the latter case 
a current of air is set into regular vibration, performing a 
certain number of regular oscillatory movements in a 
certain space of time. It has been found by experiment, 
that a note having the same pitch as the middle a of the 
treble clef, is the result of 420 vibrations in a second, — 
a number indicating an astonishing degree of rapidity in 
the successive changes in the conditions of the air. 

The vibrations here spoken of may be excited either 
by the agitation of a musical string, or of a column of 
air in a pipe ; the pitch depending on the absolute fre- 
quency of vibration, and not upon the manner in which 
those vibrations are excited. In the case now before us, 
we blow in a tube, the lower end of which is stopped, and 
thus excite a rapid oscillatory motion of the particles of 
air within the tube, which motion is communicated to the 
external air, and thence to the ear. 

But it is a very remarkable part of the phenomenon, 
and one on which the construction of the mouth-organ 
mainly depends, that the pitch of the note resulting from 
these vibrations varies with the length of the pipe ; a 
shorter pipe yielding a more acute or elevated tone than 
a long one. The mode in which this difference arises is 
as follows. The vibration of the column of air in the 
tube, takes a certain time to travel to a certain distance, — 
viz., at the rate of 1125 feet per second; so that the 
time which it takes to travel from end to end of the 
tube will depend simply on the length of the tube, or 
on the proportion which that length bears to 1125 feet. 
Consequently a short tube permits the transference of 
this agitation from end to end, in a shorter time than a 
long tube ; and, as a consequence of this, the repetition 
or succession of these impulses occurs with greater ra- 
pidity. The air will vibrate twice as fast in one tube 
as in another tube of twice the length ; because the 
agitation has only half the distance to travel in each 
separate vibration. 

There is a curious connexion between the relative 
lengths of two pipes, and the relative pitch of the notes 
which are yielded by them. Let us suppose that we 
have one which yields the A before mentioned, that is, 
the note resulting from 420 vibrations in a second. If 
the other be of such a length as to give 840 vibrations 
in a second (and this will result if, other things being 
the same, it be only half as long as the other); then the 
note yielded will be A, one octave higher than the A of 
the other pipe. If the second one be so much longer 
that it only gives 210 vibrations in a second, then it 
yields a note one octave lower than the A first spoken 



of, and two octaves lower than the other a. But if the 
lengths of the two pipes be in any less simple proportion, 
the notes producea wili form intermediate steps iu the 
musical s<tale ; thus 256 vibrations in a second, being 
equal to <| of 420, will yield the note c, a major-sixth 
(in musical language) below the former. If we consider 
this c as a kind of standard note, we shall find that the 
fbllowing fractions, representing the comparative fre- 
quency of vibration, 1, |, |^, f, f, |» y, 2; or the 
numbers 256, 288, 320, 341|, 384, 416|, 480, 512, will 
represent the vibrations necessary to produce the succes- 
sion of notes of the natural scale, c, d, e, f, g, a, b, c. 
By producing a number of vibrations greater than any 
here indicated, we shall produce a higher note ; and with 
a less number, a lower note. 

On these principles the mouth-organ is constructed. 
It consists of a number of hollow canes or reeds, ranged 
side by side, and secured by cross bands of cane. The 
bottom of each pipe is stopped, either by one of the 
natural joints of the cane, or by wax or some similar sub- 
stance ; while the upper end is open. The lengths of the 
pipes decrease gradually from one end to the other, the 
longer being also generally the wider pipes. This increase 
of diameter is intended, not so much to affect the pitch 
of the note, as to give a greater roundness and richness 
to the tone of the lower notes. The length of the pipe 
is, as before stated, the circumstance which principally 
regulates the pitch ; and this length is arranged on the 
principles just explained. It is very probable that the 
maker of the instrument is ignorant of the principles 
on which he is proceeding ; but his proceedings are not 
the less governed by principles. He endeavours so to 
regulate the lengths of the pipes as to produce the suc- 
cession of notes forming the regular Diatonic scale ; and 
in so doing, he finally settles on such lengths as will 
will yield iSie numbers of vibrations indicated above, or 
at least, the proportions of those numbers; for the 
actual number will depend on the octave which forms the 
main part of the instrument. 

The mouth-organ is, from its nature, not very likely 
to get out of order, since the lengths of the pipes, on 
which the pitch of the notes depends, are less likely to 
yield from changes of temperature than the other dimen- 
sions. It must be obvious to any one at all acquainted 
with the action of organ pipes in general, that the reeds 
of a mouth-organ bear a considerable resemblance to 
them, inasmuch as they produce sounds by the longitu- 
dinal vibration of a column of air. Hence the popular 
name of the instrument 
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THE CASTLE OF NUREMBERG. 



The town of Nuremberg, or Niimberg, in Bavaria, 
though fallen from its ancient wealth and consequence, 
and become, in a commercial sense, a dull and unat- 
tractive spot, will nevertheless be pleasing to the tra- 
veller of taste, and will fully repay the attention he may 
be induced to bestow on its examination. In former 
days it was one of the most flourishing towns included 
in the Hanseatic league, and was reckoned among the 
most wealthy of the free Imperial cities. It was the 
residence of emperors, the seat of diets, and, before the 
trade with the East Indies took a new direction, the 
focus of commerce between Asia and Europe. Nor 
were these its only advantages : the manufactures of 
Nuremberg were long and justly celebrated, and brought 
a large accession of wealth to the town. Various ma- 
thematical and musical instruments were invented, and 
the first pocket-watches made in that town. The manu- 
facture of these articles, as well as of hardware of all 
kinds, and toys of brass and wood, caused Nuremberg 
to be highly celebrated. The trade in such wares is 
still very considerable, and, owing to the cheapness of 
the toys in particular, half the cUldren in Europe are 
supplied with playthings, called Dutch toys, from that 
source. These toys are chiefly made by the peasants of 
the Thuringian forest, who employ themselves and their 
families on such labours during the winter, and by their 
simple and frugal habits, are able to produce them at a 
surprisingly low price. For the sale of Nuremberg 
wares an annual fair is held, at which much business is 
Vol. XIX. 



transacted. Yet, compared with its ancient traffic — so 
extensive as to give rise to the proverb, 

Nuremberg's hand 

Goes through every landy-^ 
the present trade of Nuremberg may be called trifling, 
as the condition of the city is also greatly altered. 

The outward aspect of Nuremberg has not partaken 
much of the decay which has fallen on its commercial 
interests, and it is in the appearance of the city, as it 
stands surrounded by feudal walls and turrets, and in- 
closed within arched gates, with massive cylindrical 
watch-towers, that the traveller may recognise its 
ancient grandeur and strength; while, as he examines 
the quaint buildings of the city, and wanders through its 
irregular streets, he may fancy himself carried back to 
a disUnt century. Most of its churches are in a state 
of beautiful preservation, and have escaped in a manner 
that seems almost miraculous, the storm of regular war- 
fare, and the outbreaks of mistaken zeal. The princi- 
ples of the Reformation were early embraced by the 
inhabitants of Nuremberg; but the churches were not, 
as in too many other inslluices, despoiled of their archi- 
tectural embellishments. The private dwellings, many 
of them of a palace-like extent, and built of stone, are 
likewise in excellent preservation, and are in some in- 
stances still inhabited by the families whose forefathers 
orig-inally Constructed them. 

Nuremberg is celebrated as the birth-place of Albert 
Diirer, called the Raphael of Germany; of the famous 
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sculptor Peter Vischer, the poet Hans Sachs, and the 
gallant knight Behara, the friend of Columbus. 

Si, Sobald'a church, a very beautiful Gothic edifice, 
coptaijis thQ iQaster-piece of art, of which Germany ia 
justly proud, the Shrine of St. Sebaldus, executed by 
Peter Vischer, after a design by Albert Di'irer. The 
,9Culptor» assisted by his five sons, flpeut thirteen years 
of labour on this work, and completed it in 1519. It is 
a miniature Gothic chapel in bronze, consisting of a 
rich fretwork canopy, supported on pillars. The figures 
of the Apostles occupy twelve niches around the shrine, 
and, for their grace, expression, and varied action, are 
justly extolled by every person conversant with fine 
sculpture. Above these are twelve smaller figures of 
Fathers of the Church, and, scattered around, among 
foliage and flowers, are about seventy fanciful represen- 
tations of mermen, animals, &c. The relics of the 
saint are enclosed in an oaken chest, encased in silver, 
which is most elaborately worked in has relief. Finally, 
at that end of the shrine which faces the altar, is an ad- 
mirable statue of the artist himself, in a mason's dress, 
with apron on, and chisel in hand'; and at the opposite 
end a figure, equally excellent, of St. Sebald. The same 
church also contains " The Descent from the Cross," 
painted by Albert Dtir«r. 

The church of St Lawrence is considered to be the 
finest church in Nuremberg. It is of a noble Gothic 
architecture, and is very rich in decorations. The win* 
dows are exquisitely painted, and one of them, the 
Volkamer window, for the depth and brightness of its 
colours, and the excellence of its design, is said to be 
scarcely equalled throughout Europe. This church 
contains the celebrated Sacrament-hauschen, or taber- 
nacle for the reception of the sacramental wafer, deli- 
cately executed in the form of a spire, of Gothic open- 
work, by Adam Kraft ; the whole of the exquisite stone 
structure, which tapers to the height of sixty-four feet, 
is supported by three figures, representing himself and 
his apprentices. 

The castle of Nuremberg occupies the most northern 
and elevated position within the town. It is of great 
antiquity, so that no precise date can be assigned for its 
erection. It is built on a rock of red stone, unlike any 
other found in the country, and tradition attempts to 
account for this in the same way that it explains many 
other curious facts, by attributing it to the work of a 
magician. The rock and castle> say the superstitious of 
Nuremberg, were both transported from the neighbour* 
hood of the Rhine in one night. This edifice towers 
above all the o.ther buildings, and commands the best 
view of Nuremberg, and of the country around. It 
appears to have received few modern additions, and is 
therefore interesting as a specimen of the ancient style. 
The emperors of Germany made the castle of Nurem- 
berg at various periods their residence : they took plea- 
sure in the prosperitv of the city, knowing its import- 
ance, and they found its situation, nearly in the centre 
of their dominions, well adapted for their convenience. 
The imperial regalia were deposited in the chapel of the 
Holy Ghost for nearly three centuries, but are now 
removed to Vienna. ITie castle has two toyvers, sup- 
posed to be of extreme antiquity, the Pentagonal tower, 
and the Heathen tower, so called from some carved 
figures upon it. said to be idols. It also contains two 
very remarkable chapels, one supported by low and thick 
arches, and assigned to the tenth century ; the other, or 
upper chapel, resting on slight marble pillars, with Co- 
rinthian capitals, and also very ancient. The Corin- 
thian pillars, says tradition, were brought from Rome by 
the evil one, who had laid a wager with the almoner 
that he would carry them in less time than mass could 
be performed. I'hree pillars were safely deposited, and 
the spirit had just arrived at the chapel with the fourth, 
when lie found the clerk putting out the candles, and 
mass concfuded. This put him in such a fui^^ that he 



dashed the pillar to the ground, and broke it in two 
pieces. Lest any one should presume to doubt the 
truth of the story, the fractures arc shown where the 

eillar was cemented together, and an image of the devil's 
ead is fixed in the wall facing the door of the chapel. 

Briefly to notice some of the other public buildings of 
Nuremberg, the HtUh-haus, or town-hall, is one of the 
finest in Germany. It is built in the Italian style, and 
contains, among other curiosities, a number of paintings, 
some of which are by Albert Diirer, and have suffered 
much by time, having in some cases been injudiciously 
restored. In the upper story of the Rath-haus is a sin- 
gular representation, in stucco, of a tournament held 
there in 1434, the figures as large as life. 

The church of St. ^gidius is a handsome modern 
building, in the Italian style. It succeeded a chapel 
originally founded in 1140 for some Scotch Benedictine 
monks. This church contains a fine altar-piece, jepre* 
senting Christ lying dead in the arms of the Virgin, by 
Vandyke. Near this church stands the gymnasium, or 
high school, founded by Melancthon, whose statue is 
erected in front of it. 

The church-yard of St. John deserves to be men- 
tioned, as having been the burial-place of many noted 
persons. There are about three tnousand grave-stones 
in this church-yard, all regularly numbered^ and mostly 
decorated with bronze plates, bearing coats of arms, and 
devices of deceased patricians. No. 649 is Albert 
DUrer's grave. No. 503 Hans Sachs*, a celebrated cob- 
bler and poet, whose poems, mostly of a satirical sort, 
exceed six thousand in niunber. Sandrach and Adam 
Kraft also lie interred here. This burial-place is situ- 
ated about a mile from the town ; and between it and the 
town gate are stationed, at regular distances, seven 
stone pillars, each bearing a representation, in bas- 
relief, of a scene in the passion of our Saviour. These 
pillars were set up, according to tradition, by a citizen 
of Nuremberg; named Martin Ketzel, as a representa- 
tion of the Dolorous Way, in Jerusalem, along which 
our Savfour is supposed to have passed, in going from 
Pilate's house to Calvary. 

There are many well-conducted public institutions in 
Nuremberg, such as a polytechnic institution, a gymna- 
sium, numerous schools, a society for the oncouragfe- 
ment of manufactures, &c. The public paper, called 
the Nuremberg Correspondent, is one of the most 
widely-circulated in Germany. At one period, the 
proprietor, editor, and printer were all females. 

We will conclude our notice of this city by mention- 
ing the date of the most important inventions ascribed 
to its inhabitants. The first watches (called Nuremberg 
eggs) were made by Peter Hele in 1500 ; the gun-lock 
by a person not Imown, about 1517; the air-gun by 
Lobzinger, in 1560; the clarionet by Christopher Den- 
ner, in 1690; wire-drawing machine by Rudolph, in 
1360; brast by Erasmus £bner» in 1550. 



OLD ENGLISH NAVIGATORS. 

For BritODs, chief, 
It was reserved, with star-directed prow, 
To dare the middle deep, and drive assured 
To distant nations throogh the pAthleas main. 
Chief, ibr theu: fearless hearts the glory waits. 
Long months from land, m hile the l>lack stonuj night 
Around them rages, on the groaning mast 
With unshook knee to know their giddy way ; 
To sing, unqucUed, amid tlie lathing wave ; 
To laugh at danger. Theirs the Irliuuph ho 
By deep Inventions keen pervading eye, 
The heart of Courage, and the hand of Toil, 
Each conquered ocean staining with their blood» 
Instead of tTcasure, rohhed by ruffian war, 
Round soeial earth to circle feir exchan^'C, 
4jid bind the nationv in a golden cjioin. — ^1'uom30N 

As the naval glory of England, whether in the sad 
necessity of war, or iu the laudable endeavour to promott 
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the operations of commerce and geographical science, 
must be a subject of interest generally to the inhabitants 
of the British islands; and as maritime discoveries, like 
other achievements of the human race, have, under the 
guidance or permission of Providence, progressed gradu- 
ally, some notice of the lives of those eminent individuals 
who, in former days, contributed to the establishment 
of British credit on the highway of the seas, may be 
generally acceptable. We propose, therefore, to devote 
a series of articles to the lives of the old English navi- 
gators, — ^men who have so largely contributed to the 
civilization of the human race by rendering easy and 
familiar the passage of the ocean, which, up to the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, was, very generally re- 
garded with those feelings which guided the pen of an 
old writer in the following passage : — 

The ocean, (he remarks,) encircles the ultimate bounds 
of the Inhabited earth, and all beyond it is unknown. No 
one has been able to verify anything concerning it, on 
account of its difficult and perilous navigation, its great 
obscurity, its profound depth, and frequent tempests; 
through fear of its mighty nshes, and its haughtv winds; 
yet there arc many islands in it, some of wnich are 
peopled, and others uninhabited. There is no mariner 
who dares to enter into its deep waters ; or if any have done 
so, they have merely kept along its coasts, fearful of 
departing from them. The waves of this ocean, although 
they roll as high as mountains, yet maintain themselves 
without breaking; for if they broke, it would be impossible 
for a ship to plough them. 

CABOT. 

Tlie history of this great navigator has been so much 
clouded in obscurity or misrepresented, that it would 
appear at first 'sight doubtful, whether we should put 
Cabot at the head of the naval worthies of our country; 
but the prominent parts of the following narrative will, 
we trust, satisfy the reader that we are justified in the 
course which we have taken. 

Sebastian Cabot, the subject of this narrative, was 
the son of John Cabot, or Gabotto, as his name is some- 
times found written. The efdef Cabot was undoubtedly 
a native of Venice, who frequented England on com- 
mercial affairs; but little more is known of him than that 
he was a wealthy, intelligent merchant, and fond of mari- 
time discovery. When his business caused him to 
sojourn in this country, his residence was at Bristol, 
where Sebastian was born in the year 1477. The young 
Cabot was early instructed in geography, navigation, 
and mathematics. When only nineteen years of age, he 
was included with his two brothers in a patent, dated 5th 
of March, 1496, and granted by Henry, the Seventh to 
John Cabot, his father, for the discovery and conquest of 
unknown lands. The object of this expedition seems to 
have been, to find out new countries in a north-westerly 
direction, and above all, a shorter and more convenient 
passage to the East Indies. 

It is remarkable, as showing the zeal and enterprise of 
these navigators, that this expedition, consisting of five 
ships, was equipped at the sole expense of the adventu- 
rers, which was probably the reason why these mariners, 
did not set sail till the spring of the following year. 
The ship which the Cabots sailed in, was equipped at 
Bristol, and named " the Matthew." On the morning of 
the 24th of June, they first saw the coast of North 
America, probably the part now called Labrador, 
about 56^ N. It does not appear that there is any 
farther account of this discovery ; but it seenas probable 
that the expedition returned to England immediately, in 
order to re-visit the newly discovered countries, with 
more definite objects of trade and empire. 

In the privy purse expenses of Henry the Seventh is 
found a very curious item, — " lOth August, 1497: To 
hym that found the new Isle £10." TTiis isle is sup- 
posed to be Newfoundland, which is to the south-east of 
Labrador. This seems probable ; for in another patent, 
grdnted to John ^' Kabotto/* he is permitted to take six • 



ships in any haven of the realm, of the burden of 200 
tons and under, " to convey and lede to the Londe and 
Isles of late founde by the seid John, in owre name, and 
by our commaundemente,** &c. At this time Sebastian 
seems to have been esteemed as the most scientific navi- 
gator of the family. When, about this period, the 
great discovery of Columbus began to be talked of in 
England, as a thing almost more divine than human, 
the eifect of it upon young Cabot's imagination was to 
excite "a mighty longing," to use his own words, "and 
burning desire in his heart that he too should perform 
some illustrious action." For some reason or other the 
elder Cabot did not head the expedition just referred to; 
but it devolved on Sebastian, whose progress in naval 
science, aided by his father's example and instruction, 
had been very great Our mariner, at this time, could 
not have been more than twenty-two years of age. 
About this time, t.^., in 1499, John Cabot died ; but there 
is no record of his death, nor is anything whatever 
known of Sebastian Cabot for the next twelve vears. 

In making the voyage above referred to, Ca1)ot sailed 
from England in the summer of 1498, and directing his 
course by Iceland soon reached Newfoundland, which he 
called Ter7*a de Baccalhaos^ or land of cod-fish, from the 
great quantity of that sort of fish found there. • 

Of this remarkable voyage a short account is pre- 
served by Peter Martyr, the historian of the New 
World, a writer of high authority, and an intimate friend 
of the navigator, who, at the time he wrote, was in the 
habit of paying him frequent visits at his house- 
Martyr tells us that the northern seas, between 
Europe and America, were navigated and explored by 
Sebastian Cabot, who fitted out two ships in England at 
his own cost, and with three hundred men directed his 
course so far towards the North Pole, that, oven in the 
month of July, be found great heaps of ice swimming 
in the sea, ana almost continual daylight. In our sum- 
mer the sun does not set at the North Pole for several 
months together; which curious fact is illustrated and 
explained in a Supplement on Astronomy, in a former 
part of this work [No. 411]. 

Martyr goes on to say that Cabot saw the land cleared 
of ice, which had been melted by the heat of the sun ; 
and, seeing such masses of ice drifting down before him, 
he was compelled to turn his sails, and follow the west, 
then coasting still by the shore, he was brought far into 
the south by reason of the land bending so much south- 
ward. As he passed along the coasts, called by him 
Baccalhaos, he affirmed that he found the same current 
of the waters towards the west, which the Spaniards met 
with in their southern navigations, with the single differ- 
ence that they flowed more gently. To account for 
the phenomenon of the waters of the ocean moving west- 
ward, which was of course first observed in the Atlantic, 
Martyr conceived that there must exist between the Old 
and New Hemispheres of the globe, certain great gaps 
or open places, through which the waters continually 
pass from east to west. The cause of this natural phe- 
nomenon, however, Cabot was expected to elicit; — the 
question at issue being simply this : — Why the seas in 
that part ran with so 8wift a current from the east to 
the west? 

Our more advanced knowledge of physical geography 
and astronomy enables us to explain the phenomenon 
just referred to. The principal currents are produced 
by the movement of the waters, perpetually setting from 
the polar regions towards the equator, and by the pro- 
gression of the tropical seas towards the west ; both of 
which are occasioned by the earth's rotation on its axis. 
By the laws of mechanics, any fluid body in rotation has 
a tendency to accumulate in a heap at the part in most 
rapid motion ; and accordingly, we find the waters of the 
polar circles naturally flowing from their own stiller 
region, to that of the more rapidly revolving equatorial 
zone Strong currents are thus formed, which, in somo 
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instances bear with tbem yast masses of ice. These are 
carried to a greater or less distance, according to local 
circumstances. Now the water which arrives among the 
equatorial regions from the north, has not a rotatory 
motion of equal velocity with that of this portion of the 
globe; and consequently, it has an apparent motion from 
east to west. 

Martyr informs us that at Newfoundland, the cod-fish, 
which the navigators took for tunnies, were so numerous, 
that they actually impeded the sailing of the ships I 
The inhabitants of those regions were found covered with 
the skins of beasts; but yet, not without the use of 
reason. He also relates that there are plenty of bears 
in those parts which feed upon fish. It is the habit of 
these animals to throw themselves into the midst of the 
shoals of fish, and seizing their prey, to bury their claws 
in their scales, drag them to land, and there devour them. 
On this account, he says, these bears seldom disturb 
men. 

After sailing down southward with a view to a passage 
to the Indies, and discovering the coast of Florida, Cabot 
returned home, chiefly through want of provisions. Soon 
after the death of Henry the Seventh, he was sent for 
by Ferdinand, king of Spain, in which country he arrived 
in September, 1512, and immediately received the title 
of Captain, with a liberal salary. It appears from Spanish 
authorities, that Cabot had felt disgusted with the want 
of consideration shown him in England; but this seems 
to have been mainly owing to the civil disturbances in 
England, and the preparation for war with Scotland. 

£i the year 1515, Cabot was appointed to revise the 
maps and charts in use among Spanish navigators : he 
was also preferred to the station of member of the council 
of the Indies. He was also selected to conduct an im- 
portant expedition for making new discoveries towards 
the west; but this plan was interrupted by the king's 
death. The new king of Spain, Charles the Fifth, was 
occupied elsewhere, and did not reach Spain for some 
time, during which the court was a scene of abominable 
intrigue. Fonseca, the enemy of Columbus, was in 
authority, and the insults offered by him and his creatures 
to Cabot, caused the return of the latter to England. 
In : 51 7 he was employed by Henry the Eighth, in con- 
nexion with Sir Thomas Perte, to make another attempt 
at a north-west passage. In this voyage he seems to 
have reached lat 67^** N., and to have entered Hudson's 
Bay, and given English names to many places therein. 
From this expedition he was obliged to return sooner 
than he intended, through the malice or timidity of 
Sir Thomas Perte, and the mutinous conduct of his 
crew. 

After this voyage Cabot again visited Spam, where he 
was named, by Charles the Fifth, Pilot Major of the 
kingdom, and entrusted with the duty of examining all 
projects of voyages of dbcovery. The Molucca islands, 
in the Eastern Archipelago, at this time very much en- 
gaged the attention of mankind.. The pope had pre- 
sumed to give away the newly discovered countries of 
the world between Spain and Portugal; and the latter 
power having earnestly represented that the limits, 
assigned to her by the pope in his division of the 
New World, would include the Moluccas, it was 
resolved that a solemn conference should take place, 
in which all parties should state their claims, and 
experienced men should attend for the purpose of refer- 
ence. At the head of this list was Cabot, and Ferdinand 
Columbus, son of the great navigator. The conference 
was held at Badajoz, in April, 1524, and by the end of 
May, sentence was pronounced that the Moluccas were 
within the Spanish division of the world. The Portu- 
guese retired in disgust, and threatened an expedition to 
destroy any Spanish or other vessels trading within the 
disputed territory. Immediately after the decision, a 
company was formed at Seville to prosecute the trade 
to the Moluccas, and Cabot was appointed to the command 



of the first expedition sent out by the company. Un- 
fortunately, the officers under Cabot were personally- 
hostile to him. Tlie expedition set sail in April, 1526> 
and proceeded to cross the Atlantic. On the Brazilian 
coast, a daring mutiny, excited by his officers, compelled 
him to resort to the extremity of putting on shore the 
three ringleaders, who were actually the persons named 
to succeed him in command, in case of his death. Cabot 
explored the river La Plata and some of its tributaries, 
erected forts, and endeavoured to colonize the country. 
He sent to Spain, and solicited the permission of the 
Emperor Charles to effect his object; as also a supply of 
ammunition, provisions, &c., which request was favour- 
ably regarded. 

AnoUier expedition arrived in the Plata in the sub- 
sequent year, coipmanded by Diego Garcia. After 
some disputes with Cabot, Garcia quitted the country, 
but left behind him some of his followers, who were 
guilty of acts which incensed the natives. In conse- 
quence, the whole nation burst with fury on the feeble 
colony, and Cabot was compelled to put to sea. He 
returned to Spain in 1531, where he resumed his old 
office, and made several other voyages. In 1548 he 
resolved to return to his native country. 

The throne of England was then filled by Edward 
VI.,. who, being very solicitous about maritime afiairs, 
conversed with Cabot, and received from him some ex- 
planation about the variation of the compass, first 
noticed, or at least first particularly attended to^ by our 
navigator. Edward granted him a pension of 250 
marks a year (166/. 13^. 4c?.), — a munificent reward in 
those days, and deservedly bestowed. He also made 
him Pilot Major of the kingdom. Cabot remained 
high in theyoimg king's favour, and was consulted in all 
affairs rehiting to trade and navigation. The advioe and 
influence of Cabot in directing an expedition to the north, 
opened to England the valuable trade with Russia: he 
was made governor of the company of merchant- adven- 
turers, by whom the expedition was fitted out; and the 
instructions delivered by him to the commander, Sir 
Hugh Willoughby, evince good sense, knowledge, and 
humanity. 

The journal of Stephen Burroughs, who was des- 
patched as commander of a vessel in the Russian trade, 
in the year 1566, shows the character of Cabot in a very 
fsvourable light.. Speaking of a visit to the vessel at 
Gravesend, before her departure, he says, — << the good 
olde gentleman, Master Cabota, gave to the poore most 
liberdl almes, wishing them to pray for the good fortune 
and prosperous successe of the Serchthrift, our pinnease." 

In the reign of Mary, the maps and documents of 
Cabot were consigned to the custody of one William' 
Worthington, who was associated with him in his pen- 
sion in the year 1557. It is supposed that all Cabot's 
nautical papers were by these means either destroyed^ or 
put into the possession of Philip of Spain, the husband 
of Mary: certain it is, however, that tney are no longer 
to be found. 

The time and place of Cabot's death are not known ; 
although his fiiend Eden gives some account of it. 
Speaking of a mode of finding the longitude, he tells us, 
^ Cabot, on his death-bed, tolde me, that he had the 
knowledge thereof, by divine revelation, yet so that he 
might not teache any man." We are told, however, by 
Eden, that he thought that <<the good old man in that 
extreme age somewhat doted, and had not yet, even in 
the article of death, utterly shaken off all worldlye vaine 
glorye." 



Fame, fame ; thou canst not be the stajt 

Unto the drooping reed, 
The cool fresh fountain, in the ^f 

Of the sovrs feverish neod ; 
Where most the ]ob» dne tvm or flee ? 
Not onto thee, bh 1 not unto thee«— 'Mas, Hxjf aks* 
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CASHMERE SHAWLS. 
IL 

Attempts to introduce tse Cashmbre Goat and 
THE Shawl Manufacture into England. 

The Cashmere goat is not confined particularly to 
the valley of Cashmere; bat is fonmd in various parts 
of Central Asia, between the Himalaya mountains and 
the Black Sea. The principal points in the most ap- 
proved breeds of the Cashmere groat are large ears, 
slender and cleanly-formed limbs, horns slightly twisted, 
and, above all, a long, straight, silky, white fleece. The 
quantity of the dowii procured by each goat does not 
exceed a few ounces in weight ; so that the cost of shawls 
manufactured from this substance must ever be high. 

In a former article we gave an account of the mode in 
which shawls are manufactured in Cashmere from goat's 
down, as also a few particulars respecting the goat itself* 
We will now detail the circumstances ttnder which at- 
tempts have been made to introduce this source of indi- 
vidual wealth into England. 

In the year 1828, a gold medal was presented by the 
Society of Arts to C. T. Tower, Esq., of Weald Hall, 
Essex, for having reared a flock of Cashmere goats, and 
having had a shawl manufactured from their down, and 
on that occasion a paper, published by the Society, fur- 
nished some interesting iacts on this subject. Unsuccess- 
ful attempts had been made in former years by two or 
three persons to obtain, through British interest in India, 
a few of the Cashmere goats, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther the breed could be naturalised in this country, and 
the gold medal of the Society had, for sook years, been 
offered with the same view, m order to keep the public 
attention fixed on the subject* It b to France, however, 
that we owe the first successful attempt to bring over the 
goats to Europe, and to rear them. Two agents, MKT. 
Fernaux and Jaubert, were sent out by the French govern- 
ment, about twenty years ago, to Persia, for the purpose 
of making purchases of goats in the north-eastern pro- 
vinces of Persia, and bringing them to Europe. A consi- 
derable number of these animals was procured, and 
although many of them died in their long and wearisome 
march to the Black Sea, and in their passage thence to 
France, yet a certain number survived, and were brought 
to Paris in the year 1 823. 

Mr. Tower, |iappening to be in Paris at the time of 
the arrival of the goats, succeeded in purchasing four 
of them, two males and two females, and in conveying 
them^safely to his residenea m Essex. In -the park at 



Weald Hall the animals continued in health, and hiulti- 
plied steadily, the number having increased to twenty- 
seven by the year 1828. The ^oats showed no impatience 
of cold, and were very healthy, requriritig only the occa- 
sional shelter of a shed in very rough weather. In 
spring, ^umnier, and autumn, they grazed like sheep, and 
were fed during winter with hay and refuse vegetables 
from the garden; but their favourite food was the ^or*^, 
{Ulex Europcmsy) which they devoured eagerly, without 
being annoyed by its prickles. 

The coat produced by these goats is a mixture of long 
coarse hair and of short fine down. The down begins 
to be loose early in April, and is collected easily and 
expeditiously by combing the anim. Is two or three times 
with a comb such as is used for dressing horses' manes. A 
good deal of the long hair comes off at the same time, 
but this is afterwards carefully separated. The down 
produced by a male is about four ounces, and of a female 
two ounces. Two pounds of down, as it comes off the 
goat's back, is estimated as sufficient to make one sha^wl, 
fifty-four inches square, and it will therefore require ten 
goats, male and female, to fdmish materials for one 
shawl. Mr. Tower, in 1828, had three shawls made of 
the down produced by his goats, the yarn being spira by 
Messrs. Pease, of Darlington, and the shawls being 
woven by Messrs. Miller and Sons, of Paisley. One of 
these shawls was examined by the Committee of Manu- 
facture, of the Society of Arts, and was found to be 
superior to others made of the French shawl-goat down, 
taken from the progeny of the goats brought over from 
Persia. This shawl, together with a pair of the goats, 
were subsequently presented by Mr. Tower to his late 
Majesty, King William the Fourth, as a memorial of the 
success which had attended this attempt. In the year 
1833 Mr. Tower, in a letter i6 the Society of Arts, 
speaks of the progress of his flock in the following 
terms : — 

As to my flock of goats, I have to report most favourably 
of its increase in point of numbers, and good condition. 
I have now upwards of fifty, and should in fact have had 
considerably above sixty, had I not lost ton or a dozen early 
last summer, from the injudicious supply given to them, in 
my absence from home, by the party attending them, of 
large quantities, which proved too succulent, and caused a 
loss to the above extent, by diarrhoea. The very small pro- 
duce of the piure Thibet wool rendei-ed it almost liopeless 
(as Uie quantity has not been found to be increased in this 
country) tliat they could be mode to pay as an article of 
profit. When it is considered, however, that the first crop 
of the Angora quintuples the quantity, and promises rather 
to improve tlie adaptation of it to the manufacture of shawls, 
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we liave only to import the Angora females, and the object 
is attained, whether for cnltivation in this country, or 
export to Austialia. 

From the foregoing details we may gather, that 
although the Cashmere goat appears able ia thrive in 
England, yet the small quantity of down yielded by each 
pfoat will render the manufacture unprofitable as a com- 
mercial speculation. We turn, therefore, to the subject 
alluded to in the last sentence of Mr. Tower*s letter. 

Mr. Riley, a gentleman many years resident in New 
South Wales, directed his attention to the best means of 
establishing a growth of fine wool in that country i and 
in pursuance of this object he transported to that terri- 
tory, in the year 1825 and 1828, two flocks of the finest 
Saxon sheep procurable in Germany. The result proved 
favourable, for the wools of New Bonth Wales, derived 
from those flocks, became eagerly purchased by mann- 
facturcrs who were able to appreciate their excellence. 
Encouraged by this success, Mr. Riley next contem- 
plated the introduction into the colony of the Cashmere 
goat, anticipating a result both favourable to himself 
and ultimately advantageous to tho country generally. 
The son of this gentleman thereupon directed his 
attention towards the purchas« of lome of the Caih- 
more goats which were known to be then existing in 
France, the result of the mission of MM. Temaux and 
Jaubert. 

Mr. Riley, on mspecting the flock of Cashmere goats 
under the care of M. Temaux, found that the quantity 
of down on each goat was so extremely small— not 
averaging above three ounces — that he deemed the 
animal wholly unfit for the object in view. The pro- 
ject of sending over some of these goats to Australia 
was therefore abandoned. Mr. Riley, however, was 
recommended to visit the flock of M. Polonceau, at 
Versailles, a gentleman who has succeeded in introducing 
an important improvement in relation to this subject, 
M, Polonceau was among the first to purchase a chosen 
selection of the Cashmere goats brought over by Ter- 
nnux; and having accidentally seen an Angora goat 
whose hair had an extraordinary silky appearance, re- 
sembling long, coarse, but very soft down, the idea 
struck him that from these two varieties of goat there 
might result a third variety possessing in many respects 
the joint qualities of the other two. The Angora goats 
were a peculiar breed introduced into France a few years 
after the introduction of the Cashmere goat. M. Polon- 
ceau made the necessary arrangements for testing the 
correctness of the idea which he had formed ; and he 
had soon the pleasure of seeing springing up around 
him a little progeny of Cashmere- Angora goats, whose 
coats contained a considerable quantity of long, fine, 
soft, and glossy down, in every respect fitted for the 
purposes of shawl-weaving. In 1826, the Soci6te 
lloyale et Ccutrale d*Agriculture de Paris, acquainted 
with the intesting result of M. Polonceau 's flock, being 
at that time in the third generation ; and considering 
that the down of this new race was more valuable than 
those of the East, and that it was the most beautiful 
filaceous material known, as it combines the softness of 
Cashmere with the lustre of silk, awarded him their 
largo gold medal. 

M. Polonceau sold four of his goats to the King of 
Wirtemburg, for the sum of 3400 francs; but as he was 
not willing at that time to dispose of any more of his 
flock, Mr. Riley returned to England without eflecting 
any of his projected purchases. At a subsequent period, 
however, this gentleman succeeded in obtaining from 
M. Polonceau ten female and three male Cashmere- 
Angora goats, which were safely conveyed to England 
for shipment to Australia. We believe those animals 
wore forwarded to their Eastern destination; and that it 
was intended, not only to rear this valuable variety of 
the goat, but also to produce another variety, interme- 
diate between, or combining the joint properties of the I 



Cashmere- Angora goat, and the common goat of Aus- 
tralia. 

Mr. Riley's communication to the Society of Arts, at 
the time he received a gold medal for his importation of 
the Cashmere- Angora goats into this country was made 
we bfilieve about tne time when the goats were about to 
be shipped off to Auitraliat and as we are not acquainted 
with the result of this interesting experiment, we will 
state briefly a few pRrticulars respecting the down, re- 
sulting from M. Poloneeau*8 experience. 

M. Polonceau has goats which have jrielded as many 
as thirty ounces of down in one seaion, and he states 
that the whole of his herd produce on an average from 
twelve to twenty ouncei each) thus showing the great ad- 
vantages which this breed hai over the pure Cashmere, 
which never yield more than four ounces, and frequently 
not more than two ounces of down per goat. M. Polon- 
ceau states that the Cashmere- Angoras are more robust 
and more easily nourished than the common goat, and that 
they are less capricious and more easily conducted in a 
flock. They prefer the leaves of trees, as do all other 
goats, but tney thrive either on hay or straw, or green 
fodder^ or in meadows. They also feed with equal 
Ikeility on heaths, and on the most abrupt declivities, 
where sheep would perish. For the first year or two 
of M. Polonceau's experiment he thought it prudent to 
give them aromatic herbs from time to time, but he 
afterwards deemed a continuance in that course unneces- 
sary* During the course of six or eight years he could 
never discover any particular disease to which the goats 
were liable, for they continued in robust health. 

The down commences to grow on the goat's back in 
the month of SeptembeTi and developes itself progres- 
sively until the end of March, when it ceases to grow, 
and detaches itself naturally, unless artificially removed. 
To collect the down, M. Polonceau waits for the period 
when it begins to detach itself, and then the locks of 
down which separate from the skin with little force arc 
taken off by hand. The down is taken from the animals 
every three or four days. In general it first begins to 
fall from the neck and shoulders, and in the following 
four or five days from the rest of the body. The collec- 
tion is completed in the space of eight or ten days : 
sometimes the entire down can be taken off* at one time, 
and almost in an unbroken fleece. The whole of it can 
also be removed from the animal at one shearing when 
it begins to loosen. The shearing has the advantage of 
preserving more perfectly the parallelism of the indivi- 
dual filaments, which much increases the facility of 
combing and preparing the down for manufacture. 

Both as regards England, considered as a manufac- 
turing country, and Australia, as a country whose re- 
sources are only just beginning to be developed, we deem 
the ftirther prosecution of the experiments briefly de- 
tailed above to be a matter of considerable importance, 
and well worthy of the attention of those who are favour- 
ably placed for prosecuting them. 



We are but too apt to consider things in the state in 
which we find thdm, without sufficiently adverting to tho 
causes by which they have been produced, and possibly 
may be upheld. Nothing is more certain than that our 
manners, our civilization, and all the good things which 
are connected with civilization, have, in this European 
world of ours, depended for ages upon two principles ; and 
were indeed tlie result of both combined; I mean the 
spirit of a gentleman and tlie spirit of religion. The 
nobility and the clcr^, the one by profession, the other by 
patronage, kept learning in existence even in the midst of* 
arms and confusion, and whilst government were rather 
in their causes than formed. Lcai'ning paid hack what it 
received to nobility and priesthood, and paid it with usury^ 
by enlarging their ideas, and by furnishing their min^s.— « 

BURKB. 
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THE PANTOGRAPH. 



Thk Pantograph is an ingenious and useful instrument, 
employed by arehttects, draughtsmen^ surveyors, and 
others, for copying drawings, either on the same scale 
as the original, or in any given proportion to it, larger or 
smaller. 

If we have a represen^tion — say» of a building ; and 
wish to make another copy of it on a separate piece of 
paper, and on a similar scale, we can do so by the aid 
of ordinary drawing instruments, such as a scale of 
inches and parts of an inch, a pair of compasses, a pro- 
tractor or sector for measuring angles, a parallel-ruler, a 
square^ &c. But, when a copy is to be made, for 
instance, only one-half or one-fburth the size of the 
original drawing, the difficulty becopies much increased, 
because every line, long or short, vertical, horizontal, or 
diagonal, must be reduced in the just proportion. It is 
to meet such cases as these, that the instrument called a 
Pantograph has been invented ; its name is derived 
from the Greek, and implies a universal describer ; and 
we proceed to the principle on which this instrument 
acts. 

AB, Bc,.DE, DF, (fig. 1,) are, respectively, fbur 
straight rods, jointed or hinged together at the comers 
in such a manner as to form a parallelogram, b f d £, all 
the angles of which are capable of altering with a very 
slight moving force. The joints are made with great 
care, in order that one ruler or rod may slide round on 
the other with ease and regularity. In instruments of 
the best construction, there is a small metal cock screwed 
to the lower bar of each joint, which supports the upper 
end of the axis upon which it turns. 




Suppose the drawing, and the copy to be made from 
it, to occupy separate pieces of paper: then the two 
papers are laid flat down on a table, side by side, and 
the instrument is made to traverse the surface of both of 
them; a pointed tracer being made to pass over and 
along every line in the original draught, and a pencil 
being at the same time employed in drawing similar 
lines on the copy-paper. The intention of the instru- 
ment, then, is to produce lines, by the pencil, exactly 
similar in position, and bearing a certain fixed proportion, 
to the lines followed by the tracer. These purposes are 
effected in the following ingenious manner. 

At the point c, in the bar b c, is fixed a small tube, 
intended for the reception . of a tracer or tracing-point ; 
the tracer being so fitted into the tube as to move freely 
within it, but without shaking. The bars A b and d e 
are each provided with tubes, shaped somewhat similar 



to that at c, but attached to a little apparatus which is 
capable of sliding along the bar, and of being screwed 
firmly to it at any desired part of its length. The differ- 
ence between the tube at c and those at o and a is, 
that the former is for the reception of a tracing-point, 
and each of the latter for the reception of a pencil ; also, 
that the former is fixed, while each of the latter is 
moveable along the bar to which it belongs. The 
pencil, phiced in one of the tubes o, a, has frequently a 
little cup at the top, for the reception of weights to keep 
the pencil dowiji upon the paper when the instrument is 
in use. The circular piece seen at a is a flat leaden 
weight with a brass stem rising from it, which fits in 
the tubes, in the same manner as the pencil or the 
tracing-point. This leaden weight has three or four 
fine points on its under surface, to keep it from shifting 
upon the paper : and under whatever tube it is placed, it 
forms a fulcrum, round which the whole instrument moves. 
The little weights in the cup at the top of the jiencil keep 
the latter pressing down upon the paper, in a position to 
make a pencil mark whenever the instrument is moved ; 
but, whenever it is desired to lift the pencil from the 

paper, it can be effected by the following means : A 

silk cord is attached to the pencil stem, carried through 
eyes made for the purpose at the joints £, b, and f, 
and fixed in a notch at the upper part of the tracer ; so 
that when the silk cord is pressed down by the thumb, 
the pencil is immediately lifted from the paper. 

Such being the arrangement of the instrument, let us 
assume that the drawing is to be copied on the same 
scale as the original, all the lines of the one being of the 
same length as the corresponding lines of the other. 
Then, the point c, where the tracer is placed, being 
permanent, the two tubes a and 6 are slid along their 
respective bars until the points A, G, and c are all in 
a straight line, and the distance a g is equal to the 
distance c g, that is, until the tube o is exactly midway 
between a and c. The pencil is then fixed in the tube 
A, and the leaden weight is attached to the tube g. 
In this mode of arrangement, every part of the instru- 
ment revolves round g as a centre, the tracer c passing 
in contact with the lines of the drawing, and the pencil 
passing over the paper which is to receive the copy. 
Then whatever line the tracer c be made to pass over, 
the pencil at a will make a similar and equal line. 
That the line will be equal is demonstrable from the 
mathematical construction of the instrument ; for, if the 
line B £ be in the first instance equal to d b, and d e be 
equal to bf, then b £ d f is a parallelogram, and will 
remain so, however the four angles may be altered. In 
our diagram b and d are acute angles, and ef obtuse; 
but, if the reverse of this were the case, the whole 
figure would still form a parallelogram. Neither is it 
necessary that all four sides should be of equal length ; 
for if apposite aides are equal, i.^., b b equal to d f, and 
o £ equal to B F, the parallelogram will still be preserved. 
It would be somewhat tedious to follow out the mathe- 
matical reasoning bv which it is shown that the lines 
drawn by the pencil are equal in length to those gone 
over by the tracer ; but it will not be difficult for a 
reader, who knows a little of geometry, to trace the 
consequences, first, of the parallelism of the opposite 
bars of the frame b e d f, and, secondly, of the position 
of the fulcrum G> half-way between the tracer c and the 
pencil A. 

In the next place, we will assume that the copy is to 
be exactly one-half the dimensions of the original draw- 
ing. The arrangement of the instrument will then be 
such as is represented in our diagram, where the leaden 
weight, which constitutes the ^Icrum — or rather in- 
dicates the position of the fulcrum — is attached to the 
arm a b at the point A, instead of being attached at g. 
The fulcrum and the pencil have, in fact, changed places, 
without any change being made in the relative distances 
of A from G, and of g from c. The instrument, turning 
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round A as a fulcrum, leads to this necessary result, 
that the point G, to which the pencil is attached, moves 
through only one half of the space which the point c 
traverses in consequence of the distance being only half 
as great from A as c is from a. Whatever length of 
line, therefore, the tracer c passes over, the pencil g 
will describe a line of just half that length. Here, then, 
the required effect is produced ; for the maintenance of 
parallelism in the opposite bars is just as certain here as 
in the foi-mer case; and the copy resulting from the 
action of the instrument will exacthr resemble the 
original, on a scale one-half the size. It is necessary to 
observe, however, that, when the pencil is between the 
fulcrum and the tracer, as in the present instance, the 
copy is seen in the right direction or position; but, 
when the fulcrum is between the pencil and the tracer, 
as in the former instance, the copy is reversed, the right 
hand side of the original being represented at the left 
hand side of the copy, and vice versd. 

As a third example of the action of the instrument, 
let us suppose that the copy is to be on a scale only one- 
fourth of that of the original ; in such case the pencil o 
will still be between the fulcrum and the tracer, but 
both pencil and fulcrum will be moved and adjusted to 
different positions on the bars to which they respectively 
belong. The adjustment must be such, that while c, gy 
and a, — the tracer, the new position of the pencil, and 
the new. position of the fulcrum, — are all in a right 
line, the distance from a to c shall be four times as 
great as the distance from a to g ; or, which amounts 
to the same thing, the pencil shall be only one-fourth as 
far distant from the fulcrum as the tracer is. Bearing 
in mind what has been before stated', it will be under- 
stood that all the lines which are drawn by the pencil 
will now be just one-fourth of the length of the corre- 
sponding lines in the original. 

Any other proportion may be chosen in a similar way, 
and tne instrument adjusted to that proportion by this 
formula; — As the distance of the pencil from the 
fulcrum is to the distance of the tracer from the 
fulcrum, so is the size of the copy to that of the original. 
But in using the pantograph it is seldom necessary to 
make any calculation in this respect ; for the arms to 
which the pencil and the fulcrum are attached are so 
graduated as to comprise all the proportions likely to be 
required in practice. 

The instrument is supported on six castors, one under 
each joint, which move freely over the surface of the 
paper, and give the joints a facility of adjusting them- 
selves to the motion of the pencil. But, however 
carefully the instrument may be made, it is difficult to 
use, on account of these numerous joints and castors, 
which, while they make the instrument heavy for the 
hand, also render it difficult to mark the minute and 
gently curving lines, which often require to be copied. 

To remedy in some respects these defects, a panto- 
graph has been constructed of the form represented in 
the annexed cut (fig. 2.) Here we see five bars, 
moving freely on each other by means of six joints. 
F is the fulcrum, attached to the central cross-bar, and 
capable of sliding along it to any one of a scale of 
divisions engraved on the bar. d is the tube which 
carries the tracer, and b a moveable tube carrying 
the pencil. Then, supposing a copy has to be made the 
exact size of the original, tibe fulcrum is screwed down 
exactly at the centre of the cross-bar, as in the diagram ; 
and the pencil B is so adjusted that d f and b shall all 
be in one straight line. The construction of the in- 
strument involves, as a consequence, that the fulcrum 
will be exactly midway between the other two points ; 
and, as a second consequence, that the lines drawn by 
the pencil shall be just as long as those gone over by 
the tracer. If the copy is required to be only half as 
large as the original, the fulcrum f is slid up to^ twice 
as far from the bottom of the bar as from the top ; and 



when the pencil b is adjusted to the position h, where it 
will be in a right line with d and f, then the distance f 
b will be equal to one-half the distance y*D, and the bnes 
of the copy will be only one-half as long as the corre- 
sponding Imes of the originla. 
Fig. a, 

A I 




It is obvious at a glance that this instrument is more 
simple in its coustruction than the former, principally 
from the circumstance that the fulcrum is always 
attached to the central bar. When the copy is to be of 
the same size as the original the fulcrum is fixed midway 
between the tracer and the pencil; when it is to be 
larger than the original, the fulcrum is to be nearer to 
the tracer than to the pencil ; when smaller than the 
original, the fulcrum is to be nearer to the pencil than 
to the tracer. 



Our home is not in this mortal clime. 
Our life hath not its bounds in time ; 
And death id but the cloud that lies 
Between our souls and paradise. 



IIant persons deprecate the study of the older authors on 
scientinc subjects, as a waste of time and mental energy. 
To a certain extent, this is correct. To seek in them for 
that knowledge which thev had no means of attaining, 
would be obviously absurd. No one expects to find a 
microscopical description of the tissues of the organized bod^ 
before the era of the invention of that instrument. But it 
will often occur that men of original views suggest thoughts 
which they have no power of following out, — ^which, are, in 
fiict, in advance of their time ; and these may be pro- 
fitably taken up at a subsequent period. Moreover in tnose 
departments in which the phenomena are constantly pre- 
senting themselves to inspection, an acute observer wiU fre- 
quently seize almost intuitively the essential detuls, and 
transmit to posterity accounts oijthem which mav be highly 
valuable as bases for ^rther inquiries. Thus the descrip- 
tions of diseases, founded on symptoms alone, left us oy 
Hippocrates, were probably not surpassed by those of any 
other physician down to the time of Sydennam ; and the 
descriptions of various species of animals, including not 
merely their external form, but their internal structure, 
which were drawn up under the direetion of Aristotle, it 
not actually by him, would, if attended to by subsequent 
natur^ists, have saved them from many errors, some or 
them egregious ones. We by no means recommend the 
study of bygone authors to those who desire merely to ac- 
quaint themselves with the present state of the science they 
are pursuing ; since to them it would be generally a misem- 
ployment of time. But on those who are pursuing the 
patn of original inquiry in any department upon which, the 
means of investigation were within the reach of their pre- 
decessors, we would urge a careful research into their con- 
tributions, whether of f^ or opinion, as a matter of interest 
as well as of duty. They will frequently thus be able to 
start from a more advanced position; they wiU often receive 
valuable assistance in their progress ; and, |when they have 
completed their work, they will be able to reply more suo- 
cessndly to the attacks of those who represent their discove- 
ries as "noUiinsr newy-^-BriHshandJ^breiM Medical Be- 
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MUltlLLO ANO Hte Wokitk 

XI ■ 

The most interesting period in the life of atnan of 
genius, is that which includes the struggles of his fear!i<er 
yeaH?t wb follow him through all th« difflbiiitits of his 
ear^eh, a"nd eur sympathy is so much excited that we 
almost feel our own destiny to he united with his. We 
rejbiOT al ^s success ; sorrow at his hopes deferred ; but 
we experience a feeling somewhat akin to disappointment, 
when, having attained the object of his desires, his life 
movea on unchequered. We sigh for more adventure* ; 
and bW^Lttsfe ^ lt)ttk feir Ihe ftilstt exdietnettt of romance 
in the stjbetti^fcl ttf bitogML^jhitAl thilh> ^ oftien cease to 
be int^ii^tdi IVi iK« fiemAlt\ing chaptet* of a life Which no 
longek- dfeah ih rtiH4hg fe^hts. 

The ^ Ifeiitte Md»4Ub*' App*feclated hjtt well the jjfea- 
sures xst ^\iA Mid i^UtttoUS r^Urenlent to furnish th« 
materiJiU ^ Jj^HtuttAl hdi-hitiv^ to his bittghaphen Out 
artist having Atl«tined ihak disUncUoh which he knerited, 
has r^tdfHled his \{(^ iti ht^ wot-kS) Mi to them we must 
now V^lfet fbf th* ^iomjpleiioA of buf iktptcK; but wo 
numeH>U« %}t^ thfe t^eiuti^% blP this p^% ttian^ liiat iht» 
notice «f* \^Yj bHfef lfelfe<iWbh mUSt §\i«llce5 the rfcader, 
at all ihfcfeHAte^ In ihte subjet^ will ritttftttd It diAcull to 
obtain ft VlteW ^ leVtehil of Mtirillo^S pi^flutes contained 
in matiy biP Ihtft QtlbHes of fenglaiids es^pocially DHlWli^ 
Gallery, Whibh Ift ^h to the (public by tneans ^ttek^li 
furnished gratuitously at the principal print ft)H)|[Mli 

It i!i pt-bbably t consiequence of not studyltig til ttftly 
that a hdWbttal pfettuUarity of air, habit, and coilHH&hAnete, 
pervadi&S All tttte picliifes of JVfurillo: nothlti|r biP the 
academy is td t)^ diseovered in his groupes; %U nil Ma- 
donnas awd 8ii,intBhave the Spanish casttftf f^i^HM; %hd 
though hfe itdbpts a beautifully natuHkl ^tpression, yet 
there is getHelrally a peasant-like sim^Ucitv in his ideas, 
holding a tUiddle (tlace between th^ vutttHty of the 
Flemings, kWi tke elen^ant taste tot th« ttHliftlift; \h his 
rustics W« behold life itself, widk fk thihUt^ i&ttention to 
costumftt Nahy bf his llgurM dP ^ HdVl^l^ &fe «f 
magic lultHfe «ind trahsp4ren«^J^ i^ hlie; but still thef« 
is a ceHAift Cftit ftUti e!t|[)r«ssittll tsit f^luHM Which appear 
striliingt;^ ^h)VtA«l»l lb aitj^ t^tt« tb whbHi Andalusian 
cointenatt««ft kt% IhLMlttkth ttl« fii))(l«t Mi4 U% Saintt^ 
pa ticul&fl]^ duk lhftll«llMH) KfiVtef-) &H& nobltft fthd o(tM 
subUme |^<&tar««t tMt ^ ftttbllmilj^ bf MiirlHb ItHth^r 
forces mt <Mkff«& lltHllf«^ tHlth AHd ftltttt^Ucity ftlWdyi 
prevail; the paintlftf )»H^!ltik what IMb M^s, akld nbt What 
he conH5l^«. }t<^lli lift tft distlllg1it«habl« tlVbtn his 
preceptbf Velas^ttf^ftl ttlftt fmit ¥MM\i^ by htfc tourtly 
habits MA lhter«mirse With the gt^Ats <HcmtHlct«d %. WMt^. 
proud AMI IW^Ultif ehatalillefv b WM^ th« ftifiipte Mi4 
chaste ^«A b( IVturillo neveir ftbttght tb Mptv^l t ^\fki\k 
and peHli^ lilLst) sweetly t^Hi)^«H*4 hf Kuthtttij^ AttA 
benevotett^HH hiatus his cahVtsd; and whe^^tef hl« cha- 
racters tm tfllt>adsioned, it l« by the zeal of <bvt»tibn — 
never bjr lh« fctiilty passions*. 

One ef tH« AHt^st pictures of Murillo, Vtt^ ^tk 
Thomas^ bf Villa ifm^ distribUUhg ftlm« tb th« ftitk 
and the t^bbf, W«« exhibited t f^W years ^ mt dbe exhi- 
bition of th« Bw^ty bf ttt^liftk Artists; 

This fine blietiiTe (say* Bl\ WwMfeH) wife Ibtttterly fti the 
Church of Ihte Franciscans, tt Owtbi^ h is of lh« second 
period of the mastei-, in whltttt* «h^ kiii mUHt fttjtti Madrid 
with a lively recollection bf tft* pStttttt^ bf Velas^bez, he 
united |jreat fidelity tonature in the design, and bt-ecision 
in the sm^le forttts. Tlie subject was a peculiar^ happv 
one for MiirillO; tn the head of the saint, in which priestly 
dignity and fffrAvity ate admliiablv expressed, he has proved 
how equal he was to such telWotts subjects, from the 
legends of the ibonkish saints. The eripples and the sick 
aflfbrded him, oh the other hand, an ample field to show his 
skill in representations from common life, which we so 
highly admire in his beggar boys. The calm intellectual 
action of the saint forms a striking contrast with the lively 

• Sm CuMBML^xf d's Amcdotet of Emintni Faintert in Spuin. 



excitement e^the di^ti^essed, ^ho§l» Whbfo f^ttscfotusMss is 
concentrated in their i^agemess for Uib momentei;^ iiliftfac- 
tion of their, bodily necessities^ 

Murillo appears never to have quitted Spain, — ^he did 
not even make a second journey to Madrid: he was so 
much averse to pretension and display, thdt by the time 
he had attained his fifty-seventh year, his productions 
were scarcely known in that courtly city. But, in the 
year 1670, one of his pictures was exhibited there in the 
great procession of Corpus Christi, to the admiration 
and surprise of the whole court and city. The King, 
Charles the Second, invited Murillo to Madrid, and pro- 
mised to appoint him one of the royal artists. But 
Murillo, whose love of retirement and attachment to his 
native city of Seville could not be superseded by any 
considerations of interest or ambition, excused himself 
iVom the proposal on account of his age. He was then 
requested to send to Court some specimens of his 
performances, equal in merit to the picture he had 
exhibited at the solemnity before mentioned, and was 
promised munificent liewards if he accepted the commis- 
sion. Murillo could oppose no absolute excuse tb this 
request, but at the same time evaded an immediate com- 
pliance by requiring a longer space of time for executing 
the commission than the impatience and curiosity of the 
king Ijould dispense with. His majesty, therefore, em- 
tllbycd an agent to buy up the pictures of Murillo, and 
fbdt^ «bme of the finest works of this artist found their 
WWf ihto the royal collection. 

MttHUo contributed largely to the adornment of the 
cbut^htel bf his country. Amonj^ others, there is a fine 
picturtft it ISeville, in the Christening Chapel of the 
tbuh^ bf the Miraculous Paduan, representing the 
SavftHtt Hbd St. Antonio Under a glory of fherubims, 
tbb bfttk f round giving the perspective of part of a tem- 
ple ; and by the side of the saint is a tablb on Which is 
pl&ced a jar with lilies, so accurately represented, that 
thb monks relate the story of a small bird attempting to 
Mj%t upon the flowers, to pick the seeds; a cbmpHment 
which has often been paid to many an inferior artist, but 
which the monks enlarge upon with rapture^ but, in 
tbb present cases It would be unfortunate if the fame of 
Mtlrillo d«p^ttdbd at all upon feuch a trifle, because the 
Whble babk gtiiHibd of this picture, ibeluding the lilies. 
Was put Itt bi^ Vnildez, a cotemporary artist. 

To ^tuHlio also is due the five grand eompbsittons, 
exhibiting different periods in the life of Jacob. These 

Setbres W^Hft brtginally in the collection of the Marquis 
^ VilldhiauHgbfe. The first design was to embody the 
life bf t>avid With the landscapes or back grobbds, by 
t|bAeit) triarte, of Seville, who exbelled in that branch 
bf tht* arti Murillo desired Iriarte to paint the land- 
»Atoift*v «itod be would afterwards add the figures: h-iorte, 
bH u^ biheir band, contended fer MbHllb^ (^fettinji^ the 
figures bbfbrb he filled up the back |^uilds: — tb remedy 
this difficulty, Murillo executed thb Whble Witbbbt triarteli 
afcsistandH takibg Jacob's History instead bf tKivid's. 

Hke cbAracter of Murillo i^nd thb terminatibb of his 
Ulte, lire tbbs described by Mr. Richard Cumberlattd. — . 

MbHUb Was in bis person graeeful, of a mild and humble 
deportment, and an expressive handsome countenance ; to 
the jtllUli^bi^ts of interest or ambition he was equally in- 
sensible ; he fe«$8lted^ te ^ have seen, the ot^en of Charles, 
and at his d«Ath Was fbUbd bb«lK«S(^ of bH% hundred rials, 
which he had received the day before-, and sixty dollars in 
a drawer i bb Vv«d Ih his seventy -third year^ when mounting 
a scaffold to make a painting of St. Catherine, for the con- 
vent of Capuchins, at Cadi^ he fell and bruised hiniself so 
hiuch as to bring on a violent increase of a didOhier which 
already existed ; but such was th» delieacy of his nature, 
that being unwilling to expose his Infirm lly to the exami- 
nation of a surgeon, he suffered in silence ; and, after some 
days' anguish, a mortification taking plate, With perfect 
composure he resigned a life, tinged witli no other excess, 
but that of an inherent modesty, to which, having repeat- 
edly sacrificed what is generally esteemed most valuable in 
life, he lastly gave up life itseli. 
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THE PHUQSOPHY OF A PEG-TOP. 
Wb trusi thai our yomng^ r^der^ vrHl not be diaposod to 
spin their tops with leas zest when we assure them that 
this toy presents a very difiouU problem to the Natural 
Philosopher: that the theory of its motions has engaged 
the attention of very eminent men, and that the ques- 
tions arisixig therefropa ar^ by no ttieans satisfiactqrily 
answered. The boY wha layes bis peg-to.p because it \% 
an ing^iQU4 tpji wv\l, we ^ope, be taujjht hy the presej^t 
Article ta i>(^avd it with a higher degvf^ ojl i^tereatj ai^d 
the man (^ such thera be) who deapiaea the pegp-tc^ 
because it U a t«^, ^ill ])^ve an app<>rtui;^ty of learning 
that ^luch philosopl^ m^ \^ gathered frooi childish 
thiug?. 

Tb^ ^f\^ ^j^ntri^nce wfeerebiy a top is set ^pwviW[> 
peed nut, bipi particularly described. Tl^e string wbicn 
is w^m^^d xov^d the t^p avd suddenly unccdled \irith a 
jerking (i^^id of i^ction, ha9 the efeot of in^parting w^^ular 
motion to the top« ^^w circular motion is always the 
result of two forces, one ef which attracts the body to 
the centre around which it mov^s, and hence is csdled 
the c«n^rJiRcia^foTce; ftnd the other impeU it to, moye 
off i^ a right l^ne froip the ceoi^tre, ^n^ this constitutes 
the q#»*rjf*^«4/ foroe. In all ^rcular wotio*> the^e two 
forces ooastantly balance each other : if it were not so, 
the revehing body must evidently appiH>aoh the eentre 
of motion or recede from itj accorcfing as one or the 
other force prevailed. ThlJ^ is well ilhistrated by the 
actipu of a slings When a atone is whirled round in the 
f}^^S% a projectile fore? ia Iwparted to the stone; hut \\ 
IS preveftted froni flying off on account of the cou^teif^ 
acting or oentripetal force of the string; the momeoti 
however, that the string is \inloosed, the stone ceaaes 
to move in a circle, but darts off in a right line ; because, 
being released from confinement to the fixed or central 
pointj it is acted on by one force onh^^ whych ahoa'^B 
produces, mf^Jifiork in a V^ghi Uv,$* 

We need scarcely inform our young reader that it is 
impossible for him to set up his top SO that it shall 
stand steadily on its point without spinning it. He can 
never keep the line of direction within its narrow base : 
but when the rotating n^otion is once established, there 
i^ no dif^culty in preserving it for ^ time in its erect 
position. Why is this? When a top i^ spinning we 
have au example of circular motic^ round a cent^fkl 
axis ; and the more rapidly the top spina, the greater ia 
the tendency of all its parts to recede from the axia; or^ 
in other words, the jp'eater is the centrifugal forces the 
parts which thus revolve may be regarded as so many 
powers acting in a direction perpendicular to the axis; 
but as these parts are all equal, and aai they pass with 
great rapidity ro^u^d the a^is, the top is in equilibrio on 
the end of its axis, or point of support, and thus ita erect 
position is maintained. But the top soo^ falls, on account 
of two great impediments to its motion ; viz., the friction 
of the peg on the ground, and the resistance of the air. 
If the top could be made to revolve on a point without 
fVictlon, and in a vacuum, it would coutiuue to revolve 
for ever* aod alvfa^s piaintain the saBo^e posi^ioja, Eut as 
it is i^apossible to comply with these twp conditio^, let 
us see wtmt xeaulta have followed the attempts to reduce 
the retarding forces as much as possible. 

About the middle of the last century Mr. Serson 
contrived % top, which, instead of the usual pear ahapis 
of the oominon peg-top, prosented a horazontol surlhee 
similar to what we shot^d obtain by piercing the oentre 
of a disk of wood with an axis pr peg. The upper sur- 
face of ^h'ls top was polished, and. H presented, while 
spianing^ a true horizontal plaue. It coJ^itinued to spiA 
fpr thirty-five minutea- On hei^g ^puu (after the spanner 
of spinning a humming-top), on the table of an air-pump, 
it was covered with a glass receiver, from which the air 
was then removed, and the top continued to spin during 
the space of two hours and sixteen minutes. I 

Mr. Roberts, of Manchester, a few years ago made a i 




top which would spin in the air forty-.two minutes. Ho 
made another top, and, in order to give it a neat appear^ 
ance, covered it with lacquer; when he found it would 
not spin more than seventeen minutes; he removed the 
lac()uer, and the top continued to spin as long as at 
first. He found that the lacquer, although it improvef 
the appearance of surfaces, yet it imparts to them a vast 
number of minute roughnesses, scarcely, if at all, appre- 
ciable by the touch, yet sufficient to offer so much 
additipual resistjW^ce t9 motion in the air. 

Fii.1, The accompanyiug figure 

represents a top made by Mr. 
Evans^ of Swansea. Its shape 
is that of a disk of about four 
^d a half inches iu diameter^ 
but rather thicker at the centre 
thap at the edges; the central 
\l part through which the spindle 

^ passes is about an inch in 

thickness; and at the edge the thickness is about five- 
eighths of an inch. The top is put in motion like a 
common humming-top, by ^leans of a yard of cord passed 
through the hole in the upright spindle. A rim of lead 
passes round the top aud is inserted to the depth of 
about three-fourths of au inch. The steel peg on which 
the top spins is about seven-eighths of an inch long; it 
is not brought to a very fine point, because, in spinning, 
it is apt to drill a hole through the surface upon which 
it is placed. The spindle or axle is of wood, and nearly 
two inches long: the co»d is wound tightly round this 
spindle; one person holds th^ two handles firmly, and a 
second draws out the cord to its full length. The cord 
should not be drawn out too rapidly at first, but with a 
speed giadually Increasing. The best surface to spin it 
on would probably be a small agate cup, but, in the 
absence of thii^ we nuiy employ n plate or saucer, over 
which a little oil has been rubbed. Mr. Evans says, 
'^ that by a simple eontrivanee, namely, sticking a knit- 
tingrueedle thvough^a reel of fifte cotton, containing 250 
yards, and attaching it to the top at full speed, I have 
been enabled to ascertain to a great nicety the speed of 
iniue that spins forty miuutea; the cotton was run off 
the reel in somewhat less than one minute; and from 
frequent trials, I find it makea no less than 4500 revo- 
tiona in the minute." 

We will now return to the common form of the peg- 
top, and endeavour to explain the means by which the 
top ia enabled to rise from the oblique position (which it 
always more or leaa assumes when first set spinning,) 
into the truly vertical |koaition which produces the effect 
oalled fi^jxmg, where the motion is so steady that it 
scarcely seems to move. 

When the top is sUtpmg^ its centre of grrarity it 
situated perpanmcukrly ovev its point of support; but» 
in rising from an oblique to a vertical position, the top 
must have its centre of gpmidty raised. The force which 
effeeta this change has hee& a subject of contest in the 
philosophy of the peg^iop, and we believe that Dr. Paris 
was the first to oier a satasfifcclory explanation thereof. 
He considers it to depend upon the ferm of the extremity 
of the peg, and not upon any simple efect connected 
with the rotatory or centrifugal force of the top. If the 
peg were to terminate in a fine, that is to sav* in a 
xuathefoatiQftl point,) the top ne\ep ^ould raise itself- 
J^t A> ^x C, \^g' 4) be a top »pinnii^ in an oblique posii 

tion, having the end 
of the peg c on which 
it 9pins brought to a 
fine point. It will 
continue to spin hi 
the direction in which 
it reaches the groimd, 
without the least ten- 
dency to rise into a 
more vertical posi- 
580—2 
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tion, and it is by its rotating or eentnfagal force that it 
is kept in this original position : for if we conceive the 
top divided into two equal parts, A and B, by a plane pass- 
ing through the line x c, and suppose that at any mo- 
ment during its spinning the connexion between these 
two parts were suddenly dissolved, then would any point 
in the part a fly off with the given force in the direction 
of the tangent, and any corresponding point in the part 
B with an equal force in an opposite direction; whilst, 
therefore, these two parts remain connected together, 
during the spinning of the top, these two equal and 
opposite forces, A and b, will balance each other, and the 
top will continue to spin on its original axis. Hence the 
rotating or centrifugal force can never make the top 
rise from an oblique to a vertical position. 

But in order to be satisfied that the change in position 
depends on the bluntness of the point, let A b c (fig. 8), be a 
ton spinning in an oblique position terminating in a veiy 

Fig. a. 




short point with a hemispherical shoulder pom. It is 
evident that in this case, the top will not spin upon a, 
the end of the true axis x a, but upon p, a point in the 
circle p m to which the floor i f is a tangent. Instead, 
therefore, of revolving upon a fixed and stationary point, 
the top will roll round upon the small circle p m, on its 
blunt point, with very considerable friction, the force of 
which may be represented by a line» o p, at right angles 
to the floor i p, and to the spherical end of the peg of 
the top : now it is the action of this force, by its pressure 
on one side of the blunt point of the top, which causes 
it to rise in a vertical direction. Produce the line o p 
till it meets the axis c; from the point c draw the line 
c T perpendicular to the axis a x, and t o parallel to it; 
and then, by a resolution of forces, the line t c will re- 
present that part of the friction which presses at right 
angles to the axis, so as gradually to raise it in a verti- 
cal position ; in which operation the circle p m gradually 
diminishes by the approach of the point p to a, as the 
■ axis becomes more perpendicular, ana vanishes when the 
point p coincides with the point a, that is to say, when 
the top has arrived at its vertical position, where it will 
continue to »leep without much niction, or any other 
disturbing force, until its rotatory motion fails, and its 
aide is brought to the earth by the force of gravity. 

There can be no doubt that this explanation is correct, 
and however difficult it may appear to the general reader, 
jret it is worthy an attentive consideration. The follow- 
ing remarks by Dr. Amott will greatly tend to illustrate 
and simplify the theory of Dr. Paris. 

While the top is quite upright, the extremity of its peg, 
lieing directly under its centar& supports it steadily, and 
although turning so rapidly, and witii much friction, has no 
tendency to move from the place ; but if the top incline at * 
all, the edge or side of the peg, instead of its Y&ry point, is 
in contact with the floor, and the peg then becoming as a 
tnming little roller, advances quickly, and describ^ a curve 
Bomewhat as a skaitei^s foot does, imtil it come directly 
under the body of the top as before. It thus appears that 
the very fiwt of the top inclining, causes the pomt to shift 
its place, and to continue moving imtil it come again di- 
tectly under the centre of the top. It is remarkable tliat 
•vea in philosophical treatises of authority the standing of 
a top is still vaguely attributed to cenlrifugal force. And 



some persons believe, that a top spinning in a weighings 
scale, would be found lighter than when at rest; and others 
most erroneously hold that the centrifugal force of the 
whirling, which of course acts directi^ away from the 
axis, and quite equally in all directions, yet becomes, 
when the top inclines, greater upwards than downwards, so 
as to counteract the gravity of the top. The way in which 
centrifugal force really helps to maintain the spinning of a 
top is that when the body inclines or begins to &11 m one 
direction, its motion in tliat direction continues until the 
point describiiiff its curve, like the foot of a akaiter, has 
forced itself nnaer the body again. 

The gyrations of the peg-top depend upon the same 
principle as tiiat which produces tne precession of the 
equinoxes; vis., an unequal attractive force exerted upon 
the revolving mass. In the one case, this b known to 
arise from the action of the sun and moon on the exceas 
of matter about the equatorial regions of the earth ; in 
the other, from the parts of the top being unequally 
affected by g^vity while it is spinning in an inclined or 
oblique position. Sir John Herschel says:-— 

The precession of the equinoxes coniists in a real, but 
very slow motion of the pole of the heavens among 
the stars, in a small ciicle round the pole of the eclip- 
tic. Now this cannot happen without producing oorrea- 
ponding changes in the apparent diuxnal motion of the 
sphere, and the aspect whien the heavens must present at 
very remote periods of history. The pole is nothiz^ more 
thsn the vanishing point of the earth's axis. As this point, 
then, has such a motion as described, it necessarily follows 
that the eartii's axis must have a conical motion, in virtue 
of which it points suocenvely to every part of the small 
circle in question. We may fbrm the best idea of such a 
motion by noticing a child's peflp-top, when it spins not up- 
right, or that amusing toy tne te-to-tum, which when 
ddicatelv executed, and nicely balanced, becosnes an el^^ant 
philosophical instrument, and exhibits in the most beautiful 
manner, the whole phenomenon, in a way calculated to give 
at once a clear conception of it as a fact, and a considerable 
insight into its physical cause as a dynamical efiect. 

The following ingenious and useful remarks we 
borrow from Dr. Paris. 

If a top could be made to revolve on a point without 
friction, and in a vacuum, in the case of its velocity being 
infinite, it would continue to revolve for ever, in the same 
position, without g^rration. If the velocity were finite, it 
would for ever remain unchanged in position, in the event 
of the centre of gravity being directly over the ^int of 
rotation. In any other position (supposing its velocity very 
great, although not infinite) there would arise a continu^ 
uniform gyration, the line which passes through the point 
of rotation and the centre of gravity slways making the 
same anffle with the horizon, or describing the same circle 
round tne zenith. But in all artificial experiments the 
circumstances are very remarkably changed ; if, indeed, the 
centre of gravity happens to be situated perpendicularly 
over the point of rotation, the ton will continue quite 
steady, or eletjping, as it is termed, tul nearly the whole of 
its velocity of rotation is expended. In any other position 
the top b4;ins to gyrate, but reclining at all times on the 
outside of its physical point of gyration, the top is uni- 
formly impelled mwards, and this, (when the velocity is 
con«derable,and the point broad,) acts with force sufficient 
for carrying the top towards its quiescent or sleeping point ; 
but when the velocity is much diminished, this power 
becomes fteble, the gyrations increase in diameter, and the 
top ultimately Mb. 

As the peculiar office of man is to govern and defend society ; 
that of woman is to spread virtue, afiection, and gentieness 
through it : ^e has a direct interest in softening and 
humanizing the other sex. Man is too rugged to be even 
just towards those whom he only loves, but does not re- 
spect: he is too powerful to be swayed by those whom he 
only respects^ but does not love. The empire of woman 
must be won, not solely through his sense of justice, but by 
the grace and delicacy, the tenderness and purity she dif- 
fuses throu&;h life ; but her rights will neither add dignity 
to her Bociiu influence, nor bring practical security to her 
domestic station, except as they are found really to promote 
the virtue and happiness of society.— M^oman'* Bights and 
Duties. 
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ON CHESS. No. XIV. 
The Automaton Chess-Playkr. 2. 

Fig. 8. 




A horizontal section of tbe Chwt, as loen from aboTe. 
Fig. 4. 




A Ttrtical Mctioii. of Om Chttt. 



We propose on the present occasion to describe tlie 
externa] appearance and the mode ofperformance of the 
chess automaton, as detailed by M. Windisch soon after 
its first introduction to the public The reader will fancy 
himself a visitor to M. de Kempelen's study, as described 
in our last article. 

The first object that catches the eye on entering this 
room is the automaton, placed opposite the door. The 
chest to which it is fixea is three and a half feet lon^, 
two feet deep, and two and a half feet high. It stands 
upon four castors, by which means it may be easily 
moved from one place to another. Behind this is a 
figure, the size of life, dressed in the Turkish fashion, 
seated in a wooden chair, attached to the chest, and 
which moves with it when it is wheeled about the room. 
This figure leans with its right arm upon the table, and 
in its left hand holds a Turkish pipe, in the attitude of 
a person who has just been smoking. It plays with its 
left hand,— a circumstance which the inventor says was 
due tp his own inattention, and not discovered until the 
work was too far advanced to rectify it. ** But what 
does it signify," asks ^^^disch, << whether Titian 
painted with his left hand or his right ? " Before the 
automaton is a chess-board, screwed down to the table, 
to which its eyes areiconstantly directed. M. de Kempe- 
len opens the front door of the chest and takes out the 
drawer at the bottom. The chest is divided by a parti- 
tion into two unequal parts : that on the left hand is the 
narrower ; it occupies little more than one-third of the 
chest, and is filled with wheels, cylinders^ levers» and 
other pieces of clock-work. In that on the right are 
also seen some wheels, spring-barrels, and two horizon- 
tal quadrants. There is also a box, a cushion, and a 
tablet, on which are traced some characters in gold. 
The inventor takes out the box, and places it on a small 
table standing near the machine : he also removes the 
tablet, which is to be placed on the chess-board aa soon 



as the game is over, to enable i!he automaton to answer 
such questions as may be put to him. 

In the drawer above-mentioned are red and white 
chess-men on a board, with which they are taken out and 
placed on the side of the chess-board. There is also a 
small oblong box, containing six small chess-boards, each 
showing the end of a game. Any one of these situa- 
tions being set up on the automaton's chess-board, he 
undertakes to win, whether he play with the red or the 
white men. 

In showing the interior of the machine the inventor 
not only opens the front but also the back doors of the 
chest, by which the wheel-work becomes so exposed as 
to afibrd the most thorough conviction that no living 
being can possibly be concealed ; and in order to make 
this exposure more complete, the inventor generally 
places a wax light in the chest, so as to illuminate every 
comer of it. He then lifts up the automaton's robe, 
and turns it over his head, so as to display the internal 
structure, which consists of levers and wheel-work, of 
which the body of the automaton is so full that there is 
not room to hide a kitten. Even his trousers have a 
little door in them, which is opened to remove even the 
shadow of suspicion. 

M. de ^Vl^disch assures us thai the inventor does 
not shut one door as soon as he opens another, — " no, 
you see, at one and the same time, the uncovered auto- 
maton, with his garments turned up ; the drawer and all 
the doors of the chest open." In this state the inventor 
moves it about, and submits it to the inspection of the 
curious. 

After allowing sufficient time to examine it closely 
he shuts all the doors, and places it behind a balustrade, 
which prevents the company from shaking the machine 
by leaning upon it while the automaton is at play, and 
leaves room for the inventor to walk about, and approach 
the cupboard on either side, but he never touches it 
except to wind up the works. He then introduces his 
hand into the body of the automaton, in order to arrange 
the movements properly, and concludes by placing a 
cushion under that arm of the automaton with which he 
plays. ^ 

The inventor places the little box (before spoken of) 
on a table near the machine: there is, however, no 
visible communication between the automaton and the 
table or the little box ; but while the automaton is play- 
ing, the inventor frequently opens this box, to examine 
its contents, which are unknown to the company. It was 
generally supposed that this box was merely a plan calcu- 
lated to di^laract the attention of the spectators, but the 
inventor assured M. de Windisch that it was so indis- 
pensable that the automaton could not play without it. 

We are now prepared to see the machine play. When 
the automaton is about to move he lifts his arm leisurely, 
and directs' it to the piece which he intends to play : he 
suspends his hand over it,— -opens the fingers, — stakes it, 
— ^places it on the proper square, — and again removes 
his arm to the cushion. In capturing a piece he first 
removes his adversary's man, and then substitutes one 
of his own. A slight noise of wheel-work, somewhat 
resembling that of a repeater, is heard during every move 
of the automaton. This noise ceases as soon as a move 
is made and the automaton's arm replaced on the 
cushion; and not till then can the adversary make a 
fresh move. The automaton always claims first move, 
and moves his head so as to look over the whole board 
whenever the adversary makes a fresh naove. He nods 
his head twice when the adverse queen is attacked, and 
thrice when check is given to the king. 

If the adversary makes a wrong move, the automaton 
shakes his head, returns the piece to the square from 
which it had moved, and then plays his ipove ; so that 
the adversary loses his move as a punishment for his in- 
attention or wilfdl mistake : this often happens, from a 
desire on the part of the player or the company presenti 
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to see the av\tomato.tt detect a mistake, and take advan- 
tage of it. This condition is one among others which 
facilitates the vinning of games by the automaton. 

The inventor requests those who play with the auto- 
maton to be carefvu \o, place the pieces exactly in the 
middle of the squares, lest the automaton \n opening his 
hand to take the piece should mis^ it, or receive some 
dams^e* A Wovp oi^ce made oi\ either side is not 
allowed to be Retracted, 

The machine cannot make above ten or a dozen moves 
yrithout bei^xg wound up again \ but it is evident that the 
simple pperatipn pf winding up the springs of the arm 
of the machine c^^ produce no other effect than that of 
restoring tq i^ tl^e w* w^o(ri;f, without having any VdtLn' 
ence ojs its vi^ direciriv- In this latter quality consists 
the principal merit of the machine, and here also lies the 
xpystery •, for the operation of winding vip is the only one 
the inventor is see?i to perfftrm^i ^ud this the only time 
^hen \se touches the machine. Matjiemati9ians of all 
countries have examined it with the n^ost scrupulous 
attentiqn without being ahle ^p discover the least trace 
qf its mode pf pperatipp., 

I have {vaquantly been in the apartment, (saya Wiacl]«Gh») 

where the automaton was at play> with twapty pt thirty 
inore p^xsonsy who kept their eves rivettetf cm tbe inventor. 
"We never saw him approiwh within two or three yards of the 
machine, nor do aught else than look occasionally into the 
box betore mentioned ; nor ever betray himself by the least 
motion which to us fippeared capable of influencing the 
machine in any shape whatever. 

To show also that magnetism has nothing to do with 
the movements of the chess autoq^atoi), the inventor per- 
mits any one tq place the most powerful Tpa£[^et Q^ tbe 
machine. 

The automaton also performs the feat of moving the 
knight over the sixty-four squares qf the chess -hoard ip 
as many leapsf One of (he spectators places a knight 
on any square : the autpmato^i immediately takes its and 
observing the knight's peculiar move, begins a| the 8()uare 
occupied by the knigh^ and causes tne piece to cover the 
sixty-fqur squares in the same number of move^ without 
missing one, and without touching one square twice : 
this is ascertained by one of the spectators putting a 
counter or^ each square hp touches* 

Such, then, is an account of tbe ^ppearai^ce and per- 
formances qf the chess automaton, as exhibited soop after 
its first invention. Wp havp given our description \t^ 
the present tense, ^» being better calculated to afford the 
reader an idea of the extraordinary aensatipp caused hj 
this very remarkable machine. 

Of all his inventions M. de If empelen prided hluia^If 
least on his automaton chess player. He frequently spoke 
of it as a mere trifle, and though considenug it merely as 
a machine, (without reference to the plaq adopted for 
putting it in motiou,) it oertainly possessed some mecha- 
nical merit, yet that the greater part of the reputation it 
had acquired was owing to a happy deceptiqn, 

M. de Kempelen was far from coveting the celebrity 
which his automaton obtained for him, nor did he desire 
that it should be considered as a prodigy. He wished it 
to be understood that the wonderful effects of his 
machine were due to a certain boldness of thought on his 
part, and a happy choice of means employed in the de- 
ception. He was unwillipg to part with his secret, and 
refused considerable offers made to him by persons whq 
hoped to make their fortune hy exhibiting it. He even 
threw aside the automaton in order to devote his mecha- 
nical abilities to new researches and inventions of a more 
serious nature, and more calculated for public utility j 
and althoup:h frequently visited by travellers from diffe- 
rent countries, who wished to see his famous automaton, 
he declined showing it, stating that it had received 
damage in being moved about from place to place. He 
had, in fact, nartly taken it to pieces, and left it for some 
vears iq a dilapidated state, in which conditiou }t woul^ 



have remained, but for the following circumstance: — ^tfae 
Grand Duke B&ul of Russia, with his consort, under the 
travelling titlea of the Count and Countess du Nord, 
paid a visit to the Emperor Joseph the Second, at the 
Court of Vienna, who, wishing to gratify as much as 
possible his distinguished cpiests, betnought himself of 
de Kempelen's machine. In compliance, therefore, with 
the desires of his sovereign, de Kempelen got the auto- 
maton into working order within the space of five weeks. 
It excited the greatest surprise and admiration in the 
minds of the Count and Countess, who, as well as the 
principal nobility, advised the inventor to send it to some 
of the chief cities of Europe. The emperor approved of 
this plan, and gave de Kempelen leave of absence for two 
yean for that purpose. The chess automaton was there- 
fore despatched on its travels. In 1783 it first ap- 
peared at Paris with the greatest applause: it was beaten 
at chess by the professors at the Cafe de la R%ence, but 
this circumstance by no means detracted from the merit 
of the nuichine, if such we may call it; nor did it tend 
to elucidate the mystery which was the grand cause of 
the excitement, which everywhere attended the presence 
of this automaton. 

De Kempelen found the automaton so profitable an 
exhibition in Paris that he determined to visit London, 
where we hope to find him in our next article at No. 8, 
Savile Row, Turlington Gardens. 



Ik no province of science, in no part of the vast and diver- 
sified scenery of nature, are the various attributes of God 
more^wpnderfuUy and impressively displayed than upon 
the bright field of astronomy. In tne contemplation of the 
brilliant scenery of the starry heavens, the man whose mind 
is stored with the rich and varied results of modem dis- 
covery has an advantage over those who are uninitiated into 
these sublime mysteries of nature, attended with corre- 
spondent obligations of piety and devout admisfition. W hen 
an ignorant and uninstructed person looks up to the ethereal 
concave, he sees nothing but a vast canopy mantling the 
globe on which he dwells, and studded with so ma^y 
spangling points. To him it is nothing but a scene of 
gay conmnon, In which he can discover no law beyond 
that of a periodical impeaxance above the hortson, nor 
eonoeive any end saitahle to the variety and the magBi- 
t^de of the means which peem to have beep employed, 
^ut the man of science sees with otlier eyes; ho looks up 
to that glorious theatre of wonders, >ybich has been spread 
above him and around him| with other notions, and, unless 
his miiid be blinded by prejudice, and incased In impiety, 
he cannot fail to be led tq other refiections. Where the 
nntaught eye saw nothing but a promiscuous assemblage of 
twinkling lights, he beholds tha most peifect ngnlarity, 
hatmony, and Mer. Whev^ the ignorance of the former 
could perceive onlv the dispositions and arrana^ente of 
chance, his knowledge can trace the footsteps of the most 
consummate design. To his enlie^hte^ed vision the speck 
enlarges into a world, and the spark swells into a lun^tnary. 
While conducted by the hand of science, be ranges over the 
fields of ether, and mUows the planets in their course ; while 
he contemplates these vast bodies wheeling through the sky, 
Wider the wfluenoe of a combination of forces, which can 
be reduced to the lawa of the most rigid demonstxatMn, 
ginning each upon i^ ow^ axis, and at the same time tra- 
vellli^ ^th inconceivable velocity along its orbit; while 
he passes on from star to star, froni svstem to system^ the 
centre of one being probably only a planet moving w^ith its 
attendant satellites around some more distant centre : and 
when the line of scientific observation having now feiled 
him, his imagination takes the helm and conducts him 
among those lemoter woridf^ which as he advances are found 
to rise in thie^tcir dusters oyfz the face of the abyss; while 
be is engaged in this voyage of discovery, or rather in this 
tour of oDservation pver the manifold wprks of God, at every 
step must be rising higher hjs conceptiox^s of the pow^jr 
and majesty, of the wisdom and ^oodpesa of that Being, the 
very threshold of whose dominions he has scarcely been 
able to pass. Overwhelmed with the immensity and vari- 
ety of the objects of hia contemplation, he sinks down in 
the conscious acknowledgment of his littleness, and seeks 
repose to hia wearied facultiea in the homage of silent ado- 
ration.*-DiiVi£s*s Satidmaid. 
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. U Tns Var»tib8 Ani) Cuativavion or xtak 

BfiBt*. 

Wfi oflen fitid that plans formed by individuais ^'r tii^ 
gratification of tiieir oWn pHVAte ^ds Itod to results 
^hich th^y littk^bnletapkted, antl which fi«queAtly t^d 
to the piibHc gtto6l; IM^-y Bbntipafrte, influenced by bitt^f 
hatred to^Ms EhJgtArid, fetVote to cripple l^)t tibtntoteirt^ 
By endeavouring to render FVAnce quitte ittdependeul of 
ihe British coWies in obtaining & supply of the necessa- 
l*ies of life. due. of kis plans was to obtain su^ar from 
Beet'Tooti and although the feeling with which this plan 
wai proB^uted has long since passed liWay, yet th« re* 
sutts of nuiberous e!cpeHments madte in <ionformity with 
it biglong to the t^nse of science^ and o&n i^^tber be for^ 
gotten nor despised. 

* Nearly a century ago, Margraf, a German chemist, 
^und that sugar may be obtained from the whibe beet- 
root in greater quantity than from any other European 
plant. Achafd and other experimentalists subsequently 
invi&sti gated the subject) with a view to determine the 
best mode of obtaining sugar from the beet. It will, 
thei-efore, be desirable to prefoce our notice tof this branch 
of industry with a brief account of the principal varieties 
of tke beet, in order to indicate the qiialities in which the 
white variety differs from the others. 

The botanical namte for beet is Betc^ so called fh)m 
tile resemblanee which the plant is thbugfat to bear^ while 
ihe seed ift swelling, to the form Of the Greek letter ^. 
It is ranked among the class Pentandna ; order DigyHta. 
There are three or four species, each of which presents 
several varieties. The Beta cicla, or common culinary 
beet, includes the common green-leaved beet, the large 
white beet, and the chard, or great Swiss beet. The 
Beta fffeo/ors of Grta:t German beet^ commonly called 
Mang-el'Umrsfefn, presents the dark-green-leaved, the lights 
greien -leaved, and the red-veined-leaVed varieUesi. Lastly^ 
there is the Beta ruhra^ which includes the common red 
beet and two or three other varieties nearly allied to It. 
The principal features presented by these three species 
are the following : — The Beta ckla has a small oblong 
white root, producing from its cr^wn many large, oblong, 
succulent leaves, on broad fobt-stalkfr, and erect branch- 
ing seed; stems tWH) or three fbet high^ garnished with 
close setting leaves, and long spiked of gr^ehiSh flowers, 
which are succeeded by plenty of rip6 seed in autumn. 
The Beta major has a large, long, reddish, or Sometimes 
whitish-red root; and very large> oblong, thick, Succulent, 
leaves; The B^ta rubra presents a large red eatable 
root, crowned by mkhj large, oblong, reddish-purple 
teaV^s ; and when H shoots, sends up erect stalks and 
branches, terminated by lonj^ spikes of Bnw«rs and we>ed\ 

'the purposes to which theste varieties of beet arfe 
applied, or rather, We should say, th'e modes in which 
they have been applied as food, are many. In some in- 
stances Uie root itself is cut up and eaten ; in others, the 
stalks and mid-rib of the leaves are stewed and eaten like 
asparagus $ in a third kind the leaves, being large and 
succulent, are occasionally used in the manner bf common 
beet, and J)articulariy to boil as spinach, or to put into 
soups. As food for cattle, the variety termed mangel' 
wurzei has been much used of late years; and the 
reader may frequently see, on the pier or quay of Hun- 
gerfbrd market^ immense heaps of tnis root, landed from 
bargee and vessels, for the London market. 

It does not form part 6f onr plan to extend farther 
the notice of beet generally ; but We shall now pttjceed 
to the consideration of the mode in which one particular 
variety of the plant is cultivated, for the production of 
sugar. The researches of Achard and Gottling have 
combined to educe a regular and systematic train of 
operations. 

Achaxd recommemte that the soil fbr the growth of the 
beet should be one in which wheat has been grown. A 



low situation, not exposed to great oif lasting drbtight. 
is to be preferred. The ground should be plougheu 
thrice over, and as deep as the nature of the soil will 
admit. Immediately after the third plbughing, which 
should be done in April or the begittning of May, the 
ground is to be brought sttiooth by the harrow ; and by 
means of a rake, whose teeth are distant from nine td 
twelve Inches, lines are to be traced alohg the Shrface. 
I^hen, by drawing the rak'e itt transversfe lines across 
these, the ground becomes divided into Squares, measured 
by the distances of the rake'S teeth. Ihto each inteti 
secting point of the lines thus drawn, Otofe capsule con- 
tdhihg several seeds is to be inserted, to ^he depth oi 
an inch ; a process which may be easily attended lb by 
children. When the plants have terminated and felk ot 
eight leaves are formed, the ground must be weeded, aiid 
If the young plants be too much accuinulated on a par- 
ticular spot, the superabundant ones are to be pulled 
out. After the ground has been once cleared of the 
weeds, the plants grow up so speedily, that their leaved 
soon completely cover the ground; and thus absolutely 
preveut the growing of any more weeds. In conse* 
quence of this circumstance, an acre of ground cultivated 
with beet occasions no more trouble till the time o^ 
gathering; which circumstance greatly facilitates tbe 
cultivation, because the time of the cultivator, who is then 
busied in his com harvest, is not required to be at all 
employed on this object. 

Respecting the choice o^ seed, care must be taken 
that it be not obtained from roots which, aJFter their ger- 
mination, have been transplanted On seed-beds; but 
from such as remained on the spot where they grew from 
the capsules, till autumn, and whicn likewise havd jpro- 
duced the true oblong, thin, cohical roots, the best suited 
for preparing shgar* This is necessary, l>ecause the 
seed of untransplanted beet produces roots more par- 
taking oi the spindle form, which, as we have reinarked, 
is that wnich has been found most profitable. 

Among those varieties of ttie l)eet which have that 
shape of root deemed most favourable for the produc- 
tion of sugar, Achard enumerates four ot different 
colours. Some have a pale red rind, and are internally 
quite white; others, with a rind usually of a deeper red, 
have internally reddish stripes; others again, of a more 
or less deep red, have red circles ; and lastly, there are 
some which, with a rind almost white, have the internal 
parts yellow. These varieties have different degrees o( 
value, in the preparation of sugar. That which is white> 
with a light red rind, deserves the preference above the 
others, yielding much sugar, and an agreeably sweet syrup. 
The red-striped or circled roots, whose rind is of a darker 
colour than the kind just spoken of, afford sugar; but 
the syrup is bad, on account of its retention of the 
taste of the root, which cannot be removed but by expen- 
sive chemical processes. Those with a white rind and 
yellow interioi^ afford much crystallizable sugar; but are 
not calculated for the production of moist or raw sugar, 
on account of tbe exceedingly disagreeable taste of the 
syrup. 

Achard made some very ingenious inquiries into the 
effect of light on the developbment of a saccharine prin- 
ciple in the beet. It is known that asparagus becomes 
more sweet and pleasant to the taste when kept excluded 
from the light than when exposed to it. Endive, too, 
has a tough harsh-tasted leaf when exposed to the free 
action of light; whereas, when the inner leaves are de- 
fended, by tying the outer ones together, they change 
their colour, which passes frcmi green to yellow; the 
firmness of their textcgre is weakened; they become 
tender, soft, brittle, and full of juice ; and their taste, 
which was before exceedingly disagreeable, becomes mild 
and pleasant. Reasoning from these facts, he inquired, 
not only whether any particular principle, such as the 
saccharine, was affected by light, but also whether all 
parts of a plant were similarly affected, or whether differ- 
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ent members of the plant. Hia researches led him to 
these two conclusions: — 1. That the absence of light 
augments the saccharine liquor in almost all rootSy or in 
the genus arismg therefrom; that its presence diminishes 
it; and that to shade the whole surface of a piece of 
ground) on which such roots are nused, adds very much 
to the increase of their saccharine matter. 2. That 
light has not the same effects on the different parts of 
the same plant; for, in the case of ihe fruity so far from 
being influenced in the same way as the root, the saccha- 
rine matter is augmented by the presence of light, and, 
on the contrary, is not only retarded but diminished by 
the absence of light As a further support of his 
opinion, 'he states that the upper parts of carrots, par- 
snips, beet, and other vegetables, which are not covered 
by the earth, lose the sweet taste naturally belonging to 
them; while the root, which is enveloped in the ground, 
possesses much of the saccharine principle. 

The way in which Achard proposes to take advantage 
of these effects is, to shield as much as possible the beet 
root from the action of light during growth, and to ex- 
pose the upper part of the plant freely to its influence, 
m order that the saccharine principle, naturally belong- 
ing to the plant as a whole, nyiy settle down more and 
more completely in the root. It is for a similar reason, 
that he piWers the spindle-shaped roots to those of a 
more globular form, as being more likely to keep from 
the influence of light. Of the different varieties of root 
which were tried, Achard found sugar to result more 
abundantly from those which were of small size, and 
oonsequently had grown near one another; or whose 
heads had been buried underground ; or which had flat 
heads, and therefore, from which the leaves had not 
been taken off; or, finally, which possessed a conical or 
spindle-shape, and had not been transplanted, but had 
received their fuU growth in the places where they ger- 
minated from seed. On the contrary it was found that 
onlv pulp and ill-tasted syrup were formed from roots 
which were strong and thick, and consequently grew at 
a greater distance from one another, or from those whose 
heads were large and round. 

It therefore appears, that in order to produce roots 
which shall yield a remunerating quantity of saccharine 
matter, the plants should be planted with that degree of 
proximitv to each other, that the leaves shall spread over 
the wnole surface of the ground, and form a kind of 
umbrageous canopy. These leaves are not to be cut 
until a];>out the month of September or October, when 
the root itself is taken up. 

The reader will then understand, that according to the I 
experience of Achard, the cultivation of the beet for the 
production of sugar is not a difficult process, considered 
m an agricultural point of view; but Uiat care is neces- 
sary to keep the root excluded from the action of light. 
The plant will then attain, by the month of. October, 
the condition which is required for this purpose. We 
shall in another paper, therefore, trace the routine of 
processes by which the sugar is obtained from the beet- 
root. 

HYMX. 

God of Nature, God of love ! 

Seen below, around, above. 

Traced in every varied form. 

Heard in every awful storm; 

Glorious in the noonday light. 

Mild and beautiful in night; 

Now, O bounteous Lord I to Thee, 

Low we bond the suppliant knee. 

'Tis thy goodness glows around, 

Becks the fields, and clothes the ground ; 

'Tis thy breath, in gentle gales, 

Sweeps along the dewy vales ; 

'Tis thy bounteous hand distils 
Healthful waters from the hills; 
To Thee, O God ! our lives we owe^ 
And every blessing here below, 



THB TE0E USB OF TALENT. 

Thxrb can be no doubt that the great primary end, to 
which ev«^ man of talent should consider his powen^ ia 
whatever Ime of intellect or attainment they may piedomi- 
nantly lie, as solemnly and sacredly pledged, is the promo- 
tion of the glory of the great Author of his beiqg. This 
was the veiy olnect for which such an order of mind was 
bestowed upon him, and proportioned to the superior eneij^y 
and capability of that mind is unquestionably the force of 
the obhgation by which he is boond to ffive its exertions a 
sound and salutary direction. This is the central pointy to 
which every ray throughout the whole circle of human 
endowments should st^dily and uniformly conveige. It 
is true indeed that the object may be promoted in various 
ways— -that it may be advanced by difiwent habits and mo- 
difications of intellectual exercise. In establishinff the 
glory of the Deity as the great standard to which all the 
efibrts of the mind ahould be ultimately referred, there is 
no necessity that the Acuities should l>e cramped in their 
exerdsee— that ihey should be confined in their attainments, 
gurtial in their application, and timid in their researches. 
With this object, on the contrary, their most unfettered 
developement — their most extensive and loftiest excnrsiona^ 
so &r firom beinff incompatible, are in the highest degree 
coneenial. In tne grana system of the moral universe^ 
while the gloiy of its Author, as the suxi. occupies the 
centre,' there is range enough both for the naming; comet, 
which wheels throuj^h its distant round-^stillnowever 
paying the homage oia strict and undeviating gravitation-^ 
and for the milder planet, which appears to pursue a more 
r^:ular and uniform course. Whatever may be the amount 
of the talents which any individual has received, there is 
abundant scope for their exercise, and for carrying on sudi 
a profitable negotiation in the varied intercourse of human 
society, as may enable him, on the great day of account 
while he feels himself to be at best an unprofitable servant, 
to return them, in the language of the parable, with usury 
to Him that gave them. As the scenes of nature are infi- 
nitely diversified— «s its laws require to be investigated 4md 
its beauties to be displayed, by the exercise of appropriate 
powers of mind, and as the attributes of Deity admit of 
various modes of illustration, then is obviously opportunity 
afforded for the developement of every order of talent, and 
for the indulgence of every pura and well-regulated taste, 
while the end is still uniiorm and the same. Science, his- 
tory, philosophy, poetry, and the fine arts may be cultivated 
in all their departments with all the enthusiasm which the 
most devoted adherent of these pursuits may desire, with- 
out any necessary dereliction of that mmury design to 
which they must all he subordinate. The intellect may 
prosecute its researches and delight itself with the disco- 
veries of truth; the judgment may arrange her materials 
and form them into trains of reasoning ; the memory may 
accumulate her treasures and make still fresh additions to 
her stores; the imagination may embody her visions, and 
fancy may weave her garlands; while the eye of the mind is 
still fiimly fixed upon that which gives a diaraeter of sacred- 
nesB to evety efibrt All that is raally wanted is simplicity 
of purpose and a sublime rectitude of aim. The spirit of man 
was never designed to be stretched upon a Procrustean bed, to 
the form and dimensions of which the elastic powen of the 
soul are to be rigidly adapted and measured. But while 
the mind may justly assert its native liberty of action— i 
while it may refuse to have its kindling ener^es smothered 
beneath the choking layen of antiquated notions and pre- 
dilections, and to snape its conceptions into a servile con- 
formity to the model of pravailing and ordinary senti- 
ment — while it is privileged to expatiate with ficeedom over 
the varied field of thought, there must still be a point with 
which it will be found to move in harmony. Though it 
may rise above the influences of earth, then must still be a 
luminaiy in the heavens— 4here must be a fixed, a never^ 
varying resard to the glory, the majesty, the will and the 
purposes <x its beneficent Creator, whose sway it must un- 
reservedly own; and until it has been brought under this 
legitimate and salutary control it is as incapable of guiding 
itself aright as the fiibled Phaeton of directing the chariot 
of the suu.-^Davibs's Handmaid. 
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THE BANKS OF THE THAMES. V. 




WINMOB CASTLX. 



H«« Ulk tnd Talat, the woodland and the plain, 

H«ra Murth and water leem to atriTO again; 

Not chaoa4ike tomtfaer craahad and braiacd. 

But, aa tlie world, hannoniooaly oonfliaad 

Whara order in ▼wi*^ we tee, 

And where, though all thuigi differ, all agree. 

Here waring grotea and ehecqueredacene diqplaj. 

And part admit, and part exclude the daj; 

There intenpened in lawna and opening gladea, 

TUn treea ariae that ihnn each odiera' ihadea. 

Here in ftiU light the maMt plaina extend; 

There wrapt in clooda thehluiah MQa aaceod: 

Eren the wild heath diapUya her purple djea, 

And midat the deaert flruitAil 6elda anae, 

That crowned with tufted treea and apringing oorn, 

like Terdant idea the saUe wwte adorn. 

Let India boaat her planta, nor envy we 

The weeping aniber or the balmr tree. 

While br our oaka the preeioua loada are home. 

And reahna oonnnanded which thoae treee adoni.^PoPB . 

Whkn Mr. Ireland wrote his description of the Thames, 
nearly half a century ago» he said, *< Were I to fix on a 
spot for a picture, it should be at turning the bend of 
the river at Clewer, when by the evening sun the parts 
are so beautifully discriminated, and so happily massed 
by the shadows, as to form a splendid object, in which 
beauty and dignity are equally combined." How fur 
the progress of building during the last fifty years may 
have lessened the picturesque beauty of the scene, would 
perhaps be estimated differently by different persons; 
but there can be no doubt that the view of Windsor 
Castle, and other places near Clewer, is one of the most 
interesting which the banks of the Thames afford. The 
Vol. XIX. 



whole neighbourhood teems with associations : Windsor 
Castle, the residence of so manv sovereigns; Eton, 
with its distinguished seminary; Datchet Meads, and 
Heme's Oak, with their Shaksperian associations; all 
arrest the attention of the Thames tourist at this spot. 

The Thames passes between Windsor and Eton, 
having the former town on the south bank, and the 
latter on the north. The town of Windsor has fre- 
quently the additional epithet of ** New " attached to it, 
to distingruish it from Old Windsor, a village a mile or 
two distant. Like many other towns in England, it 
seems to have owed its origin to the castle built near it. 

The Castle was comment by William the Conqueror, 
who chose the summit of a lofty hill for the site, partly 
as a matter of security, and partly for the pleasantness 
of the situation. He enclosed parks, made large forests 
for hunting, and enacted laws for the preservation of 
game. Henry the First added a chapel and other apart- 
ments, as well as walls and ramparts. This monarch, 
as well as John, and, the first two Edwards, made Wind- 
sor a frequent place of residence. Edward the Third 
pulled down nearly the whole of the Castle, and erected 
the greater part of the present splendid structure. The 
work was accomplished under the direction of William 
of Wykeham, afterwards Bishop of Winchester, and 
one of the most able architects of his time. He re- 
ceived seven ehilUnge per week as his professional 
emolument,— 4L large sum in those days. It is said that 
he was on the brink of disgrace by having cut in a stone 
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of the new building the words, <'This made Wykehnift, * 
a sentence etpable of g clottU« ro^aftlitj^ biit whieb he 
explained Ha intended tei Mpljf ibtt the lAsih' wa0 the 
mating of his fortune*. Sfc, Gedf ffU's Clldpel ^ks begun 
by Edward the Third, and finished by Edward the Fourth^ 
whd was burled there, and whose remains wer9 found in 
1789, in ^ coffin beneath his monument. 

Nearly all the successiye monarchs down to the time 
«f Elisabeth made some additions or improyements to 
the Castle; and indeed the same may be said of subse- 
quent sovereigns. Henry the Seventh made additions 
to the chapel and upper ward; Henry the Eighth rebuilt 
the principal gateway ; Elizabeth constructed the terrace 
on the north side of the Castle; and Charles the First 
also made some alterations. During the fury of the 
Republicans, the Castle suffered much damage; but 
Charles the Second, on his restoration, repaired the in- 
juries which it had sustained, furnished the royal apart- 
ments in a costly manner, formed a collection of paint- 
ings, and also a niagaxine of arms* 

Passing over the intermediate monarchs, we come to 
the time of Oedrgtt the Thirds who made very great 
alterations tinder the superintendence of Mr. James 
Wyatt. liiese ccnlsisied chiefly in rendering the apart- 
ments habitable^ and introducing the more modem com- 
forts iiiio tbd^ arrangements; in the rabldlding of the 
great siaireasi); the restoration of thti pointed style of 
architecturt^i wbleh Charles the Second had displaced for 
others ineoftstftteht with tke general chAfaeter <if th« 
building; the thbrough repair of St. George's Chapel; 
and the preparatloii of a mausoleum for his Majesty and 
his descendants. After the death of that monarch, his 
successor 0(M^ ttD fmfik planned f^r and still 
more etteii«i^« dMfcUjies, um Wblth Sif ii«# Wjrihrdto 
was enga^e^ tki^tfhM^ fiM k%'i Mi& SYen since 
that period, tahimtjm alteraUoiis havf beea nu/itk 
and great tttitlav has been hi^rti4 W ^m^ iilM paiHi^ 
fit for the n$iwmib of ^ lt»Vl^%ii df i g^tioUiit^Yi 

The buildiiigl 6Mti^osiil|f th« C^tle IM iahbixi i inile 
in circumferenc^i aiid ar^ cOtitdlned in ot lurrounded by 
three wards or courts.. The upper ward etmtains on the 
north side the state apartments, and the hall and chapel 
of St. George. On the east and south sides are the 
sovereign's private apartments and those of the royal 
household. The old principal gateway, being low and 
inconvenient, was replaced by a new one, of noble and 
imposing appeartfcftoe, of^posite tb the gi'and entrance of 
^ state apartmtfthts^ and (fiireetlt ill a line with the 
Lt>ng WAlk in the Great Park, whfeh thus forms a mag- 
iiifioettt avenue in th^ approach to the Castle. On either 
side of the gateway is A t6Wer, bne cidled York and th« 
ot^ier Lancaster token Arbtind th^ South and east 
rides tjf the eourt runs a fine eorridol^, more that! fiye 
htindred feet in lehgth, fbrming a mediuni of comniuni- 
eiition between the different buildings and apartment! 
which surround iti 

As we canitdt atteihpt in this ])laM io d^teribe (he 
static apartttleht^ Which surround the upper ward, w« 
shall pass tb the IdWet i^ard. This h much more spa- 
oious than th^ Other, and is divided into tWo parts by 
St. Gborg^'i Chapel, behind Which are ih6 residences of 
the dean and isltions. Thfe ajiartments of the minor 
canons, clerks^ and other ecclesiastical officers, are situ- 
ated at the west end of the chapel, in Vrhat iti^ tertned 
the Horseshoe Cloisters, th^ collegiatfe ehapel of St; 
(Jeorge, con*idtered as kh eteclesiastieal establishtaertt; 
consists of a dean, twelve canons, seven iteinor canons^ 
thirteen lay clerks, ten choristers, a stewikrd, a theasure^ 
and inferior officers. Various towers, appropriate to 
different purposes, occupy portions of the buildings 
surrounding the lower ward. 

I'he middle ward is occupied almost solfely by the 
eelebrated Keep, or Round Tower, the most conspicuous 
object in the Castle. It contains the at)artments of the 
constable or governor of the Casttej who h*«i the com- 
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maftd of the Castle, its gairison, and magazine of arms, 
holds a coufi of r^^MU fed )a Jud||0^of the ^aa between 
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IxibS ibat the ttstffe'was the >t>artie8 withta^th« ntjciftcta ot. .- - ^ , . 

.. r J _,;._*..... , ancient tim^ ip 6urfodjr of flistih^ished stAt^ priscmers 

was cotiimitted to his care. John, king of France, 
David, king of Scf tland, the Earl of Surrey^ Uie Bari 
of Lauderdale, the' Earl of Lindsay, and the MaralUl 
de Belleisle, are among the distinguished men who were 
at different periods confined in this keep« In th« yiew 
enjoyed from the battlements of this tower, the wind- 
ings of Uie Thamto, with the succession of villages, 
mansions, and detached farm-houses, the luxuriant land- 
scape of the parks and forest, the bird's-eye prospect of 
the town, and a vast tract of country extending to the 
hills in the remote distance, combine to form a panorama 
which, for beauty and magnificence, is considered to be 
idmost unequalled. Twelve counties are included within 
the range of view, via.: Middlesex, Essex, Hertford, 
Bedford, Diickihgham, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Wiltshire, 
Hampshire, Surrey, Sussex, and Kent. 

Two parks are Attached to the royal domain. The 
Little Park contains about five hundred acres, and is four 
miles in eireumference, extending on the north and east 
sides of the Castle to the river Thames. It was enclosed 
with A brick wall by William the Thirdi and is chiefly 
stocked with sheep, cattle, and a small herd of red deer. 
In this park, which abounds with hares, George the Third 
frequently took the diversion of coursing; and on the 
io«Ath-east ftide of it stood a venerable tree, known by 
thi name of Heme's Oak, and which, according to tra- 
ditiotti was the identical tree mentioned by Bhakspere. 
" Mast40r Page *' informs us that 

Thera it an oH Ule goM, that Heme ^ inuitaf, 
ftiiae tiiac a keeper here in WIndtbr ftit^ 
bpth «U die irintfef time, at still taidnighi, 

J mi MUtMl abbiit m oidi iritti i»ft nuwecl hornti 
oA thtot^ he Vl«st« ^ (*««> and tekm m e«Ute, 
And niakei MlkUiili^ )it}A blood, and abalces a 
In a moat iddedui itiA droadAil tfanner. 

It has been said that }|«»ie, f h« wibs iUM«^ «# the 
forest in the time of QueM fiilMbelk^ iMtllit i)itt&itted 
some great offence, was hm^ m this kmi; ^ that the 
credulity of the times easily worked on the minds of 
the ignorant to suppose that his ghost should haimt the 
spot. It was cut down a few years ago, and converted 
into various little articles of furniture and ornament, as 
Shaksperian relics. Frogmore Lodge, formei'^y belongs 
ing to Queen Charlotte, and afterwards the pi*b^riy and 
residence of the Princess Augusta Sophia^ is separated 
from the Little Park only by the Lotidon road; 

The Great Park adjoins the south side of the town. 
At one time it consisted of four thousand aeres^ alld was 
fourteen miles in clfcumfference ; but 'King George the 
Third set apart about half of it, for the formation of 
experimental farms, and other purposes Connected with 
agriculture. The scenery of this pafk, which is stocked 
with several thousand heads of deer, is botb varied and 
picturesque. It is intersected by several roads, the prin- 
cipal of which, known as the Long Walk, skirted by an 
avenue of majestic trees, commenoes i^t the new entrance 
gateway of the upper ward) and extending nearly three 
miles in length, terminates at the sumtnit of a bold rise, 
commanding a superb view of the Castle, JBtpn College on 
the frther side of the riVer, and the countl-jr beyond Sifem. 
At vdtiotis parts of the park hdve been ejected lodges 
tt^ tiottagiss, as retired suhimer residences for diffeittit 
intoibers of the royal family; among whicb were the 
Royal Lodge and Cumberland Lodge. One of the 
rides ih the park forms the principal approach to 
Virginia Water, a be^utifhl lake at the southei^n extremity 
of the park) and terminating at a fanciful building called 
the fishing temple. This spot was a ftivourite resort 
of his Majesty George the Fourth ; atid was by him 
adorned with miniature frigates and pleasure boats. 
(Several bridges, one of them with k sitigle arch of a 
hundred and sixty-five feet span, cross t^ fine piece of 
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vater, wld<^, near the road to Basingstoke, fqrmB a 
beautiful cascade, and then flows on in a stream th^t 
winds through the western part of Surrejr> and foils into 
the Thames near Chertsey. 

To enumerate the various j^ointa of inteV^st frn4 
attraction presented fo j Windsor Castle, Would be wholly 
out of place in a seriea of artides $uch ^s the present'^ 
we mnsi thereibre proceed onward in our touf • Passing 
under Windsor Bridge, and along the margin of the 
playing fields of Eton College, the bend of Ae Thames 
presents a fine view of the nofth front of Windsp* 
Castle. Winding round the Little Park, the river 
pursues its eourse to Datchpt, a pretty village 04 the 
northern shore; at a short distance from trhich is Ditton 
Park, the residence of Lord Montagu. I%e original 
mansion, a venerable stmctiire which bad been enlarged 
at various times since its first erection ip. tile reig^ of 
Edward the Third, was destroyed by fire in |3J2. On 
its site has been built, from the designs of Mr. Atkinson, 
a handsome castellated edifice, with turrets and battle-* 
ments, surrounded by a moat, and having jts principal 
"entrance defended by an embattled gateway, flaiiKed with 
Itowerfr. A drawbridge crossing die joioat, connects the 
house and grounds with the park. 

On tile opposite bank of the river soon s^pe^^rs Old 
Windsor, which has been termed a "villa^ of villas." 
Near the margin of the river is sitoated Old Windsor 
Manor House, partly surroundedby a moat,and exhibiting 
on the water-front the appearance of an ancient jnanpriu 
edifice. But ^e most conspicuous object at Old Windsor 
is Beaninont Lodge, built a fe# years ago on 1^ site of 
an older stirucfciire erected in t}ie eaHy part of the last 
century. The mansion Is remarkable as presenting a 
specimen of what has been termed a n^w style of arcni- 
tecture, viz. the British. The principal frpnt is of con- 
siderable elevation; its chief feature 4s a corridor con- 
sisting of coupled columns, or rather pplnt^ns in invita- 
tion oi twin trees growing from one root ; between the 
stems is introduced the shie}d of a knigl^t ; and the 
capitals are formed after the caps wpm by the Knights 
of the Crartor, the star of the order forjoaing a centre; 
and the whole is finished with Ionic volutes, j^d .en^ble- 
matic figures of the ftms of England. The metopei^ 
are omJEumented by the George and CoHar ; the decora- 
tions of the frieie over the columns a;re composed of 
ostrich feathers, tied with ribbons and blended with 
acorns ; while the continued friexe is made up of nava) 
and military trophies. This attempt to form ^ natiomd 
style <^ architecture was made by a Mr. Emlyn of 
Windsor; but it does not appear to hav9 met ^th 
encouragement. 

THE OIX^BEETtJ; M T«» "^UStWlJSCh 
PEETL^.,^ 

The genus of coleopterous insects, named Mblob by 
Linnaeus, belonging to the section Hetei^omera and the 
family Cantharid^ includes some very remarkable in- 
sects, which may be generally described as having the 
body large and distended, the wings entirely wantingy and 
the elytra short, oval, and folding partially over each 
other at the base: the antenne are eleven-jointed, of 
nearly equal thickness throughout, or dilated and knotted 
in a singular manner, or elbowed in the centre, espe- 
cially in the males. The body is generally of a deep 
black, bordering in many species on bluish and violet, 
and very much punctuated. These insects are of a com- 
paratively large size : they are very inactive, crawling 
sluggishly upon the ground, in the fields, tilled lands, on 
the edges of highways, or among low herbage upon 
which they feed; but they seem to prefer sandy or cal- 
careous places exposed to the stm. When seized or dis- 
turbed they emit, from the artieulations of each knee of 
their legs, a viscous fluid, similar to oil, of a vellow 
colour and disagreeable odour* Thii oil was once highly 



i^lt^t^d *r Its supposed efficacy in rheupiatic pains 
W^(&|j used as /^ emproca^ion tQ the parts affected: for 
tiuf purpose jllsp f^] w^ obtained by en^shing the insecto 
i^ A 9fi^f t'his pil WHS also used us a specific against 
pi^idima, and fiurriera in spme eases employed oil in 
«riiiBi| thp«e iMects. had been iaa«?efated. These insects, 
of wWk «l^t ot hinp species pccut in Britain, are 
ino^l frctjuent in spring al^4 autumn, and spu^e of theni» 
.esp^cialj^the ty^e, Melpfi pro9par»b^ust f^re not upcoin- 
WPn. They possess to a certain extcfit the vesicat^^ry 
pofvers pf t}>e Cantbafid<96> mi »r« used in some parte 
of Spain ifist^^ of the tnie blister-fly. The females^ 
when filled with eggs, become greatly dilated, and exceed 
the mates in size» Golfdart preserved a female prosca-i 
rab»us, and fed it with anemone and- ranunculus leaves. 
Betweei^ th^ l^h of May and the 12^h pf June it ^d 
2212 esg8f )^sl(ie^ abo^t as manv more which were not 
oounjted. T))^se eggs were produced at two separato 
times, tiie insect depositing the eggs in a hole in the 
ground, whiish it had made with the posterior extoemity 
of its belly. These eggs were yellow, and resembled 
smdl grjains of sand pressed together. The larvae, ac- 
cording to l^ts observer, have the body long, cylindrical^ 
Sprinkled ^th hairs, composed of elevep rings, almost 
equsfi wi W^^h ^ 9^1^ head, furnished with two eyes 
^i4 tw9 U^ngiA anteqnai. They h^ve six legs, oi rather 
laige awe, c^gsi^ared with the body) which u terminated 
with two long appendages, in 4^e form of silky hairs. 
GU>edaTt was not able to rear these larvae, although ho 
fed ^em with & variety of animal and vegetable matter. 
This want of success has atten4ed the efforts of many^ 
oAier entppiologjists. 

Thesis Wvas are supposed' hy «Qme obeervers to be 
parasitical on the bodies of winged insects. Degeer 
having noticed that a strong resemblance exieted between 
the larvas of Meioe and a small insect which he found 
adhering to the body of a fly resembling the humble bee, 
placed some domestic flies among &e larvae of the 
Melee, and fonnd thM fn less than half an hour a very 
great uambeir of these birvto bad become attached to the 
breast and beAv of 4^ iieft. After some vain eflbrts to 

Sit lid ^ the ii;rvaB the ifliee perished on the second or 
ird day, atod «he tarvss leba^doned the body. Having 
been famished during iiyany days with living flies, they 
fhetened on them. As soon as a fly passed near them 
there were always some Which directly seized it by the 
loot or wing, and neveir quitted their hold until in a 
ftvouriiible toitnatiea to attack the body. Degeer found, 
however^ l^at they did not increase in vice, and, neglect* 
hig to ee^ly them wkh victknj^, they all died. 

Other observers have ^eoiitended that the larVss spoken 
of above wet« not those of the Meloe, but of some 
other inseet; but «e t^e information does not rest npon 
D^^eer's Informadon alone, the eariy history of the 
Meloe mm* be eoneidefed as qmte unaetded. 

Tlie Mfehe t^esiteUeHw of Linnssus ( Oan(hari9 qfict" 
iwiis of Geoffi^) k the celebrated blister^y,or Spanish 
iyi ao mneh used in medicine. It is distinguished gene- 
ric^ly by l^e possesaion of ciemplete' wings and wing- 
covere, by hAving the joints of the tarsi entire, and not* 
Inlobed, and the thorax nearly ovoid : the body is long 
and nanrow, wfth the head rather longer than tlie thorax : 
tihe second joint of the antennas is very small. Tbis in- 
sect varies very much in iti %ize, being sometimes not 
more than half an inch long, while others are twice that 
lengtb. it 4s of a rich green and golden colour, very 
shining} a£nd de^dsttely nnnetured, wilb the antennas 
(except the flret joint) black- tt is very rare in this 
country, but has been seen occasieinally near Cheltenham, 
and elsewlierek 

The Canthaiis is one of those in«eets wh^rh have beei^i 
most anciently and most universally known. Pliysicians^ 
who were the firsjb natural philosophers, and the first ob- 
servers of nature, have made mention of tiie cantharides in 
tile ntttolest 'times* JBat t^r ]^ only diMiSidered them 
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under that relation which was most soitable to their own 
profession^ and as famishing to medicine one of its most 
powerful agents. The naturalist, who is less anxious about 
becoming acquainted with the medicinal virtues of the dead, 
than witn the peculiar habits of the living csntharides, is 
yet very fax from having acquired in this re^>ect certain, 
extensive, and satisfactory jimormation. The onlv species 
which has been deemed to be endowed with usefiil proper^ 
ties has caused a fbrgetfulness of dl the others which com- 
pose the entiro genus ; and all that we know in general re- 
^>ecting these insects is, that in our European climates they 
live on plants, devour Uie leaves of certam trees, shun the 
cold, iu>pear at the commencement of sprint, and disappear 
at the b^;inning of autunm. We are tnerefore unable to do 
any more than present some general ideas respecting the 
cantharis which is peculiarly consecrated to the purposes of 
medicine. 

It is moro than probable that experiments on insects 
relatively to their utility in medicine and ^ the arts, 
have been too much neglected in general. Their diminu- 
tive size has doubtless caused them to be too much 
despised. It cannot, however, be doubted that thero 
must be a great number of them whose virtues are at least 
equal to those of the cantharides, and many others which 
are less acrid and less caustic, might in many cases be taken 
internally, with less danger and a greater chance of success. 
We may rest assured tliat all the species which belong to the 
genus CarUharii possess pretty nearly the same virtues as the 
species which is most senerafly known, and consequently in 
sll the countries in wnich tiiey are found, the same usage 
might be made of them. Among the insects taken from 
other genera, whi<^ miffht fumuh caustic and irritating 
particles, and which might be substituted for the cantha- 
rides to a certain extent, we may range meloe, m^labrU^ 
earabusy tenebHo, cicindela, BcariJSeSf coeetneUa^ &c. The 
cast skin of the majority of the caterpillars produces a dust, 
which scattered by the winds, raises pustules on the face with 
which it comes in contact. The same effect is occasioned by 
the hair and wool of certain phalenie when they aro 
touched. Marian found at Surinam some ^)ecies of the 
larv0 of lepidoptera, which one could not touch without 
being suddcoily attacked with inflammation. 

The early history of this insect is but little known. 
The female deposits her eggs separately, forming them 
into an agglutinated mass, and burying them underground. 
The larvsB have a soft body, of a yellowish white, com- 
posed of thirteen rings; the head rounded, somewhat 
flat, and furnished with two short antennie: the mouth 
is provided with two tolerably solid jaws, and four 
antennulae. They have six short and scaly feet. They 
live in the earth and feed on various roots. When they 
have attained their full growth, they change into the 
nymph state in the earth, and do not come out of it 
until they have assumed the perfect insect form. 

The cantharidea are abunduit in Spain and in the south 
of France, especially in the month of June, when they 
assemble for the purpose of pairing. This is the time 
when they must be seized, especially at the hour of sun- 
set or sun-rise, when they are in a somewhat torpid state. 
They are found upon ash-trees, Tartarian honey-suckles, 
lilacs, rose-trees, poplars, elms, &c., the leaves of which 
they devour, and when this sort of food is wanting, they 
throw themselves upon com and grass, and coaamt great 
damage. As thepr appear in large troops or swarms, 
and are accompanied by a very penetrating odour, some- 
what similar to that of mice, it is not difficult to dis- 
cover and collect them, provided certain precautions are 
adopted which should never be neglected. The odorous 
particles exhaled by them are so very corrosive, that 
people have been violently affected whilst gathering them 
durinflr the heat of the day with bare hands, or even when 
they have fUlen a>loep under trees where swarms of 
them have gathered. The persons who collect them are 
protected by masks and gloves. 

There are two modes of collecting cantharides. The 
first and most simple consists in spreading under the 
tree which harbours these insJBcts several cloths on which 
they are made to fall by shaking or beating the branches. 
The insects are then gathered on a hair sieve, and held 
over the vapour of boilmg vinegari which kills them ; or 



they are collected on a Imen doth, which is folded and 
steeped several times in vinegar and water. This is 
the method most generally adopted. 

The second method is to spread cloths about the tree, 
and the vapour of vinegar is diffused by causing it to be 
boiled in earthen pans placed in chafing-dishes. The 
trees are then shaken to cause the cantharides to fall : 
they are picked up immediately, and enclosed for twenty- 
four hours in vessels of wood, earth, or glass. 

When the insects are dead it is necessary to dry them 
thoroughly, otherwise they would contract a most detest- 
able o£>ur, and be rendered unfit for medicinal purposes. 
For this purpose they are exposed to the heat of the sun, 
or of a stove, or thev are placed in a well-aired attic on 
hurdles covered with linen cloth or paper. Thev are 
occasionally stirred about with a stick, or with the hands 
protected with gloves, for without this precaution the 
workmen would be exposed to the most painfid sensa- 
tions. When properly dried, the cantharides are so 
light that fifty of them weieh scarcely a dram. 

The insects are preserved in boxes or bands lined with 
paper, and firmly closed. A part of our supply of can- 
tharides is from Astracan and Sicily : but though bearing 
the name of Spanish blistering flies, the greatest quantity 
is obtained from St. Petersburg; and the Russian insects 
are said to be superior to those from Sicily and France. 
Cantharides are liable to the attacks of many insects and 
worms, but as these feed only on the inert part, they do 
not destroy the vesicant property. 

Chemists have subjected cantharides to analysis, and 
have separated from them a peculiar substance, which is 
called cantharadin: this is the vesicating or blistering 
principle of the insect. It is a white substance under the 
form of small crystalline plates ; when pure it is insoluble 
in water; it is soluble in ether, in boiling hot alcohol, 
and in the fixed oils. Some chemists regard it as a 
kind of animal camphor. 

Cantharides also yield to analysis the following sub- 
stances: — 1. A greenish fluid oil, insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohcH. This is inert. 2. A black matter, 
also inert; it is soluble in alcohol but not in water. 3. 
A vellow viscid matter soluble both in water and in 
alcohol. This has no blistering property. 4. A little 
fatty matter; phosphates of lime and magnesia; acetic 
and uric acids also occur in cantharides. 

The external application of cantharides is made by 
reducing them to powder, mixing them up with some 
fatty substance and applying a plaster thus K>rmed to the 
surface of the body. It immediately begins to act, and 
detaches the outer skin from the dermis with great 
rapidity. When given internally it is in the form of an 
ethereal or alcohoUc tincture ; but it is a medicine requi- 
ring the utmost degree of caution and circumspection in 
its administration ; and the cases in which it is proper to 
give it as an internal remedy are very few. 
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POIKTEB AND 8ETTBR. 



RURAL SPORTS FOR THE MONTHS- 
JULY. 

The present month is not distinguished for any special 
employment which can be designated a rural sport: the 
angler continues to ply his vocation, and we might dwell 
on many interesting particulars in connection with this 
sport, but as we have already g^ven a brief outline of 
his proceedings, and are engageid in a course of articles 
descriptive of several of the most highly-prized among 
the inhabitants of our rivers, it appears unnecessary to 
devote further space to this subject. The approaching 
season, iiowever, presents so many attractions to the 
sportsman, and enters so largely into his anticipations of 
pleasures to come, that we shall not be considered as 
deviating from our course, if we also look forward to the 
'* Shooting season,'* and make a few observations on the 
sagacious and truly interesting animals employed by the 
shooter to secure the different kinds of game which will 
shortly become the object of his pursuit. 

England has long been celebrated for the superior 
excellence not only of its horses but of its sporting-dogs. 
Our grey-hounds, fox-hounds, and harriers are un- 
equalled, and that they are so results from the care 
which is taken to keep the species distinct. The instinct 
and the fine ol£actoiy powers of these animals are re- 
markable; but in tlie pointer and setter the instinct 
manifested is still more extraordinary. These latter 
animals appear to be endowed with their peculiar quali- 
ties especially for the service of man, while those of all 
other animals are calculated for the supply of their own 
individual wants, as well as being secondarily of import- 
ance to the human race. 

When the intellectual endowments of the domesticated 
noes of dogs are permitted to weifh in the sode, — when we 
begin to consider the fiMmlties wmch||the houn^ of nature 
has bestowed upon them,— the sinoenty and disinterasted- 
ness of their attachment,— the smcity. strength, velocity, 
courage^ and perfiwt obedience which they profier to man, 
—we cannot refuse them our admiration ana affection. To 
what other species could we look for voluntary association 
with our fortunesl Which of them would^ like the dog, 
lMidii«thefttIlu0oaf lenmioacuteashia? Wliich wi 



rejoice in our joy, be vigilant and bold in our defence, 
obedient to order, £|ithfiil m our adversity, understand our 
least words and signs, and die on our graves from pure 
attachment? These qualities, we all know, dop possess. 
Here, then, we find the source of that consideration which 
is granted them by all men near a state of nature ; and 
although conceded by them with niggardly hands, the 
wild man of the old world, the stoical hunter of the new, 
the half-frozen Esquimaux, and the savage of Australia, 
differ only in their mode of acknowledgment from the 
expressions of favour with which the drover, the shepherd, 
the sportsman, and the fine lady of civilized society regard 
them. 

As the dog alone, of all the brute creation, volimtarily 
associates himself with the condition of man's existence, 
it is fair to presume also that he was the first, and^ therefore 
the oldest of man's companions ; that to his manifold good 
qualities the first hunters were indebted for their conquest 
and subjugation of other species. We do even now perceive, 
notwithstanding the advance of human reason and the pro- 
gress of invention, that in a thousand instances we cannot 
dispense with his assistance. — Libut.-Col. Smith. 

Doubtless it required, at first, a long course of patient 
education and careful management to produce even a 
distant approach to the perfection of the present breed 
of pointers ; but certain it is that an instinct favourable 
to " pointing" must have existed in this race of dogs 
in particular, for of no other animal can it be said, that 
with proper training he would form a substitute for the 
true pointer. 

The pointer was originally a native of Spain; and 
among our English breed, such dogs as have the most 
Spanish blood in their veins are esteemed the best. The 
Spanish pomter is about twentv-one inches in height. 
He has a large head, is heavily made, broad-chested, 
stout-limbed, with a large dew-lap ; his eyes are full and 
widely separated, and his nose broad; his tail is straight, 
short and thidc, and his ears large, pendulous, and fine; 
the finest dogs have a round and not a flat foot. When 
pointing, he raises one of the fore-1^, and stands on 
three only, with his face and tail in a line with his back. 
This is the position he always assumes when he comes 
gradually upon the scent; but whenever, by running with 
the wini or any other circumstance, he comes suddenly 
upon game, he will stand ia the most extraordinary 
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attitude, and will have, sometimes a very picturesquei 
sometimes a very grotesque appearance. The disposi- 
sition to stand at the sight of game is manifested even 
by puppies of this breed, and is a remarkable instance 
of the transmission of propensities, which are un- 
doubtedly in part acquired. And when a dog of this 
breed is incapacitated through age from maintaining his 
" point" in the natural posture, he will sit down on his 
haunches with his face towards the game, turning his 
head occasionally to see whether the gun be approaching. 

Notwithstanding the acknowledged exoeUeimil of 
British pointers, it is frequently lamented by true Ipaitp- 
men, that there is not the same care taken to km0 tnt 
species distinct as in the case of hounds, and m nmse- 
quence that the number is comparatively few when ^ 
qualities of that nee remain unmixed with thosp of 
other dogs. Manv dogs, esteemed by their owners as 
first-rate, are founi) to bear little resemb}9lUB# in MHO^ 
of shape and appearance to the tmo ppioM»r, a|i4 if » M 11 
is maintained by high iiu^oriiy in tfco sporting worl4^ 
the instinct of pointing be an inextinguishable and inde- 
structible principle in the blood of f^he pointer, and tfint 
the furtber any dog Is removed from the original S^iali 
pointer the worse the dog is, theii such ^ogn^ haw 
ever the^ may be improved as to beautv of Ibrtn, witt 
necessarily possess a eommixture of i|iialitie6 rendering 
them inferior to the original breed. 

The trouble in training mongrel dogs is double that 
of true pointers. The usual price paid for " breaking a 
dog," as it is termed, is from two to five guineas. Much 
of the future usefulness of the dog depends on the 
temper and judgment of the person employed in 
educating him. To give our uninitiated readers a spe- 
cimen of the shooter's vocabulary we quote a list of 
some of the words made use of by the breakers and 
sportsmen to the dogs. 

** To-ko*' i^oken in an under-tons, when the dog is lancing, 
is a warning to him that he is dose upon the gamA. and is a 
direction to him to stand. Then is no oeeessity £»r u^ng 
it to a dog that knows his business. Bpoken in a peremptory 
manner it is used to make the dog crouch when he has fiushed 
game, or been otherwise in fault. ^ Daum^charae," or " thum- 
t<hehaf^0y** IB used to make the dog, whether it be near or at 
a distance, to crouch when the shwter chsiges, that the dog 
may not flush game when the shooter is unprepared. Wiien 
the dog will not crouch^ but continues beating, th^ ktt-step 
may be put on. *' Take keed,"and ''Be eare/ul^** am umd 
when the dog ranges over ground where it is cusiomary ts 
find birds. " Take heedT is a word of coireeiion ; '< Be eare^ 
fiU^** of enoonngement. The former is used bv way of caution 
or notioe to prevent the dog flnsliing birds by miming over 
the ground too fiist ; the latter is likewise a caution, but used 
whm the dogs beat slowly or carelessly. " JVarejfenee*' m 
used to prevent dogs passing a fence bofi>re the gun. The dog 
should never, on any account, leave an inclosure until bis 
master has left it. '^ Ware,*' or ''JBeware,*' is used to rate 
a dog for giving chace to a hare, bii-ds, or cattle, pointing 
larks, or approaching too near the heels of a horse. " SeeH? 
is the direction to the dog to look for a dead, or wounded 
bird, hare, or rabbit. "Hewf ' is used to make a dog relin- 
quish his hold of dead or wounded gaase.— OoirM^A akooHnff 

The Setter is endowed with sagacity and intelligence 
equal to that of the pointer, but is reckouod inferior in 
fineness of scent, and is less stauBch. It partakes of the 
character of the pointer and spaniel, from which it has 
most probably descended. The setter will face briars and 
gorse bushes, and also delight in water, in which respects 
it has the advantage of the pointer who shows a repog- 
nance to them ; thus the setter is prefierrod on marshes 
for snipe shooting, and also in heavy covers ; while tho 
pointer is far superior on open ground, and will endure 
the greatest share of hizgae. 

The disposition of the setter is mild and gentle, and it 
i^ows much attachment and gratitude towards a kind 
master. In colour it is in general white, with large 
spots or blotches of liv^ colour or red. The hair is not 
so smooth as thM of the pointer^ but possess^ tho wavy 



character of the spaniel's ; the ears also resemble those 
of the latter animal. Mr. Bell gives an interesting sbc- 
count of one of these animals as to its domestic qualities. 
It was a setter bitch, which, although not regularly 
trained, was an excellent dog in the field. The animsd 
speared to be alwavs on the watch to evince love and 
gratitude to those who were kind to her, and the instinct 
of Attachment was in her so powerftil that it showed it- 
self in her conduct towards other animals as well as to 
her human friends. A kitten lately taken from its 
qdother, was brought up with the dog, and at first 
showed all the usual horror on the approach of its com- 
panion. But Juno seemed determined to conquer the 
fMltipathtr^ f nd by the most winning and persevering kind 
liess and fbrw^rance — advancing and receding as she 
(bund tbs wayirainflfiMS of b^r new friend's temper re* 
quired — she ei»i|iplcLelf nHscMd Ihe }iipiw to her; and 
M she had lately lost her puppies, and atill haJd some milk 



^fti tbo ]|air ^rere often seen seen lying tDgetbor before 

«f IwWiidf 
was iisking ati4 s»»ssfiig lipr#a lior own otspring. On 
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anotMr OPCaaion when a Spaniel bitch had puppies, of 
whi4^ Hid HiB^Plftlf nna^ Wi^fft destroyed, Juno would 
Mko averf uppmtunity ly» atoa) the imnaining one from 
its motliw's nesiL and (carry it to her own, ^ere she 
would lick an4 rondia It with the greatest tenderness. 
Tbo motfian also a gnod-4»fnpere4 tcreature, as soon as 
she had discpyerad the theft, hastened, of course, to bring 
bacji^ tfra Utda one, which was again to be stolen on the 
first favourable opportunity; until, at length, the two 
bitches killed the poor puppy between them as they were 
endeavouring each to pull it from the other; and all this 
with the most perfect mutual good understanding. 

Such anecdiytes might be multiplied with respeet to 
the next species of sporting-dog we have to notice, t>., 
the Spaniely for of all dogs, this is perhaps the most 
affectionate in )^ nature^ t& moat grateful fbr kindness, 
and ^ most patient in ooduHng iU-ineatment; The 
spaniel is the boat dag for basting oov^oia^ provided {te 
eaa be kept neair the gun. Ha is geiwrally eKpecled t» 
give tongue when gaina is ittsbed ; some apanids will 
give notioa of the game before it springsi whieii is not 
amiss whofo wood-cocks anly are eKpeohMi to be fimnd ; 
but wood-pock and pheasant shooting are tisuaily coos? 
bined, and the latter sport esnnot ias oaadnsted too 
quietly. Whatever the species of game may be sponiels 
are tfao best dx^ps, where the coyer is so tUck that tiio 
shooter cannot keep his eye upon the dogs* 

The dogs called Beirigrtrih ase thwe omphiyad to 
^M lost birds. Newfoundland dogs am trackonsd Ae 
bes^ for this purpose* A good retriever has a very foe 
sense of sraoHw^, and is as mtHf to fioUow the tmdk of 
the wounded bird, on whose scent he is first pnt, as a 
bloodrhound that of a homan being or dear* 

SciBNOB hss Bcattersd her matensl bcnsAts so k^rislily 
wherever she hss beton in pnessmn, thot «• smaU nvmfacr of 
her followers— and all the m^ltit«^ie--l^ve left off gaaing 
on the resplendency of her countenance in their ^^tger aoraipr 
ble for her gifts. From those who frequent her courts with 
such views, she veils her brightness a|id withdraws her 
spirit, leaving them to grovel, poring like Mammon on the 
golden pavements of her mansion, while their ears are deaf 
to its celestial harmonies, and their moutiM closed to its 
brsathjngs of psradiaa. — Quofieri^ Bmie». 

I KKow that eastern winds have power 
To nip the young and tender fiower; 
Clouds nay dbsonre She iMng day, 
And its young glories fade 8;w»yc 
And so, my h<^>es mesy meet with li%at, 
My eariy days seem dtark as night; 
BlesaingB ipay leave me one by one^ 
A nd yet I shall aot be alone. 
God will be with me, and his love^ 
Through m'sary years of csre, wiU provo 
Amid the desert' one green i^t, 
One h^pa that stUl d^veth not 
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BEET-HOOT SUGAR. 

11. The Early Modes of Producing Sugar 

FROM TUB BeBT, 

In our last article on thit ftubje<^ we htrtAj enumerated 
the different kindi of JMoi w Beet-root, tod also the 
mode which bad beoll tacmmmiM fdf tMe cultivation 
of those varieties of thfe toot irliich Abound most in sac- 
charine inattet*» W^ tloW prtice^d to faotie^ the process 
of obtaining t\m )dicfO fVlmi the ro«t| gild of inverting 
it into sugar. The f^s^fttches det^c^ ih i%e last paper 
were chiedv ihi^^ dt M; Aehftrd; btit the method of 
obtaining the sugar, wdicli we skatl (describe, is that 
adopted by Professor Gottling, as being rather more 
easT in firaetiM thttti Ibil Ctf Atf iMfd. 

GoHlint recofnmelids th(* fdOtfl ^o be ttM^tt oMft Of 
the grontid about th^ end df S^jKliriibef dt tli« begiiitiitlg 
of Octobei", in order to Uvfe g(jtf<i Weathef rtrf drying 
them, lliey should be welt washed ^ speedily ^ pos- 
sible, and ttieir small fibre* should #t the satne timo Iw 
cut off I as likaWiaa tiieb porl of tbo rc»9t of is growing 
had risen above the surface of the earth. The roots are 
to be afterwards wiped with a cloth, and laid upon a dry 
floor $ thdr heads are to be cut off and given to the 
cattle ; and the roOts shoulj H then sliced lengthwise! 
down the middloi each half again cut into thin slices, 
and loosely hung upon strong tlure^ upon nails, in aH 
airy chambor or jdace sheltered from tain* Tho tiUces 
should not bo pkcoi too near togolhMP^ kst they spoils 
nor too many be put Upoft One string; It is iKlvisablo 
to turn the strings upside down once or twice, to effect 
a speedier drying. In the course of ten or twelve days 
they become sO dry that tJie strings tnay be removed 
nearer together, in order to allow fresh rOoU to be hung 
up, if there should bo Bfi(»reity of room. Instead of 
placing the blieed roots Upoa strings, stagea may be 
made in ootbtuldinga i aad tho slices may ho laid on 
netted firaioesA If the drying season bo far advimeed^ 
or a frost be expected, tiie b^t-roots should not be ex- 
posed to the external ^r, but should be dried in it warm 
room on strings or netted fr^es, resembling the ilake£l 
formerly used in Yorkshire for drying oat-cakes. 

Tho slicing of the beet*rool may conveniently form ao 
evening oecapfttioni aild no more ihouU be slieod a4 
once thafa can be itning o# plaoed on frainoa to dry, as 
It is not advisable to lei the roots romain In slieea long 
in a heajp. The roots may be dried in Hovo-roottia by 
artificlat heiit* but greUt cai^is iti that case required to 
keep them ^ree from being smoked or burned, as the 
sugar woi^ld Leace become dark-coloured, anid of an un- 
pleasant ii^yaoifk it 19 hotter thov^ore not to dry tU 
rdots bj^ means of stoves, uhlesa in ease of neoessityt 
sueh as whei« tho frost ttay proven! the rooM fVoib 
being dried in tl|0 Open air. Where opportonity will 
toot permit the beet-roots to be rifced sbon after beihg 
takcii put of thb edrtb, they should be blaced in cellars 
and covered with straw, or put into holes in «y sandy 
earth, and preserved till wanie4» 

Tho rooU shonld bo dried throvghoOit, and nol parr 
tially. If they appear grey on tho outaido, dioy should 
be white or i^ oH tho inside ) atod^ if chewed between 
the teeth, they Ihoiild hit¥e ft Very swiJCt taste, free from 
must or dcidity. When dty, the roots are ready to have 
the sugar extracted} and, to effect ihis, it l8 necessary 
to provide three wide but shallow wooden tubs, made of 
oak, ash, willow, or #ome other non-resinous wood. 
Eai&h tub should have a cock Or spigot near tl^e bottom, 
and sh6uld be placed at sueh a height from thd gronnd 
that a smaller vessel may stand beiieath it^ to receive 
the liquor when drawn off. The three vessels are thus 
placed near each other, in a place where the temperature 
is about 53® Fahr.; and where good dear water may con- 
veniently be pumped into the upper vessels. 

The dried slices of beet-root, after being sifted from 
dust and loose fibres, are put into one of tho upper tubs. 



Clear cold water is then poured on the roots, to about 
One-ihird in height above them. After the beet has 
been thus steeping for three hours, being stirred at 
Intorvals wHh a Woodefa paddle, the second tub is sup- 
{iHod With about as much beet as had been put into the 
first; and the sweet liquor from the first tub, is drawn 
into tho vessel nndemoath^ and poured upon this second. 
8^0ieti« eloof water is then put into tho first tub to 
Oovor tho beet} arid tho beet in both tubs is stirred occa- 
olOtially Ibr another period of throe hours. The liquor 
ifi tho sooood tub^ which, if tlw beet wore of the proper 
llhid, WoOld now bo vert sweet and of an agreeable red 
oolour, i(t dfowti off, and filtered through a sieve or flan- 
Ml, into tho tressol beneath. 

After this, the second supply of liquor is drawn fi'om 
^ first tub, and poured iiit^ the second; more fresh 
water is pourod on the first tub; and both are left to 
•toep fbr thi^ hotirs^ as before. Then tho third tub is 
bfought into reqoisition in the same way as the other 
two, by potting into it an equal quantity of dry beet, to 
which is added the, liquor from the second tub. After 
Whioh^ tho liquor from the first tub is removed to the 
•ooond) and &o boot in tho first tab, being now deprived 
of saoobarino matter, may bo used for fading hogs or 
oattle. 

When another period of three hours has elapsed, the 
liquor ife drawn from the third tub, by filtering as before ; 
and tho liquid from tho second vessel is poured into tho 
third. Another rapply of fresh water is poured into the 
second vessel, and is allowed to temain three hours^ 
being stirred occasiotially. During this tone the first 
tub is cleansed^ and a new supply of beet is put into iti 
This goes through tho same routine of processes as. 
before } and thus the operatioils continue until the sac- 
charine matter has been obtained from all the beet. It 
will be seen that this apparently circuitous employment 
of tho three tubs, and the interchange froln one to 
another, is Ibr the purpose of obtaining all the saccharine 
matter from the beet, without loss ; but it will not bo 
necessary to trace the steps further. The spent roots 
having been given as food to cattle, and the juice being 
ready for bdUng into sugar, tho operations proceed as 
fbllow. 

Tho extracted saediarine liquor is boiled down to the 
consistence of syrup; then put into a copper, and boiled 
over moderate fire until that degree of thickness is 
obtained that a phial which holds one ounce of water will 
contain eleven drachms of the syrup. As the scum 
or froth rises, it must be carefully taken off. When the 
syrup is brought to the desurod eonsistenco the fire must 
bo removed fran the copper, and tho syrup gradually 
poured through a thin wboUen cloth, pUced over a 
Wooden or stone vessel. Hie syrup must not cool too 
touch beforo thus filtered, otherwise it becomes " ropv.*' 

When the filtered syrup is somewhat cool, it is kded 
into shallow wooden or atone vessels to crystallise; 
vessels made of tini and also ihaliow earthen vessels, 
such as are used to produce cream, may however bo 
adopted for this purpose* The vessels, filled with syrup, 
are placed in a room heated to about 70®; and care is 
taken to keep the S3rrup dear from flies and dUst. If the 
syrup has been of a proper coasistenee, crystels will soon 
begin to form at the bottom of the vessels ; and in the 
space of eighteen or twenty days, the erystetlisation will 
be completed^ The mass must then be put into a- strong 
linen sadc, well secured, and plaeed under a press to 
squeeze out the liquid from the sugar which remains in 
the bag ; a cheese-press or long lever will serve for the 
purpose of pressure. The liquid matter may be set to 
crystallize a second, and even a third time, and will 
yield sugar of a coarser quality. 

The sugar first obtained may be rendered purer by 
well mixing therewith a small quantity of clear spring- 
water, and placing it again under the press ; thccoloured 
syrup will then run out, and leave the sugar in the bog 
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in a mucli purer state tlian before. By repeating the 
operation the sugar becomes so far improved, that it 
assumes, when dried and rubbed, the state of a fine 
white powder. The separated syrups being affain 
carefully boiled, more sugar will be obtained from them 
by crystallization. 

If the sugar produced by the first pressure be dissolved 
in as much clear water as will form a syrup, and placed 
again in a warm room to cijstallise, it will yield a much 
purer and harder sugar. The syrup may uen be sepa- 
rated without pressure from the sugar, merely by in- 
clining the vessel, and allowing the syrup to run off from 
the crystals. The remaining thick syrups may be used 
as treacle or molasses, and will serve the purposes of the 
distiller. 

Such is the process which Professor Gottlmg suggested 
for the preparation of beet-root sugar, and which was 
first made known in England by Mr John Taylor. We 
may here follow up these details by a notice of the con- 
stituent elements of beet-root, as determined by Pro- 
fessor Lampadius, of Freyberg. 

Beet-root contains or consists of water, fibrous matter, 
sugar, mucilage, albumen, starch, and three substances 
w£ch, for want of better names, are termed the colour- 
ing, the odoriferous, and the bitter principles. The 
following verv interesting train of experiments was 
made bv Professor Lampadius, with a view of determi- 
ning what substances he could obtain from one-hundred 
and ten pounds of the white beet-root, the Beta eicia 
of LinnsBUS. The beet, when washed, peeled, cleaned, 
and grated, gave a mass weighing eighty-seven pounds ; 
out of which were pressed forty-one pounds and a half of 
iuioe. This juice was boiled with twenty ounces and a 
half of charcoal powder ; by which it was made to yield, 
when filtered and evaporated down until crystallise<C five 
pounds of a brownish-vellow g^rained sugar, and five 
ounces of brown syrup. This brown sugar, aiter being dis- 
solved in six pounds of lime water, mixed with one pound 
of blood, was boiled, filtered, and evaporated; from 
which resulted four pounds five ounces and a half of 
purified brown sugar, and six ounces and a half of syrup. 
The purified sugar thus produced, was then cUssolved m six 
pounds of lime water, mixed with one pound of milk, and 
Doiled for a quarter of an hour ; during the boiling a small 
quantity of white wine vinegar and a little more milk 
were added ; the saccharine matter was filtered and treated 
as before; and the product was four pounds of well- 
grained white powder sugar. The resiuuum after pres- 
sure, the brown syrups of the first two processes, and the 
remains of the filtrations, weighed, when collected, forty 
pounds. They were then mixed with one ouart of yeast 
and eighty quarts of water, heated to 1 12^ Fahr.; and, 
after fermenting forty-eight hours, were distilled. 
They furnished, at the first distillation, fifteen quarts of 
weak spirit, which, on a second distillation, gave eight 
qiuurts of a better spirit ; from which, when rectified, were 
produced three quarts and a half of spirits resembling 
rum. 

We must beg the reader to bear in mind, that the 
foregoing details give a view of what had been done by 
Margrat, Achard, and Gottiing, at various periods pre- 
ceding ihe commencement of the present century. In 
the next paper on this subject, we shall detail the cir- 
cumstances under which, and the mode in which, the 
French government took advantage of these experiments, 
in encouraging the cultivation of the beet-root in that 
country. 



Thb study of nature requires two analificalions of the 
mind, which at first siffht ^pear to be opposed to each 
other : — the comprehennve view of a bold ffenius that em- 
braces the whole, and the minute and careral inspection of 
an unwearied industry that lives upon the sn&allest objects* 
— Buppox. 



BIRTHOAT LIKES. 

Thou wakest from rosy sleep to plsjr. 
With bounding heart, my boy ! 

Before thee Ues a long bright day 
Of sunmer and of joy. 

Yety ere the cares of life lie dim 

On thy voung spirit's wings. 
Now, in thy mom, forget not Him 

From whom each pure thought tpnoffu 

And then, my child» in future yean. 

Wherever thy path may be. 
When strength is gone, or grief appears, 

He will remember thee 1 — ^Mrs. Hsmavs. 



It would be easy to produce from the writings of Infidels 
aiany testimonies to toe exoellenee of Christianity. Boling- 
.iroke afoms^ that If Christianity has been a human inven- 
tion, it is the most amiable invention that ever was imposed 
on mankind for their good : that it contains a most simple 
and intelligible rule of b^ef, worship, and manners; and 
tiiat the GMpel is one continued lesson of the strictest mo- 
rality, of justice, of benevolence^ and of univenal charity. 



It is no unusual thinff for men of the most abandoned cha- 
racter to be struck with profound awe, and restrained from 
their vile purposes, by the presence of an eminentiv pioua 
person. There is a power, in real aodliness, which com- 
mands the reverence of those who hate it; and this the 
proudest sinners often so fu feel, as to be unable to carry on 
their violent opposition aninst it^ while yet no saving change 
is effected upon them.— Kobimsok.;] 



Thb human body conridered simply as an engine to be 
worked by a superior agent— es a system of comlidned and 
orffaniaed matter, to be actuated and controlled by a living 
spirit, is a most wonderful instance of creative power and 
plastic skill. It may be considered as a world in miniature, 
as an epitome of all the sciencei^ as an abridgmoit of the 
great book of nature. To whatever part of it we direct our 
attention, we discover a most remarkable izemplification of 
the general laws of physics. In its optics, as ezprearive of 
the nmctions of the eve, we have mathematics oi the high- 
est order. In the u>rmation of the bones, and in the 
arrangement of its various joints and ligaments, we have 
the principles of mechanics most strikii^ly exhibited to 
our view. In the circulation of its fluids, the heart, the 
arteries, and the veins, may be regarded as an hydranlio 
apparatus. The process of respiration is an example of 
pneumatic action. In the gradual formation of its general 
substance— in. the precipitation of the various elements 
which constitute its specific parts, we have chemistrv in 
some of its finest and most biuiutiful combinations. Over 
and above all these subordinate agendes, however, there is 
a master principle — ^there is life, the grand chemisL the 
mighty engineer, who superintends and regulates the whole. 
And although he is invisible to the keenest eye, and baffles 
the strongeet microscope, the efiEeots which he works are 
too palpable to admit a rational doubt of his separate and 
distmct existence, and the very obscurity of his retreat 
tends only to raise our admiration of the power and wisdom 
of that Being, by whom he was originally created, and by 
whose will he has been attached to our frame. Traly then 
may we say in the view of this mysterious union ot body 
and soul— of matter and spirit in the present condition of 
our nature, that we are ^ fearfully and wonderfully made/' 
This is thmfore doubtiess the just and legitimate method 
of studying the science of physiolcoy— to regard it as exhi- 
biting throupfhout a most remarkable illustration of the 
** manifold wisdom of God." So forcibly was the celebrated 
heathen philosopher and phydcian, Galen, struck with this 
&ct. that he remarked, that if there was no other proof of 
it, flie examination of the human eye alone would be suffi- 
cient to demonstrate the existence of a Supreme Being.-^ 
DAms^u Handmaid* 
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TURKEY AND THE TURKISH PROVINCES. 




TRATELUNO POST IN WALLACHIa AND MOLDAVIA. 



WALLACHIA AND THE WALLACHIANS. 
In our reoeut article on Moldavia, we stated that this 
province was bounded on the south by Wallachia. The 
two together seem indeed to have formed the ancient 
province of Dacia, in the time of the Romans ; but to 
have been -separated at a subsequent period in their 
history. 

Wallachia is bounded on the north by Moldavia, and 
the Austrian province of Transylvania ; on the west by 
Baunat and Servia ; and on the south and east by the 
Danube, which separates it from Bulgaria. The proxi- 
mity of the Black Sea on one side, and of the Carpa- 
thian mountains on the other, give a variable character 
to the climate ; but this variability is not so gradual as in 
England: the summer comes in very suddenly and 
fiercely, but is of short duration ; while the winter is 
both long and severe. The Danube is generally frosen 
over for six weeks ; the ice being of sudi a thiomess as 
to form a road for the heaviest artillery with perfect 
safety. Grenerally speaking/ Wallachia may be deemed 
a cold country; and this, together with a damp quality in 
the soil, and the existence c^ many marshy places, pro- 
duces a marked effect on the animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions of the district. The vegetables are said to be 
of inferior flavour ; the flowers deficient in perfume ; the 
domestic animals remarkable for mildness; the bears, 
wolves, foxes, and other wild animals, much more timid 
than in other countries ; and lastly, man himself, dull 
and heavy, with weak passions, no strength of mind, and 
an utter aversion to a life of industry. Such are said, 
on the authority of one who dwelt long in the country, 
to be the characteristics of Wallachia and Moldavia, so 
far as the influence of climate is tx>ncemed. 
Vol. XIX. 



In our former paper we took occasion to describe the 
humbler classes of inhabitants; their avocations and 
their weaknesses. We will here glance at the more 
wealthy inhabitants ; for Wallachia and Moldavia bear a 
close resemblance in these respects. 

We have said that these provinces are governed by 
voyvodes, more frequently termed ffotpodars; and that 
by recent treaties between Turkey and Russia, these 
Hospodars have become more than ever independent of 
the former, and elective on the part of the inhabitants. 
Throughout the whole of the last century, although the 
choice of these governors was nominally in the hands of 
the people, yet the Sultan in fact appointed them with 
as little deference to the will of the people as in any 
other of the Turkish provinces* This being the case» 
it was matter of state policy not to appoint a native 
Wallachian or Moldavian to this post, lest feelings of 
patriotism might induce him to rebel against the extor- 
tionate demands of the Sultan. On the other hand, 
there were reasons why it was deemed imprudent to 
appoint native Turks to this office, since, being Moham- 
medans, they were wholly estranged from the people of 
those provinces. The plan acted on, therefore, was to 
appoint Greeks, residing at or connected with Constanti- 
nople, to the office of Hospodar; because, although their 
religion corresponded with that of the Wallachians and 
Moldavians, yet they fawned upon the Ottoman eourt, 
and looked in that quarter for support and promotion* 
We mention this circumstance as an explanation of the 
fact, that a number of wealthy Greek families are found 
in these provinces, connected more or less with the 
Hospodars. 

When the choice of the Hospodar was thus virtually 
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in the hands of the Sultan, the Greek chosen to fill the 
office received his investiture at Ownttmitiikople with 
great pomp. The military Qi^pit w»8 put on kift head by 
the Muzhur Aga, and the fohe of koaoui by the Vizier 
himself. He was honoured trith military luusie, and 
made bis oatJi of allegriance in the presence of the Sultan. 
From the palace he went in solemn procestion to the 
patriarchal Greek church, where prayers and ceremonies 
were performed similar to those which were formerly 
observed at the inaugruration of the Greek Emperors. 
He was then accompanied to his principality by Turkish 
officers, and made a public entry into the capital of the 
province with a great £splay of magnificence, attended 
by the nobles and the higher orders of the clergy. 

When Captain Frankland travelled through Wallachia 
in 1827, he found that the Hospodar was a Greek 
named Nicholas Ghika, whom he visited, and of whom 
he says : — ** His Highness received us with the greatest 
affability, rising from his sofa, and standing upon it as 
he received us. He then gave us pipes and coffee, and 
we conversed with him in Italian and French: he is a 
middle-aged, good*louking man. His revenue is about 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling; and he is said 
to have amassed an immense fortune, which he has 
lodged at Vi^pna." Captain Frankland found that the 
Ho9|Kid%r was a^ ihat time embroiled with some of the 
nobl^ fni ii^oouiit of certain public monies whiph he was 
susMeted to b^vo anpropriate^ to his oim privata uso, 
Dr. Mo.\1i«h<^el well ehaniot^^^d the Hospodava, at 
tie period of th« T^mt phaofOit M exhibiting the oKtra? 
ordinary pht'Aomeiion of a noar^y pure despotiam. exef- 
cised by a Grrok Prince, who wa^ hin^self at t)ia um» 
time an abject slave to the Ottoman Porte. 

The Boyarai or native nobles of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, are but a rude class, oomparad with a pafallel daae 
in Western Europe. Their education is usually confined 
to the mere knowledge of voading and writing the lan- 
guage of the country, and the modem Greek. Some 
few add to this superficial stock of Warning, a few 
of the rudiments of the French language; and a few 
others converse in it without understanding anything of 
its grammar or principles. A slight acquaintance with 
two or three ancient authors, or the power of compo- 
sing a few verses, is sufficient to obtain for them the 
titles of literati and poeta, and the admivation of their 
acquaintances. In short, the indncementa to mental 
eultoie afo so few, that early diseipUno and instruekion 
are scarcely thought ef« They canaol ho taaed to 
much with any actual propensity to vico, as with 
the ahaence of any ennobling ciyuractenatica: igno- 
rance and established projndicas are theit worst oieniea. 
They are greedy in the acquiaitiMi of wealth, and 
heedkeas ui its expenditure: averse to the trouble of 
superintending their private affaira, they entrust them to 
the hands of stewarda, who too often enrieh themselvoa 
at their emplayera' expense. A lax state of moraUty ia 
thus engendeted, which sheds its pemieiona infiuenee 
through the hnmbier clasaea. 

Those Boyara who have no pubKo employment, spend 
their time in a very idle manner, resorting to the capitals 
Bukharesl and Jassy, fer the sake of aodety, and leaving 
the management of their country estates m veiy in- 
adequate hands. They attesd ebbs and masked bulla at 
the capitab ; but sekloBa appear to engage in anythii^ 
which can advance or aid their country, except when 
some political ferment arises. 

When we state that two hundred and ten days of ihe 
T.Har ^n regarded by the WaUachians and Moldavians as 
holidays or fests, during which no work must be done, 
the reader will easily oonoeiye, not only how stagnant 
must be the state of manufhcturing and commercial in- 
dustry throughout the country, but also how large a sc^pe 
is opened for temptation and immorality of all kinds ; the 
Boyars are « killing tune" in their pursuit of pleasure; 
and the poor visit brandy-booths or cellars, where the 
mind and body suffer equidly. 



The Greek population of these provinces bears a con- 
iiderable resemblance to that of the higher classes of so- 
ciety in the Morea, in dress, religioa, and manners. The 
causes whict^ led to their appointment in the govern i/i en t 
of the provinces we have already detailed, and the line of 
conduct which they pursued there was such as naturally 
resulted from subservience to the Sultan, and the absence 
of any patriotic feeling for the country which they go- 
verned. It has been well observed of the moral condi- 
tion of the Greeks in the last century : — 

Humiliated, degraded, and oppressed as the Greeks were 
since they had ceaised to be a nation, civilization degenerated 
among them, in proportion to the weight and barbarism of 
the yoke that had been imposed on them ; and they had in- 
sensibly contracted those habits of corruption and servile 
obedience, which must be in^parable irom a state of 
slaverv similar to theirs. Dissimulation and falsehood 
became the most prominent features of their character ; and, 
in short, the force of the causes which acted upon them 
incessantly familiarized them, by degrees, to eveiything 
that could be degrading and humiliating to man* 

It was from among such men that the Hospodars of 
Wallachia and Moldavia were chosen during the greater 
part of the last century. 

The great bulk of the people are employed more or 
less in agricultural pursuita, the poorer classes cultivating 
the lands of the richer, and receiving payment in kind 
instead of money. Mr. Wilkinson, in describing the 
mode of husbandry in these provinces, says that the 
UMmner of tilling does not materially diffur from that of 
other countries in Europa, except that oxen are always 
employed instead of horses. Wheat is sown during the 
autumn I and barley and Indian com in spring. The 
harvest of the first two generally takes place in the month 
of July, thai of the latter at the beginnmg of September; 
and aa Indian com is required for the nourishment of a 
great portion cft the populationf the quantity of it sown 
and reaped every year is equal to that of wheat. 
Barley, being used only as food for cattle and poultry, is 
sown in much smaller proportion. The vine is cultiva- 
ted to a Umited extent, and is planted in such places as 
are most sheltered from the weather : the grape is seldom 
gathered before the end of September, and as it does 
not come to a perfect state of maturity, it makeo but in- 
different wine of a light quality and sourish taste. The 
same writer observes: — 

The great waste of land left in both provinces in a state 
of nature, and the universal custom of not cultivating the 
immediate vicinity of the high roads, ^ive to the country, 
in many parts, an appearance of desolation ; and a tiaveUer, 
who only judges by the scenery within his view, is apt 
•ometimes to think himself in a wildemees; he meets 
with few habitations on his way, except those attached to 
the post-houses, and hardly perceives any other population. 

It need perhaps scarcely be said, after a due considera- 
tion of the character of the inhabitants, that good roads, 
and good modes of conveyance from town to town, are 
not to be looked for. Our cut represents a vehicle which 
we may term the *^ post-chaise" of the inland parts of 
these provinces. These vehicles are made entirely of 
wood, without a single particle of iron about them ; con- 
sequently, they are very light, readily upset, and aa 
easiW righted : they are about three feet high, and four 
ioet long, and capable only of holding a portmanteau, 
npoB which a small quantity of hay being placed, the 
traveller sits. The rudeness of their construction makes 
them easy of repair ; they are changeable at every post* 
house, and four horses are harnessed to each. These 
vehicles are driven by postilions, who generally wear a 
rough goatskin cap* 

In our sketches illustrative of Turkey and the Turkish 
Provinces, we aim at taking as varied a course as our 
narrow limits will permit ; dwelling sometimes chiefly oq 
the antiquities, at others on the historical associations, a| 
others on the topographical beauties of the district se- 
lected. In these two papers oa Moldavia and Wallachia^ 
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we have directed our attention mainly to the character 
and condition of the inhabitants, rather than to the ntitn- 
ber and ranks of their towns, &c., since the peculiar eon<» 
dition of these districts with respect both to Russia and to 
Turkey, makes the state of' the population a matter of 
much interest. 



A SCENE IN THE BICETRE. 

The Bicetre is the Bedlam of Paris, and Pinel, the chief 
actor in the following triumph of huumanity, was an ac- 
complished physician of the time. We have before 
alluded to the incident at page 60, VdL XVI., Saturday 
Magazine, but the wisdom, courage, ttnd humaiiity 
which the act displays, render it worthy of a more ex-^ 
tended notice. 

Towards the end of the year 1792, Pinel, after having 
many times urged the French Government to allow him 
to unchain the maniacs of the Bicetre, but in vain, went 
himself to the authorities, and with much earnestness 
and warmth advocated the removal of this monstrous 
abuse. M. Couthon, a member of the Commune, gave 
way to M. Pinel's arguments, and agreed to meet him 
at the Bicetre. Couthon there interrogated those who 
were chained, but the abuse he received, and the con- 
fused sounds of cries, vociferations^ and clanking of 
chains in the filthy and damp cells, made him reooil 
from PineVs proposition. " You may do what you will 
with them," said he, '<but I fear you will become their 
victim." Pinel instantly commenced his undertaking* 
There were about fifiy whom he considered might he 
unchained without danger to the others, and he befftto 
by releasing twelve, with the sole precaution of havmg 
previously prepared the same number of stnmg waist- 
coats, with long sleeves, which could be tied behind the 
back, if necessary. 

The first man on whom the experiment ^as to be 
tried was an English Captain, whose history no one 
knew, as he had been in chains for forty years. He was 
thought to be one of the most furious among thein ; his 
keepers approached him with caution, as be had in a fit 
of fury killed one of them on the spot with a blow from 
his manacles. He was chained more rigoroitsly than 
any of the others. Pinel entered his cell unattended, 
and calmly said to him, '* Captain, I will order your 
chains to be taken off, and give yon liberty to walk in 
the court, if you will promise nie to behave well and 
injure no one.' " Yes, I promise yon," said the maniac, 
''but you are laughing at me, you are all too much 
afraid of me." "I have six men," answered Pinel, 
" ready to enforce my commands, if necessary. Believe 
me then, on my. word, I will give you your liberty if 
you will put on this waistcoat." 

He submitted to this willingly, without a word; his 
chains were removed, and the keepers retired, leaving 
the door of his cell open. He raised himself many 
times from his seat, but fell again on it, for he had been 
in a sitting posture so long that he had lost the use of 
his legs ; in a quarter of an hour he succeeded in xAam- 
taining his balance, and with tottering steps came to the 
door of his dark cell. His first look was at the sky, 
and he cried out enthusiastically, ** How beautiful I" 
During the rest of the day he was constantly in motion, 
walking up and down the staircases, and uttering short 
exclamations of delight. In the evening he returned of 
his own accord into his cell, where a better bed than he 
had been accustomed to had been prepared for him, and 
he slept tranquilly. During the two succeeding years 
which he spent in the Bicetre, he had no return of his 
previous paroxysms, but even rendered himself useful 
by exercising a kind of authority over the insane pa- 
tients, whom he ruled in his own fashion. 

The next unfortunate being whom Pinel visited was 
a soldier of the French guards, whose great fault was 
drunkenness : when once he lost self-command by drink, 



he became quarrelsome and violent, and the more 
dangerous from his great bodily strength. From his 
frequent excesses, he had been discharged from his 
corps, and had ftpeedily dissipated his scanty means. 
Disgraee itiid mi^erjr sd depressed him that he became 
insMid ) lil his pttrottsmi he believed himself a general, 
and fbught thdM who would not acknowledge his rank. 
After ik ftlHdUi struggle of this iort, he was brought to 
the Bic^tte in A state of the greatest excitement. He 
had now been chluned for ten years, and with greater care 
than the others, from his having frequently broken his 
chains with his hands only. Once when he broke loose, 
he defied all his keepers to enter his ceU until they had 
each passed under his legs ; and he compelled eight men 
to obey this strange command. Pinel, in his previous 
visits to him, regarded him as a man of original good 
nature, but under excitement, incessantly kept up by 
cruel treatment ; and he had promised speedily to ame- 
liorate his condition, which promise alone had made him 
more calm. Now he announced to him that he should 
be chained no longer; and to prove that he had con- 
fidence in him, and believed him to be a man capable of 
better things, he called upon him to assist him in re- 
leasing ethers who had not reason like himself, and pro- 
mised, if he conducted himself well, to take him into his 
own service. The change wa6 sudden and complete. 
No sootier was he liberated, than he beeaine obligitig 
and attentive, fbllowing with his eye etery motion of 
Pinel, and executing his orders with as Inuch address 
as promptness ; be spoke kindly add reasonably to the 
other patients ; and during the rest of his life was en** 
tirely devoted to his delivfer^r. And " I ckh nerer hear 
without emotion/' (say^ M. PineVs son, the author of 
this memoir^) " the naine of this man, who some yeai'S 
after this occurrence shared with me the games of child- 
hood, and to whom I shall always feel attached." 

In the next cell were three Prussian soldiers, who 
had been in chains for many years, but on what account 
no one knew. They were in general calm and inoffen- 
site, becoming animated only when conversing together 
in their own language, which was unintelligible to those 
about them. They were allowed the only consolation of 
which they appeared sensible, — to live together. The 
preparations taken to releitse them alarmed them, as 
they imagined that the keepers were come to inflict new 
severities, and they opposed them violently when re- 
moving their irons. When released, they were unwil- 
ling to leave their prisons, and remained in their habitual 
posture. Either grief or loss of intelleet had rendered 
them indifferent to liberty. 

In the course of a few days, Pinel releHsed fifty- three 
maniacs from their chains ; among them were men of 
all conditions and countries, — ^workmen, merchants, 
soldiers, lawyers, &c. The result was beyond his hopes. 
Tranquillity and harmony succeeded to tumult and 
disorder, and the whole discipline was marked with a 
regularity and kindness which had the most favourable 
effect on the insane themselves, rendering even the 
most furious more tractable. Humane physicians in 
every part of the civilized world, sooner or later, re- 
sponded to the feelmgs which dictated this memorable 
act, the remote consequences of which brought sympathy 
to a thousand cells of suffering and neglect. 



NwBR were the splendodr and magnificence of courts, and 
numerous trains, and noble retinue, set in a truer light, 
than when the Kinff of kings contented himself with the 
ministry of his mecK mother, and chose to receive the first 
respects of a few humble shepherds. Never was tlie. true 
use of power more nicely taught, nor its haughty arrogance 
and insolent abuses more effectually reproached, than by 
this prooi^ that Grod waa then strongest, when he put on the 
greatest appeaiaiice of wsekness. The princes, and great 
ones of this world, are tlien most tmlv great, moat like their 
glorious Orighial above, when th^ think no condescension 
below them for a general good. — Dean Stanhope. 
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THE ZEBU. 



The domesticated Asiatic Ox, or Zebu, from the perfect 
agreement of its internal structure with that of the com- 
mon ox, is generally believed to be merely a variety of 
that animal. It is difficult to account for Uie production 
of those distinctive characters which now mark the two 
races, and separate them from each other; but whatever 
may have been the cause of the differences between the 
common and the Indian ox, these differences rapidly dis- 
appear by the intermixture of the breeds, and, at the end 
of a few generations, are entirely lost. 

Not only does the anatomical structure of the lebu 
exactly correspond with that of the ox, but the more 
essential particulars of external conformation are the 
same in both animals* The form of the head presents 
no difference whatever. In both, the forehead is flat, or 
slightly depressed, of a height nearly equal to its breadth, 
thus giving a square outline. An angrular protuberance 
passes directly across the skull, between the bases of the 
noms. The sise and direction of the horns vary much. 
In some they are short and sub-erect, in others they 
are comparatively long and point backwards. The ears 
of some are of the ordinary sixe, but in others they are 
long and pendulous. The dewlap is, in many cases, 
very largely developed. 

These animals are chiefly distinguished by the large 
fatty hump on the shoulders. Numerous breeds of this 
humped variety are scattered, more or less extensively, 
throughout Southern Asia, the Islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, and the Eastern Coast of Africa, from 
Abyssinia to the Cape of Good Hope. They differ in 
size from that of a large mastiff-dog, to that of a full- 
grown bufblo. The colour of this animal varies in 
different climates. Its ordinary hue is a light ashy grey, 
passing into a cream-colour or milk-white, but it is not 
unfrequently marked with various shades of red or brown, 
and it has been known to become perfectly black. The 
hump is sometimes elevated in a remarkable manner, 
and retains an upright position ; but it often becomes 
half pendulous, hang^ing partly over towards one side. 
Those furnished with a second hump are of a distinct 
breed, said to be very common in Surat. Among the 
other breeds there are some altogether without horns, 
and others having only the semblance of them, the ex- 
ternal covermg being destitute of the support of bony 
processes, and consequently flexible and pendulous. 

The Indian ox is employed throughout the various 
countries we have named for nearly the same purposes 
as the European one. It is a beast of burthen, and an 
article of food and domestic economy. In some parts of 
India it executes the duties of a horse, and is used both 



to the saddle and harness. It is said to perform jour- 
neys of twenty and thirty miles a day, though the old 
writers speak of fifty or sixty miles a day as its usual 
rate of travelling. The beef afforded by this animal is 
far from equalling that of the T uropean ox: the hump, 
which is cluefiy composed of fat, is reckoned the most 
delicate part. 

The whole of the different breeds of zebus are held in 
gpreat veneration among the Hindus. They do not in 
general object to work them, but to deprive them of life 
under any pretext whatever, is accounted a sin ; and to 
partake witn those who eat of their flesh is considered 
the height of impiety. A select number of these animals 
are, however, exempted from all services, and deemed 
especially sacred. They have the privilege of straying 
about the towns and villages, and taking their food 
whence they please. They are not allowed to want for 
anything, and the most delicate food is cheerfully prepared 
for them by the devotees, who impose on themselves this 
charitable office. Respecting the superstitious respect 
paid to these sacred animals we have the following re- 
mark from the Oriental AnnuaL 

On the banks of the river (Caveiy), in the neighbour* 
hood of a small pagoda, we saw a couple of Braminee bulls, 
so sleek and fat as to form a perfect contrast with the popu- 
lation around them, everytnlng suffering from the sad 
scarcity of n-dn. while the bones of these sacred animals 
were loaded witn an encumbrance of consecrated flesh. It 
was melancholy to see that while thousands of human beings 
were starving, the bulls dedicated to the stem divinity, 
Siva, were so pampered that they would eat nothing but 
the most delicate food, and this was generally taken with a 
&stidious and pallid appetite. These bulls were very small 
but very beautiful; the dewlap of one of them hangins" 
from his throat and between his fore-l^gs, almost toucnea 
the ground. I could not help feeling deeply the sad fiict» 
that the miseries of their fellow-creatures were looked upon 
with cruel indifference by the wealthv members of the 
Hindoo community ; while before the dumb creatures de- 
voted to their gods, and those senseless blocks which form 
the disgusting effigies of their divinities, that food was scat- 
tered which would have saved whole families from perishing 
with hunger. 

In Benares, and other cities which are crowded with 
the more wealthy Hindoos of high caste, these animuls 
are exceedingly numerous, thronging the streets, and the 
courts, and areas of temples. They are very fat, in- 
dolent, and inoffensive. 

Benares is accounted the holiest of the Hindoo cities, 
and occupies a somewhat similar position to that which 
Rome once held among the cities of Christendom. 
Bishop Heber tells us that the more conspicuous parts 
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of the houses in this city are adorned with gaudy paint* 
ivkgs of flower-pots, men, women, hulls, elephants, gods, 
and goddesses, in all their many-formed, many-headed, 
many-handed, and many-weaponed varieties. 

The sacred hulls devoted to Siva fsays this author), of 
every age, tame and funiliar as mastifis, walk lazily up and 
down these nairow streets, or are seen lying across them, 
and hardly to be kicked up (any blows indeed given them 
must be of the gentlest kind, or woe be to the profime wretch 
who braves tlie prejudices of this frantic population) to make 
way for the Tonjon* 

At the famous Hindoo festival called PonjoU celebrated 
on the last three days of the year, the concluding ceremony 
18 the worship of the cow, the emblem of BhavanL The 
animals are first sprinkled with holy water; then the 
devotees make four prostrations before them; their horns 
are then painted with various colours ; garlands of flowers 
and strings of cocoa-nuts and other fruit are put round 
their necks, which being shaken off as they walk or run 
about, are eagerly picked up, and preserved as sacred 
relics by the crowd. The consecrated animals are then 
driven in a body through the villages and followed by 
crowds of people, who make a discordant noise upon 
various musical instrunlents During the remainder of 
the day the cows stray whithersoever they please, and 
feed in every field without restraint. 



Who hastens to be rich, resembles him 

Who is resolved that he will quickly swim. 

And trusts to full-blown bladders ! He, indeed. 

With these Supported, moves along with speed; 

He langhfl at those whom untried depths alarm, 

Bj caution led, and moved bj strength of arm ; 

Till in midway, the way his foUy choee^ 

His full-blown bladder bursts, and down he goes I 

Or, if preserved, 'tis bj their friendly aid, 

Whom he despised, as cautious and afraid«— CaABBS* 



The propriety of cultivatinff feelings of benevolence towards 
our fellow creatures^ is seldom denied in theory, however 
frequently the duty may be omitted in practice. It has been 
recommended by the eloquence of heatnen nhilosophers, and 
enforced by some extraorainaiy examples ot heathen philan- 
thropy, but as the foundations on which they built their 
beautifrd theories of virtue were narrow and confined, the 
superstructure was frail and jMrishablcL and never was the 
true foundation discovered, till brought to light by Jesus 
Christ. He first taught how the obstacles to benevolence 
were to be removed by conquering that pride, self-love, and 
vain-glory, which had till then constituted a part of the 
catalogue of human virtues. He first taught the univexBality 
of its extent by connectinff it with the love of the common 
Father and Benefactor of all; and made the love of our 
fellow-creatures the test and criterion of our love to our 
Creator, while from true devotion to the Supreme Being, 
he taught that benevolence to man must necessarily flow. 
He likewise taueht that upon all who were convinced of 
these tnrth^ ana were anxioua to fulfil the Dirine command- 
ments Divine assistance would be bestowed. He alone 
ennobled virtue, by the assurance of an eternal rewar<^ and 
^ve dignity to this i>robatoiT scen^ by representing it as 
introductory to a glorious and ever<lurmg state of felicity* 
— EuzABETH Hamilton. 



How manifold are thy deep wonders. Lord I 
Night afler night into thy heavens I gaze, 
An4 watch, as circling through the starry maze, 

The golden planets move in sweet accord. 

O blasphemy of fools, O thought abhorred I 
That woidd th' eternal cbaiucters erase. 
Which to the creature show in liring blaze 

Creative Wisdom, and a God record : 

Yea-~characters, that they who run may read, 

Writ evcary where, throughout each land and sea, 
In tellmg of His power are all agreed. 

Yet nought on Earth beneath, in Heaven above. 
Declares like Jesua, sinner ! given for thee, 

A God of holineesi a God of love.— Rev. C, STaovo. 



ON BWIMMING. 
Self-Preservatiok from Deowking. 
It is much to be regretted, tliat with the abundant sup« 
ply of water assured to this metropolis, more use of it 
IS not made for the purposes of personal health and com- 
fort. Perhaps no capital in Europe is so poorly supplied 
with baths, and certainly in none is bathing so little prac- 
tised. This is much to be lamented, for there can be no 
doubt that frequent bathing is highly conducive to health, 
and would tend to prevent or mitigate many of the evils 
usually found in overcrowded cities. From this little 
fiuniliarity with immersion in water, it doubtless happena 
that so few persons are acquainted with the art of swim* 
mlng, and with the mode in which they should conduct 
themselves when risk of drowning presents itself. The 
English above all other people should be good swimmers, 
exposed as they are by their insular situation and com- 
mercial pursuits, and disposition to visit other lands, so 
frequently to perils by sea : yet, while several towns on 
the Continent have their swimming schools, none such 
exist in London. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Franklin did not put 
into force his intention of establishing one. However, 
were public baths more numerous, this would be the less 
to be regretted, as, when frequent opportunities of prac- 
tice are afforded, self-instruction is by no means difficult. 
The Romans expressed their opinion of a man's great 
stupidity by saying '* he can neither read nor swim. 

Most animals ^ve a natural aptitude for swimming* 
not found in man, for they will at once swim, when even 
first thrown into the water; but it must be observed that 
the motions they then employ, much more resemble 
their ordinary movements of progression, than those made 
use of by man under similar circumstances* 

The children of several uncivilised nations, especially 
when warmth of climate exists, frequent the water from 
an early age, and seem almost to swim by instinct : the 
remarkable powers of endurance, agility, and strength 
manifested while in the water by manv individuals of 
savage tribes are well known ; powers which often enable 
them to come off victorious in struggles with some of the 
fiercest inhabitants of their rivers and coasts. 

The art of swimming is by no means of difficult at- 
tainment, and several authors (especially Dr. Franklin) 
have supplied directions to facilitate its acquisition. 
Above all things self-confidence (not rashness leading 
into danger) is required, and when this is possessed aU 
difficulty soon ceases, especially if the learner be assisted 
at first by some friend who is a swimmer. Dr. Franklin 
(himself an expert swimmer) recommends that at first 
a familiarity with the buofjfant power of water be gained, 
and to do this he desires the learner, after advancing into 
the water breast-high, to turn round so as to bring his 
face to the shore : he is then to let an egg fall in the 
water, which being white will be seen at the bottom. 
His object now must be by diving down, with his eyes 
open, to reach and bring up this egg : he will easily per- 
ceive that he is in no diudger in this experiment, as the 
water gets shallower of course towards the shore, and, 
because, whenever he likes, by depressing his feet, he can 
raise his head again above water. 

The thing which will most strike beginners will be the 
great difficulty they experience in forcing themselves 
through the water to reach the egg, in consequence of 
the great resistance the water itse& offers to their pro- 
gress ; and this is, indeed, the practical lesson derivable 
from the experiments ; for the learner becomes assured 
of the very great svpporUng or sustaining power af- 
forded by water, and nenoe derives a confidence essential 
to rapid progress. This sustaining power of water is 
shown under many circumstances; thus, a stone, which 
on land requires two men to remove it, might in water 
be easily carried by one. 

A man may walk with impmiitj upon broken glass in 
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deep water, because hii weight b enpported by the water. 
But many men have been di-owned in attempting to wade 
across the fords of rivers, from not being aware that the body 
is supported by the water, and does not press on the bottom 
Buificiently to give a sure footing agamst a very trifling 
current. A man, therefore, carrying a weight on his head 
or shoulders, may safelv pass a river, where, without a 
load, he would be carriea down the stream** 

In fact, the knowledge of this '* fluid support," consti- 
tMtes the ground- work of all efforts at self-preservation 
from death by drowning. 

That a person exposed to danger by water should swim 
well is important, as adding to his security, but it is still 
more important that he should know that he can he sup- 
ported in the water, even without swimming, (provided 
ne retains his presence of mind,) by a very trifling effort ; 
for, while the best swimmer, by his exertions, would in 
no very long time become exhausted, by means of merely 
Jioating on the water much fatigue would be spared him, 
and his chance of being saved much increased. In fact 
to do this is exceedingly easy, for the human body is, 
when the chest is filled with air, as by an ordinary in- 
spiration, of a less specific gravity (that is, weight in 
proportion to bulk) than the water which supports it, 
and, therefore, must float; and it does so naturally, 
having about half the head above the water ; so that the 
person exposed to danger has only to turn upon his 
back, in order that that half consist of the face, and free 
respiration be thus secured. But, to float thus upon 
the water, the greatest care must be taken not to elevate 
the arms or other parts above its surface, and il is in 
remembering this caution, that presence of mind at the 
time of danger confers so much benefit, for, in the mo- 
ment of terror, a person thrown into the water almost 
instinctively stretches out his hands aloft to grasp at 
some object, thereby depriving himself of a means of 
proceeding which would frequently keep him afloat until 
succour arrived. By elevating any part of the body in 
this way, we remove it from the support afforded by the 
water, and thus render sinking inevitable. 

Mr. Nicholson in his journal relates an instructive in- 
stance of the importance of this caution. While the ship 
Worcester was sailing along the Ganges, at the rate of 
seven or eight knots per hour, a man, who was unable to 
swim, fell into the water. When first perceived, his head 
was above water ; he held up his hands, and after a few 
seconds splashing he sank: soon after he rose again, and 
the officer of the ship, who had a trumpet in his hand, 
called out to him, " Keep your hands down in the water." 
He obeyed, and remained a considerable time afloat, 
while a boat was manned for his assistance ; by a blunder 
of the sailors in their haste the boat was considerably 
delayed, and the ship was rapidly distancing him ; 
alarmed at this, he forgot his instructions, aga^a raised 
his hands, dashed them in the water, and soon sank : 
he however speedily rose again, and obeying the 
same instructions, incessantly repeated to him by the 
captain, by means of his trumpet, again floated. When- 
ever he deviated from this rule he sank, and this he did 
at least five times before the boat reached him, when he 
had been almost carried out of hearing; when taken up 
he was so little hurt as to be able to assist in rowing 
back to the ship. Mr. Nicholson concludes with the 
following simple rule : " When a man falls into deep 
water, he will rise to the surface by floatage, and will 
continue there if he do not elevate his hands. If he 
move his hands under the water in any manner he 
pleases, his head will rise so high as to allow him free 
liberty to breathe. And if he move his legs, as in the 
action of walking (or rather walking up stairs), his 
shoulders will rise above the water ; so that he may 
then use less exertion with his hands, or apply them to 
other purposes." 

Dr Arnott, in allusion to this subject, observes 

• Abnott's EUmenU of Physict. 



that so many persons are drowned who might be saved, 
for the following reasons : 1. Their believing that con- 
tinued exertion is necessary to preserve the body from 
sinking, and their hence assuming the position of a 
swimmer with the face downward, in which the whole 
head must be kept out of the water in order to enable 
them to breathe, whereas, when laying on the back, only 
the face need be above the water. 2. From the ground- 
less fear that water entering by the ears may drown as 
if it entered by the mouth or nose, and their employing 
exertions to prevent this. 3. The keeping the hands 
above the surface already alluded to. 4« Neglectingr to 
take the opportunity of the intervals of the waves passing- 
over the head to renew the air in their chests by an 
inspiration. 6. Their not knowing the importance of 
keeping the chest as full of air as possible^ which has 
nearly the same effect as tying a bladder full of air 
around the neck would have. 

We have dwelt thus long upon the power of water 
(especially salt water by reason of its greater density) 
to support the weight of the human body, as not only 
is it the principal circumstance to be remembered when 
exposed to danger of drowning, but because, when a 
due confidence in it is acquired, all difficulty in leaming 
to swim soon ceases. It is to this end the practice re- 
commended by FrankUn is directed, and by reason of 
ignorance or forgetfulness of it, so many persons in 
the hour of peril, by their fruitless and injurious exer- 
tion, as it were droum themsehesy who might by tran- 
quillity and presence of mind be saved. 

Although floating in water is sufficient to preserve 
from immediate danger, yet ought not the acquisition of 
the art of awimming to be neglected. Progression by 
this means depends, like the flight of birds, upon the 
law iix mechanics of every action being followed by a 
corresponding action, (t. e, reaction,) but in an oppo- 
site direction; and, thus, the reaction of the air, com- 
pressed by the downward motion of the bird's wing, 
causes it to mount aloft in proportion to the force it 
communicates by that motion ; so, the backward stroke, 
communicated by the simultaneous movement of the 
hands and feet of the swimmer, causes his forward pro- 
gress in the water. Wlien once familiarised with the 
support he derives from the water itself, he soon learns 
to make this stroke correctly, especially if aided and 
sQpported by some more experienced friend, a means far 
more desirable than the use of corks or bladders. Mr. 
Nicholson makes the following interesting remarks upon 
the subject : 

Dr. Franklin's method of learning to swim by struggling 
to descend to the bottom is better ealcnlated to give eourai^o 
than drill ; but at the same time it must be allowed that 
he who has acquired the former will require very little of 
the latter to become a swimmer. I have nevertheless 
remarked that those boys who were the most daring at 
plunging into the water before they could swim, have mostly 
arrived at the art later than others who have attended with 
some care to the method of striking their arms and legs. I 
have known several persons who, after acquiring the method 
of striking the arms separately, so as to have coined con> 
fidcnce to walk in water rising above the shoulders, and of 
striking the legs while the body was supported by the hands 
bearing on the ground in shallow water, have swam well on 
the first trial to combine both together. The rules for 
swimming swiftly and with little fati^ie aie few. The 
body must lie as near Hiq surface, and the head as low, as 
conveniently may be. The knees must be kept wide asun- 
der, in order that the obliquity of action in one leg may 
counteract that in the other, instead of their ioint action 
producing a libratory motion of the body ; and the stroke 
or impulse must be given with much more velocity than 
that employed in drawing the legs up again. 

Many persons recommend that the motions of frogs 
when swimming should be observed, as so nearly resem- 
bling those employed by man. 

In conclusion, we wish to impress upon all learners 
the necessity of knowing well the character, bottom, 
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depth, &c., of the places wherein they practise. To 
loam to swim, it requires that the water should reach at 
Icist to the shoulders, but when higher than this, or 
boyond the depth of the swimmer, he should never go 
unaccompanied by an experienced person. J. C. 



Thb inward pleasure and aatis&ction arising from the prac- 
tice of virtuous actions, may be greatly overclouded in the 
present state by bodily diseases and misfortunes ; and the 
inward pain and remorse generally felt on, or attending the 
commission of vicious and wicked deeds, may be greatly 
smothered, or not so much felt, from an eager pursuit after 
sensual gratifioations, or an attendance on burineas and 
secular employments ; but in another world there will be no 
diseases or misfortunes to overcloud the one^ nor sensual 
gratifications or secular employments to smother or prsvent 
the other being felt to all eternity. 



Thb belief of a supernatural assistance ia so reasonable, so 
consonant to our ideas of the Divine goodness and of human 
frailty, that philosophers, even in the heathen world, were 
sensible how much it was -wanted, and have expressly 
asserted, that without Divine assistance no man could 
make a progress either in wisdom or virtue. What reason 
suggested to them. Revelation has ascertained to us^ which 
represents us as temples and habitations of the Holy Spirit. 
— Kbv. G. Cars. 

Undbr the persuasion that no disaster can reach us without 
the permission of Him who watches over us with an eye 
that never slumbers, and a tenderness which nothing but 
guilt can withdraw from us, we can face those unknown 
terrors from which pagan philosophy turned away dismayed ; 
we can look forward, unmoved, into friturity, and contem- 
plate all the possible contingencies that may befal us^ with 
intrepidity and unconcern ; with the cheeruilness of a mind 
at perfect ease, reposing itself in full confidence and security 
on the great Disposer of all human events. — ^Bishop 

1 ORTEUS. 

I ABOVR, though it was at first inflicted as a curse, seems to 
1 e the gentlest of all punishments, and is fruitful of a thou- 
sand blessings : the same Providence which permits diseases, 
produces remedies ; when it sends sorrows, it often sends 
friends and supporters ; if it gives a scanty income, it gives 

food sense, and knowledge, and contentment, which love to 
well under homely roo& ; with sickness come humility, 
and repentance, and piety ; and affliction and grace walk 
hand in hand.-~JoRTiN. 



Ths slave who digs in the mine or laboon al the oar, can 
rejoice at the prospect of laying down his burden together 
with his life ; but to the slave of raUt then arises no hope 
from death. On the contrary^ he is oblised to look forward 
with constant terror to this most oertam of ail events, as 
the conclusion of all his hopes^ and the eommesMnient of 
his greatest miseries. — Blair. 



It was an excellent rule whi^ Msvcns Anteatfams prescribed 
to himself in his private meditati<»i» : ** Manage, ' says he, 
'^ all your actions and thoughts in such a manner, as if you 
were just going out of the world." 

As the Supreme Being has expressed, and, as it were, printed 
his ideas in the Creation, men express their ideas in books, 
which, by this great invention of our latter ages, may last 
as long as the sun and moon, and perish only in the c^eneral 
wreck of nature. Thus Cowley, in his poem on tiie Re- 
surrection, mentioning the destruction of the universe, has 
these admirable lines : 

Now all the wide extended sky, 
And all th' harmonious worlds on hSg\ 
And Virgirs sacred Work, shall die. 
There is no other method of fixing these thoughts which 
arise and disappear in the mind of men, and transmitting 
them to the last periods of time ; no other method of giv- 
inj? a permanency to our ideas, and pi-eservinc the know- 
ledge of any particular person, when his body is mixed 
with tl;e common mass of matter, and his soul retired into 
the world of spirits. Statues can last but a few thousands 
of vears, edifices fewer, and colours still fewer than edifices. 
—Addison, 



FRESH-WATER FISH. 

VI. 

The Carp, {CyprintLs Carpioj Linn.) 

The Carp family {Ctfprtnoid^) is the first of the five 
families into which Cuvier divides his second great di- 
vision or order of osseous fishes. This order (Mala- 
copterygii Abdominales) includes those fishes whose 
ventral fins are attached to the abdomen, behind the 
pectorals, and unconnected with the bone of the shoulder. 
This order includes the greater part of the fresh-water 
fish. 

All the species of the genus Cyprinus, of which the 
common carp is the type, are inhabitants of fresh water; 
most of them have the faculty of bringing their lips 
forward, and drawing them back, in consequence of the 
anterior part of the mouth being formed of very small 
bones, connected by elastic ligaments. The mouth is 
small, the jaws feeble, and very often without teeth, but 
with teeth on the pharynx, which compensate somewhat 
for their absence on the jaws. Their bodies are scaly, 
and they have not the soft dorsal fin which occurs in 
the salmon family. They are the least voracious of all 
the finny tribes. The different species so much re<^ 
semble each other, that it is often difficult to distinguish 
between them. Most of them are esculent, but their 
is not of the first quality. 

The common carp is found in the fresh waters of the 
southern and temperate parts of Europe; and it is only 
in consequence of the care bestowed on them that they 
are found in the more northern parts of the continent* 
Bcckman says,-^ 

We are told that these fish were brought from Italy to 
Prussia, where they are at present (1797) very abundant, by 
a nobleman whose name is not mentioned. This service^ 
however, may be ascribed with more probability to the 
Upper Burggrave Casper von Nostiz, who died in 1688, and 
wno, in the middle of the sixteenth century, first sent carp 
to F^ssia finom his estates in Silesia, and caused them to b^ 
put into the large pond at Arensberg, not far from Creuz- 
Wg. As a memorial of this circumstance, the figure of » 
carp, cut in stone, was shown formerly over a door at the 
Castle of Arensberg. This colony must have been very. 
numerous in the year 1535, for at that period earn was sent 
from Konigsbeig to Wilda, where the Archduke Albert 
then resided. At present a great many carp are transported 
from Dantzlc and RSnigsberg to Russia, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. It appears to me probable that these fish after that 
period beeame every where known and esteemed, as eating 
nsh in Lent and on fast days was among Christians oonsU 
dered to be a reli^ous duty, and that, on this account, they 
endeavoured to have ponds stocked with them in every 
countryy because no species caji be so ea^y bred in these 
reservoirs. 

Since the tine when Beckmam wrote, until the present 
time> the sale of the carp has formed part (^the revenue of 
the nobility and gentry in Prussia, Pomerania, Branden- 
burg, Saxony, Bohemia, Mecklenburg, and Holstetn ; and 
the treatment of this useful fish has long since been re- 
duced in these countries to a kind of system, founded on 
numerous experiments made during several generations in, 
the families of gentlemen well skilled in every depart- 
ment of husbandry. They etmstmct carp ponds, and. 
stock them with a few breeders, whieh in a short time 
fill the pond. It is reeommended to have three ponds, viz., 
a spawning pond, a nursery, and a pond for adult fish. 
It has been found thftt such pond^ as are surrounded 
by poior, clayey scaIs, or are exposed to the north and 
east winds, or have much wood about them so as to ob- 
struct the rays of the sun, or contain hard or very cold 
water, or such water as issues from mines, moors, or 
mosses, will never allow the fish to thrive. Water-fowl 
must be kept away from the ponds during the spawuiti<? 
season. Every full-grown carp must be allowed a space 
in the pond equal to a square of fifteen feet: the more 
room they have, the more quickly will they grow, and 
the olteneK they are £ed the better. Mr. Forster has. 
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known them to attam the weight of twenty-five pomnds 
by being carefully attended to. During winter^ should 
the pond be covered with ice, it muit be broken in many 
parts, as without the admission of air the fish would soon 
perish. 

An extraordinary but oruei method of improving 
carp for culinary purposes is described in the PhUoio^ 
phical Transactiom for 1-754. 

It ill very doubtful at what time the carp was intro- 
duced into England. The year 1514 is men^oned by 
Fuller as the time when Leonard Maschal, a gentleman 
of Plumstead in Sussex, introduced the tench, but there 
is some reason for doubting whether we ought to give 
him thft honour of introducing the carp also. Carp are 
mentioned in the Boke of SL Albans, published by 
Wynkyn de Worde, as early as 1486. This boke con- 
tains a treatise on fishing and several more serious tracts, 
compiled by Dame Julyans Barnes, prioress of the nun- 
nery of Sopwell near St. Albans, a lady celebrated for 
her learning and accomplishments. The reason for her 
publishing the treatise on fishing in the manner in which 
It appears, is given by her in the following words : — 
** And for by cause that this present treatyse shoulde not 
come to the hondys of echo ydle persone whyche wolde 
desire it, yf it were empr3rnted allone by itself and put 
in a lytyll plaunflet; therefore I have 4ompylyd it in a 
greter uolume, of djoierse bokys ooncentynge to gentyll 
and noble men, to the entent that the forsayd ydle 
persones whyche sholde haue but lytyll mesure in the 
sayd dysporte of iysshynge, sholde not by this meane 
utterly dystroye it" Speaking of the carp, she says, 
that, ** it U a deyntous fy8she,.but there ben but fewe in 
Englonde. And therefore I wryte the lasse of hym/' 

In this country the carp usually attains the length of 
from about twelve to sixteen inches; but in warmer cli- 
mates it will grow to two, three, or four feet, and attain 
a weight of twenty, thirty, or even forty pounds. Its 
general colour is a yellowish olive, much deeper or 
browner on the back, with a slight hue of gold on the 
sides: the scales are large, rounded, and distinct; the 
head large, and the mouth furnished on each side with a 
cirrus or beard, and above the nostrils a smaller pair : the 
lateral line is slightly curved, and marked by a row of 
blackish specks; the fins are violet-brown, with the ex- 
ception of the anal, which has a reddish cast : the dorsal 
fin is broad, or continued to some distance from the 
middle of the back towards the tail, which is sliflfhtlv 
forked. ' 

The carp attains a great age : specimens have been 
spoken of as being 150 or 200 years old. Their colour 
is less deep as they get old, and in advanced age it 
borders on white. In old age, too, they are subject to a 
lingular malady: the head and back become covered with 
moss-like excrescences. This disease seems also to affect 
young carp which inhabit snow-water, or water which has 
become putrid: snow-water also produces pustulous 
germs under the scales, which fishermen call ^e small- 
pox. Their intestines also often contain worms, and 
their liver is subject to ulceration. 

The food of the carp is larva of insects or worms, 
small testaoea, grains, roots, and the young shoots of 
plants. They devour readily the leaves of lettuce, and 
other tender plants, which are thrown into the water. 
The leaves aad seeds of salad, according to Blotch, fat- 
tens them more quickly than any other food. They may 
also be observed darting out of the water to seize the 
insects which hover over its surface. The concussion of 
their jaws or lips in eating, occasions a peculiar noise 
which may be heard at some distance. They can remain 
a long time without food, yet when it is offered them in 
abundance they often overfeed themselves, and perish 
from the effects of their gluttony. 

Carps delight most in waters where the current is not 
strong. In summer they frequent weed beds and are 
particularly fond of those aquatic plants of stagnant 



waters which spring from the bottom and rise to the 
surface. In rivers they frequent the still deeps which 
have an oozy bottom, with rushes and reeds, where they 
find a convenient nidus for their spawn. During* winter 
they conceal themselves in the mud and pass many 
months without food, collected side bv side in great 
numbers. In the spring, those that mhabit running f 
waters quit their winter abode to sedc more tranqui] 
haunts. If their progress should be obstructed by any 
barrier, they endeavour to leap over it by placing them- 
selves on their side, bringing the head ana tail together 
and then suddenly letting go this sort of circular spring. 

The carp is surprisingly prolific; the quantity of roe 
is so great, that it is said sometimes to have exceeded 
the weight of the emptied fish when weighed against it. 
As it frequently happens with prolific animals, the greater 
portion of the spawn is devoured by other animals ; and 
the young ones are exposed to numerous dangers. The 
carp grows rapidly, and .at the age of three years it has 
few enemies to fear, except the otter and the larger pikes. 
The eggs of the carp, as well as those of the sturgeon*, 
are made into caviar, which is highly esteemed. The 
bile of the carp furnishes a green colour to painters, 
and was formerly used in medicine. 

The carp is so tenacious of life that it may be kept 
for a considerable time in any damp place, though not 
immersed m water. In winter they may be transported 
to a considerable distance by packing them up in plants, 
in moistened linen, or in snow, and putting a bit of 
bread steeped in brandy in their mouth. In Holland 
they are suspended to the roof of a cellar in nets full of 
damp moss, which is frequently watered ; and they are fed 
with bread and milk or with chopped vegetables. 

They are transported to I^uis in well-boats, which 
are often stocked at the distance of more than a hundred 
leagues from that capital. 

The Cyprinus auratust gold fish, or golden carp, has 
been already described in Saturday magnzine. Vol. 
XVI., p. 134. 

• Sm Saturday Magasine, VoL XVIII.. p. W. 




Thb Msndal broti|;ht upon religion, as it was not contracted 
by the irregularities of one or two persons^ but by associated 
and common crimes; so neither will it be removed by a 
few ringle and private reformations, lliere must be com- 
binations and public confederacies in virtue, to balance and 
counteipolBe those of vice, or she will never recover that 
honour which she acquired by the general piety of her pro- 
fessors. 
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TSRMINIX FIOUBS OT.PAK. 
(From iht TtnonUy QaUeryJ 

O Oraeoe! thou Mpient rxanb of finer arte! 

Which to bright tcienoe blooming fimcj bon; 

Bo this thj praise, that thoa, end thou alone, 

In these hmt led the way, in these ezeelled. 

Crowned with the laurel of assenting Time.— Thomson. 

LfTBODUcnoK. Ouenr ot thb Funs Asm 

Thb Fine Arts are usually understood to include those pro- 
ductions of hunuoi genius and skill which are more or less 
addressed to the sentiment of taste. Their origin has been 
the subject of much learned ^splay and n>eculation ; but 
considering them to be purely inwMive in tneir nature and 
origin, and that their highest aim is, by a delicate combina- 
tion, to draw to a single point the scattered excellences of 
nature, so as to excite pleasurable emotions capable also of 
informing, elevating, and improving the min^ we must refer 
the invention of these arts, not to any single people, but to 
every country^ where human reason nas been at all cultiva- 
ted. There is a love of ornament and display naturally 
implanted in the human mind, and a strong tendency to copy 
surrounding natural objects. Even the savaffe finds delight in 
adonung his body, andpasses much of his tmie in executing 
the rode carvinffs on his spear shaft or canoe, which simple 
exhibiti^ons of his skill require only a general cultivatK>n 
of the mind of the artist to raise into tastefid decorations. 

The imitative arts may therefore be considered indigenous 
in every county; but, like the productions of the earth, 
they assume dinereut forma aocoroing to the nature of tiie 
dimate and the wants it produces. Not only do the fine 
arts exist in som« foim or other m every countiy, bat we 

Voif* XIX. » 




PHOcioir. 

{From a Drawing by Flaxman fr^m the Antique.t 

find them in about the same stage of advancement among all 
nations of the same degree of civilization in evenr age and 
clime. It is not therefore either necessary or philosophicsl 
to go back to the ancient £>)rptians, to the Scythians, or to 
the aboriginal Greeks, for the origin of the fine arts. It ia 
true that little diversity is found even among distant 
nations in the gradations nom rude art to refined invention. 
Jn the early stases of society men of all countries dosel^ 
resemble each other in their feelings^ wants, means of grati* 
fication and improvement. Hence that resemblance of 
style which has been traced in the arts of many distant 
ns^ons ought not to be taken as evidence of a common 
origin. l£e early ^;yptiBn and Grecian statues display 
rimilar lineaments anf corresponding attitudes; nmply be- 
cause the artists of each had to overcome the same aimcul- 
ties, and brought nearly the same amount of information to 
heeac upon them. 

As tne mechanical arts or^;inated in the physical wants 
of man, so the fine arts origmated partly in the desire to 
embellish the rude productions of necessity, and partly also to 
supply certain sensible representations of sentiments and 
ideas which to the circumscribed capacity of unenHghtened 
ages must be extremely vague. ^ A supreme, spiritual, in- 
visible intelligence being infinitely beyond the reach of vul- 
gar imprehension, was under the necessity of being sha- 
dowea out to their senses through the medium of some 
more obvious and fiuniliar imagery. The attributes of thia 
intelligenco— 'power, justice, mercer, or goodness— •distineil^ 
considered, were separately persomfied, and converted info 
objects .of mam. The Tttioiu paaoioiif and tJM^^am of 
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humanity — jay, sorrow, love, hatred, fearjpd revenge — were 
in like iDAQ«,er embiodiiMl andr clothed imh idittenal shape 
aji^ fatvA: To ihis It sky U HAAs^ thd tlte first eivilizers 
^ iftetikiti^, ck iir^itierrt of ttatfiti Ms^ w«f» itt thai rude 
state of nature b«held wi^ a distant reverence, nearly 
allied to adoration. The advantages resulting to society by 
their discoveries and institutitflti tqemed m perfectly conso- 
ixfRit to the idea of a superior cxistefice, that the grateful 
simplicity of their admirers readily subscribed to their dei- 
fication. This system; tiieo; .of mythology, thie state of 
polytheism, were, as it seems, more particularly favourable 
to the introduction of sciilptdrs and painlerty whose works 
alone could furnish sensible representations, and tiius deter- 
mine the object of devotion. The want, perhaps, of their 
earlier assistance had before that tim^ directed the indiscri- 
minate worship of mankind, not only to animals, but to 
inanimate substances, and even rude imorganized matter. 
— Grattan. 

The early history of the finfe arts, now veiled in a mist of 
fable and antiquity, involves details which appear marvel- 
lous and increcuble, as distant objects when beheld through a 
dense medium, will generdUy asmime an extravagant and 
unnatural ma^itude. The national vaaitr of the imagina- 
tive Greeks was gratified In r^ferrtn^ toe origin of the 
politer arts to tlieir tutelar divinities. jLove, celebrated by 
the mythologists as the governor of nature, was the parent 
of the arts ; and music, his first born. The first artist was 
a young girl, who, perceiving the profile of her lover's 
features cast on the wall by the strong light of a lamp, 
drew the first recorded outline from this cheriafaed object of 
her affactions. From such a trivial beginning, according to 
the Grecian apologue, arose those arts whose softening 
and hum.inizing qualities have moderated the barbarism of 
mm, and alleviated the disastrous eflFecIs of vice. The 
Greeks represent Dsdalus as the restorer of the arts after 
tbe deluge had involved in ruin all arts, whether elegant or 
useful, however imperfeet or however improved. AlUiou th 
a portion of the excewive admiration bestowed on him 
originated probably in the ignorance' of his admirers, yet he 
is generally esteemed tbe founder of the Athenian school. 
Before his appear mce, the Grecian statues were mere shape- 
less stocks, ttieir eyes dosed, their arms hanging down as if 
glued to the body, a >d their feet joined without life, atti- 
tude, or gesture. I>cdalus infused some spark of life into 
these stiff, motionless trunks ; and his disciples^ gradoally 
improving, attained the difficult path which led to the pro- 
duction of those ezistiiig models of symntetry, elegance, and 
grandeur. 

Although we must dismiss as groundless any theory 
which advocates the exetosive discovery of the fine arts, yet 
the attainment of exe^Ueites in the pursuit and practice of 
the arts generally has tvees siflter to soms nations than to 
others. '* How fiur moral and physical causes operate on the 

fenius of an age, has been a sab^eet sf inquiry frequently 
iscussed from the days of Velleius Paterevm to our own. 
Certain it is, that at particular revolutions of time, somt 
kind of supernatural mfluenc^, dr, as it were, some celestial 
emanaiioii, seems to descend on a particular people, lights ap 
their invention, heightens and spiritualizes their inuicinar 
tion, and calls into life and action their dormant faculties. 
Genius will ever deinand a friendly soil to flourish and 
dilate itself while, like the sensitive plant. It ever shrinks 
and siclceBS at the ruae touch of tyranny dud <ft)presslon.'' 
We do not propose to confine our inquliy to me progress 
•f the arts among one particular people; but among the 
n^itions of antiquity,, as far as may he conreniehty id chro- 
nological order* 

CoilFAktSDif «iTtr*Bii TAWtOKf Air0 9em;ttuvau 

Before wfe enier oh the task of sketching the history and 
progress of the noble art of Sculpture^ it may be well to 
make a comparison between it and the sister art ofpalnting, 
and to endeavour to explain some of the causes which ope- 
rate in producing the very different emotions, which all 
persons of taste must be conscious o^ )n viewing represen- 
tations on stone and on canvass. In doing this, we shall 
have OGoasion to adopt the sentiments of Mr. Milmdn ofi the 
subject, and where we deem it desirable, we sliall present 
those sentiments to our readers in the eloquent language of 
their author. 

Sculpture and painting address the imagination through 
the sense of sight ; and although in their essence strici3y 
iiniUtive of forms really existing, and whose existence is 
conceivable^ vet by awakening and keeping aHve the iraagi- 
nation, th«gr oeconid purely t&i^ and fflresent us #ith fbrms. 



closely adhering to their types in nature, but wroQght to 
supernatuiiL frnwiin» Wf h|B^y^ T* kbe bBa^inaiion we 
chiefly owe tfie ll^ticiM of ^wtiUikj «f i^f; or of mild 
and placid Might ihttt exoHeJ* lsn4ittoftft liiering with 
our (!dnBtitutional and mental temperament, and In some 
respects with our habitude and familiarity with addresses of 
this nature; The viad bBeatlm life and Aotite ha the 
images represented in Stbtie dh canvass, and the imagination 
wavers from the representation to the thing represented, 
and forms for its^t a sort of indistiBet esist^eo from 
the qualities of both. The ideas of motion, breath, animal 
wivmtl^ «• s» faissporabiy connected with our notion 
of the animal form, that a figure in marble or in colour 
inevitably sugj^ts what it cannot express: and in this 
sense imagination supplies the deficiuncy of art. *' But 
previous to this address to the imagination, painting Iihs an 
advantage which sculptisrtr has not at all, or in a far less 
degree. The harmovy of rich and brilliant colours has doubt- 
less a gratifying effect on Um sense, and produces a pleasin? 
irritation on the organ «( Mght. The spotless wliite and 
glossy smoothness of mtW4 may indeed make a sort of cool 
and soothing impraSttos sn the organ, but this is faint and 
feeble in companSoalHth thii sensual enjoyment proceeding 
from the melWw contrast oAd rich variety of a Venetian 
picture. Thus panting ht a ttanner conciliates a welcome 
reception b v its previous ftnttery of the sense : for doubtless 
we should look with delight sn a mass of hues, mingled and 
harmonized with the consnuimste art of Titian, though there 
were no representation of natut^ but an unmeaning surfiice 
of colour. The pleasure woulo faideed be brie^ and the 
subsequent dissaAtsfaetk>n aai disappointment of the mind 
at being thus neglected and ttlerifi^ed to the sense, would be 
unpleasant and even wdnftll ; hot still the interval between 
the first glance and the discovirf of the deficiency would 
assuredly be pleasurable.'' 

A very striking advant«4f likewise resulta* to painting 
from the wide scope afforded bf* ^rspective, and by colour- 
ing, and its consequences of ti|ilit ana shade. The range of 
objects selected for imitation m much more extensive, and 
the powerful aid of accessovies is brought to increase ths 
illusion. Painting has the power of fixmg the attention to 
the point where she wishes H to center, and diverting it 
from what it is her intertst ts conceal. Sculpture on the 
other hand is cold, naked| and severe, without accessories to 
aid the illusion, and destitste of perwer to dazzle the sense. 
It must therefore be exquisit^ conceived and finely 
wrought, before the imagination wiu yield to its impression, 
and endow it with motion and life. The concentration of 
mind necessary to inMba the spirit tf a fine piece of sculp- 
ture, is, however, verv favourahle to onr enjoyment of the 
ideal. ^ Once beyond the world of positive realitv, we ex- 
patiate readily, as far as the artist will lead us. It is then, 
after this effort and exaltation, nothing objectionable that 
the shapes we bdield sm y ass m that we have hitherto seen 
in human limb and fsatnrs. We have already stept beyond 
nature, by looking on a stone with somewhat similar feeling 
which we experience in looking on a human l^inx ; cm<l ^t 
is but little nuiher to sympathise with what differs from 
humanity onlr in its perfection, with what Is faicompatible 
with truth only in Its untrue degree of excellence." 

The peculiar connection of sculpture with the Grecian 
polythenm, and of pniKti^g whh Ohrislismty^ has often at- 
tracted attention. Grecian artists appear to have known 
little of the breadth and depth of colouring, the magical 
efTect of light and shade, and the delicate perspective of 
modern painting. The inferiority of afl sculpture on Chri^i 
tlan subjects is equally notorious. A German critic accounts 
for this by saying that the mind of the Grecians was, Uk6 
hfg atmosphere, all light, while that of the Christian, like hfs 
variable northef-n sky, presents an intcTchartge of light and 
shade. The myth^Ioiy of the former was a series of self- 
existent beings of difl?rent powei-s and attributps. Many of 
his divinities were mere Immortal men, who lost only the 
grosser parts of their nature, btit retained their distinctive 
forms and qualities. The Greek artist therefore collected 
from the human foiih all that was noble and majestic, and 
purified it from that which was gross, or inliarmonious> ana 
thus embodied the very essence of grace, dignity, and power. 
The Christian, with a mhid influenced by his climate, eand 
awakened by the revelation with which he has been ftvourcd, 
looks into tlie most important and mysterious subjects, and 
meditates on eternity, on his own nature, and on the rela- 
tion in which he stands to the Ohmipresent God. Mucli 
that is mysterious and incomprehensible meets him at every 
point of his inquiry, and calls for the exfercise of fiiith and 
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humility. He feelg that it is fmppssible adecfuately to per- 
sonify tiie 8u1>jects which 'mo^t affect liiift. The suhiime 
with hhn has always a mixture of the vagi^e and indefWite^ 
and is therefore the sublime of painting, and not of sculpture. 
The partial si^ht and lialf revealing pf objec^ Is in thj^ 
power of paintmg, but not of sculpture. 

*' From its material and cliaracter^ sculpture must be de- 
fined and decisive; painting may be indetermjnate an4 
Vjigue : in sculpture a)! ipeiets tlie ey,e; ij^ painting more 
often is meant than meets the eye : sculpturie must show all 
fulfy and absolutely; painjbing but partially apid i^.distipctly : 
the injnd grasp? the \vl^6le in scijlpture ; in paiutiiig it ever 
thinks there is more to grasp : sculptiire satisfies an^ fills 
the ima^nation it a4<iress^9f painting exptes it till its owj^ 
powers mil^ rather than the laatter suggested to It. Jt is 
tliis filling and satbfyiu^ thf imagipatiou t^at makes unity 
so absolixtely necessary m sculpture: all pjus^ t)e ,a balance, 
an harmony, ^ severe ^plicity. Scnlpturp must excite 
one general eniotign, one tpne muat predominate, one cha- 
racter perva4e th* wifole j tor thjs im^matbn, u diverted, 
is ever wlUmg tf> i^^andef ^ if it wanders, i^ icanpot be satis- 
fied. 

** Tlxe ^fter ijaagic ^f T)eaTijty seema also to ^ork by a 
dilferent spell m tpe ^wo arts; and t|;i9 appear^ the source 
of the difference. |n sculpture we behold the most exjjui- 
site sjnnmetry, a gf-aceiFul melody of lineament; eacl) featurp 
}Sy as 1^ vrcre, tue sister of the ptl>er } tbe hair is clustered 
with a ligh^ regularity. Still we feel ^ indiesjCji^bable want ; 
whatever emotioij we bave ia not merely passionless^ but 
somewhat cold. Our aidmh*ation is not merely devoid of 
the grossei* attraction of seiise, but jev^n of feeling: tbp 
beauty is there which enraptures the mind, but npt tbi^ j 
lovelinesj? which enthrals the heart. This want is egres- 
sion, whic)^ thi9 hue of the countenance only and the eye 
can give. The stronger passions alope ^ffect the whole face, 
draw down the lip^ arch the brow, or give a languid or con- 
tracted cast to th$ general features, pujt the mUd affections 
speak and breathe m the colouring of the face, In the settl^ed 
light or the fugitive blush, but chiefly in tlie eye. From 
these two sources the infantile smile and the ^paterpal Ipok 
of Jove, all those softer enchantments of beauty which need 
onjy to be truly embodied, being too fine an^ delicate tp 
admit any heightening of tne imagiiiation, ^e ip the power 
of the painter alone.** 

While it is ackpo\jrledged that paintipg has the ppwer of 
goin^ more deeply tp the heart, and of striking tnose fine 
chords which respoiul not to the t^clf pf ^ulpture, yet ft 
is undoubtedly true that the conteniplation ^nd study of the 
faultless beauty and majesty of the statuaries^ master-pieces 
refine the mind from wliat is gross : the imbibing their 
grand and chaste spirit opuxishes that loftiness of ^ul and 
delicacy of feeling which ia indbpensable tp true tost^l 

Talcing this view pf spulptifre, ^4 regar^ng it ^s flie 
elder sister of painting, we proceed to notice t^e Uioi^t 
ancient existipg monument^ of the i|rt, ^d tp isif^ a ^rief ' 
survey of Egyptian Sculpture. 

Sectxoit I. On EfiZfriur ScDxrans. 

Among the existing monuments of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, examples are found of their rudest ^ well as most 
peifept workmanship, thus favouring the opinion tliat we 
nave specimens of their earliest as w(3l as latest productions. 

The institutions pf the Egyptians did npt perniit the 
introduction of improvement or change, so that, lor a long 
and unknown period up to the conquest of Egypt by Cam- 
byses, the style of ail is exceedingly rude and tasteles?. 
The lines forming the geujeral contour are destitute of the 
gTiiceful curves of nature ; — they are straight and projecting ; 
the position of the figures is stuf and unnatural, tti ^ittins 
figures the le^s are parallel, the feet saueezed together, and 
the arms fij^ed to the sides ; but in the figures of wOmen 
the left arm is folded across the breast ; the bones and mus- 
cles are scarcely discernible ; tlie eyes are fiat and looking 
obliquely, and the eye-l)rows sunk,— features which quite 
destroy the beauty of the head ; the cheek-bones are high, 
the chin small and pointed, the ears generally placed higher 
than in nature, and the feet too large and fiat. Drapery is 
almost absent, and the few specimens that occur only serve 
to show the 'incapacity of the hereditary artists who exe- 
cuted it. 

The remains of ancient grandeur still existing on their 
native site, and the nuiperous remains preserved in European 
museums^ afford abundant means of testing the merits ot the 
original or native sculpture of the E^ptians. Tbepe re- 
mains consist of G^osB^ statues : groups or epa^le figures of 



abont the natural si^e j and hierogtyphipal and historical 
relipyos. These productions w^re i^ot' only foi-med by the 
chisel, but ^so carefully poUsIied. Ev^n those on the 
summit of an obelisk, )vhich cpuld oply be viewed at a 
distance, wei-e finished 'W'ith as much assiduity as if they 
were to be 8uhjecte4 to a dose ips|)ectioui As they are 
generally executed in granite or basalt stones of a very h^utl 
texture, it is impossible not to admire the indefatigable 
patience of the artist^^ ... 

' The number of colossal statues in ancient IBgypt, as rp- 
corded by ancient writersy would seem ipcredible, were it 
not afithenticated by numerous existing remains. These 
and oth^ enormous Wprifs have struck ereiy visitor with 
j^onder and awe. ' Hefodotus says, " One of tfeeir build- 
ings is equal tp many of the most conmderable Cireek build- 
ings taken' tpgeiher ;*' and a modprn observer remark& 
" These works are so' prodigious, they make everything w6 
do look little.'^ Anoliier says. ^ The Egyptians had notions 
of durability in their woiks which no other natipn has suc- 
ceeded in imitating ; they seemed to work as if they lauglie^ 
at time, war, barbarism. Quantity was everythipff with 
them, or almost so; quality but little. They wished to 

? lease themselves and astonish posterity, and they succeede/j. 
t would, perhaps, be impossible to adduce a moi'e striking 
example oi disregard of time and patience of toil than the 
formation of a statue of granite, sixty or seventy fdet high. 
"■* Of these mighty labours," says Dr. Hemes, ** some are 
hewn from the living rock, and left adhering to the natui-al 
bed; as the celebrated Sphynx, near the Pyramids of 
Ghizeh, and various sculptures on the rocks of the Thebaid, 
which look the shadows of fiants cast by a declininir sun." 
Others appear to have been first built up of square blocks and 
then worked into shape. But the gi'eater part are formed 
of one block of enormous dimensions. Many figures of the 
colossal Sphynx appear to have been ranged in considerable 
numbers on the (mposite sides of the approach to the great 
temples. Some ot the human colossi were isolated, and 
were probably regarded as objects of worship ; others were 
used as columns. The lai^a^est statues now known are 
in a sitting posture ; these are at Thebes; the altitude of 
each figure, exclusive of the lower plinth of the throne, is 
fifty feet, the material, red granite; the head in each figure 
is looking straight forward ; the arms are 'pressed close to 
the sides ; the palms and fore-arm extended, and resting 
upon the thighs ; the lower extremities are perpendicular and 
apart. This posture, which may be described as character- 
istic of the entirew class, is little calculated to convey any 
sentiment of grace or ease. Yet, in these vast, althouc^h 
comparatively uninformed labours, we discover more of the 
sublime than arises from mere vastness, or even from tlie 
recollections of distant time with which their memory is 
associated. They are invested with a majestic repose — with 
a grand and solemn tranquillity, which awes without aston- 
ishino^ ; and, while they exhibit the greatest perfection to 
which Egyptian art has attained, in colossal statues gene- 
rally, we discover occasional approaches to trutli and nature, 
with no inconsidemble feeling of the sweet, the unaflPected^ 
and the flowing in expression and contour." 

Some of the earliest efforts of Egyptian sculpture seem to 
have been made, not upon detached masses of stone, but upon 
the rock |tself,in the process of excavating cavemsfpr the pur- 
poses of |devotion. Such statues do not greatly exceed the 
natural size, and, bei^g detached when finished, were re- 
movad to other situation^ and frequently copied in detached 
blocks.' Hence, probably, arose that singular feature in 
Egyptian statues, viz., a pilaster running up the back of the 
figure. In the remains of sculpture pi^served in the exca- 
vations of Philoe, Elephantis, Silsilis, and at £1-Malook, in 
the tombs of the Theban kings, the ornaments vary ijrom 
simple relievos to complete statues. In these latter, the 
iigpitres are not completely detached^ a posterior portion 
being always left adhering; while, if the statue be formed 
by cutting round a recess, a pilaster behind runs up the 
Wiiole height^ intended proha^iy to save labour, or to increase 
the strength. ^When such statues are detached for the pur- 
pose of removal^ the pilaster is still retained, probably mm 
^e same motives or periiaps in order to obtain a surmce for 
the mscription pf hieroc^lyphics, or probably from a blind 
adherence on the part or the sccuptor to the types left him 
by his ancestors. There is a remarkable sameness about all 
these efibrts: &e design and the attitudes are strangely 
limited, altogether showing the operation of prescriptive 
rules and fixed models, whereby the skill and imagination 
of the artist were almost a^ effectually constrained, as the 
productions of his chisei. 
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The suT&ces of many of the ancient Egyptian stractnies 
are frequently covered with relievos. In these, where 
variety of action and situation is required, the Egyptians 
display their deficiency in the knowledge of anatomy, 
mechanics, and geometry. In all these monuments the king 
or hero is represented three times lai^r than the other 
figures. Whatever is the action.— a siege, a battle, taking 
a town by storm,— there ia not the smallest idea of {>er8pec-> 
live in the place, or magnitude of figures or buildings. 
Figures in violent action are equally destitute of joints, and 
other anatomical form, as they are of the bidance and spring 
of motion, the force of a blow, or the just variety of line in 
the turning figure. **In a word," continues Flaxman, 
** their historical art was informing the beholder, in the best 
manner they could, according to the rude characters they 
were able to make. From such a descrip^tion, it is easy to 
understand how much their attempts at historical represen- 
tation were inferior to their single statues.** 

It must however be mentioned, that occasionally^ in the 
historical relievos, there appear the rudiments of hi^er 
art, with less of convention, and more freedom of imagina- 
tion. The hero of the piece is always represented in the 
bloom of youUi, and there is something approaching to 
grandeur and beauty of conception, in his fieure as repre- 
sented on some of the monuments. Yet these separate 
excellencies are completely obscured by the absurdity of re- 
presenting him at least double the stature of the figures 
muroundmg him. 
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BOYPTI4N COIMSAL STATUE. 



itiaa soolptme 
lis the ancient 



Winkelman has attempted to class ^^ 
into three periods or epochs : The first he ^.^^ »»«, aut>£cub 
epoch, which was the era of original or native sculpture, 
including the time which elapsed firom the origin of the 
l^gyptians to the reign of Cambyses, in the sixty-second Olym- 
piad, or five Imndred and twenty-six years before Christ : 
the middle epoch, or era of Grreco-Eeyptian sculpture, em- 
braces tlie period during which l^^ypt was under the 
dominion of the Persians and Greel^ : and the third, or 
last, being the era of imitative sculpture, impioperiy deno- 
minated Egyptian, prevailed about l^e time of dbdrian. 
By a subsequent alteration of his plan, Winkelman extended 
the first of nis periods to the establishment of the Greeks 
under Alexander the Great and his suooessors. This exten- 
sion of the ancient period is generally considered just, for 
!Plato, who flourishea about a hundred and thirty yeans after 
X!amb;^ses, expressly states that in painting mid the o^r. 
imitative arts^ the Egyptians had made no change; their 



productions were neither more beautiful, nor worse, than in 
remote ages. The art of sculpture, like the other arts, waa 
in E^ypt subject to strict laws, and all works of a religious 
nature were subject to the forms and attitudes prescribed 
by the authority of the priesthood. The constitution of 
the Egyptian government was likewise opposed to changes 
and innovations of any sort, and even the trades and pro- 
fessions of the poople were made heteditary in the respeo- 
tlre fiunilies. The exertions of art were necessarily feeble 
under such a system as this: taste and invention were ex- 
cluded; artistieai ambition was kept down; and the arts 
remained unchanged for ages. All the saored figures of 
Egypt present a resemblttnce, or rather identity, which 
raiders it very difficult to fix the relative antiquity of tlie 
specimens : in general, the information is gathered rather 
from the situation in which the figure is found, and the 
signs of rude antiquity or of Grecian art which surround it, 
tl^ from any evidence presented by the statue itself. The 
representation of animal and vegetable forms could hardly 
be subject to the same strict laws, and it is here that we 
expeet to find some tokens of the Various degrees of ability 
in artists. Accordingly we find a nearer approach to correct- 
ness of form and natural roundness of ^rm in representa- 
tions of animals, than in the sculpture of the human sh^>e. 

The materials used in Egyptian sculpture were wood and 
stone, metal and day. The wooden ^^res often found on 
mummies are of the native Sycamore of Egypt, and this 
was also, probably, the material of their larger statues in 
wood. Herodotus tells us that King Anu^ sent two 
wooden statues of himself as a present to the temple of 
Hera (Juno^ in Samoa. The same historian informs us, 
that the hign priests of Jupiter at Thebes, preserved the 
remembrance of their priesthood by each making, during his 
lifetime, a colossal wooden figure of himself; and that as 
numy as three hundred and forty-five were to be seen at 
Theoes, when Herodotus visited that city. Belzoni found 
two wooden figures of very fine workmanship in the tombs 
of the kd^ at Thebes; these were about seven feet in 
heighe. 

In tneir labours on stone, the Egyptians employed several 
kinds of material: one soft, a species of sandstone; and 
thiee very hard, a calcareous rock out of whidi the tombs, 
wi^ their sculptures, are hewn; basalt or tr^ of various 
sWes, fit>m black to dark grey^ generally used in the 
smaller statues; granite, more commonly of Uie description 
named by mineruogists granites rubescensy of a i^ddish hue, 
with laige crystals of feld-spar; or of a dark red ground, 
with blMk specks, as In the magnificent head in the^ritish 
miseum known as the head of Memtion. The latter des- 
criptbtt of granite is rarel^r used, SmaU figures have been 
found of a composition similar to the bronce of later times, 
but dietaf appears to have be^n q>aringly used. In the 
tombs, small miages of porcelain and terra eoita are not 
[uest 

from the views of Winkelman with regard to the 
epochs of IBjgyptian sculpture, Dr. Thomas has come tu the 
conduflion that there was but one period reall v characteristio 
of the nation, and that the genius of this mdigenous and 
aboriginal art is to be discovered only in the most ancient 
monuments ; it having suffered various changes under the 
Greeks and Romans. The methods employed by the Egyp- 
tian sculptors in working their materials, are matters of mere 
conjecture. Modem tools are found to make little impres- 
sion on their porphyry, graidte, and basalt, and our ideas 
become conf^ised, when we reflect upon the amount of 
patience and labour required to produoe only a few of these 
gigantic forms, which are scattered in such profusion 
throughout that remarkable country. The great proof of the 
superior antiquity of Egyptian sculpture over Aat of Asia is 
found in its uniform simplicity ; the iprand lines of composi- 
tion are few, accessories are sparingly mtroduced, and wnere 
they are made use of, they bear the same sober, massive 
character. While many of those nations once possessing the 
finest regions of Asia, nave left scarcely a single menoorial 
of their ancient greatness, and while a shitless mass 6t 
ruins remains in some eases the sole testimony ef th^lr 
proudest works, the monuments of Egypt scan to bid de- 
nance to time and chance, and to stand m their stem majesty 
as a lasting example of the peraenrerance and toil of a most 
extraordinary people. 

Sbohoii IL On Tuscan Sculptubx* 

Of Phoenician sculpture we shall not attempt any des- 
cription. We read of temples adorned witii statues^ and 
glittering with gold and emeralds, but all their great woika 
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hftire been desiroyed, and the 'medals of tiie CftrthflginianR 
(though this people was a colony of Phoenicians) do not 
pennit ns to radge of the merits of their ancestors. 

The Etmnansy Etruscans, or ancient Tuscans, called by 
the Greeks Tyrrhenians or Tyrsenians, and by themselyes 
Basena, are the people who inhabited ancient Etruria, and 
who at a period when the rest of Europe was immeiged in 
iffnoranoe and baibarism are said to hiaye attained a hiff h 
degree of ciiil and social refinement; they are also said oy 
some writers to have made considerable progress in sculp- 
ture, at an earlier period than the Grreeks ; but this opinion 
has been doubted by many, and it is even doubted whether 
the Etruscan has any right to be considered a distinct school 
of sculpture. Works of art were nrobably executed in 
Btruria, previous to the arrival of the Qnek colonistB in 
North Italy and South France; ^but," says a writer on 
this subject, ''the more rude and ancient flpedmens are 
exactly in the style of the very ancient (rreeks; from 
whom the^ appear to have learnt all they knew; and 
whose primitive style they continued to copy, after a more 
elegant and dignified manner, fi>unded upon more enlaxged 
principles, had been adopted bv the Greeks themselves. 
Hence their works may be justly considered as Greek, or, 
at least, as close imitations of the Greek: they having 
followed their archetyoes strictly and servilely, though at a 
great distance, if reckoned by the scale of merit. The 
proximity of Italian colonies, where the arts were cultivated 
with the most brilliant success at a very early period, 
afforded them the mostfiivourable opportumties of obtaining 
instruction ; and if they availed themselves of it at aU» it is 
mther wonderful that their progress should have been so 
slow and comparatively imperfect.' 
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Another writervon this subject says :— 

''Therenown which belongs to a nation that excelled in the 
arts, has become, as it were, the inheritance of the Etruscans. 
Bn^ from the peculiar constitution of government and 
sooiely in ancient Etruiia, it has been coiqectured, not with- 
out appearance of reason, that the works m bronze and clay, 
and the bas-reUe£i attrilmtedto them, were the produce^ not 
of the dominant race, but of thdr subject bondsmen or serfs ; 
end that in reality the Etruscans, properly so oilled, were as 
Httle given to the arts as the Romans^ by whom, in their 
turn, they were subdued. The striking difference observable 
between Tarquinii and Anetium in their works of art, 
leoms to correspond with the different origin of the earlier 
inhabitants of Northern and Southern Etruxia. Yolaterra 
was aatuially led, by the stone quarries in its neighbour- 
hood, to engage in the works for which it became celebrated. 
The two fi>mier dties, however, wrought only, or chiefly, in 
clay. Arretium made red vasesL with elegimt fiRiuos in 
lehe^ m a style altoaether peculiar. Those of Tarqumii 
were paiated, and both in ooIoTur and design resemble some 
discovered nenr Corinth, of which Dodwell has nven en- 
naviiufs. Painted vases are found only in the district of 
Tarquinii, and where they occur those of Arretium are 
never met with; besides, thsf diffsr from the Campanian 
in all those peculiarities for -vt^iich the Greek works of the 
vsnne kind are distinguished. The resemblance which is 
thus found to exist b^ween the vases of Tarquinii and of 



Corinth irredstibly reminds us of the story of Demaratus, 
who is said to have been accompanied by the potters Euchir 
and Engrammus; a circumstance evidently designed to 
express that Tarquinii derived irom Greece her skill in 
handling day, and the elegant drawing with which her vases 
were adorned. The earliest Etruscan statues were of clay ; 
but the statues belonging to the first ages of Rome were 
almost uniformly of bronze, and the master-pieces which 
shed lustre on Etruscan art are all of the same material. 
That this art received its refinement &om the Greeks, can- 
not, we think, be reasonablj^ questioned. Works of primi- 
tive antiquity attest its original rudeness ; and to the Greeks 
alone, improving on Egyptian models by a close study of 
the finer forms and proportions of nature, belonged that 
skill which throws life and beaut}[ into the delineation of 
the human figure. Hence the subjects of many of the most 
beautiful Etruscan works of art aro obviously taken firom 
the Greek mythology, whidi, in Etruria, was found as well 
adapted to the purposes of the artist, as in the land to which 
it was native. But the Etruscans, when their taste had 
once been formed, treated their own conceptions in the 
qpixit of their masters ; and^ though no doubt inferior in 
grace and delicacy of execution, they acquired a correctness 
in drawing which may almost be stated as a national cha- 
racteristic. In the she-wolf of the Capitol, we have an ex- 
ample <^ the perfection to which Etruscan art had attained 
about tiie middle of the fifth century of Rome ; nor aro the 
finest gems probably of a much moro recent date*." 

The authenticity of many of the specimens, called Etrus- 
can, which have reached our times, is liable to be ques- 
tioned. Of the statues in marble, it is difficult to say 
whether they aro eadfy Greek or Etruscan; the smaller ones 
in bronze aro less to bo doubted, being household divinities 
or merely omamifots. On the ancient rolievoa found in 
various parts of ^y, sfiveral aro admitted to be genuine 
Etruscan; but tile moiJB elegant examples aro believed to 
have been execu^d after the conquest of Etruria by the 
Romans, two hubdred and eighty years beforo Christ. 

The style of $truscan sculpturo is hard and overohaiged, 
and became praverbQd among the Romans on account of 
these defects, ^uinc^lian has expressly nioticed it, and, when 
speaking of thework of some Greek sculptors, says, " Gallon 
and l^gesias made stiltues in the haider styles, and very like 
the Tuscan figures : Calamis introduced a style which was not 
so stiff, and Myron made' figures stiU moro soft and bend- 
ing." The most curious and interesting among Etruscan 
remains belong to*tiie class of engraved bronzes, or paterasy 
small vessels i|Bed in sacrificing g ciroulai^ aftd, in the single 
instance of the Etruscan, with a handle. Etruscan gems 
aro also of exquisite workmanship. 6em engraving was 
brought to fi^eat perfection at an early period, both in Italy 
and Greece. 

Sbction in. On Gisecian Sculpturb. 

We come bow to the history of Grecian sculpture, and to 
the consideration of the causea which produced so great a 
superiority in the works of the artists of Greece, over those 
of all other nations. Ancient history informs us, that the 
Greeks did not emeige from a state of barbarism till long 
after the EWptians, the Chaldeans, and Indians had arrived 
at a considerable d^ree of civilization. By means of colo- 
nies from Egypt and Phoenicia, the original rude inhabitants 
of Greece were gradually civilized and led to adopt the arts 
and the rdigious worship of those countries. The first 
efforts of Grrecian art were rude, and in no way superior to 
those of other'nations ; and the ancient, or archaic period, as it 
is called, of Grecian art extended through eight almost un- 
known centuries nearly to the time of Phidias. 

A variety of causes appear to have contributed m render- 
ing the Greeks femous as sculptors. Their beautiful coun- 
try was peopled, by the warm imagination of its people, with 
those bemgs, either divine or heroic, which constituted its 
theology. Their winding streams, flowery plains, and 
azure mountains, were looked upon as at once the residence 
and the representatives of these beings, and it is no wonder 
that attempts to present these objects in a more tangible 
form should lead to the exeroUe of skill, and should excite 
the emulation of ardent minds. The influence of climate 
over the human body is too evident to require that we 
should dweU on it here : and we may say with a modem 
writer, ** Perhaps no country in the world enjoys a more 
serene wr, less tainted with mist and vapours, or poeseases, 
m a higher degree, that mild and genial wwrmth which can 
unfi)ld and expand the human body into all the symmetiy 

• 'Bnefclopsdia Briianniea, 
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of suiBcular Btrengtii, a&d all the d^ica^iep of feo^Je ^esuiy, 
in greater perfectiozi, tlt^a Uie ^lappy fiimals of Greecft ; 
and never was tiiere any people that nod a ^ea|^ ta^te for 
beauty, or were more anxious la unprove it.*' 

The oppoztunity given to arti«t« <^ t^udying th^ models 
in the puiilic plac^ where the youths of Greece performed 
their exercises quite naked, may also be mentioned a9 a 
reason ior the wonderful progress of tliia people in sculptiue. 
Also, the high regard bestowed <m thx^se who attained to 
eminence in the art. ff An artist could be a legislator, a 
commander of armiea, and BMght hom to have his staiu^^ 
placed beside those t)f Miltiades and Themistoclee^ or thoc|s 
of the jB^oda themselves. Jiesides, the h^nou^ au4 .succe«a df 
an artuit dixl not depend on Uie ca^urice of prjde or qf 
ignorance. The prodactiiMis of art were isst i ffi^- ed #nd it^ 
warded by the greatest «aa;ea in the general aasewhly pf 
Greece; and the sculptor who had eWc^B^ l^ia task i^iih 
ability *and taste, was fios£dent of obtai^»infr irnqKyxtaUty.'^ 

We have already sf'joken of Q«&dalus, ^ Ir«t ^o^iptof 
among the Greeks ^p attained sufficiea^ celebrity to eaaujre 
the existence of his iome^ Kone than one artist^ how^vej^ ' 
bore tlie name of Dsdalua, and, indeed, this mMne amon^ 
the ancients, appears to have been synonymous ivith ^^i^^ 
versal genius: for Dedal us is said not only to have cour 
atructed the lab3rrinth of Crete, but to Imve beeft tl)e 
inventor of the wedge, and of win^s, besides being the 
greatest scul]>tor of his time. His invention of wings ia 
said to have formed his means of escape from Cret^ to avoid 
the ravenge of Minos. Some understand this merely to 
mean that he put sails to the vessel which bore him &om 
the island. The works of Dedalus were in wood : the fira 
Greek sculptors tliat became famed for working marble are 
said to have been Dipoenus and Scillis, about 680 years 
before Christ. At about the same period the art of /Ciiating 
brass, and melting it into statues, was taught by EhcecuB 
and Theodonifi, both Samians. Tlie plastic art, or model- 
ling in clay, appears to have been known considerably 
earlier. A Augment of a statue, believed to be the work of 
Khcecus, is now in Uie British Muaeum. It is a head of 
Diomede of the size of li&^ and lorms one of Mr. Knight's 
collection of bronses. 

It would be foreign to our puvpoae to give a list of the 
numerous sculptors who adorned the age previous to the 
birth of Phidias. The little islands of Samoa and Chios pro- 
duced many skilful artists, and the cities of Sicyon, JSgma, 
Corinth, and Atliens, whence arose the primitive schools of 
Greece, still continued to aend forth asulptors worthy of 
their ancient celebrity. 

The birth of the great master of the art of statnorj^ the 
renowned Phidias, took place at Athens» in ^ 7drd Olym- 

fiad, about four hundred and euhtye^rs l)efore Christ, 
lis mind is said to have been early anomed with ^l the 
knowledge which bore on his profession. He was skilled 
in history, poetry, fable, geometry, tuid ihe optics of the 
day ; and under the reign of Pericles, who commanded the 
treasury of Athens, ana Uie allied states, he had itu^ fnoat 
favourable opportunities of exercising hia talents. His 
chief talent q>pears to have lain in representor the divini- 
ties of his country. Cicero tells us that he £d not copy 
vlsiibie objects, and thus represent their features and resem- 
blances, but ibrmed .to himself an idea of true beau^ upon 
which he constantly fixed his attention, and which became 
at once his rule and model, and guide4 at once both his de- 
sign and his hand. To the direction of this remarkable 
man, the public works of Athens vere consigned, and under 
his superintendence the celebrated temple of the Parthenon 
was produced, the beauty of whose embellishmenta may l)e 
gathered from the remains of exquisite statues and alti and 
bassi relievi now in the British Museum and known as the 
El;?in Marbles. The Temnle of ApoUo Epicurius near Ph^- 
galeia was the work of tiie same master-mind, and it is 
believed that the Phyguleian (now also in the British 
Museum) were the early, and the ParUienon Bculptures the 
iinlBhed, productions of Phidias's school. 

The statues in bronze executed by Phidias, were, in point 
of number and excellence, quite unrivalled. His ivory 
gtatnos* were cdso without parallel; and he even conde- 
s ended to work in the meaner materials of wood and clay. 
IMIny and Pausanias have given us some account of the 
diirevent methods used by Greek sculptors in tlie fabri- 
cition of their metal statues. The Litter historian describes 
ft hr izen statue of Jupiter at Lacedsemon, the most ancient 
of idl the works in that metal then known* Tliis statue 

• Ftnr an interesting notice of the Iv^ry Staium nf tht Jnciatti, Me 
tSalurduy Ma^aine, yoL XVI., p. ^1. 
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j^i^re plit4arw^»i# . , 
Learchuji, sai4 t^ ^ 

|Mt of Dedal^s Mm^< . ^ ,^ ^ . 

work» iw^de by Q iti^d^ a citl^eii of Lacedjemon, vtun 
€xisfat> m t-^ ^^ ^ Paf^mni^ A^ impr9V|^^ metliod 
appears to baytt he^ii ^hfe^ue^y #4^i(^ tiie statue bt:ing 
formed isoxfk. m^iJm» B^^od Qf^ Mrti anther, Uke the 
i^reaving of a gann^; that xi, (if plates carve4 and cha&ed 
into ^he forma feq^fff»4- Tl^ Past^ig of brass wiia aftcr- 




huti$4 t^ 61auf^ # f^tiiw fti Chi^a ; an4 ^ong the worka 
in th^ ms^ i^f^oe^ Ry P ap?^j a B, are 4 gT9up of Hercules 
and th» Bydr^ by a^MlUt nj^i^ Tlsagoras, and the heada 
«f a Ih^ an4 ^ bosj:, ^mch fy ifaw in Pexgi^mua, dedicated 
^ Bacc)u^ pf^ ^ ^i^tioii^ a Biaf^ of Epaminondas 
made ^f iron. 

W9 BPW pjBOca^d fo gif^ a )udef «ccoant of the ideas of 
tl»e Q^pe^ku poi^p6r|;^iQg the # tap4#^ of beauty in the differ 
jD^t parts ^ tim hoynai^ bodjr.' 

With nespept ip tb» head, their ideas of beauty were con- 
Mistmt with a noble fuid digi^fied exnression, as may be obr 
aeryed in wl^ we n^l aOrman style of countenance at tho 
present day. Tlie profile of such a countenance consists of 
H Ime almost stniighL or marked l^ such slight inflections 
as aw scarcely tp be distmguished Som a straight line. The 
forehead and nose, in the case of young perspns, form a line 
yerv Otearly approaching the perpendicular. 

The ide«a of ^ Greeks reapectij^ the forphead were very 
different from ours. Ancient artists and writers inform us 
that they reckoned a small forehead a mark of beauty, and 
a high forehead nothing less than deformity. To preserve 
the oval form of the face, it was customary to represent the 
forehead as partially hidden by the hair, which made a 
curve about the temples, and thus prevented the angular 
appearance of the upper part of the &ce, which would 
result from too great an exposure of the forehead. From 
similar ideas respecting beauty, the Ciinuissians wore their 
hair hanging down over their foreheads almost to the eye- 
brows. As to the eyes, their form was deemed of more mi- 
portance than their size, though large eyes were generallv 
considered beautiful. In.sculpture the eyes were always sunk 
deeper in the head than is natural, because bv deepening the 
cavity the statuary increases the light and snade, and gains 
expression. In the statues of the diflFerent deities, the eve 
forms a verv characteristic feature. The eves of Apollo, 
Jupiter, and Juno are laige and roimd. Tnose of Pallas 
are also large, but shaded and softened by the lowering of 
the eyelids. In the Venns de Medicis we h&ve an exam- 
ple that large eyes are not essential to beauty. In this in- 
imitable st^ue, the eyes are sxnaU, with the lower eyelid 
raised a little, and imparting »Xk air of peculiar sweetness. 
The beauty ef the eyeoiioivs tsoii^ist^ «a the sharpness of the 
bones, and the €yy<ni{a8 of the haix. The masters of the 
art considered the j<Maii]g of th|p eyebrows a deformity, 
though it is sometimes foui^cl in ancient statues. 

Much of the exnression of the face depends upon the 
form of the mourn ; much anaon, in hct, than can be 
imagined by a persea who has not attempted the delinea- 
tion <of the iiumaii Iwtaves. In heantHul statues, the lower 
Up is always iiitier than the upper, in order to give an elegant 
Toundfng po the dyin. 'The teeth 3veBB ^ery aeldom allowed 
to appear. The Gsecian ^ctists never araaitted a dimple^ 
except to disttaj^msh indindaalsy lor they oonsidfired it by 
no means beoutiiiiL 

Remarkable was tl^«are«uL attention bestewed by tiie 
ancients on the execution of the sacs. In their portraits 
t^ey were as eardnl to aecore an exact ii-lr«n*mi of the eaie^ 
as of any eif ^OM features on whichit is ottstomory to lavish 
the prinoipdl shsaoe of attention. The cacefel fimsh of the 
ear is frequeatly safficieoBt of itself to distinauish an ancient 
9tatuefr0tai'>one'of later times. Another disoneuiahingmaiic 
of antiqnity «s afiwdsd "by the maameor in. wnich the hair 
was ibrmed. Onlisp^JBidoosisestonssthehair was short, 
and appeared ^ if it had heen combed arith a wide comb ; 
in mdrble' statues it was called and flowiiu. In female 
heads, the locks won tiwown hack, and loosely tied behind 
in a waving moanor ;''.in>ory young q^xsons the hair fell 
naturally a«rer the fAiouIders. 

The most perfect necks of yoadis, in andont scuiptare, 
are neoriy choulsr^ like a portion of a. column. The com- 
mencement of the arms asaiey ave affixed to the body bas 
a hdA and rounded form^and £ho mhoi» of the limh, £ramits 
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ttriion to the trtraft clotnot to fhb wrisfe !s a dfriiinisKm^ cy- 
linder. The harids of y bnn^ persoiis irete mofderately ^urap, 
>prith little cavitiek or dimpled at the J6ints of the fingers. 
The mde hand and linger had more breadth and flatness, 
and the knut^khs wore fnore square and decided even m 
ycjttth. Th6 female haad was more rtnmded and fteshv, and 
the fingers more decidedly taperiili and cyKiidrtcal thaft 
tho^e of the male. The terminating joint wa^ not betit as it 
appear? in modem statues. The tudls ,i& tneil are mote 
squared, and in women mOre rontided^ tohg, and delicate. 
Tne tavages of time have ind^e^ deprlred ti great riiimber 
of the ancient status Of hicids and feet, but from those 
ytM&k temun ft is e^derii that the artists df tlioito times weH 
anxiotis ib feaeh perfection in thes^' as Wefi as lii the more 
cons pifett otts parts of their noifk. As the atici^iits did tLd^t 
cover the fbet as we dd, they stildied them Mth fntlch 
ftttention, and gav^ tO mem tii^ mosi beautiflil turning. 
Whikehnan rematka that It is very tare to Inefet with 
bteutifal knee^ in yOtln^ persons, or feven in the elegant 
representarbons of art. He Stated iiiat the best-turned 
knees and mo^ beautiful legs are preserved ih the AboDit 
Sourocthdnes in the ViUa Bot^ghese; in the Apolla Which 
lias tt swan at ft^ feet; and in the BdccjIu^ of this 
Tilk Medids. The breasts, in statues of men^ were broad 
and elevated; in wOmen» consisting of a gentle elevation 
only. Th6 female figure ia ^nerally one-tenth shorter than 
the niale: the bones are more straigttt, and l^ss rugged 
towards tne loints ; tixe &rms of the body and limbe are 
more rounded. The shoulders of the female are xiatroweif 
in proportion than those of the male; the loins are 
narrower, and the hips broader. In infancy the proportions 
are df course extremely dififefent, and fitere ia a general 
roundness of limbS and body, little distinguished by the 
marking of botie at the joints, or projecting muscle between 
the joints. 

It seldom 6* nerer happens that equal perfection is found 
ID every part of the same individual; nehce, it becomes 
necessary that the sculptor lihoujd select the most beautiful 
parts from difflrreni mc^els; and that with such judgment 
and care, that all these detached beaofies may fonn a com- 
plete and symmettical whole. 

The Greek Sculptors were very akiHul in the disposition 
of the drapery in their figures^ whioli was always so arranged 
as to heighten the general effect. The description of the 
vestments of the Greeks as given hy Flaxman may be stated- 
in an abridged fonn, that we may the better understand the 
draperies we find on antique statues. The largest and 
coarsest woollen garment worn by the men wa^ tlie paJUum^ 
a lar^e piece of clotlu square of nearly se^ and seven feet in 
length, though considerabljr less in widtlu This was gene- 
rally wotn by being foldea eve*, perhaps one-tliird of the 
breadth, one end applied to the len side of the body, carried 
undet the right arm, and thrown over the left shoulder i|L 
front \ it formed broad and simple masses before and behind^ 
with a few bold and distinct folds, which left the body and 
limbs Well accounted for beneath. It waa^ accor^iig to the 
convenience of the wearef, thrown in a vigdety of m&rent 
manners : sometimes one arm was wrapped in it^ sometimes 
the other, and sometimes nearly both: all the statues of 
philosmhers, except the Cynics, are clothed In this man- 
ner. There were other garm^its nracn r^semolii^ the 
pallium : partleularly the manly pq^us, the chief differenot 
m which was th^ sney texture 6t the material, and tiie 
more numerous folds into which it consequently fell. Tlie 
comers of this garment were sometimea omaaented with 
tassels, or knots. 

Of a still finer and lighter description was the ehkmOy a 
gftrment of smaller size than the peplus, but still in the 
shape of a long square. This garment is particularly ap- 
pronriate to youthful heroes. The tunie^ or iiton^ was an 
nriocr garment also worn by men in early times ^ this had 
no sleeves, and hung over the left shoulder, leaving tite right 
shoulder entirely bare, not to impede action ; in after times 
it had short sleeves, was IbU in the body, and when not 
gird^ hiing down below the mid-leg; hut> when collected 
hj the girdle, did not reach lower than the knees. This 
seems to have been made in general of the same material 
with the efahena. The chUtm^ is a military and hunting 
cloak, fi^tened with a button on the right shoulder, as that 
worn by the Apollo Belvidere. 

Th^ dress of the Greek women waff not materisdiy dlfFer- 
ertt irown that of the men. The tunic was generally made 
to pass oter each shoulder, except in the case of Amazons, 
or female warriors, who sometimes had the right shoulder 
left bare; the tunic of females reached to the ^t, and was 



lower than the ankles, even when girded with a zone. It 
was made of a finer material than that worn by men, and 

5' roduced long and vai-iegated fi)Ids without lessening the 
istinct appearance of the figure underneath. ThepepltiSy 
or long veu, is described as a dignified garment by Homer ; 
it was worn in the same manner by women as by men, and 
is a characteristic of dignity, as Jimo, Minerva, Vesta, and 
CJtereS, are seldom or never seen without it in a placid state. 
Besides ^e tunic or kiton, the dignified Greek females 
had another garment called the peplo-kitdn^ which appears to 
hate been on^ piece of cloth doubled over at the top, folded 
rotind the left side, the left arm having passed through 
the top. It ^as open on the right side, wnich presented 
tWo cascades of fblds. This ffarment is very commonly re- 
jfrfeserited on Greek vases. Many other gannents were worn 
oy womfen, and answered iri some measure to those in use 
at thfe present time, but they are of less consequence to 
notice than the vestments above described. 

It remains to notice the Roman toga, so entirelv appro- 
priated by the Romans, that they are thence called aen^ 
to^ata. Collected in its fold? it appears to have been of an 
oval figure, through the opening of #htch, the head, the 
right arm, and haff the body on the right side passed, the 
garment resting on the left shoulder, being supported by the 
left hittd, falling below the middle of the right leg, and 
presenting almost innumerable curvilinear folds, which 
encircle the figure before and behind from the left shoulder 
downwards. A lap of this garment was brought from 
behind over the left Shoulder, racked into the upper part 
bi front under the right breast, which fold was called 
the ciiictus O^aMnUSy and was said to be a fashion brought 
from the city of Gabia. It was worn by emperors, con- 
sul^ noblemen, and Roman cithens; in general, it was 
made of a fine woollen cloth, as most of the Roman gar- 
ments were. 

** In reflecting on the beauty of drapery,'* says Flaxman, 
* we must always refer to the beauty of the human figure, 
which it covers ; and as garments are woni as a defence 
against the weather, or from motives of modesty, they 
should never be such an incumbrance as to impede action or 
overload figure, either by their quantity, or mode of 
wearing ; which rule being observed, the general idea of 
form and action will always be intelligible underneath ; and 
thus, however the figure may be covered, the plainer parts 
of the garment will give a breadth of light and shadow to 
the mass, and its foI(fi a beautiful variety of form, either in 
harmonywith, or in opposition to, the foitrt of the limbs and 
body* The cascad^ or zig-zag fold of a long full garment 
hanging fi-om the shoulder towards the feet, by the irregular 

SK)metrical effects of its light and shadow, shade the undu- 
tions of living forms on the opposite side of the figure, 
whether covered with drapery or not., with an advantageous 
variety. 

" The fine and web-lifce draperies, such as that of the 
Flora Famese, show all the forms of the body and limbs, 
with nearly the same distinctness as if they had remained 
uncovered, at the same time that tlie gentle radiated curvi- 
linear {bids, upon a near examination, contrast the beautiful 
forms of the body by variation of lines tenderly assimilated 
with the flesh, in such a manner as induces the spectator to 
believe thai the least motion of the body will produce a 
different^ and equally pleasing new arrangement of the 
Papery." 

Grecian sculpture in general, may be distinguished as 
appertaindng to the ancieut style, the grand style, or the 
graceful styte. The most oiuthentic records of the ancient 
style are medals containing an inscription, which leads us 
hack to very distant times. The w^nting is from right to 
left, in the Hebrew, and this alone is sufficient to prove 
their antiquity, since the practice was abandonee! in the 
time of Herodotus. The statue of Agamemnon, ' at EI is, 
which was made by Omatas, has an inscription from right 
to left. This artist flourished fifty years before the time of 
Phidias. In the primitive schools of sculpture, from the 
time of Dedalus to that of some of the more immediate jire- 
decessors of Phidias, (a period embracing several centuries,) 
sculpture can scarcely be considered as a regular art. The 
founders of those schools^ with their pupils, were little mors 
than ingenious mechanics, who followed carving among 
other avocations. Such were Endaeus of Athens, celebrated 
for three statues of Minerva; -^peus, immortalized as the 
&bricatoT of the Trojan horse ; Icmulous, spoken of in tlie 
Odyssey as having sculptured the throne of Penelope ; and 
many others \VhoKept up the knowledge of sculpture during 
the heroic ages, though "they appear to have made but 
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little improyement in the art The 8(^CN»b of Cretei^cf 
Samosy and Chiofi bpe haan j|)retf|f qpoken of. The 
Chian school daims t&e priiseoflaying flnt introduced the 
use of the material to i4u(di acvlpttiiv it maiiily^ Indebted 
for its perfection, namely, marble. Malas, the uihOt of a 
nice or scnlptoTBy and wno is said to have lived about sit 
hundred and forty-nine years before the Christian era, ^aa 
the first to make the application of thia material; and the 
beautiful marbles of tneur native island furnished to him 
and his suocessors, one rich means of superiority. 

The age of Dipcenus and Scyllis, brothers^ and of the 
school of Sicyon, forms an era in the history of ancient art, 
marking ibe first decided advances towards the succeeding 
style/Befora their time the style of sculpture had been 
extremely dry and minute. The designing was eneigeticaL 
but harsh ; it was animated, but without gracefulness; and 
the violence of the expression deprived the whole figure of 
beauty. While the limbs and countenance were rude and 
incorrect in form and expression, the ornamental details 
were worked with the most elaborate care. This taste for 
extreme finish arose firom the limited resources of the art 
itself, from the manner of dressmg prevalent at that period, 
and more eapecially from the mediocrity of artists^ leadlnff 
them to bestow on parts, that application which shoula 
have been directed towards the pemcting of the whole. 

The £Eiult of ftstidiouanees and ill-bestowed labour also 
attaches to the works of the artists we have named, but a 
groat improvenofent was effected by them, and their names 
are therefore deaervedly recorded as the benefiietorB of the 
art in that period* Their execution waa much more fieeu 
the whole effect more powerful, and the forms better selected 
and composed. There are at present in the British Museum, 
colossal neads of Hercules and Apollo, believed to be the 
work of Dipcenus and Scyllis, which admirably iUuBtrote 
the style of art at this earlv pcadod. 

Sculpture waa now jnactisea throughout a laive extoit of 
countiy, and the school of Magna Grecia, which had lonff 
been rising in importance, now began to vie with those of 
Sicyon, Chios, &c. Five hundred and seventeen years 
before Christ the fiune of all preceding sculptors sufiered by 
the reputation of two Chian orothers^ Bupalus-and Anthe- 
mis, who brought to a high degree of periection the .disco- 
very of their ancestors^ — sculpture in marble. Their works 
were highly valued in succeeoing ages, and formed part of 
the treasures removed to Rome by order of Augustus. The 
arts flourished at Athens under the government of Pisistro- 
tus, and under his protection many esteemed artists em- 
ployed their skill with advantage to themselves and their 
countiy. A corresponding zeal tor the arta^ and for sculp- 
ture in particular, now manifested itself in various parts of 
Greece. The victory of Marathon, which took place four 
hundred and ninety years before the Christian era, eave 
fresh life and energy to the institutions of Grreece. and by 
the artists of thia period up to the time of Pericles the nand 
style waa practised, and finally, by the renowned Phidiaay 
brought to perfection. Of the immediate predecesson^ or 
early contemporaries of Phidlasy the following are a few of 
the principal namea. Onatas and Glaucias of Mgiha, Critias^ 
Calamis, Pythagoras of Rhegium, Polydetus, Scopes, 
Alcamenes, and last and peatest of the early school, Myron. 
From the severe and simple migesty of the grand style a 
progressiye change commenced even in the life-time of jPhi- 
dias, to one of more studied elegance and softer character. 
** Sublimity," says Dr. Memos, '* is in its own nature a more 
simple sentiment than beauty, and the sources whence it 
springs infinitely^ more limited. I^ then, we find the true 
sublime in Grecian sculpture confined almost to the age 
and labour of one man, is this to be wondered at, when the 
same is the case, not only in their poetry, an art fiur more 
abundant in resources, but in the poetical literature of evenr 
people? The sculptors, then, who followed the era of Peri- 
cles to the death of Alexander, can be called inferior to ' 
Phidias, only in the same sense as the poets who suc- 
ceeded will be termed infisrior to HcAner. In both instances, 
the change was but the application of principles, which in 
their essence could not varj^ the subjects requiring a modi- 
fication of certain distingouuiing qualities. 

QThe third style of Grecian sculpture was the g(Tacefhl or 
beautiful. It was introduced bv Praxiteles and Lysyppus. 
They designed to please rather than to astonish by their per- 
formanceS) and to raise admiration by giving delight. Praxi- 
teles was a native of Magna Gnecia, Dom about three hun- 
dred and sixty-four years before Christ. ^^Findine the 
highest sublimities in the more masculine gmces of the art 



aLdpadv reached, peroeivhv also that the taste cf%ui Me 
tended thiAmrm6^ he reflolfed td woo excl m Bi i^ the 
milder' anogentler beauties of style. In this ^imdi he 
srt^tained eminent suceess. None ever more happHy succeeded 
in tmiting softness with force,— elegance and refinement 
with simplicity and purity: his grace never dmneratea into 
the affeeted, nor his delicacy into the artificuL" Attnw 
the known irorks of this master are his Cupsd, ApoUo^ the 
Liaard-killer, Satyr, and Bacchus with a Ftauu The cele* 
brated Venus of Gnidos was his work. 

LyaippuBL a Sicyonian, contemporary and rival of Pkazl- 
teles, is said to have wrought onhr in metal. This 8culpt<» 
was bom in the lowest walks or life, and was in a great 
measure «lf4aa|^t. He v«as a dfligent follower of nature, 
and seems to have been distmguished by a more mAi^nTifw 
charaeter than waa common in art at i&ai period. He pro- 
duced colossal and equestrian statues in bronce, and his 
Tarentine Jupiter, sixty feet in height, was equal in UMr- 
nitude to any of the undertakings of preceding aculptoia. 
Alexander diowed this artist [wrticuJiir favour, and to 
Lysippus alcme was granted permisdon to cast the prince's 
statue. He also executed twenty-one couestrian statues of 
Alexander's body-guard who fell at the Granfens. Not onlr 
was he fiunous in works that demanded a forceful and 
vkorous composition, but he also excelled in delicacy 
of finish, and knowledge of symmetry. So gnat was the 
renown of this arUst, that even the tyrannical Tiberias was 
seised with apprehension at an insurrection of the Bomaa 
people, caused by the removal of the figure of hymppu 
from one of the public baths. On the desth of Alezaaaer, 
a fiital and immediate decline was visible in Uie fine artsi 
and the period of that declme extended from the dismem- 
berment of the Macedonian empire to the final reduction of 
Greece into a Roman province,— « space of neariy two hun* 
dred years. 

The unrivalled excellence of Greek sculpture is suffi- 
ciently attested by the works of ancient art still remaining • 
some of the most mghly fimed of these are as fbUowii:---The 
Apollo Belvidere, justly deemed one of the most admirable 
works of Grecian art; the Dymg Gladiator, greatly valued 
for its truth and beauty, and its admirable execuUon; the 
statues of Venusy Diana. Mercury, and Bacchus, illustraiive 
of the best days of Grecian sculpture ; the Faun of the Flo- 
rence Gallery, restored by Michael Angelo. The ancient 
sroups are perhaps yet more precious monuments of the sub- 
limity, beauty, and heroism of Greece. The Laocoon, ani- 
mated with the hopeless Sffony of the fiither and sons, is the 
work of ApoUodorus, Athenodorus, and Agesander of 
Rhodes. The groups of Diroe, Hercules, and Anteus, 
Atreus, Orestes, and Electra, and Ajax supporting I^tit>clus, 
are examples of fine form, character, and sentiment. Niobe 
and her jroungest daughter, by Scopas» is esteemed an exqui- 
site specimen of art. The difficult but harmonious compo- 
sition representing the Wrestiers must not be omitted, nor, 
for graceful proportion, Cupid and Psyche. The Elgm 
marbles, belonging as they do to a period when the art 
had reached its nighest excellence, may well be considered 
a peculiar treasure to the British nation.. For further parti- 
culars respecting these marbles, we refn* our readers to the 
SahMrdw Magaxine^ Vol. XVI., p. 217 and 233. - 

Our fronti^iece represents two antique figures Olustia- 
tive of ancient Grecian art One is a tenmnal statue of 
P^ playmg unon a pipe. He is generally represented 
naked, but the long robe with which he is here clothed, and 
the diadem which decorates his head, not only evince the 
custom but likewise show the manner in which the ancients 
occasionally clothed the statues of their deities. 

In this figure ^<the act of breathing into the in- 
strument is so admirably expressed, that we may ahnost 
fimcy we hear the sounds of the music; and it is not im- 
probable, that this statue may be a copy of the one which 
Sve rise to the Greek epipam of Arabius. The point of 
is epigram is^ that the artist had ammated the fimire of Pan. 
by infbsmg breath into it.*' ^ 

The other toire is that of Phodon, an Athenian com- 
mander, one of the most virtuous characters of antiauitv* 
who lived about 377 ac. 
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The desire of aa intelloslntl people to becooie more 
intimately acquainted with the various nationt of the 
world i9 one of the means which Providence has ap- 
pointed of diffusing the blessings of civilif ation. Some 
men feel ati ardent desire to visit distant lands, — to 
study the manners, laws, and customs of their inhabitants, 
«-Bto examine the natural phenomena and productions with 
reference to science or to commerce,— ^and such men 
willingly expatriate thema^ves in order to gratify the 
ruling principle of their minds. But all men feel this 
principle in a greater or leas degree, and the sketches i3^ 
the artist and of the traveller are received with that 
respect and attention which show how deeply interested 
we are in the condition of our fellow-creatures in every 
part of the habitable globe. Such are the feelings of a 
people advancing in knowledge. How different is the 
view of this subject taken by a nation which for many 
centuries has occupied only a stationary position I w 
Arab looks with astonishment at the labours o# tb* 
antiouary among the andent monaoaents on the baaka of 
the Nile, and is satisfiedl that he woaM not tradem 
such toll were he not seeking for \Mfeu goM ) even the 
more polished EgypCkm regards the Iravefler either as a 
spy or as an enianry frem his khify and it is diAonlt to 
convmoe him tlurt this is Ml the case, to strange is the 
idea of a man's incn r ring gieoi trewble end expense, 
for the perrpoae cf ae^niriaf the knowMlfe of foreign 
lands. 

We M> however, d»t the woOvee e# the fraveller 
are pwe snod diai«ierealed<*-Ue ebjeel being either to 
confer heneto ea the people esonf whom he travels, 
or to eontribole to the advancfonl of seienee among 
ouraelvee.. At no distaaat pcriodi the details of the tra- 
veller were reeeived with snepieiflft, even among our- 
selves, — his oi)jeet wa» sopyeeed to be to astonish and 
mialead,^-^and, referring everylhsog to the standard of 
our own nuumert and eusisnRe^ we reesived with con- 
temptuous incrednlity whatever diibr^ greatly from it. 
This littleness of feeling hoe gmdnally given way under 
the exertions ef first-raie mt m» niio Save visited and 
revised distant climea^ wmi hoeo oethentieaited and 
enlaegcd the aoeawnts ahwsdj resmerf. The artist and 
the trarvelSiw wuSe m e ow r eym g to «e idieas so clear and 
precise of the different regions of the globe that we may 
well b'^ content t<> renain at home, and yet become 
minutely acquainted with whataeeir region we desire to 
be informed of. 

Egypt has ever leeo a kal Ib^ whiek die traveller's 
curiosity has been dicectai; bot while As antiquities^ 
the manners, and euetonn ef ila aeeient Mtohitants have 
excited so mui^ attentioa, it ban been myiatted that the 
modem tenants of this wondecfnl land s&eiihi luEve been 
so imperfectly noticed^ Threu^ tsho eaR»vtiotte chielty 
of two individuals thie caisse- of legvee ao> Wnger exists^ 
Since Mr. Lane ha« enlittabsd hia Actmmtl ^the Mm^ 
ner9 and Customs^ of th^ Modem Egypiiamt, and M r^ 
Robert Hay }m iUustratknm ^ CoKfo^ woarv in poesee* 
sion of deteub^ao ftill, acnurafce, and minute? t h ai^ at d wmgl^ 
it would be tDe>nanch Ito say that nothing nieoe' i» Idl 
to be dewed; yee it i« probable that no- eAer peof^le 
have reoeived a gveator shave of attentSan Ibem the 
artist and the trasdleix. Mr. Lane nssidedi wmsai^ them 
for several years^r— ado]^ted their lawnage^ diress» einn 
ncr» and national peealiaritiee^ Mr. May has famished 
a noble volume* of lithogrraphic prints, in the most 
exquisite style of art, from drawings made on the spot, 
accompanied with letter-press descriptions; and from 
these two soiurces, as also from the small but accurate 

• lUiulraiians of Cairo, by Robeht Hat, Esq., df Linphm. JQbvwn 
on ilone by JjCvBoubhb, umUr the mperintendenee o/Owbn B. Cabtb», 
Architect. Thk work i« appxopriately dedicated to Edward William 
Lane, Esq., '^ as a tribute of respect for the zeal and fidelitT be hn erinoed 
Hi his Uteraxy pursuits connected with that counUj." 
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work of Mr, Kinnear, who visited Egypt in l^as, we 
propose to furnuh a few sketches of Cairo, first ofrering- 
0ur best thanks to Mr. Hay for the kind liberality with 
which he has allowed us to copy his drawings. 

Grand Cairo, the modern Egyptian metropolis, 
BOW called Musr, was founded by Jawhar, a Mogg^rebki 
general, in the middle of the tenth century. He ga^e 
his new city the name of Al-Kahira, or El-Ckahi- 
RBH, (that is, The Victorious,) whence Europeans have 
formeoi the name of Cairo. It is situated at the enH-ance 
of the valley of Upper Egypt, midway between the 
Nile and the eastern mountain-range of Moockuttum. 
Between it and the river is a tract of land, mostly cul- 
tivated, which in tiie northera parts (where the port of 
Boolack ill situated) is more thsm a mile wide, and at 
the southera part less than half a nile. The city occu- 
pies a space equal to about three square miles, and is 
divided mto the new and old cities. The old city is on 
the castem bank of the Nile^ and now almost unin- 
babtted« The new city, which is properly Cairo, is 
seated ia a sandy plain, about two miles and a half from 
tha old city, and on the same side of the river. It is 
eitended along the mountain^ neav a point of which, at 
an angle of the town, a castle is bnilt| the city having 
been removed hither, it is sapposed, in order to be 
under its protection. The city is sorrocmded by a wall, 
and the gates are shut at night. 

The streets of Cairo are in gwaaral narrow and intri- 
cate, especially in the Jews' qnarter, where some ef the 
passages barely admit of two fwrsons passing each 
other. The windows, with ennoasly earved wooden 
lattices, project so much on either side as nearly to meet 
over-head, and exclude mueb of the lights and, although 
this produces a useful and acaseabkt shada from the sun, 
it gives a sombre and disrew appeanttea t^ those streets 
which contain only dwelling -Imises^ In these streets 
very few passengers are seen, bsn ia the bazaars and 
great thoroughfares there is a eoallMMif stream of Turks, 
Copts, Jews, Dervishes, and Bedawetns freia the Desert, 
in their picturesque and graceful faata sw es y 

A stranger who merely passad ihiw^gk^ the Streets 
would regard Cairo as a very close and erowded city, but 
that it is not so is evident to a person who overlooks 
the town from the top of a lofty house, or firom the 
minaret of a mosque, from whence may be observed 
within the walls many vacant places^ Some of which, 
during the season of inundation, are lakes. The gar- 
dens, burial-grounds, the courts ef hauses, and the 
mosques also occupy a considenMa afM. The great 
thoroughfares have generally a vom of sikope along each 
side. Above the shops are apartments^ which do not 
communicate with them, and which am asldeaa occupied 
by the persons who rent the shiap8b Ta the right and 
kPt of the great thorougMw^ are by-slftets and quar- 
nnrs. Most of the by-stfaa«i have a lasfs wooden gate 
at each end, closed at nighty and kept by a porter within, 
who opens to any persons reqak-ing t^ be admitted. 
The quarters mostly eonsist of several narvow lanes, 
himng but one general entrance, with a gate, which is 
albo closed at night, but several have a b;f-<street 
laosing. through them. 

Iw a country wheya neither birtla nor deatAs are 
tegttASeredy it is cMcalt to aseertaini with any precision 
the amount of papulation, A few years ago a calcula- 
tion was made muwM; on the numbwr ef hnaees in Egypt, 
and the suppeoiKton tfhat the- inhabimntir of each house in 
the metvopolia amoum to eight persons^ and in the pro- 
vinces' to' AraMf. Mr. Lane thinks iikis computation ap- 
pronimates' -fwj nearly to the truth ; and, according to 
% Catvo eentakied previous to tile plague of 1 835 about 
240,000 in h a bit a n ts*. Thas eahnntty removed not less 
than one-third of the amount; but the deficiency w&s 
rapidly supplied from the villages. Of the inhabitants 
of the metropolis, about 190,000 are E^ptian Moos- 
lims; about lO^OOO are CoptS; or Christian Egyptians; 
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between 3000 and 4000 are Jews; and the remidnder 
are strangers from various parts of the world. 

We will speak more particularly of the Mooslims in a 
future article. The Copts are most probably the des- 
cendants of the ancient Egyptians, and differ from the 
Mooslims in religion; a difference sufficient in a land of 
religious intoleration to sever every other tie between 
them. It is difficult for a stranger to perceive any dif- 
ference between the Coptish countenance and that of the 
Mooslim, beyond a certain downcast and sullen expres- 
sion of countenance which generally marks the former* 
The Copt is distinguished by a black or dark blue turban, 
or one k)f a grave drab colour; and the Mooslims them- 
selves often fail to recogpize a Copt when they see him 
in a white turban, lite Coptish patriarch, although 
styled patriarch of Alexandria, has his residence Itt 
Cairo, and is said to be very wealthy. He is chosen by 
lot from among the monks of the convent of St. Anthony. 
"With the exception of a few who adhere to the Greek 
Church, they are of the sect called Jacobites or Euty- 
chinns, from Jacobus Baradseus^ the propagator of the 
Eutychian doctrines. 

One of the most remarkable traits in the charact^ of the 
Copts is their bigotry. They bear a bitter hatred to all 
other Christians; even exceeding that with which the 
Mooslims regard the unbelievers in el-lalam. Yet they are 
considered, by the Mooslims, as much more Inclined than 
any other Christian sect to the Mohammedan faith ; and 
this opinion has not been formed witlumt reason ; for vast 
numbers of them have, from time to time, and not always 
in oonsequenoe of persecution, become proselytes to this 
religion. They are, generally speaking, of a suUnn temj^er, 
extremely avarieious, and abominable dissemblers ; cringing 
or domineering according; to circumstances. 

The Copts are not now despised and degraded by the 
government as they were a few years ago. Some of them 
have even been raised to the rank of lieys. Before the aoeeasion 
of Mohhamniad Alee, neither the Copts nor other Kastorn 
Christians, nor Jews, were generally oilowed to ride hones 
in Egypt; but this restriction has, of late yearsi been with- 
drawn. A short time since, the Mooslims of Damascus, 
who are notorious for their bigotry and intolerance, com- 
plained to the conqueror, Ibraheem Basha, of the Christians 
in their city being allowed to ride horses ; urging, that the 
Mooslims no longer had the privilege of distinguishing them- 
selves from the infidels. The Basha replied, " Let the Moos- 
lims still be exalted above the Christians, if they with it t let 
them ride dromedaries in the streets t depend* upon it the 
Christians will not follow thehr example.'* The Copis 
enjoy an immunity for which they tm much envied oy 
most of the Mooslims : they are not liable to be taken for 
military service ; as no Mohammedan prince would honour 
a Christian by employing him to fight against a Mooslim 
enemy. 

The Coptic is now a dead language, and is only pre- 
served in the religious books ; the Arabic being spoken 
by the Copts as by the Mooslims, and taught in their 
schools. 

The Jews inhabit the worst quarter of Cairo, a laby- 
rinth of dark narrow lanes, m which it is hardly possible 
for two persons to pass. In their dress and persons 
they are generally slovenly and dirty. Many of them 
have sore eyes and a bloated complexion, occasioned, it 
is said, by the grossness of their food, in which they use 
great quantities of oil of sesame. They lead a very 
quiet life : indeed, they find few but persons of their own 
sect who will associate with them; for they are held in 
the utmost contempt and abhorrence by the Mooslims in 
generaJi, and are said to bear a more inveterate hatred 
than any other people to the Mooslims and the Moham- 
medan religion. The more wealthy Jews dress hand- 
somely at home ; but put on plain or even shabby clothes 
before they go out: and, although their houses have a 
mean and dirty appearance from the outside, many of 
them contain handsome and well furnished rooms. The 
condition of the lower orders is very wretched ; many of 
them having no other means of support than the alms of 
their superiors of the same sect. 



The protecUon afforded by Mohhammad Alee to the 
Copts and Jews, is one great cause of the unfavourable 
feeling with which the rigid Mooslims regard the present 

government. The Christian reader will be delighted to 
ear that a Protestant mission is established in Cairo» 
and that the service of the Church of England is per- 
formed publidy every Sunday. The boys from the 
missiooary school attend the public service m the chapel i 
and, it is said, that several of them are children of Moos- 
lim parents, who are induced to send them to the school^ 
that they may acquire the English language, which ia 
becoming an important accomplishment ^ Indeed, there, 
can be little doubt," says Mr. Kinnear, '<that the tolera* 
tion of the pacha s goyemment has had a considorabla 
effect in relaxing the bigotry of the mass of the popular 
lion, and ia uodermioing the foundations of Mohham* 
madinism.*' 

In our frontispiece is represented one of the sebeels, or 
public retervoirs for the gratuitous supply of water, which 
the burning climate of Egypt has rendered necessary^ 
and the charity and munificence of the wealthy have 
supplied. There are about thr^ hundred in the city, 
and th^se are annually filled at the time of the inunda- 
tion^ 

. The Emeer 'Abd er-Rahman Ky^hhya, a person of 
great wealth and power, who died in 1199, a.h.* (1766« 
A.D»)9 ereeted this and several other sebeels and eha-» 
ritable bi^ldings. It exhibits a fantastic combination of 
Turkish and Arabian tastes, but is more unassuming and 
chaste than many of the sebeels built within the last 
seventy years ; and the window through which the thirsty 
paasenger receives his draught, is ornamented with a 
handsome bronse grating. Upon the upper part of the 
building is an open kuttab or school, which generally 
accompanies the sebeels» and it ia situated at the point 
where two streets branch off*. 

In the forfground« seated in the publie street, before 
the shop of an 'Attar or druggist, upon the floor of 
which is seen a nargeeleh for smoking, is represented a 
servant in the act of pounding some substance in a 
wooden mortar. A female of the lower order is advan- 
cincf, veiled by the dark boorko ; and another, a mendi- 
cant, is asking alms with her face uncovered, — ^a common 
circumstance amongst that class. 

Beyn el-Kasreyn, that is, the Street between the two 
Palaces, was, a few years ago, an interesting spot for the 
antiquarian, fVom the fact of some remains existing of 
those buildings. 

* The Mohammedaitt rSektm from tfao ** Hegira" or Flight of their 
Prophet. 

Mak. indeed, may be called a bee. In a figurative style. In 
search of Sweets, he roams in various regions, and ransacks 
every invitinsr ff ower. Whatever displays a beautiful appeap- 
ance, solicits his notice, and conciliates his iavour, if not hh 
aflfeetion. Ha is often deceived by the vivid colour and 
attractive fimn^ which, instead of supplying honey, [woduee 
the rankest poison ; but he perseveres in his researches, and 
if he ia often disappointed, he is also often successiiiL 
The misfortune is, that when he has found honey, he 
enters upon the feast with an aopetite so voracious, that 
he usually destroys his own delight by excess and satiety. 
— Knox. 



Among all the graces that adorn a Christian soul, like so 
many jewels of various oolours and lustres, against the day 
of her espousals to the Lamb of God, there is not one more 
brilliant than patienoe. — Bishop Hornb. 

In the least, 
As well as in the greatest of his works, 
Is ever manifest a present God : 
As well in swarms of glittering insects, seen 
Quick to and fro, within a foot of air. 
Dancing a merry hour, then seen no nfore, 
As in the systems of resplendent worlde, 
Through time i^volvuQg in imbpimded »pwe. 

Carlos Wilcox, 
584—3 
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OPTICAL ILLUSIONS, IV. 



We resume our \iotice of some curious optical phetlo* 
mena, in which objects appear to the eye under circam* 
stances singularly deceptive. We gave several instatice^ 
of this kind in the former papers, and shall now add to 

the number. j i. ^- n i 

Dr. Roget, in a paper communicated to the Royal 
Society, a few years ago, described a curious optical de* 
ception which takes place when a carriAge-wlieel, Tollltig 
along the ground, is viewed tbrough the intervals of $ 
series of vertical barvi such as those of a palisade, or of 
a Venetian window-blind. Under such circumstances^ 
the spokes of the whed, instead of appearing straight, as 
they would naturally do if no bars intervened, leem to 
haye a considerable degree of curvature. The distinet* 
ness of this appearance is influenced by seTeral eifciun«> 
stances; but when everything concurs to ikvour it, Dr. 
Koget states the illusion as being irresistible, and, ftom 
the difficulty of detecting its real cause, eieeedingly 
striking. 

The degree of curvature in each spoke varies, accord* 
ing to the situation it occupies for the moment with re* 
spect to a perpendicular Jine. Tl» two spokes which 
arrive at a vertical position, above and below the axle, are 
seen of their natural shape, that is, without any curva- 
ture. Those on each side of the upper one appear 
slightly curved; those more remote, still more so; and the 
curvature of the spokes increases as the eye follows them 
daumwarda on each side, till we arrive at the lowest 
spoke, which, like the first, again appears straight The 
most remarkable circumstance relating to this visual 
deception is, that the convexity of these curved images 
of the spokes is always turned downwards, on both sides 
of the wheel; and that this direction of their curvature 
is precisely the same whether the wheel be moving to 
the right or to the left of the spectator. The annexed 
cut will illustrate the appearance here alluded to. 




Dr. Roget then instituted a series of experiments, for 
the purpose of arriving at results which might furnish a 
probable cause for the phenomenon; and he places his 
results under six different heads. . 

1. A certain degree of the velocity in the wheel is 
necessary to produce the deception above described. If 
this velocity be gradually communicated, the appearance 
of curvature is first perceptible in the spokes which have 
a horizontal position ; and as soon as this is observed, a 
small increase given to the velocity of the wheel, pro- 
duces 9uddeidy the appearance of curvature in all the 
lateral spokes. The degree of curvature remains pre- 
cisely as at first, whatever greater velocity be given to 
the wheel, provided it be not so great as to prevent the 
eye from following the spokes distinctly as they revolve; 
for it is evident that the rapidity of revolution may be 
such as to render the spokes invisible. It is also to be 
noticed that, however rapidly the wheel revolves, each 
individual spoke appears, during the moment it is viewed, 
to be at rest. 

2. The number of spokes in the wheel makes no dif- 
ference in the degree of curvature they exhibit. 

3. The appearance of curvature is more perfectly seen 
when the intervals between the bars, through which the ^ 



wheel is viewed^ are narrow; provided they are suffi- 
ciently wide to allow of the distinct view of all the parts 
of the wheel in succession, as it passcfs along. For the 
same reason the phenomenon is seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage when the bars are of a dark colour, or shaded, 
and wnen a strong light is thrown upon the wheel . The 
deception is, in like manner, aided by every circumstance 
whicn tends to abstract the attention from the barsj and 
to fix it upon the wheel. 

4. If the numbers of bars be increased in the same 
given space, no other difference will result than a greater 
multiplication of the curved images of the spokes ; but if 
a certain relaiion be preserved between the angles sub- 
tended at the eye by the whole intervals of the bars, and 
of the extremities of the spokes, this multiplication of 
images may be corrected. The distance of the wheel 
from the bars is of no consequence, unl^s the latter are 
very near the eye, as in that case the apertures between 
them may allow too large a portion of the wheel to be 
seen at once. 

5. If the bars, instead of being vertical, are inclined 
to the horiaon, the same general appearances result; but 
with this ^iffsrence, that the spokes occupying positions 
parallel to the bars, are those which have no apparent 
curvature ; while the curvatures of the other spokes bear 
the same relation to these straight spokes, and to each 
other, that they did in the former case. When the incli- 
nation of the bars is considerable, the images become 
more crowded, and the distinctness of the appearance is 
thereby (Uminished. The deception totally ceases when 
the wheel is viewed through bars that are parallel to the 
line of its motion. 

6. It is essential to the production of this eiSect that 
a combination should take place of a progressive with a 
rotatory motion. Thus, it will not take place if, when 
the bars are stationary, the wheel simply revolves on its 
axis, without at the same time advancing ; nor when it 
simply moves horizontally, without revolving. On the 
other hand, if a progressive jnotion be given to the bars, 
while the wheel revolves round a fixed axis, the spokes 
immediately assume a curved appearance. The same 
effect will also result if the revolving wheel be viewed 
through fixed bars by a spectator, who is himself moving 
either to the right or left; because such a movement on 
the part of the spectator produces in his field of vision 
an alteration in the relative situation of the bars and 
wheel. 

Having, in the true spirit of an experimentalist, thus 
investigated the consequences that would follow certain 
changes in the arrangement of the moving object, with 
a view to determine the relative importance of each. Dr. 
Roget proceeds to explain the principle on which the 
phenomenon rests. In his mode of so doing, we see the 
advantage of thus searching the experiment through 
various forms and stages ; for a writer, in a scientific 
journal three or four years before, while describing a 
similar phenomenon, stated that the curvature of the 
spokes is produced just the same, whether a wheel be 
running along a plane as it revolves, as in the case of a 
carriage driven through the street, and viewed through 
the ordinary iron railing, or whether, as in a fiy-wheel 
seen through a similar railing, it merely revolves in its 
own axis. Dr. Roget, however, shows both from theory 
and experiment, that there must be a combination of a 
progressive with a rotatory motion. It matters not, for 
the production of the phenomenon, whether the wheel 
or the system of bars progress, provided one or other 
does so. 

Dr. Roget clearly shows, that the true principle on 
which this apparent curvature of the spokes depends, is the 
same as that to which is referable the illusion that occurs 
when a bright object is wheeled rapidly round in a circle, 
giving rise to the appearance of a line of light through- 
out the whole circumference ; namely, that an impression 
made by a pencil of rays on the retina, if sufficiently 
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vivid, will remain for a certain time after the cause has 
ceased. To illustrate the production of the curves by a 
diagrain would involve considerable intricacy of detail ; 
but Dr. Roget justly observes, that the principle may 
be well shown, and with comparative simplicity, by 
supposing that the wheel has only one spoke or radius 
instead of several, that it revolves in a stationary axis 
without progressing, and that one single aperture, instead 
of a system of bars, progresses from one side to the 
other. 

In the annexed cut, the wheel, provided with one spoke 
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or radius o r, in revolving is the direction of the arrows, 
and is supposed to be seen through a single narrow 
aperture or crevice, moving horizontally in a given direc- 
tion p Q. To simplify the case further, we will suppose 
that the progressive motion of the aperture is just 
equal to the rotatory motion of the circumference of the 
wheel. Such being the circumstances of the experiment, 
it will not be difficult to understand, that if, at the time 
of the transit of the aperture, the radius should happen 
to occupy either of the vertical positions v o or o w, the 
whole of it would be seen at once through the aperture, 
in its natural position. But if it should happen to be in an 
oblique position r o, terminating at any point of the cir- 
cumference, at the moment the aperture has, in its pro- 
gress horizontally, also arrived at the same point r, the 
extremity of the radius will now first come into view, 
while all the remaining part of it is hidden. By con- 
tinuing to trace the parts of the radius that are succes- 
sively seen by the combined motions of the aperture and 
of the radius, we shall find that they occupy a curve r 
abcdy generated by the continued intersection of these 
two lines. Thus, when the aperture has moved to a, 
the radius will be in the position o a; when the former 
is at B, the latter will be o 0, and so on. 

If, pursuing the same mode of inquiry, we suppose, 
that when the aperture is just passing the centre, the 
radius is found in a certain position on the other side 
o Y, and rising towards the summit, then, by tracing as 
before the intersections of these lines in their progress, 
we shall obtain a curve precisely similar to the former. 
Its position will be reversed; but its convexity will still 
be downwards. If the impressions made by these limited 
portions of the spoke follow one another with sufficient 
rapidity, they wUl, as in the case of the luminous circle 
already alluded to, leave in the eye the trace of a con- 
tinuous curve line; and the spoke will appear to be 
curved, instead of straight. 

By applying a similar train of reasoning to the pheno- 
menon which gave rise to these investigations. Dr. Roget 
satisfactorily shows that the cause may be arrived at. 
Since the curved appearance of the lines results from the 
combination of a rotatory with a progressive motion of 
the spokes, in relation to the apertures through which 
they are viewed, it seems pretty evident that Uie same 
phenomenon must be produced if the bars be at rest, 
and both kinds of motion be united in the wheel itself; 
jEpri vhetber the bars move bonisQntftlly with respect to 



the wheel, or the wheel with respect to the bars, the 
relative motion between them, and its .effects to the eye 
placed behind the aperture, must be the same. The 
attention of the spectator should in both cases be wholly 
directed to the wheel, so that the motions in question 
should be referred altogether to it. 

Dr. Roget investigates the mathematical nature of the 
curves, into which the spokes are apparently thrown; 
but such an investigation is unsuited for our pages. 

LABYRINTHS, 

This curious class of buildings seems to have been 
used in ancient times for the purposes of imprisonment 
and devotion. A labyrinth is an architectural, or other 
kind of construction, whose numerous passages and per-^ 
plexing windings render the escape from it difficult and 
almost impossible. It was composed of, or filled with 
chambers and galleries, one running into the other; so 
that, without a clue or guide, a stranger could not pass 
through it. These edifices were not built for the pur- 
pose of making people lose their way: this was merely 
an accidental peculiarity, on account of which every 
confused mass of things, difficult to be disentangled, has 
been called a labyrinth or mcL^^e. ^ 

The construction of labyrinths in modern times has 
been chiefly for the purposes of amusement. With this 
view they are often formed with quickset hedges, as in 
the Sidney Gardens at Bath. The ancients had four 
labyrinths which were very celebrated: — one in Egypt, 
another in Crete, a third in Lemnos, and a fourth in 
Italy: these, therefore, we shall do well to notice in 
order. 

The Egyptian labyrinth, the most celebrated of all, 
was situated in Central Egypt, above Lake Moeris, not 
far from Crocodilopolis, in the country now called /^a- 
yoom. It was built about 650 years b.c. by twelve 
kings, who reigned at one time in Egypt; and it was 
probably intended for the place of their burial, and to 
commemorate the actions of their reign. The beauty 
and the art of the building were, according to Herodotus 
who saw it, almost beyond belief, — superior to the 
pyramids. The edifice contained twelve courts enclosed 
with walls, with as many doors opposite ; six opening to 
the north, and six to the south, contiguous to one 
another; the same exterior wall extending round them. 
There were 3000 chambers; half in the upper part of 
the building above ground, and the other half below 
ground. The chambers above were seen by Herodotus, 
and astonished him beyond conception ; but he was not 
permitted to see those below, where were buried the 
holy crocodiles, and the monarchs whose munificence 
Lad raised the edifice. The roofs and walls were en- 
crusted with marble, and adorned with sculptured fig^ures. 
The courts or halls were surrounded with stately and 
polished pillars of white stone ; and according to some 
authors, the opening of the doors was artfully accompa- 
nied with a terrible noise, like peals of thunder. 

The arrangement of the chambers of the Egyptian 
labyrinth seems to have been symbolic of the zodiac 
and the solar system. They excelled, in splendour and 
art, all human works. At present, only 1 50 rooms are 
reported to be accessible: the others are dark and 
choked with rubbish. The ancient labyrinth is supposed 
to be identical with the ruins of Casr Caroun. 

In the midst of these ruins a large edifice rises up, of 
which there are several halls remaining, filled with 
trunks of columns. A portico, half demolished, encom- 
passes it. Staircases may be distinguished, by which 
they mounted to different apartments: and others, by 
which they descended into subterraneous passages. But 
what particularly attracts attention, is the view of 
several low, narrow, and very long cells, which seem to 
have had no other destination, than to contain the bodies 
of the ^acred ^rpcodiles, brought hither from Crocodilp- 
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polis, OP the City of Crocodiles, a town of Egypt near 
the Nile, above Memphis. The crocodiles were held there 
in the greatest veneration; and they were so tame that 
they came to feed from the hands of their feeders* This 
city was afterwards called Arsinoe. The erocodiles were 
embalmed before being oonsigned to the subterraneoue 
eells of the labyrinth. 

These ruins, placed on the western side of the Nile, 
at a -league's distance from Birket Caroun, formerly 
Lake Moeris, can only correspond with the labyrinth; 
for ancient authors assigned it this position, and point 
out no town on thai side. Strabo, Ptolemy, and Hero- 
dotus, all agree in placing the labyrinth beyond the oity 
of Arsinoe, on the western side, and on the banks of the 
Lake Moeris. This is exactly the situation where we 
meet with the ruins described by Savary. Mo(iem tra« 
vellers are all of them still astonished at these noble and 
magnificent ruins. 

The labyrinth of Crete was the most celebrated and 
classic of these mases. It belonged to the ancient t4)wn 
of Gnossus, which was situated on the north of the island 
of Crete, now called Candia, and west of the present 
city of 8pinalonga. This building was constructed by 
DeedaluB, an Athenian, for Minos, who Was King of 
Crete, about fourteen centuries before the Christian era. 
It was built upon exactly the same plan as the Egyptian 
labyrinth ; but it was by no means so large. We are 
told that, by the unanimous testimony of the Cretans, 
this labyrinth, with its many and varied spiral-formed 
windings, was designed as a prison, for the secure and 
close confinement of malefactors; and likewise, that 
D»dalu8, its architect, having incurred the displeasure 
of Minos, was almost its first inmate. 

Now there still exists a subterraneous maze in the 
island of Candia, the ancient Crete, near the ruins of 
Gortyiia, an^ somewhat to the south of Gnossus, where- 
abouts is now the town of Spinalonga. At about an 
hour's march from the plain of Gortyna is the mouth of 
this labyrinth or quarry, which is about seven or eight 
paces broad at its entrance, but so low that a man 
cannot pass it without stooping s on advancing a little 
way the passage widens, though even here it is often 
obstructed with large stones lying here and there, and 
also by the surface being extremely rough and uneven. 
The roof is flat, for it is cut in the rock above, and 
formed of beds of stone, lying horizontally one upon 
another; proceeding onwards through a sloping cavern, 
a great number of tuminjgs and windings is met with, so 
irregular and intricate, that should a traveller, without 
a ball of thread or some other contrivance, strike into 
one of them out of the main path or alley, he would be 
in great danger of being bewildered and lost; — ^for few 
persons have been bold enough to explore all its mazes, 
so that visitors in general keep along the principal path, 
and seldom deviate eithe/to the right or to the left; and, 
even in this case, to guard against all possible accidents, 
they take such precautions as scattering straw on the 
ground, or sticking up pieces of paper at every turning ; 
for the eternal gloom and obscunty can scarcely be pene- 
trated by the torches, with which every traveller is fur- 
nished, and whose faint light only seems to add to the 
awful gloom and perplexity. 

On the left there are several vaults without any outlet, 
and the proper and direct road lies on the right of the 
entrance, where, after ascending by a narrow path, the 
traveller is compelled to creep upon his hands and 
knees for about a hundred paces, on account of the low- 
ness of the roof. Having reached the end of this 
dwarfish defile, the ceiling suddenly rises to a consider- 
able elevation, and the visitor %nds himself upon his 
feet again. The vaulted galleries through which he now 
proceeds are seldom less than seven feet in height, and 
from six to t^n in width, having a countless variety of 
avenues, opening on each side, and crossing each other 
in different directions. These roads are ell eat with a 



chisel in the rode, the layers of which are disposed in m 
horizontal plane, and are of a grayish colour. In some 
places enormous masses of stone, half torn from the 
roof, seem ready to fall upon the head of the adven- 
turous passenger, while he, in danger of being crushed* 
> must stoop low, in order to pass beneath them* Kartk- 
quakes, from which this island has often suffered^ faa^c 
doubtless occasioned these fractures in the rock* 

The traveller has often, after advandng a considerable 
distance in one division, to retrace his steps, on account 
of no opening being in that direction. Somethnes, afU>r 
long windings, he is surprised to find himself at the 
very place ft-om which he had last set out. To enume- 
rate or describe all the complication or intricacy of the 
circuitous avenues cut in Uiis stupendous excavation 
would be almost beyond the power of language. Seeing 
them is the only method of obtaining an accurate knovir- 
ledge, and of thoroughly appreciating these gigantic 
wonders. Some of these galleries form curves, leading 
imperceptibly to a wide space, the roof of which is sup- 
ported by large pillars, and here three or four roads 
meet, running in opposite directions, while others extend 
in a spiral fbrm for a considerable way, and in several 
ramifications are carried to a great length, and being 
then terminated by the rock, put a stop to the traveller's 
progress. 

The distance from the mouth to the end of the cavern 
is more than a mile: here the walk divides itself into 
two or three branches, and terminates in two large halls, 
from twenty to thirty feet square. In passing along one 
of this infinite number of winding paths, a very fine 
grotto is discovered, the roof of which is elevated in 
the form of a dome, all of which appears formed by the 
hand of nature. It however possesses no stalactites, 
nor are any such crystal curiosities met with in any part 
of this underground wilderness, for the cavern is com* 
pletely dry, and no water is seen trickling through the 
rock, as is usual in such places ; bat, as there is no vent 
or admission for fresh air, the eonsequenoe is that a 
most disagreeable smell or effluvium is constantly fioat. 
ing in the atmosphere of these vaulted tomb4ike paths, 
and the thousands of bats«*— the only occupants of these 
dark recesses,-— do not conduce a little to the foul and 
disgusting scent with which the noses of travellers are 
assailed in their progress. There is a most peculiar 
property connected with the stone of this quarry, for it 
IS a surprising, but yet authenticated fact, that any letters 
or figures inscribed or engp*aved on the plain surface of 
the rock will, in the course of time, swell above the 
fkce of the stone, and be no longer hollow, but pro- 
jecting or embossed characters, and the matter produced 
by this filling up is always found to be whiter than the 
rest of the rock. 

In wandering through such an horrific and sombre 
place as this, the imagination conjures up a host of 
frightful or fimtastic images; — ^it fimoice steep precipices 
and yawning chasms about to ensnare the feet of the 
curious observer,-— hideous monsters ready to spring upon 
him at every turn, — in a word, a thousand chimeras, 
which have no existence except in romances and fables ; 
and when a traveller thinks of himself as being there 
alone, without either thread or torch, he feels a thrilling 
horror come over him, a torpor seises his mind, and his 
faculties seem to forsake him: his very soul is filled with 
terror. Every thing around convinces him, that, if 
placed in such an awfdl situation, all hope would be ex- 
tinguished in his bosom, and nothing would be left but 
to meet death with fortitude and resignation. 

Some writers imagine that the maze at Gort3ma was 
nothing but a quarry, out of which were dug the mate- 
rials for building the ancient towns of Gnossus and Gor- 
tyna; but others decidedly oppose this opinion, stating 
that the stone is too soft for the purposes of architecture; 
that the way from the cavern is almost impassable, espe- 
cially for vehicles heavily laden; and that, had the way 
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been good, the entrance to tlie cayern would have been 
larger ; and that, as it is, all stones brought from the in- 
terior must have been first broken into small pieces, which 
would have greatly and unnecessarily increased both the 
labour and the expense. We come, therefore, to the 
most probable conjecture, — which is, that it was, at first, 
an enormous care; that nature had drawn the plan and 
formed the outlines; that Daedalus enlarged several of 
the passages, and cut out many new ones ; and that various 
other persons have had the curiosity to extend it, by 
widening the avenues and taking down large strata of 
stone to heighten the roof. 

Lemnos, now called Stalvmene^ is situated in the 
northern part of the Archipelago, formerly called the 
jEgean Sea* The labyrinth constructed on this island 
is said to have surpassed the others in splendour and 
magnificence. It was supported by forty columns of 
uncommon height and thickness, and equally admirable 
for their beauty and grandeur. 

The labyrinth at Clusium in Tuscany was erected by 
Porsenna, the king of that place, about B.C. 530. It 
was probably intended to be his own sepulchre. It was 
a square building of stone, fifty feet in height, and thirty 
on each side. At each corner stood a pyramid, and also 
one in the centre, each one hundred and fifty feet high, 
and at the base seventy-five feet wide. We have no 
further particulars to offer our readers respecting the 
Lemnlan and Clusian labyrinths. 



Blame not the fates, nor call tlieir lot unkind, 

Whose wants are many, and whose joys confined ; 

For Heaven*s best gifts are equal showered around^ 

As vernal dews that bathe the thii-sty ground. 

On the unjust and just the rain doth fall, 

The 8un*s bright glories shine alike on all; 

The ambient air alike its current blows 

On rich and poor, on brothers and on foes; 

And love — the laist best gift of bounteous Heaven--. 

Alike to all the tribes of Ekrth is given. 

The kte Lady Nobtaakptok. 



Good manners consist in a constant maintenance of self- 
inspect, accompanied by attention and deference to others ; 
in correct language, gentle tones of voice, ease, and quietness 
in movements and action. They repress no gaiety or ani- 
mation which keeps iree of offence ; they divest seriousness 
of an air of severity or pride. In conversation, good manners 
restrain the vehemence of personal or party feelings, and 
promote that versatility which enables people to converse 
readily with strangers, and take a paesmg interest in any 
subject that may be addressed to them. — Womarea Riehts 
andDnHes, 



He who best understands himself is least likely to be de- 
ceived by others : you judge of others by yourselves, and 
therefore measure them by an erroneous standard, whenever 
your autometry is false. — Southby. 

By reading we enjoy the dead, by conTeraaHon the living, 
and by contemplation ourselves. 

Solitude sometimes is best society. 



FiTLLER says, that if God has no need of human learning, 
still less has He of human ignomnce. 



The firm endurance of suffering by the martyrs of con- 
science, if it be rightly contemplated, is the most consola- 
toiy spectacle in the clouded life of man ; &r more ennobling 
ana sublime than the outward victories of virtue^ w^hich 
must be partly won by weapons not her own, and are often 
the lot or her foulest foes. Magnanimity in enduring pain 
for the sake of conscience, is not indeed an unerring mark 
of rectitude, but it is of all destinies that which most exalts, 
the sect or party whom it visits, and bestows on their story 
an undying command over the hedffts of t^eir fellow-men, — 
Sia Jamxs Mackuttosb. 



BEET-ROOT SUGAR 

III. The Introduction of the Manufacture 
INTO France. 

In the second paper on this subject we gave an outline 
of the methods in which Achard and Gottling produced 
sugar from beet-root, towards the latter end of the last 
century. We now proceed to consider the course taken 
by the French government in relation to this matter. 

We alluded in the first article to the desire of Bonaparte 
that France should be quite independent of England in 
obtaining a supply of the necessaries of life. But there 
was another motive which turned the direction of the 
French people to this subject, viz., the enormously high 
price which cane-sugar had attained, and which was at one 
time six francs the kilogramme (about two shillings and 
three pence per pound). Attention was, in the first place, 
directed to the cultivation of the sugar-cane itself in 
Provence, but this utterly failed. Then fruits and stems 
of various kinds were tried, to ascertain whether sugar 
oonld be obtained therefrom, bat these attempts like- 
wise failed. M. Deyeux was then ordered to prepare a 
report to the Institute of the experiments made by the 
Prussian chemist, Achard, detailed in our last paper ; 
and the report given in by Deyeux was very favourable 
to the cultivation of the beet for the sake of producing 
sugar. The experiments of Achard, however, being 
received with some degree of distrust, he immediately 
offered to repeat them before persons worthy of con 
fidence, and to publish the results in a memoir. The 
opinion of scientific men became then more favourable 
to the project, and he established one or two manufacto- 
ries for beet sugar. These attempts, probably from the 
Inefficient scale in which new projects are almost neces- 
sarily conducted, failed in producing any striking results. 
The plan fell into disrepute for a time, and a new project 
was entered on, viz., that of producing sugar from raisins. 
The government sought to encourage this experiment, 
by o€ermg rewards to those who should be most suc- 
cessful in them. By a decree of the 18th of June, 
1810, a sum of one hundred thousand francs, and the 
cross of the Legion of Honour, were given to M. 
Proust, and another sum of forty thousand francs was 
awarded to M. Fouquet, for their exertions in this mat- 
ter. But the success of these attempts was not such 
as to lead to permanent results, and they were aban- 
doned. 

The motives which had led to the institution of these 
experiments still continuing, Bonaparte resolved to re- 
sume, on- a larger scale, the experiment with the 
beet-root. On the 15th of January, 1812, a decree 
appeared establishing five chemical schools, for the 
fabrication of sugar from beet-root; situated respec- 
tively at Paris, Wachenhem, Douai, Strasburg, and 
Castelnaudary. A hundred pupils were attached to these 
schools, each of whom, after three months* study, and a 
strict examination, was to receive a thousand francs. 
The Minister of the Interior was empowered to plant 
one hundred thousand arpents (nearly equivalent to 
English acres) of land in France with beet-root; and 
four years* exemption from taxes were promised to cul- 
tivators. Five large manufiictories were to be established, 
for the preparation of sugar from the root; and their 
mode of arrangement was such that the production of 
about five million pounds of sugar per annum was calcu- 
lated on. What the success of these measures might 
have been, we do not know, for the disastrous Russian 
campaign, which soon followed, had the effect of opening 
the ports of France to sugar produced by foreign coun- 
tries. At that early stage, the beet- sugar production 
could not stand without government protection; and 
this protection being withdrawn, the whole machinery 
fell to the ground, and for ten years very little was done 
in the matter. 

At length, in the year 182^, several manufactories 
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were established, but for the most part under unfavour- 
able circumstances; for the speculators seldom united 
the knowledge and experience of the manufacturer with 
that of the agriculturist. The want of this union of 
talent operated so disastrously, that one half of the 
manufactories were abandoned by the year 1829. This 
latter year, however, formed a point of time from which 
this great experiment — for such it undoubtedly is — 
assumed a more favourable appearance. The slow mode 
of crystallization until then adopted, was abandoned for 
one more expeditious; and many improvements were 
from time to time brought to bear, either upon the cul- 
tivation of the root itself, or upon the preparation of 
sugar from the juice thence extracted. Notwithstanding 
a tax which was laid upon beet-root sugar, the spread of 
the manufacture was so rapid, that by the vear 1 838 
there were five hundred and fifty establishments in 
France, which produced sixty million kilogrammes (about 
a hundred and thirty million pounds, of beet-root sugar. 

In considering the relative advantages likely to result 
from the use of beet and from cane-sugar, Chaptal, after 
an experience of twelve years, came to these two conclu- 
sions : — ^that the juice extracted from the beet does not 
differ from that yielded by the sugar-cane, either in 
colour, taste, specific gravity, or crystallization ; and that 
the cultivation of beet for the sake of obtaining sugar, 
may advantageously proceed concurrently with that of 
the sugar-cane, when the price of cane-sugar is as high 
as one franc twenty centimes the demi-kilogramme, that 
is, that when the price of cane-sugar obtained from the 
French colonies is as high as thirteen-pence per pound, 
the beet-sugar may be prepared with a profit. These 
facta being stated and admitted, Chaptal proceeds to 
consider how far the culture of the beet may be favour- 
able to France generally. He states that the culture of 
the beet does not prevent the growth of a single ear of 
corn, because the beet forms an intermediate crop, imme- 
diately after the gathering of which, com may be sown. 
Moreover, the crop of corn grown in a soil previously 
planted with beet is said by him to be better than in any 
other soil; because the soil has been loosened by the 
beet-roots, and cleared by the weeding which the beet 
crop has undergone. A farther advantage is, that the 
preparation of the beet takes place principally in winter, 
and furnishes work to horses and farm-servants, who are 
often unemployed at that season. The food for cattle 
is also provided by the same means as the beet is pro- 
duced; for the part of the plant which grows above 
gpround, and which is not used in the sugar-preparation, 
constitutes one of the most valuable lunds of fodder. 
There is one remark by Chaptal which is of much im- 
portance in relation to the manner in which the manu- 
facture should be carried on. He says : — " To insure 
success for beet-root sugar establishments, it is necessary 
that they be united to rural cultivation. These kind of 
manufactures are misplaced in towns. The roots are 
more expensive when purchased from others, than when 
the manufacturer grows them himself; the remaining 
parts of the plant find scarcely any market in a town ; 
hand-labour and fuel are dearer; and farm*servants are 
less easily procured." Acting on these principles, 
Chaptal himself, as we shall show in our concluding 
article, combined in his own person the agriculturist and 
the manufacturer. 

From numerous experiments made upon the beet root 
of Bondues, a village situated near Lille, Pelouze found 
that a soil in which tobacco had been g^own the preced- 
ing year yielded roots of a considerable size, and of a 
saccharine richness, equal to that of roots of a smaller size, 
and superior to similar roots planted in a soil not pre- 
viously occupied with a tobacco crop. In two neigh- 
bouring fields, one of which had had a tobacco crop the 
preceding year, and the other had not, the produce of 
sugar from the former was fifty per cent more than from 
the latter. 



It thus appears, that the French chemists and agricul- 
turists have succeeded in bringing the cultivation, of the 
beet to a point of considerable importance. Indeed, at 
the present time, the quantity of beet-root sugar made 
in France very nearly equals that of the cane-sugar im- 
ported from her colonies. The relation which now 
exists, or ought to exist, between the two kinds of sugar, 
with respect to taxation, encouragement, &c^ althoug-h 
occupying the attention of persons in that country, would 
have no interest for the English reader, since best-root 
sugar is not cultivated in the British dominions. 

We have one more paper to present on this subject, ia 
order to work out the plan proposed. We gave, in the 
second article, a detail of the processes adopted forty or 
fifty years ago, in Germany ; but we wish to give an 
idea of the methods actually adopted in France. Chap- 
tal was a chemist, an agriculturist, and a manufacturer, 
and has given a full account of the modes which he adopted 
for cultivating the plants, gathering the roots, expressing 
the saccharine juice therefrom, and obtained crystalline 
sugar from the juice. A brief account of his process 
will occupy our concluding paper. 



To preserve health is a moral and religious duty : for health 
is the basis of all social virtues ; we can be useful no longer 
than while we are well. — Dr. Johnson. 

Mkdicinb is God's second cause of health. 



In exalting the faculties of the soul, we annilahite, in a 
great degree, the deluuon of the senses. — ^Aimb Martin. 

Kino Louis the Twelfth of France was natandly inclined 
to economy : this was once made a topic of ridicule in his 
presence, to which he replied, ^I had rather see my cour- 
tiers laugh at my avarice, than my people weep at my ex- 
travagance." 

EvERTTHiNO u either lost or won in the heart; it is thcie 
that all battles take place : all moral contests are carried 
on independently of external objects^ and previous to the 
visible scuffles of divided interests. 



*^0 my son/* says an Arabic proverb, ^take care that your 
month breaks not your neck." 



Death is at all times solemn, but never so much so as at 
sea. A man dies on shore: his body remains with his 
friends, and **ihe mourners go about the streets;" but 
when a man fialls overboard at sea and is lost, there is'snd- 
denness in the event, and a difficulty in realizing it, which 
gives to it an air of awful mystery. A man dies on shore, 
you follow his body to the grave; a stone marks the spot. 
You are often prepared for the event. There is always 
something which helps you to realize it when it happens, 
and to recall it when it has passed. A man is shot down by 
your side in battle, and the maneled body'remains an U^ed, 
and a real evidence; but at sea, the man is near you, at your 
side you hear his voice, and in an instant he is gone, and 
nothing but a vaeanqf shows his loss. Then, too, at sea— to 
use a homely but expressive phrase— you mise a man so much. 
A dozen men are shut up together in a bark, upon the wide, 
wide sea, and for months and months see no forms and hear 
no voices but their own, and one is taken suddenly from 
among them, and they miss him at every turn. It is like 
losing a limb. There ai'e no new faces or new scenes to fill 
up the gap. There is always an empty berth in the fore- 
castle, ana one man w^anting when the small night watch is 
mustered. There is one less to take the wheel, and one leas 
to lav out with vou upon the yard. You miss his form, 
and the sound of his voice, for habit has made them almost 
necessary to you, and each of your senses feels the loss.— 
Two Years be/ore the Maei, 

LONDON: ^ 

JOHN WILLIAM PARKER, WEST STRAND. 
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WAHWICK CASTLE. 




Now Warwick cittms the song; topieinel;^ fttir 

In this fidr reahn; eonapieooos raised to Tiew» 

On the firm rock, a beuiteona eainenoo 

For health and pleasore formed. Full to tha aouth 

A stately range of high embattled iralU 

And loftj towers, and precipices vast. 

Its grandeur, worfh, and ancient pomp confess. 



Among the number of castellated mansions (remarks 
Mr. Britton), which formerly abounded in England, very 
few have continued to be inhabited, and adapted to the 
domestic arrangements of modem times. Those of 
Windsor, Raby, Lumley, and Warwick, are therefore 
remarkable : for whilst they present the external features 
of feudal ages, and impress the spectator with sentiments 
of chivalry and romance, their apartments are at once 
spacious and elegant; their inmates are accomplished 
and polite; and the annexed gardens and pleasure-grounds 
are replete with every charm to fascinate the eye and 
please the senses. Formerly these places were intended 
to protect a rude and austere race of mail*clad knights 
and their vassal dependants ; now they are occupied by 
men of enlarged and enlightened minds, and by women 
of suavity, benevolence, and beauty. Instead of the art 
of war, and human butchery, as formerly studied within 
their walls, we now find the fine arts and literature cul- 
tivated and understood. The contrast is powerful and 
cheering: for now, instead of viewing the frowning bat- 
tlements and dismal cells with dread and terror, we 
Vol. XIX. 



contemplate them as objects of grandeur and pic- 
turesque beauty. 

The present Castle of Warwick affords specimens of 
the workmanship of different and distant ages. The 
oldest parts present some bold and almost impregnable 
specimens pf Norman architecture, whilst a few parts 
display the tasteless additions of modem times. The 
foundation is laid on a vast bed of rock, which rises pre- 
cipitously from . the northem bank of the river Avon. 
Impending over this classical stream is a long line of * 
bundings, consisting of towers, state apartments, and 
subterranean offices. At the south-eastern extremity is 
that majestic edifice called Caesar's tower, and, at the 
opposite end, is a bold projecting turret. This front 
extends above 400 feet, and presents, in its elevation, a 
grand, picturesque, and stupendous mass. From the 
level of the water to the basement floor, the rock has been 
cut away in an almost perpendicular face, and is nearly 
of equal height with the whole superincumbent building. 
This mass of rock is diversified by hanging shmbs, fis- 
sures, and varied stains and mosses. Projecting from\ 
it^ near the eastern end, is a flour mill, i^m which a> 
ledge of rocks extends acrocs the river, and occasions a 
constant water-fall, of nearly the whole stream. The 
southern front, with the return of the western side, con- 
sists of a gallery, a tower gateway to the inner court, 
and a flanking wall connecting this gateway with the 
keep-tower^ which occupies the summit of a high conical 

5W 
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mount The embattled and terraced wall again returns 
from this keep round the northern side of tha inner court; 
and about midway between the eaitern and weatern ends, 
it forms a semicircular sweep, apd is flanked and guarded 
by two bastion towers. The walls and small apertures 
of these exhibit great strength. From these the wall 
continues to the north-east angle, where is a loftv poly- 
gonal building called Guys Tower, and here the wall 
returns at ri^ht angles to the grand entrance tower gate- 
way. Hence it passes to the great tower at the south- 
eastern angle. The whole of the walls are surmounted 
by embrasures, loop-holes for arrows, a parapet, and a 
terrace walk. The latter was conducted through the 
towers up and down flights of steps, and to various mer- 
lons and machicolations. Near the centre of the eastern 
wall is the principal entrance- gateway. Mr. Britton 
says that this is a grand and very curious feature of 
castellated architecture, and Is perhaps the most perfect 
specimen remaining in the country, A bridge, formerly 
a draw-bridge, is thrown across a wide fosse; on the 
inner bank of whioh is the chief portal, flanked by two 
octagonal towers with small loop-holes in each face, 
holes over the aroh*, and a portcullis within. Further 
under the archway was a second barrier formed by strong 
folding doors a? gates. About forty feet further was a 
second portcullis, and still within that was another pair 
of doors or gates, fllDng up a large arch. This passage, 
nearly ninety faet long, opens to the inner ballium or 
court by a lofty arohi flanked by octagonal towers, which 
rise to a cotisiderable height, and contain several stories 
or floors, formerly used for the residenee of porters and 
domestics. Other rooms, staircases, and galleries were 
distributed in various parts about this entrance. Near 
the doors and partoullisaes were apertures in the vaulted 
roof for annoying assailants, and under the arched way 
were several niches for wardens, and door-'WaTS to stairs, 
to rooms, and to the walls* After passing through this 
long, gloomy, and strongly^gtiarded archway, we oome 
to the inner balliumi surrounded by the principa dwell* 
ing apartments to the south i the lofty keep«towef and 
mount, with a tower gateway to the west; a high em« 
battled wall with bastion towers to the north ; and the 
Gateway tower, with Quy's toweri Cesar's tower, and a 
lofty connecting wall to the east. 

The two towers just named are very imposing objeots 
and interesting examples of architectural design. The 
date of the elevation of Caesar's tower is unknown : the 
mode of construction is somewhat rude, and possesses 
many singularities. '* Jutting from one side of this 
tower is an embattled turret of stone, where imagination 
may plaee the herald at arms, demanding, in a long 
past century, the name and purpose of those so hardy 
as to advance unbiddden." The other tower is named 
alter the champion of the castle, the redoubted Guy*. 
This part of the structure is upwards of 100 ft. in height, 
and was built by Thomas Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, 
id 1394, at the cost of 395/. 5«. 2//. 

The entrance is flanked by embattled walls, richly 
clothed with ivy; and the deep moat, now dry, is lined 
with various shrubs, and ornamented with treses of a 
vigorous and noble growth. The disused moat is crossed 
by a stone bridge, and the entrance is by double machi- 
colated towers, through a series of passages once fraught 
with multiplied dangers for the intruder. In the great 
court, to which the visitor passes, the display is truly 
magnificent. The area is a soft green sward; but, 
spread around, are viewed the remains of fortifications 
raised in turbulent ages. The relics are perfect in out- 
line, and no battlement exhibits the havoc of time; while 
the hand of taste has spread a softness over the whole 
productive of most grateful relief. We see with pleasure 
the ivy bestow pictorial mellowness on parapets and 
turrets, which must have been only rugged and formid- 

* la one of the rooms attached to Cwaar's Tower are «mi preserved the 
•word, ahkld, bdmet, dec. ascribed to tiie k^endary hero GK7 



able when manned with warriors in steel, and fresh in 
early masonry ; but now thi broad Gothic windows sup- 
plant the cheerless single light and fatal loop-hole. 

The interior of this august fabric, (which is furnished 
in a chaste but magnificent style,) we need not describe. 
A few historical facts relating to the castle may, however, 
be found interesting. 

There is no record concerning the precise era at which 
a fortified building was founded on this spot, llie castle 
has been described by some writers as of British, and by 
others as of Roman, origin. The foundation seems to 
have taken place before the Norman Conquest; and it is 
probable that Ethelfleda, the daughter of King Alfred, 
first constructed a strong-hold in this place. The for- 
tress was, for some time, the residence of the Vice- 
comites, or lieutenants of the Earls of Mercia; and 
Turkill, who was Vice-comes at the time of the Conquest, 
was directed by William the First to add considerably to 
the extent and strength of the fortifications. Soon after- 
wards the Norman monarch appointed Henry de New- 
burgh as Governor, and created him Earl of Warwick. 
At the latter end of King Stephen's reign it was oc- 
cupied by that monarch's soldiers, for Gundred, countess 
of Warwick, turned these out to make room for Henry, 
duke of Normandy, afterwards crowned as King Henry 
the Second. In the nineteenth year of this reign the 
sheriff accounted for vi/. xiii«. 'wd. for twenty quarters 
of bread-corn ; ix«. for twenty quarters of malt ; cs, for 
four beefs salted; xxx«. for nmety cheese^} and xxj. for 
salt, then hid up in the castle, llie next year 
xxx/. xs^ Tiii«f, were paid to soldiers in garrison here; 
and vi/. \\\\$n %\d^ for repairs. 

In the feign of Henry the Third the extraordinary 
strength of this building was alleged as a reason for 
prohibiting the widowed Countess of Warwick from 
marrying any person without the king's consent. In 
the furious contests which afflicted the latter years of 
Henry the Third, Warwick Castle, almost impregnable 
to open assault, was taken, in consequence of William 
Mauduit, the then earl, neglecting to keep due guard. 
The rebels were stationed at Kenilworth in great power. 
They surprised, and took possession of, Warwirk Castle, 
took the earl and his countess prisoners, and demolished 
some of the walls. The damage thus done to the castle 
was not repaired till the reign of Edward the Third, 
when Thomas Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, ** erected 
anew the outer wall of the castle, with divers towers.'* 
The castle was afterwards successively occupied and 
governed by John de Clinton, Thomas Holland, earl of 
Kent, George Plantagenet, duke of Clarence, and Earl 
of Warwick, who made some alterations in the buildings, 
and proposed to make more, but was attainted of high 
treason by his brother. King Edward the Fourth, who 
ordered him to be drowned in a butt of Malmsey wine. 

The castle is described as being in a very ruinous 
condition in the second year of King James the First, 
when it was granted to Sir Fulke Grevile, who expended 
<< upwards of 20,000/. in repairing and adorning the 
same for a family-seat." " He made it," says Dugdale, 
" not only a place of great strength but extraordinary 
delight, and the most princely seat within die midland 
parts of England." He was created Baron Brooke, 
and, according to his monumental inscription, was ** ser- 
vant to Queen Elizabeth, counsellor to King James, 
and friend to Sir Philip Sidney." He was murdered 
by his own servant at Brooke House, in Holborn, and 
was succeeded by Robert Lord Brooke, who took part 
with the parliament against Charles the First. Warwick 
Castle now became a garrison. It was besieged in 
August, 1 642, by the Earl of Northampton, and defended 
by Sir Edward Peito, with a very small force. Soon after 
was fought the celebrated battle of Edge-hill. Lord 
Brooke was killed by a musket-shot at Lichfield, and 
his son Robert, in more peaceable times, " fitted up the 
state apartment at a considerable expense," and made 
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many other improvements. The subsequent noble pos- 
sessors of the castle have from time to time so arranged 
and decorated the halls, that, while a proper allusion is 
made to the antique castellated outlines of the edifice, 
the purely domestic comforts of the homes of England 
are not forgotten. 



BEET-ROOT SUGAR. 

IV. The present mode of preparation in 
France. 

Chaptal sows the beet seeds in the month of April or 
the beginning of May, and thus avoids on the one hand 
many inconveniences of cold and rain likely to result at 
an earlier period, and inconveniences of an opposite kind 
if left to the month of June. He recommends that 
every cultivator should prepare the seeds for himself, by 
using such as he had collected, in the previous Septem- 
ber, from the beet plants, each of which will yield five or 
six ounces of seed. All arable lands are fitted for the 
growth of the beet; and Chaptal ploughs three times for 
the preparation of tlie beet-sowing, viz., twice during 
the winter, and once in the spring. 

There are different modes of sowing the seeds. The 
first is, indiscriminately over the ground; a mode which 
takes much less time, at a season when all hands are 
busy; but in subsequently transplanting the young plants, 
they are very likely ta be injured. Other methods are 
adopted by different persons ; but the one which Chap- 
tal prefers is, sowing in rows. When the ground is pre- 
pared, a range of depressions, about an inch in depth, 
are made by means of a rake whose teeth are eighteen 
inches apart; and women, who follow the rake, deposit 
seeds in the depressions, at a distance of about sixteen 
inches apart: each woman thus sows six or eight thou- 
sand seeds per day, and covers them over with earth' by 
the hand. 

As the beet is likely to be injured by the vicinage of 
other plants, and also by the earth being hard or not 
well drawn up around it, the young plants require careful 
attention. Weeding is necessary twice during the growth, 
not only for the removal of noxious plants, but also for 
the purpose of opening the ground to the reception of 
air and moisture. By the month of October the roots 
have acquired that perfection which fits them for further 
operations, and the plants are taken up before the frost 
arrives. In the southern and warmer parts of France, 
the root comes to maturity at an earlier period, and must 
be gathered early, else the saccharine principle undergoes 
changes which unfit it for the required purpose. 

As each root is taken up, the leaves are cut off and 
left on the g^round, where cattle and sheep feed on them ; 
and it is found that the leaves which die and serve as 
manure to the soil bring it into a state peculiarly fitted 
for a com crop. As the roots, when collected, are ex- 
tremely sensitive to heat and cold, great care is required 
in their tre&tmenf. They are left on the field for a 
short time, to evaporate some of their moisture, and are 
then taken to a bam where they are laid in heaps, with 
layers of straw beneath, around, and above ' the heap. 
Some cultivators dig a trench in the open field, line it 
with straw, and fill it up with the beet-roots, which are 
then covered with thatch or straw. Shielded in this 
way from the weather, the roots remain until about to 
be used. 

The first operation on the roots is to cleanse them 
from dirt and mould, and to cut off the rootlets and other 
useless parts. They are then ground to pulp by a 
machine, moved either by horses or by a water-mill. 
The machine consists of two cylinders, each about twenty- 
four inches in diameter, the surfaces of which are covered 
with teeth. The cylinders being made to rotate very 
rapidly, the roots are brought in contact with them, and 
speedily reduced to fine shreds or pulp. (The reader 
will recollect that, in Gottling's method^ the roots were 



sliced and hung upon strings to dry). The pulp falli 
into a vessel lined with lead. This method of rasping 
is found much more effectual than expression, for the 
latter method yields but forty or fifty per cent, of juice 
whereas the former often yields as much as eighty* 

As the pulp is ground, it is put into strong eanvas 
bags, and placed under a powerful press to squeeze out 
the juice. The residue is stirred, and subjected to a 
second, or even third, pressure, till all the juice is ex- 
tracted. The liquor, as it is pressed out, runs into 
a copper, until it is two-thirds full. A fire is now 
lighted, and the contents of the copper are raised to a 
temperature of about 180° Fahr. In the mean time, a 
mixture of lime and water has been prepared, by gradu- 
ally pouring as much water upon ten pounds of quick- 
lime as will give a cream-like consistency to the mixture. 
This is poured into the copper when its contents are at 
1 60°, and is well mixed with the juice by stirring. The 
heat is then increased till the mixture boils, when a 
thick and glutinous scum rises to the surface. As soon 
as clear bubbles arise through this scum, the fire is sud- 
denly extinguished by water being poured on it, or by 
a proper damper. The scum hardens as it cools ; and 
the sediment being deposited, the liquor becomes clear, 
and of a light straw colour. The scum is then care- 
fully removed with a perforated skimmer, and is put into 
a vessel till such time as the liquor remaining in it can 
be pressed out. A cock is now opened about five inches 
above the bottom of the boiler, and all the clear liquor is 
drawn off. Another cock, lower down, lets out the re- 
mainder until it begins to appear cloudy; that which still 
remains is afterwards boiled again with that extracted by 
pressure from the scum. The clear liquor is now sub- 
jected to evaporation in another boiler which is wide and 
shallow. The bottom is but slightly covered with the 
juice at firsts and it boils rapidly. As the water evapo- 
rates, fresh juice is admitted. When a certain degree 
of inspissation, or thickening, has taken place, animal 
charcoal is gradually added; in such proportion, that 
one hundred weight of charcoal is required for the juice 
of two tons and a half of beet, which is now reduced to 
about four hundred gallons. The evaporation by boiling 
continues until a regular symp is obtained. This is 
now strained through a linen bag, and the liquor is kept 
flowing by means of steam or hot air, and assisted bv 
pressure. In two^or three hours all the clear syrup will 
have run through. 

The syrup then goes through a farther succession of 
processes to convert it into sugar. It is again boiled and 
skimmed, until it has attained a certain degree of con- 
centration, which is known thus ; — ^the skimmer is dipped 
into the syrup and drawn out; some of the thick syrup 
which adheres to it is taken between the thumb and 
finger, and held there till the heat is reduced to that of 
the skin ; the finger and thumb are then separated, and 
if the syrup be of a proper strength, a thread will be 
drawn out, which has the transparency of barley-su^r 
When the symp has this proper degree of consistency, 
called " proof," the fire is put out, and the syrup is car- 
ried to the cooler, which is a vessel capable of containing 
all the syrup produced by four operations or boilings. 
Here the sugar is to crystallize. As soon as this process 
commences, the whole is well mixed and stirred; and, 
before it becomes too stiff, earthen moulds, of the well- 
known sugar-loaf shape, are filled with the crystallizing 
mass. When these moulds are full, they are carried to 
the coolest place on the premises. As the crystalliza- 
tion goes oui the cmst formed on the top is repeatedly 
broken, and the whole is stirred till the crystals are col- 
lected in the centre; the crystallization is then allowed 
to go on without further disturbance. In three days the 
process is so far advanced, that the pegs which are put into 
the holes at the points of the moulds may be taken out, 
and the molasses or uncrystallizable syrup allowed to 
run out. White syrup is then poured on the top of the 
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moulds, which filters through the mass, and carries part 
of the colouring matter with it. 

Sometimes this latter process is effected hy what is 
termed claying, A stratum of fine moist pipe-clay is 
laid on the sugar in the mould ; and clear water heing 
poured on the clay, filters through it, and carries off the 
colouring manner remaining in the sugar. But if great 
care he not taken, one-fifth or sixth of the sugar hecomes 
dissolved, and is earned off in the form of syrup. 
Chaptal at one time employed, instead of either of these 
two methods, another in which alcohol was poured on the 
sugar, in such manner as to carry off the colouring 
matter. But he abandoned the plan after two months' 
trial; finding that he lost a considerable quantity of 
alcohol, and that the sugar retained a little odour of the 
alcohol. 

By whatever mode the sugar is bleached in the moulds 
the loaf is removed from the mould as soon as hardened^ 
and placed in a stove, where it remains till dry. 

The molasses, or uncrystallizable syrtip, which remains 
from this process, is very nearly identical with that pro- 
duced from cane-sugar, and from which rum is distilled. 
We shall not, therefore, detail the plan which Chaptal 
adopted for distilling spirit from the molasses, as that is 
an operation which does not belong to a sugar refinery. 
The greater part of the operations described above 
are nearly the same as those by which sugar is prepared 
from the juice of the sugar-cane, except that much 
greater skill and nicety are required, on account of the 
smaller comparative quantity of sugar contained in the 
beet. But when the sugar is once prepared, it is impos- 
sible to distinguish it from cane-sugar. Five tons of 
clean roots produce about four and a half hundred-weight 
of coarse sugar, which g^ve about a hundred and sixty 
pounds of double-refined sugar, and sixty pounds of 
inferior lump-sugar. The rest is molasses, from which 
spirit may be obtained. The dry residue of the roots, 
liter expressing the juice, consists chiefiy of fibre and 
mucilage, and amounts to about one-fourth of the weight 
of the clean roots used. It contains all the nutritive 
part of the root, with the exception of four and a half 
per cent, of sugar, which has been extracted from the 
juice, the rest being water. 

The political and commercial considerations involved 
in the question, how far the cultivation of the beet-root 
will permanently benefit France is one into which we 
need not farther enter, as it has no {^articular relation 
to our own country. 



ON CHESS. No. XV. 
The Automaton Chess-Plater. 3. 
At the time when the automaton made its first appear- 
ance in England, chess was extensively patronised and 
played by the upper classes of society. The great 
jplulidor spent a large portion of his time in London, 
formed a large chess-school around him, and excited 
public attention by. those wonderful exhibitions for which 
ne was so celebrated; viz., playing at the same time 
three different games against three good players, without 
seeing any one of the chess-boards. These circumstances 
contributed to make the chess-automaton a subject of the 
greatest curiosity, and although the sum of ^ye shillings 
was chafged for admission to see the automaton, yet 
hundreds and thousands of persons crowded to the exni- 
bition. 

Mr. Twiss, in his amusing work on Chess, informs us 
that he was present on some of these occasions, and con- 
versed with M. de Kempelen, who once remarked: — 

That the most surprising 'circumstance attending his 
automaton was, that it had been exhibited at Presouig, 
Vienna, Paris, and London, to thousands, many of whom 
were mathematicians and chess-players, and yet the secret 
Dy which he governed the motion of its arm, was never dis- 
covered. He prided himself solely on the construction of 



the mechanical powers by which the arm could perform ten 
or twelve moves : it then required to be wound up like a 
watch; after which it was capable of continuing the same 
number of motions. The automaton could not play unless 
M. de Kempelen or his substitute was near it, to direct its 
moves. A small square box during the game, was frequently 
consulted by the exhibitor; and herein, (says Mr. Twifis,) 
consisted the secret^ which he told me he could in a mo- 
ment conmiunicate. He who could beat M. de Kempelen 
was of ooaise certain of conquering the automaton* 




A rertiaa MOtum of the Cheat, with the fiJae back raised. Side ligm 
Fig. e. 




The same, with the fldae back closed. Side tiow. 

This last assertion, however, is by no means true, as 
we shall see hereafter. 

The Monthfy Review^ for April 1784, has the follow- 
ing remarks ; — 

Many are simple enough to affirm that the wooden man 
played realfy, and by himgel/y (like certain politicians at a 
deeper game) without any communication with his consHtu- 
ent. It appears, indeed, as yet unaccountable to the specta- 
tors, how the artist imparts his influence to the automaton 
at the time of his playing, and all the hypotheses which 
have been invented bv ingenious and learned men to un- 
fold this mystery are but vague and inadequate ; but were 
they even otherwise, they rather increase than diminish the 
admiration that is due to the surprising talents and dexterity 
of M. de Kempelen. 

A pamphlet was at the same time published in London, 
entitled. The Automaton Chess-player Escposed and 
Detected ; in which the author savs : — 

I see a foreigner come among us, and demand five shillings 
a-piece admittance, to see what he calls an au'tomaton chess- 
player. An automaton is a self-moving engine, with the 
principle of motion within itself; but this chess-player is no 
such tning. And therefore to call it an automaton, is an 
imposition, and merits a public detection; especially, as the 
high price of five shiUings for each person's admission, in- 
duces tiie visitor to believe that its movements are re<ilfy 
Serformed by mechanic powers : when, in fact, iJbe whole 
elusion is supported by mvLdble confederates. 

The opinion became very common that the automaton 
was moved by a concealed player, but where and how he 
was concealed after the apparently complete exposure of 
the interior of the machine, was as great a mystery as 
ever. One pamphleteer declares that he saw the ermine 
trimmings of the Turk's outer garment move once or 
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twice, when the figure should have beien quite motionless; 
and he is convinced that there is a concealed confederate : 
" for," says he, " they only exhibit the automaton from 
1 till 2 oclock, because the invisible player could not 
bear a longer confinement ; for if he could, it cannot be 
supposed that they would refuse to receive crowns for 
admittance from 12 o'clock to 4, instead of from only 1 
to 2." 

The automaton in the course of its travels visited, 
by special invitation, the court of Frederick the Great, 
at Berlin, where it conquered the monarch and his whole 
court. Eager to possess himself of the secret, Frederick 
for a large sum of money bought the automaton, and in 
a secret interview with M. de Kempelen learnt the whole 
art and mystery of this wonderful machine. Certain it 
is, that like a child who cries after a new toy and no 
larger re«irds it when possession has shorn it of its 
novelty, Frederick threw aside the automaton, and for 
many years it lay forgotten and neglected among the 
worn-out furniture of the Royal Court of Berlin. 

M.de Kempelen died at Vienna in 1804. In 1806 
when Napoleon occupied Berlin, we find the automaton 
chess-player under another master, and prepared again to 
astonish the world. Napoleon played a game with the 
automaton. After a few moves he purposely made a 
false move ; the automaton inclined its head, replaced the 
piece, and made a sign to Napoleon to play correctly. 
He did so, and after a few moves, again played a piece 
incorrectly. On this occasion the automaton removed 
the piece from the board and played its own move. 
Napoleon was highly amused, and after a short time 
made a false move for the third time, when the automa- 
ton swept the pieces from the board and declined to 
continue the game. 

We need not trace the progress of the automaton in 
a second tour that it made through various cities of 
Europe, until we again find it in London in 1819. 
We will merely stop for a moment at the Court of the 
king of Bavaria, to relate an anecdote of Prince Eugene 
Beauhamois, the king's son-in-law, told so amusingly 
by Mr. George Walker — 

Eugene was fond of chess, and monev was of little object. 
He could not resist the temptation of acquiring the secret 
which had set the wits of the world at defiance for so many 
years ; and for the' second time was the automaton chess- 
player sold like a slave for a price. Thirty thousand iiancs 
were asked bjr the proprietor,* and this sum was un- 
hesitatingly paid by Prince Eugene for the machine and 
its key. 

And now the moment has arrived when the treasured 
mystery of de Kempelen is to be ayain opened at the golden 
bidding of royalty. The veil Is about to be raised and the 
curiosity of the king to be gratified. The courtiers are dis- 
missed the room, the door locked by Eugene, and every pre- 
caution taken to ensure his acquiring the sole knowledge of 
the hidden enigma. The prince is alone with the demostra- 
tor ; the latter, unhesitatingly and in silence, flintts open 
simultaneously all the doors of the chest ; and Pi-ince Eugene 
saw — what he saw! 

Eugene, somewhat like his royal predecessor in the 
secret, found that when once revealed, the automaton 
was not worth keeping. He therefore acceded to the 
proposal of M. Maelzel to return him the machme on 
condition of paying interest for the purchase money. 
The automaton again proceeded on its travels — ^visited 
Paris, and was received with enthusiasm, and by the 
year 1819 it was agiun established in London in Saint 
James' Street. 

Crowds of visitors fiocked to the exhibition: the 
periodical literature of the day gave it almost unqualified 
praise, and the success was the more complete in conse- 
quence of the automaton vanquishing all its opponents 
with a few trifling exceptions. This encouraged the 
proprietor to offer odds to all comers, and forthwith the 
automaton gave the pawn and move to all its antagonists, 

* M. Maelzd, tha oeklmtod fU>ricator of the nnuical metroDome 
■nd oUmt works of art. 



and scarcely lost one game in a hundred. A volume 
was published in 1820 entitled, A Selection of Fifiy 
Gatnes^ from those played by the Automaton Chess- 
player duinng its exhibition in London in 1820. Taken 
doion by permission of Mr. Maelzel at the tim€ they 
were played. In the preface to this work it is stated 
that :— 

Since the commencement of its exhibition in February 
last, the automaton chess-player has played, (givine the pawn 
and move) nearly three himdred games, of which it has 
lost about six. 

In our next article we will fully explain the mystery 
of the Automaton Chess-player. 

PROBABLE ORIGIN OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE SUPREMACY OF THE POPE. 

For many centuries, Rome has been a city of splendid 
ruins, with no empire except that vast supremacy which 
is rested upon the supposed grant of the Almighty. 

At the time when the apostles Peter and Paul 
established the Church in Rome, it was the capital city 
of the civilized world. On such a capital, perhaps, the 
sun never shone. It is saying much less than the truth 
to assert, that what Paris is to France, or London to 
England, Rome was to the world; because France and 
England know that there are other powers upon the 
earth independent of their respective governments ; but 
the subjects of that empire-city saw no power upon the 
earth independent of Rome. The ambassadors of every 
potentate came to do homage before the majesty of a 
single throne. Dissensions amongst nations were brought 
for settlement before the senate. Rival kings, contend- 
ing for the same tributary diadem, submitted their claims 
to that august tribunal. The very name of Roman 
citizen was a protection and a privilege in every land, 
and an appeal to Rome was the final- recourse of univer- 
sal justice. 

In our age, it is not easy — indeed it is hardly possible 
— ^to conceive aught of such a city- Divided as the 
nations have been ever since her decline and fall, and 
each government displaying but a fractional part of her 
whole dominion, it is hard for us to imagine the majesty, 
the force, the concentration, the harmony, the glory, the 
beauty, the overpowering splendour of the spectacle 
which ancient Rome, in the days of Augustus, displayed 
to the admiration of a subject world. To the moral 
sense, the picture was as sublime as it was beautiful. 
The whole earth in peaceful subordination to one man, 
and he content with the kind and moderate titles of gene- 
ral and father — ^the temple of Janus shut, and wars and 
commotions almost done away by the wise administra- 
tion of supreme justice — the whole of the mighty empire 
bringing its treasures and its allegiance to the great centre, 
which was its fountain-head of power, and enjoying in 
return the rich advantages of protection and government, 
the valour and the labour of its legions, its science, and 
its literature, which, like the nerves and life-blood of the 
natural body, were difinsed freely to the remotest ex- 
tremities — all this displayed a picture of human unity, 
on which, in its theory, the philanthrophist and the phi- 
losopher might well gaze with delight; nor can I imagine 
how,' with such a picture before them, the minds of the 
best of men at that day could help being strongly affected. 

About the time when the last touch of periection had 
been given to this wonderful empire, Christianity arose, 
and a Church was established in the imperial city. In 
wealth, in numbers, in importance, it is obvious that it 
must soon have surpassed all other. Everything in the 
chief city of an ordinary kingdom acquires a kind o:' 
practical supremacy over the whole of that territory. The 
professions, the trades, the fashions, the literature, the 
amusements of the capital, give a sort of law to the rest, 
by a perfectly familiar principle of deference, which is 
acknowledged and understood by all men. What must 
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have been the strength of that principle in regard to 
imperial Rome? 

But, perhaps, it may not be useless — inasmuch as the 
mind is often aided in its reflections on the force of cir- 
cumstiinces by transferring them to some familiar object 
of our own day, — ^if I try to illustrate my idea of a secu- 
lar supremacy by a simple analogy. 

Let us suppose, then, that we had sent a number of 
missionaries to plant the Gospel in China, who had suc- 
ceeded in establishing Churches in several of the pro- 
vinces of that extensive country. In the progress of 
their labours, we are informed that a Church is gathered 
in the capital itself. The emperor, the powerful man- 
daVins, the officers of government, the men of influence, 
are now likely to be brought under the blessed yoke of 
the Gospel. Is it not reasonable that we should attach 
tenfold more importance to that Church than to the pro- 
vincial Churches — ^that for its support we should be most 
anxious — ^that into its progress we should most fondly 
inquire, and that we should expect, nay advise, all the 
other missionaries through the nation to be most solici- 
tous for its welfare, and most ready to make its advance- 
ment the primary object of their prayers and toils ? 

If, however, such would be our views, at a distance from 
the field of action, how much more would the same princi- 
ple of expediency operate on the missionaries themselves I 
Of what vast nnportance would they esteem the pro- 
gress of truth in the capital of the Chinese empire ! 
How surely would they calculate that success therst was, 
in fact, success every where! How thankfully would 
they count the numbers of converts from the ranks of 
the influential and the great, not because their souls were 
of more value, but because the conversion of such as 
these was the readiest mode of breaking down the king- 
dom of darkness, and inducing multitudes to examine, with 
favourable dispositions, the system of truth ; and how 
manifest it is, that, in such a case, the missionaries set- 
tled in the provincial Churches would readily grant a 
primacy of influence and consequence to their brethren 
m the capital city, which would make them the chief 
leaders, advisers, and, in fine, directors of the whole ! 
And yet, in all this, we see at a glance that it is simply 
to be resolved into the importance of the local situation 
that it has no connection whatever with the spiritual 
rank or ecclesiastical dignity of the missionaries them- 
•elves, but is purely the result of judicious views of 
practical expediency. 

Now, then, if we were called to draw up a code of 
regulations for a body of missionaries thus circumstanced, 
should we not, perhaps, think it proper to advise all due 
regard to these principles ? Should we not say. Be 
careful about union, and in all your proceedings consult 
together, but especially do nothing without consulting 
with your brethren of the capital city. In order that 
the good cause should prosper it is necessary that you 
should resort to the Church established there as often as 
you can: by reason of its more powerful principality, 
being the seat of the government, and the very heart of 
the empire, the Church located there is the most im- 
portant of the whole, and the brethren placed over it 
should have the chief direction in all your councils. 
Would not such advice as this be deemed prudent and 
wise by all men ? And hence, is it not plain that we 
could go very far in support of a primacy, without de- 
parting in the least from the ground of secular superi- 
ority derived simply from the importance of the location-? 
But in the situation of the Christian Church, as 
planted in ancient Rome, there was much more than 
any modern analogy can furnish, to contribute to the 
same result. During seasons of persecution, when 
heathen rage was excited against the faithful, The Christ- 
inns to the lions f was the first cry, and the Church in 
Rome was usually called upon to"^ take the lead in the 
glory of martyrdom. In times of peace the crowds of 
philosophers and disputers which thronged the imperial 



city, drew out the best talents and strongest rnergies of 
the priesthood in the defence of truth* And the inf.ux 
of strangers, the applications for aid, and tl e calls on 
liberality, which were sure to be most abundant where 
there was most inducement to attract them, wou d k< v\\ 
the S3rmpathieg, the hospitality, and the beneficence of 
that Church in the fullest action* Add to all this, that 
if the Christians in the provinces needed any indulgence 
firom the government, their request could be best pre- 
gent«d through the brethren at Rome ; that the bishop 
of Rome was on the very spot where he had the best 
opportunity of Appeasing the imperial wrath, or concili- 
ating the imperial favour; that when the clergy or others 
had occasion to travel, his letters would have the 
greatest weight by reason of his local superiority ; that 
when any of the pnetors or provincial magistrates were 
likely to prove hostile to the Christian cause, the biahop 
of iCome was the only one who could hope to have in- 
fluence sufficient with the officers of the court to have 
them counteracted or recalled ; that writers on the Chris- 
tian religion would first seek patronage and praise irom 
the same dignitary, and that all who thought themselves 
aggrieved throughout the rest of the Church would 
naturally endeavour to strengthen their cause by the 
sentence of his approbation, — all this, and much more 
of the same character, suggests itself to a mind of com- 
mon reflection, in tracing the various causes of the 
secular primacy obtained by that Church which was 
established near the throne of the Csssars, in the empire- 
city of the world. 

The last feature of the case presents the influence 
which these circumstances must have exerted on the 
minds of the Roman clergy themselves, when connected 
with the important fact that the secular empire of Rome 
was one mighty whole — the earth under one head, — the 
world under a single prince, and that prince called a 
father. Dull and stupid must the intellect have been 
that could fail to discover the application of this idea to 
the Christian Church, — ^for was it not in truth one king- 
dom under a single King?— one family under a Father? 
And why not give the benefit of this consolidation to 
the hierarchy on earth ? Why not secure to the whole 
Church that order, and subordination, and peace under 
a single earthly head, as the Lord's vicegerent, which 
heathenism had brought, in the afiairs of human govern- 
ment, to such a marvellous system ? Should the hosts 
of Satan be better marshalled than the hosts of God ? 
Should one single will be felt and obeyed to the remotest 
bounds of that mighty empire, and should not one single 
Church, which is the spouse of Christ, be much rather 
the ruler and mistress through the whole of Christen- 
dom ? On such a plan, how much more union might 
be expected ; how much more peace ; how ' much less 
opportunity for heresy and false doctrine; and how 
much more glorious would be the victory of the Lord's 
people, when they should appear to the heathen one 
mighty host, " bright as the sun, fair as the moon, and 
terrible as an army with banners." 

I can easily conceive that the best men of the primi 
tive ages, being accustomed to have this astonishing em- 
pire of the world continually before their eyes, and to 
hear it as the common and favourite theme of the ora- 
tors, and courtiers, and civilians, and soldiers, and travel- 
lers round them, might readily in this manner, be led 
to contemplate the desirableness <md practicability of a 
similar system in the Church, and to cherish and en- 
courage every advantage they possessed for its perfect 
consummation, as providential instruments placed in 
their hands by Divine wisdom, for this especial purpose. 
I can easily conceive, that under this influence of their 
habitual views, they would find, in Scripture, analogies, 
and even declarations, which — had not the idea of uni- 
versal empire been first rendered familiar by the poli- 
tical state of the world — would never have occurred to 
them. That thus disposed, they would derive a supposed 
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parallel in piincnple from the high priest of ancient Israel, 
and instead of applying it to the single district of a 
bishop, would apply it to the whole of Christendom — 
that mey would lay hold on our Lord's addresses to Peter 
(the only passages in the New Testament which inge- 
nuity itself Go^d put into the semblance of Divine 
authority,) and begin to interpret them in favour of 
their ecclesiastical empire, — that all who were connected 
with Rome, who nad obligations to the Church there, 
who feared their censure or loved their praise, or who had 
anything to expect from their influence, would readily 
adopt the system ; and that the converts amongst the great 
and noble, who had been aooustomed to the maxim, that 
Rome was the mistress of the world, would be prompt and 
zealous in defence of an idea which harmonized so well 
with their own political and patriotic feelings— all this I 
can conceive most readily, as easily accounting for the 
rise and pr<^re8s of a secular primacy, without calling it 
by any harsh or offensive name. I do not, therefore, look 
upon your doctrine as having its origin in tyranny, in 
fraud, or in a desire to lord it over mankind. Its begin- 
ning, I think, I have traced to a much better set of prin- 
ciples. And as I hold myself bound in all cases to look 
for the most favourable motives and causes of human 
action, so I attribute to the policy of the primitive Church 
of Rome nothing more than can be fully explained by the 
favourable influence of their location, their habits of 
dwelling on the theory and practice of universal empire, 
and their desire to secure the unity and peace of the 
Church ; on the supposition that they were holy and 
well-meaning men. 

Of the difference between the local primacy and that 
now asserted, I shall only for the present observe .that 
the one was secular, the other is spiritual ; the one was 
human, the other is divine ; the one interfered with the 
liberty of no other Church, the other claims authority 
over the whole. The one grew out of the political pre- 
eminence of ancient Rome, and should now be yielded, of 
right, in their respective proportions, to the other cities, 
which, in the order of Providence, have attained a far 
larger measure of influence over the affairs of men; but 
the other insists on the fiat of the Almighty, superior 
to all earthly mutation, that Rome shall be the mother 
and the mistress of the Christian world to the end of 
ttme^ — Bishop Hopkins. 



ON DREDGING. 



ANfONG the great effects produced by apparently small 
causes may be ranked the accumulation of sand and mud 
in rivers, harbours, canals, and basins, by the settlement of 
the solid matters brought down by rivers from the land. 
The sand-banks near the mouths of the Scheldte, the 
Meuse, the Rhine, the Elbe, the Thames, the Humber, 
and other considerable rivers, furnish important evidence 
of the extent to which this subsidence often proceeds, 
and of the serious consequences which result therefrom 
to shipping. Geologists have enumerated many remark- 
able instances of the effects thua produced, in which a 
place, once regarded as a sea-port, is now to all intents 
and purposes an inland town, such as Sandwich in Kent, 
by the subsidence of sand and mud on the banks. It 
forms no part of our present object to enter into a geo- 
logical inquiry on this matter, but to detail the means 
whereby a.river, when too much choked with sand and 
mud, is cleansed. 

The Dutch, whose country presents an extraordinary 
example of the effects of these fluviatile deposits, long 
ago devised an apparatus called the apoim'^redging 
machine^ for removing some of the sediment from the 
beds of their rivers and harbours. From the Dutch its 
use passed to the English, and we may now frequently 
see such an instrument employed on the River Thames, 
although not so often as before the introduction of 
steam-dredging machines. 



The cut at the end of this article will show pretty 
clearly the action of the spoon- dredging machine. In 
the first place, there is a boat, varying in size according 
to the situation in which it is to be worked, but gene- 
rally from twenty to sixty tons burden. It is built 
so as to float with an easy draught of water, and is 
usually built as an open Doat, with a kind of inner 
floor; but in some cases it is flush-decked, carrying 
its cargo wholly upon deck. Sometimes the matters 
exeavated from the bottom of the river are employed in 
banking on the sides of a river, or in ballasting ships, but 
in other instances emptied out into some deeper pan of 
the same river; and when the latter is the case, the boat 
is provided with a kind of trap-door at bottom, to let out 
the mud. In this case a hold of two compartments, 
one fore and one aft, is formed, represented in the cut 
by the lines passing obliquely downward, and shaped 
like a hopper, narrower at the bottom than at the top. 
Each of these apertures has an opening in the bottom, 
through which the mud is dropped when the flap-door a 
is opened. 

The spoon or shovel b consists of a strong ring or 
hoop of malleable iron, the cutting part of which is of 
steel ; it is about six or seven feet in circumference, and 
properly formed for dredging upon soft mud or gravelly 
ground. To this ring is strongly attached, by means of 
thongs, a large bag, made sometimes of bullock's hide, 
but more generally of tanned leather; and pef orated 
with a number of small holes, for allowing water to drain 
off. This bag, the capacity of which is about four or 
five cubic feet, being fixed to the ring, the spoon-bowl 
thus formed is attached to a pole thirty or forty feet 
long, or else to a pair of sliding poles, so connected as 
to admit of being lengthened or shortened according to 
the depth of the water in which the apparatus is to 
work. A rope is attached to the bottom of the bag, 
for directing its position at the commencement of each 
operation. The apparatus is generally worked with a 
chain or rope, brought from the spoon to a winch 
worked with wheel and pinion, through a block suspended 
from a small crane used for hauling the bag and its con- 
tents along with the progress of the boat, and in lifting 
the spoon over the gunwale to be emptied into the 
hopper of the boat. The purchase rope is led along the 
deck to the winch, by a block placed in a proper direc- 
tion for this purpose. These boats are generally managed 
by two, three, or four men, who with this simple appa- 
ratus can lift from twenty to sixty tons of sediment from 
the bottom, at a depth of two and a half or three 
fathoms, when the ground is somewhat loose and favour- 
able for the operation. Their mode of proceeding is as 
follows : — The barge being moored over the place where 
it is proposed to dredge, and one end of the working- 
rope being fastened to the chain of the spoon, and the 
other end to the barrel of the crane, the man who is 
stationed at the handle or pole of the spoon, immedi- 
ately allows the spoon to fall into the water. At the 
same moment the man at the crane-work throws it out 
of gear, when a third man seizes the small rope which 
is fastened to the bottom of the bag, and runs with it 
along the gunwale, and prevents the spoon from sink- 
ing until it gets to the other end of the barge. When 
this is effected, the man at the pole turns it up, inclining 
the pole head towards the crane-end of the barge, and 
takes a turn with a small rope round the pole and rail of 
the vessel, whieb keeps the spoon dredging along in its 
proper position. The man at the crane draws along the 
spoon until it be nearly under the crane, when the man 
at the pole inclines it backward, and the contents (now 
deposited in the bag) are hoisted up and emptied into 
the barge. . 

In Holland, this apparatus, and other simple modes 
of dredging, are much practised upon the extensive 
flats at the entrance of their great navigable rivers, 
in connexion with the sluices and natural currents 
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issuing from their extensive basins and canals, and 
the excavated matter is generally of a mossy descrip- 
tion, which, after being strongly compressed in moulds 
by that industrious people, is in a state to be speedily 
used as turf-fuel. 

On the Thames (says a recent writer) the spoon-dredging 
machine is conducted upon a large scale, and in the most 
systematic manner, unaer the immediate direction of the 
Ivinity Board. The stuff brought from the bottom consists 
chiefly of mud and gravel. This is not only a useful opera- 
tion ror deepening and preserving the navigation, but the 
stuff itself is sold to good advantage, as ballast for shipping. 
To such an extent is this carried that the colliers, or ship- 
ping from London to Newcastle, have raised ballast-hills m 
the neighbourhood of Shields, which, from their vast extent, 
have become objects of no sinall curiosity. 

Another kind of dredging-machine, formerly much 
employed in the river Clyde, and other parts of Britain, 
consists of a large plate of iron, about four feet long 
and eighteen inches deep, and sharpened on the under 
edge. To each end of this plate of iron a plank of hard 
wood is fixed to tenons cut in the iron, tne sharpened 
edge of iron projecting about four inches below the 
wooden sides. The whole forms something like a box, 
without top or bottom, eighteen inches deep at the one end 
and ten inches at the other. From the two extreme points 
of the wood a chain is fixed, for attaching the principal 
working rope or chain. In order to put the machine in 
motion, it is requisite to have a punt moored on each 
bank of the river directly opposite, and on each of these 
punts a capstan, or windlass, the one for. drawing across 
the empty dredge, and the other for bringing it back. In 
the course of its passage the dredge is generally filled, 
and by means of the capstan it is drawn so high up that 
men at low water can remove the stuff with shovels. 
Where the shiftings are not frequent a capstan or wind- 
lass may be placed on the baiik of a river, and the 
operation performed as before. But as this method is 
very tedious where dredging of great extent is required, 
it is now little used except in levelling foundations under 
water, for which it is well adapted, if the material is 
soft sand or mud. 

But by far the most complete and effective dredging- 
machines are those which consist of an endless chain of 
buckets, ascending full and descending empty, each 
bucket collecting its cargo of stuff when at the bottom 
of the river. Such machines, when first introduced, 
were worked by men, but when the principles on which 
such machines act were more fully ascertained, horses 
were employed, who worked round a covered g^n-trap. 



or circular path within the boat. Still more reoentIy» 
when the importance of substituting steam-power for 
that of horses and men has been so clearly seen,' steam- 
dredging machines have been constructed, and are now 
used in various parts of Britain. 

One of the most complete dredging-machines ever 
constructed was made for the harbour of Aberdcien a 
few years ago. The vessel and the steam-engine, as 
well as the dredging apparatus, were all made expressly 
for the purpose, and for each other. The vessel is 
ninety feet long, and twenty-two broad, with a longi- 
tudinal opening along the middle of the ship, extending 
more than half its length, being fifty-four feet long, and 
intended for the reception of the frame containing the 
buckets. The vessel draws only four feet of water, 
but the bucket-frame can be lowered so as to dredge 
at a depth of fifteen feet. One half of the length of 
the vessel, as just observed, has a longitudinal slit or 
opening through which the buckets descend into tbc 
water, and the other half contains the steam-engine 
by which the buckets are worked. The bucket-frame 
is a kind of ladder, placed in a diagonal direction, 
through the middle line of the ship, part being above, 
and part dipping into the water. The frame is fifty - 
two feet in length, each side being of one entire piece 
of oak timber. Hie two ends of this frame serve as 
supports for a chain to which the buckets are attached. 
The links of the chain weigh, some forty-four, and 
others eighty-four pounds each. The buckets ard twenty- 
one inches deep, twenty-six inches wide in one direc- 
tion, and from fourteen to nineteen in the other. The 
operation, then, is this. The steam-engine sets some 
machinery in motion, which moves the chain to which 
the buckets are attached, and the buckets are thus 
drawn alternately up and down, having their mouths or 
open top uppermost when ascending, and lowermost when 
descending. The length of the chain is so regulated 
that the buckets may just dip or scrape into the mud 
at the bottom of the harbour, and the mud, when hauled 
up, is emptied into barges placed alongside the vessel. 
The expense of this apparatus in its complete state 
was nearly five thousand pounds. 

Inmost bucket-dredging machines there are two series 
of buckets, one on each side of the vessel, but the mode 
of operation is nearly the same in both cases,* the chain 
of buckets in each being arranged in an incUned position 
from head to stem of the vessel, and the buckets alter- 
nately ascending and descending, full in the former 
position and empty in the latter./ 
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THE BANKS OF THE THAMES. VI. 




STAXHBs' nravs. 



We now approach that part of the Thames at which 
it receives the waters of the river Colne, aboat two 
miles above the town of Staines* ITiis river rises in 
Hertfordshire, not far from St Albans, and after 
passing by Watford, becomes the boundary between the 
counties of Middlesex and Buckingham ; continuing its 
course through Uxbridge to the Thames. 

The Thames then flows between Egham and Staines, 
the former being on the Surrey and the latter on the 
Middlesex side ; Egham is a large village, in the north- 
west comer of the county of Surrey. It consists of one 
street, nearly a nule in length. The church, apparently 
bf considerable antiquity, has externally but a mean 
appearance : it is built of stone, with a modem mixture 
of brick, and is covered with a white stucco. On the 
north side of the street is a range of alms-houses, 
founded in 1706, by Mr. Henry Strode, merchant of 
liondon, for six men and six women, who must be sixty 
years of age, and have been parishioners of Egham 
twenty years without receiving any parochial relief. 
The centre of this building, which exhibits au appear- 
ance of neatness and comfort, is the residence of a 
schoolmaster, who has a salary for educating twenty poor 
boys of Egham. This village furnishes a remarkable 
instance of the effect which changes in the modes of 
travelling will often effect in the prosperity of particular 
places. A topographical writer, in describing Egham 
as it was a few years ago, says : — "This place has many 
respectable inns, and seems to be in a thriving Btite, the 
principal source of ite prosperity being derived from its 
situation as a great thoroughfare from the metropolis to 
the west and south of the kingdom." This account 
is no longer true. The communication by railway from 
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London to the south-western parts of England has 
removed almost the entire stage coach trade from 
Egham, and caused the closing of many of the inns. 

Northward of Egham, between it and the Thames, is 
Runnymead, which will ever be celebrated in the history 
of this country as the spot where the assembled barons, 
in 1215, compelled King John, who had in vain resorted 
to the most criminal prevarications, to grant what is 
emphatically denominated Magna ChartOj the Great 
Charter of the liberties of England. Here his assent 
was extorted; but the treaty is said to have been 
actually signed on an island in the Thames still called 
Charter Island, and included in the parish called Wrags- 
bury, in Buckinghamshire. It was suggested some 
years ago, that a pillar should be erected on this spot, 
to commemorate an event which has had so marked an 
effect in the English character and constitution ; but we 
believe that nothing of the kind has been put in exe- 
cution. 

Westward of Egham is an elevation called Cooper's 
Hill, which has acquired a certain degree of celebrity 
from a poem of the same name by Sir John Denham. 
This poem was written about two centuries ago, and 
appears to be a description of objects seen from the hill, 
rather than of the hill itself. Cooper's Hill, the pro- 
fessed subject of the poem, is not mentioned by name ; 
neither is any account given of its situation, produce, or 
history ; but, as has been ingeniously observed, it serves, 
like the stand of a telescope, merely as a convenience for 
viewing other objects. Dr. Johnson, speaking of this 
poem, said : — 

Coopet's Hill is the work that confers upon Denham the 
rank and dignity of an original author. He seeris to have 
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been, at Uait amiMlg 0% iha Mthot of a ipecieiof ocnnposi- 
tion th«| ma^r bt ierma4 loeal po^tiy, of whioh the fimdn- 
menial eubjeol is iQiae paHicular laadieape^ to bo poetically 
described, with the^ addition of each embellishmentt as m^v 
be supplied by historical retrospection, or incidental medi- 
tation. .To trace a new species of poetry, has in itaelf • 
▼eiy hi^ clalpi to pnuse ; and its pvaise la yH mor^ when 
h is apparently copied by Grarth and Pope. 

The associations connected with this spot are rendered 
perennial by the lines of Pppe :-— 

Bear me, oh I bear me to sequestered scenes, 

To boVry mazes and surrounding fpreens ; 

To Thames's bank, which fragrant breezes fiU, 

Or where the Musee sport on Cooper's HilL 

(On Cooper's Hill eternal wreaths shall grow, 

While lasts the mountain, or while Thames shall flow.) 

I seem through consecrated walks to rove, , 

I hear soft music die along the grove : 

Led by the sound I rove from shade to shade, 

By god>like poets venerable made. 

Bere his first lays miyestic Denham sung ; 

There the last numbers flowed from Cowley's tongue. 

From Egham we cross the Thames by a bridge to 
the town of Staines. Staines Bridge is a handsome 
stone atmoture, erected in lieu of «n earlier iron bridge 
with a single areh, whieh was not deemed safe. Staines 
is a market town, with about two thousand inhabitantSt 
It hM bean iviuolt improved of late years, and oonsists 
principally of one wide street, oontaining some good 
houses, and ttrminating at the foot of the bridge. The 
churobi dediotteil to Stf M&ry, and originally erected in 
1631 by Inigo Jonesi h»B been recently rebuilt; it is » 
neat structure with a aquore embattled tower; the 
interior, whioh if woU arr»n|ped and handsoioel^ fitted 
up, containi about Umfm buiuSped and fifty free sittings. 

Suiuei, or fihiaiioa» at il waa formerly called, ia sup- 
posed to'hava dtHvtd ill WHO* tnxm the Saxon word 
stana or stonoi VooauMi wilkbi ita parochial limita, the 
atone haa tnuMWorlally alood, wWoa marks the extent 
of the city of Londoii*a wcatem Jurisdiction on the 
Thames. It stands on the banks of the river, at Colne- 
ditch, at a small distance from the church. On the 
upper part of the stone, which is much decayed, is 
inscribed, "God preserve the city of London, a.d. 
1280." This stone was, during the mayoralty of Sir 
Watkin Lewes, in the year 17^1, placed on a new 
pedestal, whose inspriptioq informs the reader that it 
was erecte4 exactly over the spot where the ol4 oue 
formerly stood* 

This stone marks a boundary, beyond which the 
ponservancy of the Thames passes into other hands ; 
and we take the present opportunity to offer a few 
explanatory remarks on this subject. There is a homely 
proverb, that "every body's business is nobody's busi- 
ness ;" the truth of which would be 90on shown if such 
a river as the Thames w^re left without definite arrange- 
ments being made for its conservancy. Before the 
j^ar 1 771, the navigation of the river was very imperfect. 
It was carried on m large barges of two hundred tons 
L arden, drawing four feet water, passing downward by 
the force of the stream, and upwards by the tractive 
force of men or horses, walking on the banks. In some 
cases the barge was pulled along by twelve or fourteen 
horses, or by a gang of men varying from fifty to eighty. 
But in the year which we have mentioned, an act of 
parliament was passed for improving the navigation 
from the metropolis to Cricklade ; fmd soon afterwards 
another act vested the jurisdiction of that part of the 
river between London and Staines in the corporation of 
the city of London, which has in consequence made 
considerable improvements, by the construction of 
towing-paths, locks, and other works. The jurisdiction of 
the corporation extends from Staines to the Crow-stone, 
near Southend, including part of the rivers Medway 
and Lea. It is the office of the lord mayor's deputy, 
the water-bailiff, to search fbr, and punish, all peraous 



who infrinM tho lawi ma<k ibr the preaonration of the 
river, and Its fish ; and in order to maintain the rights 
and privilogas of the river, the loH mayor holds a 
oourt of conservancy eight times in the year, in the 
four oottnties of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex. 

With regard to tbe portion of the Tluones above 
Staines, we shall avail Durselves of a pamphlet published 
a few years ago by Mr. Allunt of Henley. Whether 
any changes have occurred since then, we do not know ; 
but we shall g^ve the substance of the statement made 
by him. The upper portion of the Thames, extending- 
from Staines to Lechlade in Gloucestershire, a distance of 
one hundred and nine miles, is divided into five districts ; 
the first, from Staines Stone, to Boulter's lock, by 
Windsor and Maidenhead ; the second, from thence to 
Mapledurham lock, by Marlow, Henley, and Reading ; 
the third, thence by Wallingford to Shillingford bridge ; 
the fourth, from thence by Abingdon to Oxford; and 
the fifth, from Oxford to Leehlada, By various acts of 
parliament, the management of these districts of the 
Thames is placed in the hands of disinterested com- 
missioners, consisting of gentlemen of the countiea 
bordering on the river, possessing 100/. a year real, or 
3000/. personal estate, 8i« general moetingi of these 
commisaioneri aro annually held, at I^ondon, Windsor, 
Marlow, Reading, Wallingfofdi and Oxibrd. Empowered 
to raiae by loam tba lum of iMvonty-five tnouaand 
pounds, at an InUraat of Ito par eento they have ex- 
pended that and tko annuol aur^ua dT the tolls, in 
making levaral pottnd4oekai moatly a hundred and 
twenty fcet in langdi, bv aig Htoan in width ; and also in 
short ddaniuts, aituatol in pkoaa wham the river was 
formerly penned up for tba pur|N»o of working mills, 
or for Ashing. Conaidarablo lumi tiftvo also been 
expended in making a aonvaniant borae-towing path 
along the whole navigation, in ballasting the channel 
where necessary, and in other improvements, by which 
vessels are enabled to navigate without obstruction at 
the depth of three feet ten inches in all seasons. By 
these improvements and the judicious reg^ulations adopted 
by the commissioners, the navigation was rendered to a 
certain degree safe and expeditious. The supply of 
water is generally abundant, from the many tributary 
streams flowing into the Thames. Barges usually go 
down the river at the rate of from twenty-five to thirty- 
five miles a day ; and up from twepty to tbirty miles. 
The tolls are three-pence per ton at each pouqd lock, or 
six shillings and nine-pence per ton for two hundred and 
eighteen miles ; besides a toll of about two shillings per 
ton throughout to the weir-owners. The trade m the 
Thames has been sufficient to yield a 9um large enough 
to keep the works in repair, and to permit a considerable 
amount to be expended in new works. This account 
was given before the age of railroads commenced ; it is 
probable that many modifications have been produced 
in the amount of traffic along the upper course of the 
Thames. 

We now leave Staines, and proceed in our tour down 
the river. Not far from this town, St. Ann's hill ap- 
pears in a very conspicuous and elevated situation, 
offering a picturesque object at various bends of the 
river. Laleham soon appears in sight; a spot famed 
for the entertainment it affords to the lovers of angling. 
The river at Laleham narrows considerably, and about 
the shallows the water is beautifully transparent. Here 
the tranquillity cf the scenery, the various objects per- 
petually gliding on the stream, and groups of cattle 
m>m the adjacent meadows drinking at the river, all 
contribute to form a picturesque assemblage. 

Fro^ Laleham, the river proceeds in a course nearly 
due south, for a distance of about three miles, to 
Chertsey, a pretty market-town on the Surrey side of 
the river. Chertsey formerly derived consequence from 
its abbey, which ranked amon^ the more considerable 
monastic inetitutioas of th« country; and possessed 
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annual revenues valoed ai the time of the dissolution at 
about seven hundred pounds. Some of the outer walls 
are the only remains of this once celebrated edifice. On 
the site of the abbey, (which once contained the body of 
Henry the Sixth,) Sir Henry Carew, master of the 
buck-hounds to Charles the Second^ built a handsome 
mansion, called the Abbey-house* Across the Thames 
at Chertsey is a bridge of seven arches, built of Purbeck 
stone, at an expense of about thirteen thousand pounds. 

The poet Cowley resided in Chertsey some time, and 
died in what was called the Poreh-house. He retired to 
this quiet spot ftom disgust^ wearied out with the 
vexatious attendance upon a court, and the fatigues of 
business. In this retreat he vainly flattered himself 
with meeting uninterrupted harmony ; but the following 
letter, written by him to Dr. Spratt soon after his 
arrival at his new abodci speaks of a mind by bo means 
satisfied and at ease. 

Chertsey, May 21, 16M. 

The first nkht that I came hither 1 caught so great a 
eold, with a aefluxion of rheum, as made me keep my 
chamber ten davs. And, two days after, had such a bruiBe 
on my ribs witn a ^11, that I am yet unable to move or 
turn myself in my bed. This is my penonal fortune here 
to begin with. And, besides, I can get no money fi^nn my 
tenants^ and have my meadows eaten up every night by 
eattle put in by my neighbours* What this signifies^ or 
mav come to in time, Crod knows ) if it be ominous, it can 
end in nothing less than hanging. Another misfortune has 
beeuy and stranger than all the rest, that you have broke 
your word with m^, and failed to come. 

But we must now leave Cowley and hia^, troubles ; 
and will, in the next paper, proceed on our tour from 
the town of Chertsey eastward. 



CARDEM HERBS. 

Basil. 

AccoRDiNo to fabulous history this plant orighi«ted 
from the death of Odmus, who first ofdained the 
combats in honour of Pullas, and being killed by 
Cyclodemas, a famous gladiator, was imme£ately metar 
fliorphosed hito the plant which bears his name« 

llie Greeks called this plant MXi^df on liccount of 
quickness with which the sc«d germinates. In modem 
botany the term Ocymum is applied to a genus of labiate 
plants remarkable for the fragrance of their leaves 
which are used as an ingredient in savoury dishes, for 
which reason some of the species have been, from time 
Immemorial, very generally cultivated. They are known 
kk our gardens as biuilSf the name ft<m7tf»9n, (ftom the 
Greek word for a king,) having been applied to common 
basil by the monkish writers on plants in allusion to its 
Ttgd\ qualities. 

Basil is a native of the south of Europe, as well as 
the East Indies and some pafts of Africa ! it also grows 
wild in Persia. There are many varieties, of which 
Gerard enumerates several. He says t — 

OrMt aarden hatU is of two sorts, differing from one 
another in bisness. The first hath broad, thick and &t 
leaves, of a pleasant sweet smell, and of which some are 
here and there of a blackish red coloar, somewhat snipped 
about the edges, not unlike the leaves of Fiench mercury. 
The stalk noweth to the height of half a cubit, diriding 
itself into divers branches whereupon do stand small and 
base flowers, sometimes whitish, and often tending to dark 
purple. The root is thready, and drieth at the approach of 
winter. 

Okron haaii is very like unto the former, but is altogether 
lesser. The whole plant Is of a most odoriferous smell, 
not unlike the smell of a lemon or citron, whereof it t<M>k 
his surname. 

Buih boiil is a low and base plant, having a thready root 
from which rise up many small and tender stalks, branched 
into divers arms or boughs, whereupon are placed many 
little leaves, lesser than those of pennyroyal. The whole 
plant is of a most pleasing sweet smell. 
' Indian hatil sends up a StaOt a fbot cr tnoio high, fbur- 



squai^ and of a purple colour, set at each joint with two 
leares, and out oi their boeoms come little branches : the 
largest leaves are some two inches broad, and some three 
long, growing upon long stalks, and deeply cut in iJiout 
the e<^;es, bemr also thick, &t and juicy, and either of a 
dark purple euour, or else spotted with more or less such 
oolourad spots. Tlie tops of the branches end in spokie 
tmts of wnite flowers^ with purple yeins runni^ alongst 
them. The seed is round, Dlacjc and large. The Diuit 
perishes every year as soon as it hath perfected the seed. 

This harmless and fragrant herb was the object of 
many superstitious prejudices among the ancients, and 
of much fierce debate among the old herbalists* The 
ancients were of opinion that if basil were pounded and 
put uttder a- stone, it would breed serpents. Instead of 
putting this marvellous quality to the test, they continued 
to decry the use of the herb ; and when it was trans* 
planted into this country, our herbalists finding the 
climate too cold for serpents, transformed them into 
worms and maggots, which, as it is gravely stated, this 
herb will engender if it be only chewed and put into the 
sun. 

Chrysippus, two hundred years ax., condemned 
basil as being hurtful to the stomach, an enemy to the 
sight, and a robber of the wits. Diodorus stated, that 
by eating this herb, cutaneous insects ire produced. 
Iiollerus relates, that an Italian by frequently smelling 
this herb, bred a scorpion in his brain. According to 
Galen, *< basil is hot in the second degree; but it hath 
adjoined with it a superfluous moisture, by reason 
whereof it should not be taken inwardly, but being 
tpplied outwardly, it is good to digest or distribute, and 
to concod/' Galea says fiirther, that baeil was eaten 
hf many persona in his time, being corrected with oil 
and vinegar. 

Gerard reemnmends the juice of basil to be drunk in 
wine of Chios, or strong sack, as a remedy for the head'^ 
ache. ** Mixed with fine meal of parched barley> oil of 
roses, and vinegar, it is good against inflammations and 
the sting of venomous beasts. They of Africa do affirm 
that they wl* «re stung of the scorpion, and have eaten 
of it, shall feel no pain at all." 

BsMil leaves a pleasant smell when rubbed with the 
hand; and it was formerly said that the hand of a fair 
lady made it thrive. Farmers in the times of Queen 
Mary arid Queto BUxabeth planted it in pots to offer to 
their kmdbidiM or others who visited the farmi Tussef 
says:-^ 

Fine Basil desireth it may be hir lot - 
To grow as a gilleflower, trim in a pot r 
That ladies and gentUes, for whom jou do serve, 
Maj help her as needeth, poors life to preeenrOi 

In our gardens basil is treated as a tender annual It 
is raised in t^e spring in a hot-bed, and turned into a 
warm border when the summer is so far advanced that 
frwiy nights are no longer to be feared. A slight frost 
would be instantly fata) to this plant. 

The history of basil may be thus briefly summed up. 
Fir$t :•— The andents regarded it as a most viruulent 
and dangerous plant. Seamdly, — ^The old herbalists 
were divided in opinfon. Culpeper says r-'* A way to 
Dr. Reason went I, who told me that basil wSs an herb 
of Mars, and under the Scorpion, and perhaps, therefore, 
called basilicon, and it is no marvel if it carry a kind of 
virulent quality with it.*' Gerard agrees with Simeon 
Zethy that, <Hhe smell of this plant is good for the 
heart and for the head : that the seed cureth the infirmi- 
ties of the heart, taketh away sorrowfulness which 
Cometh of mehmcholv, and maketh a roan merry and 
glad." Thirdlvy — Modern botanists regard basil as a 
simple garden herb, useful to impart flavour to soups 
and sauces.- 

BottAGB. 

The common borage is often talten as the type of Bora- 
gine©, the Forage family, a natural order of Dicotyledo- 
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X10U8 plants, contaming about thirty genera, and nearly 
three hundred species. This herb represents not only 
the peculiarities of structure, but sensible properties of 
this order: all the known species have an insipid juice, 
and their surface is covered with stiff, white hairs, which 
impart a peculiar roughness or asperity to the skin, on 
which account these planta were foniMrly called asperi- 
Joiia, or rough-leaved. 

Borage is said to be derived from the Latin words, cor 
and 0^0, because the old herbalists used it ^<to comfort 
the heart and spirits of those that are in a consumption 
or troubled with often swoonings, or passions of the 
Tieart.** The ancient Romans called it Buglos$u9j firom 
the Greek BovyXtt<r<roff, because the leaf is like the tongue 
of an ox. The French call it langue de hoBufy and the 
name Bugloss is not uncommon in England. JEuphrosy' 
nan is also an ancient name for it, because when put into 
a cup of wine it was said to make those who druik of it 
merry,— 4m effect which we should be disposed to attri- 
bute rather to the wine than the borage. 

Borage is said to have been introduced into England 
from Aleppo, but it grows so freely in this country that 
many writers suppose it to be indigenous. The herb is 
succulent and mucilaginous, and when bruised vields a 
very faint odour. Exhilarating qualities were formerly 
attidbuted to it, and it was reckoned one of the four 
cordial flowers, the other three being alkanet, roses, and 
violets. It has been recommended as a medicine of 
great efficacy in pleurisy and inflammatory fever, and as 
such is sometimes used in France in the form of a syrup 
prepared from the leaves. The juice of borage yieldis 
nitre, and on this account perhaps its medicinal virtues 
are considered salutary. Water distilled from both the 
leaves and flowers of the plant was formerly a favourite 
medicine, but is very little regarded in modem practice. 
Grerard says that many things can be made from borage, 
^^ and be used ever3rwhere for the comfort of the heart, 
for the driving away of sorrowe and increasing the joie 
of the mind. Sirrupe made of the flowers comforteth 
the heart, purgeth melancholic, quieteth the phrenticke 
or lunaticke person. The leaves eaten raw do engender 
goode bloode, and when boiled in honey and water they 
cure hoarseness." 

Lord Bacon observes that-— 

The leaf of the borage hath an excellent wpvni to repress 
ihe fuliginous vapoiur of dusky melancholy, and so to cure 
madnen : but nevertheless, if the leaf be infused long it 
vieldeth forth but a raw substance, of no virtue ; but if the 
bortfe stav a small time, and be often changed with fresh, 
it will make a sovereign drink for melancholy passions. 

There is an old Latin verse on this plant-* 
Ego borago gandia semper ago*- 
which has been thus paraphrased :-— 

I, Borage, bring courage. ^ 

This herb is now almost entirely neglected in England, 
although it is sometimes used with wine, water, lemon, 
and sugap as an ingredient in the favourite old English 
drink called " cool tankard." The plant has an odour 
like cucumber, and, in consequence of the nitre con- 
tained in it, communicates a peculiar coolness and flavour 
to any beverage in which it is steeped. 



Hs who firom oat the dull dork earth 
Can bid the red rose take its birth, 
And from the blind unopened mine 
Call forth the gem to live and shine, 
He, by some powerful, heavenly law, 
Will from our dark condition draw 
Ei^oyment endless, lovely light, 
And give us courage for the fight, 
Give strength through ewery ill to apring, 
And hope^ which conquen everything.««»f 



WIRE-GAUZE. 
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Ik our recent papers on Wire-drawing- we briefly ex- 
plained the mode m which a bar of iron or other metal 
is graduallv reduced in diameter, till the form of wir« 
is produced* We now proceed to show how wire, thus 
produced, may be made into a net, a cloth, a gauze, or 
extended material consisting of meshes* 

This kind of manufacture assumes one of two foms, 
according to circumstances. If a fence, grating, or net 
be required, in which the meshes are as much .is an inch 
in diameter, or are otherwise than rectangular in shape, 
the wire is twisted or plaited into the required form by 
hand; but if the meshes are smaller in size, the process 
is effected by means of a loom, in many respects resem- 
bling the cloth-weaver's hand-loom. 

In the annexed cut (fig. 1,) abba represents the 
frame of the loom, by which all the parts are held toge- 
ther, and which is generally about five feet high, four 
feet deep, and three wide, but occasionally much larger, 
c is a beam or wooden roller, on the surface of which 
has been turned a number of deep grooves, into which 
the wires to form the " warp " are wound, each groove 
receiving a greater or less number of wires, according 
to the required fineness of the wire-cloth or ganxe. 
These wires pass through vertical openings in a lund of 
frame-work, d e, and then pass over a roller in front of 
the frame. As the cloth becomes woven it is woimd on 
another roller situated beneath the one just referred to. 
The apparatus at D s consists of two sets, or four 
frames of vertical wires, each about as thick as a coni« 
mon knitting-pin, and in the middle of each of these 
wires a small hole is punched, through which one wire 
of the warp is passed. Thus each wire of the warp 
has a separate perforation appropriated to itself. These 
frames are suspended, two and two together, by cords 
passing over the top of the loom, or else round pulleys 
fixed to an upper beam, v g are two treadles, by which 
the weaver draws down the frames alternately, during 
the process of weaving. 

The warp-wires being thus arranged in a parallel 
horizontol layer from the beam to the front roller, it is 
evident that, by pressing down the treadles alternately, 
the warp-wires in the loop-holes of the frames d b will 
be alternately elevated and depressed, so as to form a 
passage, under some of the wires and above others, for 
a shuttle containing a bobbin of wire. As the shuttle 
passes in this way across the warp, it leaves one thread 
of ** weft *' behind it, which is immediately driven up close 
to the weft-thread inmiediately preceding it, by an in- 
strument called the reed^ which swings on the lower 
part of the lever h. The warp-wires being reversed in 
position by the action of the treadles, the layer, row, or 
set of wires, which was before elevated, is now depressed, 
and the depressed wires elevated, and another weft- 
thread is similarly thrown across is the shuttle, and 
driven up by means of the T^^i, 

The instnuQwt last ap^wa of» U9. the reed, is com- 
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posed of small bars of steel wire, set as close as possi- 
ble, so as only just to admit the warp-wires between 
them, and the swing-frame h, to which it is attached, is 
balanced and aided in its oscillations by a heavy mova- 
ble piece of timber i, resting on pivots <m the upper 
part of the frame. 

As the work advances the woven cloth is wound on 
the lower front roller or beam by moving the beam c 
round a little, by means of a ratchet wheel at one end, 
and the connecting lever k. Thus the weaving proceeds, 
thread after thread of wefk being thrown across the 
warp, the two sets of warp-wires being alternately ele- 
vated and depressed. 

The shuttles are of two kinds, according to the thick- 
ness of the wire employed. In general, the form is 
that represented at a in the annexed cut (fig. 2,) dififering 




but little from the linen-weaver's shuttle, as formerly 
used. It is a kind of thick blunt needle, similar at 
both ends, and made of box-wood. It is about six 
inches in length, and has an aperture in the middle for 
the insertion of a bobbin or pirn. This bobbin is a 
little cylinder rotating on its axis by means of pivots at 
the ends, and the wire being wound on the bobbin, the 
rotation causes it to be given off as wanted by the 
weaver. When the wire is very thick it does not leave 
the bobbin with sufficient ease and celerity, and in that 
case it is wound on a kind of notched stick, represented 
at B, and then driven across the warp-threads. 

Power-loom weaving has been applied to wire-cloth, 
as well as to fibrous materials, sudi as linen, cotton, 
and woollen, but the demand is not sufficiently extensive 
tc render this application of steam power of high im* 
portance. 

The reader will readily call to mind the many purposes 
for which twisted wire is applied, under the general name 
of " wire-work." Of those kinds which are woven, the 
coarser specimens are used for fences, pheasantries, lan- 
terns, &c»y and the finer for flour-dressing machines^ 
paper-mill washers, fine sieves, meat-safes, dish-covers, 
window-blinds, and a variety of other purposes. 

When the meshes are very mmute, the fabric is termed 
taire gauze, — a substance which has become interesting 
since the curious discovery of Sir H. Davy, that such 
gauze is incapable of permitting the passage of flame. 

The experiment may be performed with a piece of 
wire-gauze, about nine inches square, and of such fineness 
as to contain about thirty meshes in the square inch. If 
we bring the gauze gradually down upon the flame of a 
candle, or of a spirit-lamp, an appearance will be presented 
as shown in fig. 3. The flame does not pass through the 
gauze, but only the hot inflammable vapour of the 
flame, which may be ignited at the upper surface, as 
shown in fig. 4. 

If two pieces of paper be attached, one to each surface 
of the gauze, and flame be applied below, the under 
piece will of course be consum^; but the upper piece 
will remain uninjured by the flame, so long as the wire- 
gauze remains below red-heat. If, instead of paper, we 
place camphor on the upper surface of the gauze, the 
camphor will not take fire there; but having melted, Will 
pass through the gauze, and bum on the under surface 
only. If gunpowder be sprinkled on the gauze, it will 
not ignite until the wire is hot enough for the purpose, 
When Lycopodium is projected on flame it instantly 
breaks out into a blaie; but if this substance be projected 
on the wire-gauze, it merely blackens, and does not take 
fire at all. 

We see, then, from these experiments, that wire-gauze 
is a barrier to the progrett of oomboilion, and that it 



intercepts heat as well as flame. If we place a piece of 
cotton-stuff upon the gauze, and bring the latter down 
upon a flame, the cotton will remain uninjured until the 
wire gets red-hot : — the flame win then pass through and 
consume the stuff. We see then that wire-gauze ceases 
to intercept flame as soon as by increase of tempemture 
it ceases to intercept heat. 



Fig. S. 



Fig. 8. 




Fig. 4. 





Now since die wire-gauze is formed of a good con- 
ducting substance, so much heat is abstracted from the 
flame, that the vapour which passes through the meshes 
is not hot enough to appear as flame; but when the 
gauze is red-hot, sufficient heat passes through to kindle 
the vapour, and then the flame is both below and above 
the gauze ; in which case the latter only bisects the flame 
as in fig. 4. 

The remarkable property of wire-gauze, was applied 
by Sir H. Davy to the construction of the miner's safety 
lamp. Coal-mines are frequently infested with an in- 
flammable compound of hydrogen and carbon called car- 
buretted hydrogen, or by the miners, fire-damp. This 
gas by mingling with the atmospheric air becomes explo- 
sive ; so that the means whereby the miner dispelled the 
darkness of his gloomy workshop often produced his 
destruction. To remedy the frequent disasters thus oc- 
casioned. Sir H. Davy invented a lamp, the flame of 
which is entirely surrounded by a hollow cylinder of 
wire-gauze A, (fig 6,) with a double top, carefully 
fastened, by doubling over, to the brass rim b, which 
screws on to the lamp c. The whole is protected and 
rendered portable by the frame and ring d. It is 
obvious that the flame of the lamp cannot penetrate from 
within to the surrounding medium, in consequence of 
the cooling power of the metallic tissue. 

Another humane application of wire-gauze was made 
by the Chevalier Aldini, who applied this substance, 
together with other badly conducting materials, a? a pro- 
tection against fire. The incombustible parts of dress 
for covering the body, arms, and legs, he formed out of 
strong cloth, previously steeped in an alum solution; 
and the parts intended for the head were made of asbes- 
tos. The head-dress was a large cap entirely covering 
the head down to the ne A, with proper apertures for the 
eyes, nostrils, and mouth. To this dress was superadded 
a wire-gauze dress consisting of a cap, a cuirass, a 
covering for the body and thighs; a pair of boots of 
double wire-gauze, and a shield. 

Numerous experiments were made to show the efficacy 
of these defences in resisting flame. Among many others 
we may mention those exhibited to a committee of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris. Two parallel rows of 
straw and brushwood, supported by iron frames, were 
placed three feet apart and extended thirty feet in length 
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When this mass was ignited, the spectators were obliged 
to move to a distance of nine or ten yards to avoid the 
heat. The flames appeared to fill np the whole space 
between the rows, and rose to the height of abont ten 
feet. When the flames were most fierce, six firemen, 
clad in the incombustible dresses, marched many times 
at a slow pace along the fiery passage. One of the men 
carried behind him a child eight years old in a wicker 
basket covered with metallic gauze. 

A still more striking exhibition was made in 1829 in 
the yard of the barracks of Saint Gervais. Two towers 
were erected, each two stories high, and were surrounded 
with faggotsand straw, and ignited. The firemen entered 
the towers with impunity, and one of them with his child 
in the wire-gauze basket rushed into the flames which 
were raging to the height of eight yards. This violent 
combustion, accompanied by a thick blacl^ smoke, hid 
him from the view of the spectators, and he remained so 
long invisible that serious apprehensions were felt for 
nis safety; but he at length appeared, uninjured, and 
exulting m having braved the terrors of this fiery gulf. 

It is remarkable that, in these trials, the firemen were 
able to breathe in the midst of the flames without diffi- 
culty. This effect arises from the circumstance that 
much of the heat is intercepted by the wire-gauze in the 
passage of the heated air to the lungs ; and also from 
the remarkable power of the human body to resist gpreat 
heat, and of the lungs to breathe very hot air. 



Like some vaat flood, nnbounded, fierce, and ttrongi 
His nature leads ungovemed man along. 
Like mighty bulwarks made to stem that tide;, 
The laws are formed, and placed on every side; 
Whene'er it breaks the bonds by these decreed, 
New statutes rise, and stronger laws succeed ; 
More and more gentle grows the dying stream, 
More and more strong the rising bulwarks seem ; 
Till, like a miner working sure and slow, 
Luxury creeps on^ and rtiins all below I 
The basis sinks, the ample piles decay. 
The stotely fabric shakes and faUe away | 
Primeval want and ignorance come on. 
But Freedom, that exalts the savage state, iagane.^ 

Crabbs. 



Pbintiko was invented by a soldier, gunpowder by a monk, 
and several branches of the clothing trade by a bishop; this 
last is said, however, agreeably to the vnlsar notions con« 
ceming Bishop Blaze, ttie patron saint of the wookombers. 
But he obtained that hononr, not on account of any im- 
provements he made In the tnd^ but becaase he enffeied 
martyrdom by having his flesh torn by carding Irons. 

Mblancholt.— Of the mehmcholy of eommon life there aie 
two species that have but little resemblance. There is a 
snllen gloom which disposes to unkindness and every bad 
passion ; a fretfulness in all the daily and hourly intercourse 
of familiar life, which, if it weary at last the assiduities of 
friendship, sees only the neglect which has forced and not 
the perversity of humour which gave occasion to it, and 
soon learns to hate, therefore, what it considers as inmll- 
tttde and injustice ; or which, if friendship be stUl assidiiaiis 
as before, seea in these veir asridnities, a proof, not of the 
strength of that affection which has fbrooUiBn the acrimony 
to soothe the sopposed vneasiness which gave it rise, 
but a proof that there hae been no offensive aerimonv 
to be ferffotten, and persUts therefore in ey&ty peevish 
caprice till the domestic tyranny becomes habitual. This 
melanchc^y temper, so poisonous to the happiuMs, not of the 
individual only, but of all those who are within the circle 
of its influence, and whofedi their misery the more beesose 
it may perhaps arise from ofte whom they strive^ and vainly 
strive to love, is the temper of a vulgar mind. Bat there 
is a melancholy of a gentler species, a melancholy which as 
it arises, in a great measure, from a view of the sufferings of 
man, disposes to a wanner love of man this sufferer, and 
which is almost as essential to the finer emotions of virtue 
ns it is to the nicer sensibilitiee of poetic genine.— Db. 
Thouas Brown; 



Tbaxslayiov of soxs Lives waiTTCir iir Latiit 
BT Ladt Jake Gbet. 

Ekoless all malice if our God is nigh, 
Fmitlesi all ptitm if He his help deny; 
Patient I pass these ^oomy hours away, 
And wait the morning of eternal day. 



If €f€t ttny book was truly poetical,— if ever any abounded 
with poetiy, it la ParMte LoH. Wliat an expansion €^ 
&ots mm a small seed of history I What worlds are in- 
vented, — ^what embellishmente of nature upon what our 
senses present ns with! Divine things are more nobly^, 
more divinely, represented to the imagination than by any 
other poem ; a more beautiful idea is given of Nature than 
any poet has jpretended to, — Nature—as iust come out of 
the nand of (iod, in all its virgin loveliness, gloiy, and 
purity ; and the human rtoe is shown, not, as Homer^a, more 
gigantic, more robust, more valiant, but without comparison 
more truly amiable, mors so than by the pictures and sta- 
tues of the matest masters. And ail these sublime ideas 
are conveyed to us in the most effectual and engaging man- 
ner. The mind of the reader is tem[>ered and preparad by- 
pleasure : it is drawn and allured, it is awakened and invi- 
gorated, to receive such impressions as the poet intended to 
give it. The poem opens the fountains of knowledge, piety, 
and virtue ; and pours along full streams of peace, comfort, 
and joy, to such as Can penetrate the true sense of the 
writer, and obediently listen to hia song*-— Ricbabimoh. 



CimcLEs are praised, not that abound 
In largeness, but th' exactly round; 
Buch praise they merit, who excel, 
Not In wide spheres, but acting wdL— ? 



The common imagination that we hare of Paradise on the 
other side of death, is, that of a lofUy atrial region, where 
the inmates float in ether, or are mysteriously suspended 
upon nothina^--wheie all the warm and sensible accom* 
panimenti which give each an expiession of strength, and 
life, and colouring, to our present habitation, are attenuated 
into a sort of spintual element, that is meagre, and imper- 
ceptible^ and utterly uninviting to the eye of mortals here 
beiow— 'where every vestige of materialism is done away, and 
nothing left bat cei^n unearthly scenes that have no power 
of allnranent, and certain Unearthly ecstacies, with which it 
is felt imnosrible to symnathlae. The holders cf this ima- 
gination ionet all the wnlle that really there is no essential 
connexion between materialism and sin*-that the world 
which we now inhabit, had all the amplitude and aolidity 
of its present materialism before sin entered into it — ^that 
Grod so far, on that account, from looking slightly upon if, 
after it had received the last touch of his creating hand, re- 
viewed the earth, and the waters, and the firmament, and 
all the green herbage, with the living creatures, and the 
man whom He had raised in dominion over them, and He 
saw everything that He had made, and, behold, it was all 
very good« They forset that on the birth of materialism, 
wlien it stood out in the frsshneseef thoee glories which the 
areat Architect of Nature had impressed upon it, that then 
** the morning stars sung together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy.'* They forgot the appeals that are made 
everywhere in the Bible to this material workmanship— 
and how, from the face of these visible heavens, and 
the garniture of this earth that we tread upon, the greatness 
and the goodness ef God aie reflected on the view of his 
worshippers. No, my brethren, the object of the adminis^ 
tratbn we sit nnder, is to extirpate un, but it is not to 
sweep away materialism. By the convulsions of the last 
day, it may be shaken, and broken down from its present 
arrangements; and thrown into such fitful wtations, as 
that the whole of its existmg firamework shall &1 to pieces ; 
and with a heat so fervent as to melt its most solid elements, 
may it be ntlerly dissolved. And thus may the earth again 
hesome witibomt fern and void, but without one particle of 
its sobetaBce going inlo onnihilalion. Ont of the mins of 
this sec<md choosy aoay another heaven «id another earth be 
made to arise; and a new materialism, with other aepectsof 
magnificence and beauty, emeige from the wreck of this 
mighty transformation ; and the world be peopled aa before, 
with the varieties of material loveliness, and space be a^in 
ifj^ted np into i finttunent of nuter^ splendour.-— I)b. 
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BURAL SPORTS FOR THE MONTH& 
AUGUST. 

Now westUn winds, nd ilaaght'riiigguiii 

Bring ttutunui's pleasant weathor; 
The moorooek apringa, oa wUxxing wings. 

^y^^u tba lilooinnig bsttllMr* 

The sport which is 64g«rly tnticipated ind vi^rously 
pursued l^ oiur mMrtkem neighboun at this season of 
the year is grouse shooting. On the extensive moors 
and dry central mountains of Scotland red grouse especi- 
ally abound, finding cover and protection from their 
enemies in Uie wide-spread carpet of heather, and being 
concealed from observation by their similarity of colour 
with that of their plaee of riiaUer. The Heath, which 
is so common in the northern parts of the kingdom that 
our miKurs and mountain sides are completely empurpled 
with Its blossoms, is a most valuable plant, and admir- 
ably adapted for the situations in which it is found. 
Multitudes of birds find sustenance in the tender buds 
and numerous seeds; while to the poor this plant affords 
a convenient substitute for more expensive fuel. On the 
slopes and flats where the heath is of considerable length, 
the red grouse is sure to be abundant, but so difficult is 
it to raise them from their cover when the season has been 
unfavourable, and they are not in good feather, that we 
are told that << one who has little knowledge of the moors 
may wander for days, in the places where they are most 
abundant, and not see a single bird." 

Scotland is undoubtedly superior to every other part 
of Great Britain for the breeoing and rearing of grouse, 
yet there are other localities where they are, or have been 
found. Black grrouse were formerly common in the 
New Forest in Hampshire, and in some parts of Derby- 
shire, Devonshire, and Staffordshire, but red grouse were 
more rarely found, and are probably not to be met with 
in any one of those counties at the present time. The 
heights and moors of England, especially of the southern 
parts, are deficient in cover and in food, and are not 
therefore adapted for the protection of these birds. In 
Yorkshire they are to be met with in tolerable abundance, 
but the ravages of the lead minen have greatly lessened 
their numbers. These men act in ooneert, and are not 
easily hindered or restrained from their pursuit. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Blaine they go from ten to twenty in a body, 
marching in a line from forty tQ sixty yar^' distance 
from each other, ai)d a^ they are ez^lleat walkers, and 
usually expert shooters, they destroy a vast ^umber of 
birds, especially as they generally begin their maraudings 
before the legal time. They also take other advantages, 
for certain bouses of call are rea4y to receive the birda 
and to dispatch them by coaob toXondon, or by horse* 
loads to the large provinoial towns or walering-plaees oa 
the coast. The system of plunder is therefore complete ; 
and the sportingi as jt regards grous^t is in a great 
measure annihilated. 

English grouse shooters uaually proeeed towards the 
northern counties from StaffordshiFS to the Tweed, or 
from Whitby to Whitehaven, but the poaching propensi- 
ties of the miners, as above noticed, have left ^ome dis- 
tricts, once abounding in gamoi now nearly destitute of 
it. Among the most esteemed localities for this sport 
we may mention Kirfoy Lon8dale» Brougb» Bowes, 8ed- 
bergh, Kirkby Stephen, and the old fipittaL Leaving 
our readers to seek for information concerning these 
places in professedly sporting publications, we nroceed to 
notice the grouse shooting dT Ireland and Scotland. 

The numbers of grouse in Ireland are few when com- 
pared with those of England and Scotland. A sportsman 
tells us that he saw more of them on the mountains 
about Langholm in Scotland in one day, than he ever 
saw in Irehind in twenty, although he nas visited the 
best preserved mountains of the latter country. These 
are on the south side of the great Galty Mountains, near 
MichellV Town in the counties of Cork, Limerick; and 



Tipperary, and are censidered to be the best for grous- 
ing in Ireland. Enveloped by these mountains is a tract 
of country belongmg to the Earl of Kingston, celebrated 
among others for the abundance of different kinds of 
game to be found on it, and especially of grouse. The 
Kerry, Wieklow, Clogheen, Nenagh, and all the north 
country mountains, are likewise said to have plenty of 
grouse on them, and to be in general well-preservecU 

In the Highlands of Scotland grouse shooting is so 
eagerly followed, that the lairds are enabled to exact 
considerable sums from sportsmen by way of rent for 
their shooting quarters during the season. The distance, 
and the expenses connected with a journey to the High- 
lands do not deter a considerable number of persons from 
undertaking it, for the shooting of red grouse is one of 
the highest marks of the sportsman's ambition. This 
■port c<»nmence8 by law on the 12th of August, some 
days before the shooting of black grouse, and in setting 
out to the moors, the grouser is careful to provide him* 
self well with all the requisite materials, since the dis- 
tance of the shooting locality fromplaces where he can 
be re-supplied is generally great. Tue safest plan there- 
fore to prevent disappointment is to take duplicates of 
all the materials. ^ We rented some grousing grounds," 
says Blaine, **• near Brough in Westmoreland, the ascentf 
to some of which were so precipitous, that we could only 
make our way up the gullies and water-courses for more 
than three miles to our point. As we were too enthu- 
siastic in the sport, particularly in the first part of the 
season, not to be every-day engaged in it, we employed 
a mule in carrying us up to our ground; and the same 
plan we would strongly .recommend to other sportsmen 
thus situated; for mules, it is well known, are hardy and 
remarkably safe." 

The heavy mist so firequent in mountainous regions 
is a great drawback to this sport, it is also of little avail 
to beat the moors in the heat of the day, so that success 
in gt'ousing may be considered very precarious. Per- 
haps it is mainly owing to the risk and uncertainty 
connected with the sport, that it is so highly esteemed 
and zealously practised. 

The red grouse is exclusively confined to the British 
Islands, and has never been found on any part of the 
Continent Jt is fifteen inches long, and weighs about 
nineteen ounces, 'being a little larger than the ptarmigan, 
though the difference, except in the length of the wings, 
is incpnsiderable. The bill is black; the eyes hazel; 
the nostrils shaded with small red and black feathers ; 
at the base of the lower bill there is a white spot on each 
side ; the throat is red ; each eye is arched with a large 
naked spot ; the body is beautifully mottled with deep 
red and black, which gives it the appearance of tortoise- 
shell ; the breast and belly are of a purplish hue, crossed 
with small dusky lines ; tne tail consists of sixteen fea- 
thers of equal lengths, the four middlemost barred with 
red, the others black; the quills are dusky; the legs 
are clothed with soil white feathers down to the claws^ 
which are strong, and of a light colour. The female is 
somewhat less: the naked skin above each eye is not so 
conspicuous* and the colours of its plumage, in general, 
much lighter than those of the male. 

The red grouse (Tetrao Scoticwi) belongs to a sub- 
grenus of the order GalHnidis, It appears to have 
been unknown to Linnaeus, while Gmelin regarded it 
as a variety of the ptarmigan. The food of this bird 
conaiata of mountain and bog-berries, and the young 
shoots of heath. It has been remarked that in cultivated 
districts, a great change has taken place in the habits of 
the grouse^ and instead of seeking a precarious sub- 
sistence on the moors during severe weather, they 
migprate towards the lower grounds, where hundreds 
crowd to the corn -sheaves; and as the grain there 
remains out a considerable portion of the winter, so they 
escape starvation even in the worst seasons. The 
female lays from fiye t9 ten eggs early ia the spring, in 
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a rude nest on the ground^ and is remarkable for care 
and attention to her young. She resolutely fights their 
battles agunst the birds of prey and the yermin that 
attack them, nor is the male bird neglectful of his off- 
spring. In order to secure the flight of the cheepers^ 
(as young grouse are*" called,) both parents will practise 
such manoeuvres as may best divert the shooter's atten- 
tion, so that we find a sportsman saying: — <<The very 
self-devotion which makes the parents so ready a mark, 
by the lingering flight they make, in order to secure the 
retreat of their brood, should plead for them, especiiJly 
when the cheepers are now almost arrived at maturity, 
and consequently are fit prey for the shooter.'' 

Several instances are recorded of the grouse being 
reared in a domesticated state. A gentleman, residing 
at Green Mount, Tipperary, Ireland, is said to have 
kept two brace of grouse for several years, which were 
so tame that it was a conmion practice with their owner 
to bring the birds and his setters into the parlour toge- 
ther, and divert himself with seeing the aoffs set : the 
birds did not pay the smallest attention to &e dog8> or 
indicate the least wish to escape. 

In concluding our notice of the sport for which the 
present month is distinguished we take the opportunity 
of expressing our regret that any reader of the StUur- 
day magazine should disapprove of the publication of 
our accounts of rural sports, on the ground that some 
of the incidents are calculated to justify and encourage 
cruel and unfeeling pursuits. The description of the 
several sports practised throughout our country is a 
mere description of JactSf employed in this instance 
as a vehicle for conveying information respecting the 
animals pursued, and the localities which they inhabit. 
This was distinctly stated in our opening remarks, (to 
which we beg to refer our readers, Vol. A VII I., p. 88,) 
and we are not conscious of having departed from the 
plan originally laid down. In the description of the 
angler's sport, we have used the term '< fascinating," in 
a way which, though it has excited the objections of a 
correspondent, we know to be strictly true. The artist 
and the admirer of nature have expatiated with delight 
on the scenes which in their days of angling they were 
led to explore, and which, but for that amusement, diey 
might never have beheld« We perfectly agree with our 
correspondent, in his remark that sucn advantages as 
these may be attained by other and more rational means. 
In the article in question, while we have given the 
opinion of the honest Izaak Walton, to show what a 
person of mild and amiable disposition can say in 
defence of this sport, we have also given the satirical 
remarks of Sir Walter Scott, directed at such as would 
endeavour to prove that fishes are possessed of a very 
low degree of sensibility to pain. 

For ourselves, we see but immaterial shades of dif- 
ference, as far as it regards crueltyy in the several 
sports which have for their object the extinction of ani- 
mal life, and we can therefore fully adopt the language 
of our favourite poet) when he says with respect to 
animals :—— 

If man's oonvenienoe, health. 

Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and most extinguish thein. 
Else they are all— -the meanest things that »X9f^ 
As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 
As God was free to form them at the first. 
Who in His sovereign wisdom made them alL 

Ck>wpxi. 

Taub, 'twas of old hy God decreed 
That birds for man's support may bleed. 
His words to Noah : not so plain 
The license which those words contain. 
Nor know I well what records hold 
The license, in what court enrolled. 
To cut their lives for pattme short. 
Or of their sufferings make oar jpor4 



But most accordant to his word 
I deem it, that the needful bird 
Or beast should fall by those who smite 
For business, ratiier than delight. 
And surely most it bears the sign 
And likeness of the stamp divine ; 
And sure 'tis most fi-om semblance fireo 
And blame of wanton cruelty ; 
And most accordant to the part 
Which sidts the meek and f eeUng heart ; 
Whom duty leads not on, that they 
Should turn fi-om deeds of blood away, 
Nor on their victims' sufferings pore, 
Nor bathe unhid their hands m gore. 

Him, who is merciful and kind 
To all his works, the thoughtful mind 
Host seeks by kindness to express : 
And " gentle heart loves gentleness*.** 

Uaxt'e Britith MornO^ 




Bbb Obouii. Ttlrao Seotieut, 
*Chsac«r. 



I CAK conceive no oflice more noble than that of a Christian 
minister. The triumphs of successful legislation may adorn 
the statesmen— the laurels of conquest may wreathe proudly 
round the brow of the victor— but the Christian minister may 
boast of acquisitions more important than the one and more 
permanent than the other. He may be buried in an obecnr^ 
and impoverished ^»arish— his circle may be narrow— hia 
enjoyments few— his relaxationsqwring— but his name will 
be precious to those whom he has comforted in affliction^ 
soothed in suffering, and cheered in death.— Nor is this all; 
— hia memory will ever be a ffectionatdv cherished by those 
who reverence In him the instrument of their eternal salva- 
tion.— Akoittxoits. 



Books are the lc|;acieB that genius leaves to mankind, to be 
delivered down irom generation to generation, as presents to 
the posterity of those who are yet unbom.<— Addison. 



Rough uncultivated ground, dismal to the eye, inspires 
peevishness and discontent : may not this be one cause of 
the harsh manners of savages? 

A field richly ornamented, containing beautiful objects of 
various kinds, displays in full lustre the goodness of the 
Deity, and the ample provision He has maae for our hap- 
piness. Ought not the spectator to be filled with gratis 
tude to his Maker, and with benevolence to his fellow-crea- 
tures ? Other fine arts may be perverted to excite irr^palar, 
and even vicious, emotions ; but gardening, which inspires 
the purest and most refined pleasures, cannot fiul to pro- 
mote every good affection. The gaiety and hannon^ of 
mind it produces, inclining the spectator to commumcate 
his satis&ction to others, and to make them hanpy as he ia 
himself, tend naturally to establish in him a habit of huma- 
nity and benevolence.— Lord Kaimes. 

LONDON: 

JOHN WILLIAM PABKEB, WEST STRAND. 
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TURKEY AND'THE TURKISH PROVINCES. 




RUIKBD CABAYAXIUUI AT BA18JU 



BULGARIA AND THE BULGARIANS. 
Bulgaria, a province of European Turk^, owes its 
origin, like many other nations or tribes in the eastern 
parts of Europe, to an immigration of Tartar hordes, 
from the countries near the Caspian. Tliere was a 
country called Great Bulgaria, on tiie confines of Asia 
and Europe, whose inhabitants penetrated to the west 
of the Black Sea, about ihe sixth century of the Chris- 
tian era. They were repelled by the celebrated Belisa- 
rius: but in the following century they succeeded in 
forming a kingdom^ whi(£ they called Little Bulgaria, 
along Uie southern shores of the Danube, in the heart 
of what is now European Turkey. The victories of 
Justinian the Second, Emperor of Constantinople, kept 
the Bulgarians in awe for a [time; but they gpraduallv 
extended their power at the expense of the Greek 
Empire, till, in the tenth centunr, they became mas- 
ters of Dardania, Thessalv, and Epirus, under Simeon, 
the most celebrated of all their kings. Bulgaria was 
subsequently again united to the empire as a tributary 
state, and so continued for two centuries; but, in the 
thirteenth, it recovered its independence, and maintained 
a continual struggle with its more powerful neighbours; 
ttU it was at leng& reduced to a Turkish province by 
Bajaxet, in 1396. As a Turkish province it has ever 
since remained. 

Bulgaria is bounded in a more definite manner than 
most of the Turkish provinces. Its northern limit is 
the Danube, which separates it from Wallachia; the 
eastern boundary is the Black Sra; the southern is the 
mountains of the Balkan; and the western is formed 

Vol XIX. 



principally by two small rivers. Placed, as it were, on 
the declivity of the Balkan, nearly the whole province is 
rugged and mountainous. Few countries owe more 
to the liberal hand of nature than Bulgaria. The soil 
is everywhere productive, and the numerous streams 
fertilise the fields which they traverse ; while the beauty 
of the climate in summer, tempered by a considerable 
degree of cold in winter, contributes materially to the 
rapid increase of every kind of produce. All sorts of 
grain, cattle, horses, wool, iron, and wine, are raised 
in abundance, and would render this a highly flourishing 
country under a more liberal government than that of 
the Turks; for the Danube affords an easy communica- 
tion with ^e neighbouring provinces and the Mediter- 
ranean, by means of the Black Sea. Bulgaria is con- 
sidered by the Turks as the granary of Constantinople, 
so that the exportation of com to any other place is 
strictly prohibited. Wheat, barley, and millet are raised 
in large quantities; and at one part of the province are 
large rice farms belonging to the Sultan, m>m the pro- 
duce of which, many dT the officers receive their salaries 
in kind. Honey, of excellent quality, ia produced in 
great abundance, but the exportation is prohibited, on 
ike same ground as that of com, Viz., in order to secure 
a plentiful supply to the capital. 

TTie Rev. Mr. Walsh gives a favourable picture of the 
peasantry of this province. Although it forms part of 
Turkey, yet the inhabitants, like those of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, are Greek Christians, and have little of the 
Turkish character. The Turks who reside there are 
chiefly officials, or, at least, persons who deem them- 
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selves dupefior to tte native inhabitants of the province. 
Mr. Walsh draws a striking^ contrast betwetn the^ Bul- 
garians, who are simple) kind^ and affectionate; and the 
Turks residing among thei% who wer« mde ttd often 
brutal in their conduct. 

On the road, (he says,) we frequently met groups of boik« 
always separate, but employed in the same avocations ; the 
Turks were known by turbans, sashes, pistols, and yatigans ; 
but still more by a ferocity of aspect, a rude assumption of 
demeanour, and a careless kind of contempt, that at once 
repulsed and disgusted us. They never turned their buffii- 
loes or arubas out of the way to let us pass, or showed the 
smallest wish to be civil and obliging ; on the contrary, 
they were pleased if they pushed us into a bog in the nar- 
row road, or entaneled us among trees and bushes. Any 
accommodation in houses was out of the question; if we 
approached one for a dHnk of milk or water, we ran the 
hazard of being stabbed or shot. 

The Bulgarian peasants are distinguished by caps of 
brown sheep-skin ; jackets of cloth, made of the undyed 
wool of dark brown sheep, which their wives spin and 
weave; white cloth trousers, and sandals of raw leather, 
drawn under the sole, and laced with strings over the 
instep. They carry neither pistol, yatigan, nor any 
other weapon of offence. The dress of the females is 
described as being neat, clean, and comfortable. It 
generally consists of a jacket and petticoat of dark blue 
cloth, with a bright border of list round the edges or 
down the seams; and an under-garment of hemp and 
cotton, very large, hanging far below the petticoat, 
and gathered in full folds round the neck and arms, and 
worked or woven with laoe4ike borders. Married wo- 
men wear handkerchiefs on their heads»* with a long 
lappel hanging down the back behind; girls have their 
heads uncovered, with their hair braided and ornamented 
with different coins. All wear ear-rings, bracelets, and 
finger-rings, ftam an early age; and nearly all go bare- 
footed. 

Those who ate accnslomed to read books of travek, 
cannot fail to remark — at first with surprise, and after- 
wards, perhaps, with a smile— 4lie very discordant 
results at which authors arrive respecting the manners, 
character, and industry of the people witti whom they 
come in contact in their travels. The truth is, that, in 
most cases, these writers, however desirous they maybe 
to adhere to the truth, have seldom opportunities to sift 
the matters on which they offer opinions. One traveller 
may pass through a country in the bleak season of win- 
ter, and his account of it will be tinctured with the 
cheerlessness which he observes ; whereas another, who 
happened to travel there in a more genial season, will 
speak in glowing language of the country. Again, if 
a traveller happens to meet with kind usage from thoae 
with whom he has communication, he is apt to jump to 
l^e conclusion that the inhabitants^ as a nation, are 
kind; while an opposite treatment vrill lead to an oppo- 
site result. We mention these circumstances, because 
we have found that the Bulgarians, their character, 
manners, aiid dwellings, are represented in different 
lights by diflerent travellers; and we have wished to 
point out the probable cause for these discrepancies. 
The traveller from whom we just took an extract, says, 
that the countenances of the peasantry are so open, art- 
less, and benevolent, and their demeanour so kind and 
cordial, that every one he met seemed to welcome him 
as a friend. Whenever their buffaloes or arubas stopped 
up the-way, the peasants were prompt to turn them aside ; 
and whenever they saw him embarrassed, or obliged to 
get out of the road, tiiey were eager to show that it was 
not their fault. Their houses were always open to him, 
and his presence was a kind of jubilee to the fiunily ; 
and the compensation he gave for their hospitality was 
80 small, and their mode of receiving it so disinterested, 
as to induce him to believe that if none had been 
offered, none would have been asked for. — Another tra- 
veller; who passed through this province in the winter 



season, when all was discomfort, has scarcely a word to 
say in favour either of the people or the country. We 
bcuieve, however, Aat, in this Instance, those who speak 
in rather favourable terms approach nearer to the 
truth. 

A brief notice of Mr. Tietz*s journey from the north- 
ern to the southern boundaries of the province will en- 
able us to describe some of its features. The party, 
consisting of two gentlemen, two servants, a Tatar or 
armed courier, and two postilions, were mounted on 
seven horses; while four horses carried the luggage; all 
the horses being hired, for a certain agreed sum, to 
carry the traveller and luggage from Rustchuk on the 
banks of the Danube, to Constantinople. The travellers 
left Rustchuk in the winter season, and travelled along 
a road which is deemed one of the best in the Turkish 
empire. Arriving at a river over which there was no 
bridge, the travellers had to swim their horses across; 
and as the water was pairtially covered with ice, tha ford- 
ing was anything but agreeable. However, after a good 
hour's ride they arrived at a village inhabited by Bulga- 
rian Christians, entered a peasant's dwelling, and thou- 
rouflrhly dried themselves upon mats and carpets. Mean- 
while the TatAr, who was a Turk, prepared a meal in 
the Turkish manner; consisting of a roasted fowl, a dish 
of pilau, which consists of dried rice cooked in a little 
fiit, — a dish of kibabs, consisting of small pieces of 
mutton, stuck on a wooden skewer, and roasted, — and 
finally cheese-cakes, to which succeeded a dessert of figs, 
dates, and grapes. The place of a table was supplied 
by a low footstool turned upside down, on the four in- 
verted legs of which was placed a round wooden dish, 
for the reception of the food. The cottage — as appears 
to be generally the case in Bulgaria — was inhabited by 
a whole family, and the travellers sat comfortably round 
a biasing fire, conversing with the host; while the young 
men were smoking, and the women i^d girls were spin- 
ning cotton and wool. The Turks know the value of 
the Bulgarians as an industrious people, and seem, on 
the whole, to treat them more mildly than most others 
of their Christian subjects. 

The travellers proceeded at a quick rate through a 
country sparingly supplied with towns and villages ; meet- 
ing on their way with many fountains, founded in most 
cases by the pious endowment of individuals, for the re- 
freshment .of travellers who would else suffer from the 
little accommodation afforded in the way of inns or 
khans. Much taste is usually displayed in selecting an 
agreeable spot, shaded by trees, close to the road side, 
as the site of these springs; an iron or earthenware vessel 
is often found in a small niche built over the spouting tube; 
and around it are a few large stones, serving as seats. 
A well-kept, and gradually-ascending road conducted the 
travellers through a few villages to the foot of the Balkan 
mountains, which separate Bulgaria from Roumelia. The 
northern or Bulgarian side of these mountains is cooler 
than the southern, and is covered with large forests, 
consisting of fir, beech, and oak trees. The entrance 
to the pass of the Balkan is very romantic. On the 
left, close to the road, and surrounded by cypresses and 
plantains, u an elegant fountain ; on the right, at the 
distance of about a mile, a pleasant villi^^ nestles in a 
hollow, at the foot of the mountain. The travellers 
passed over a bridge, beneath which a loud rushing 
stream descended from the heights; and then rode 
through a narrow ravine, bordered on either side by preci- 
pitous and almost overhanging rocks, and occasionally 
shaded by large oak trees. After ascending for four 
hours, they arrived at the small town of Timowa, which 
is deemed the metropolis of Bulgaria. We may here 
remark, that Bulgaria contains very few important towns ; 
the inhabitants being rather of a pastoral character, 
living in viUages more than in towns. 

The travellers left Timowa, and ascended by a path 
contiguous to fearful abysses, and full of looee stones ; 
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it was 80 narrow, that the horses were obliged to follow 
one another, in single file ; and in many spots the sure- 
footed animals pass over fethomless chasms scarcely a 
foot wide. They at length reached a place where the 
road became exceedingly narrow, and made a bend round 
a sharp crag lying on the right, whilst on the left a very 
deep abyss yawned. The Tat&r drew a pistol from his 
belt, and fired twice, after which he explained to his em- 
ployers the purpose of so doing. It appears that there 
is no possibility of two horses, especially if loaded, tra- 
versmg this narrow path abreast : in case, therefore, of 
a caravan being on the point of entering the pass from 
the opposite direction, the pistol-shot is a signal that 
the path is already occupied, and that the advancing 
caravan must stop. After having passed this dangerous 
place, the travellers, came to the village of Gablowa, 
seated high in the mountains, close to a torrent inter- 
rupted by many falls ; it was inhabited wholly by Bulga- 
rian iron-smiths, the red flames of whose furnaces shone 
through almost every door, and the blows of whose 
hammers resounded from the surrounding mountains. 
As we have now reached the summit of the Balkan 
pass, the southern boundary of Bulgaria, we shall 
not follow the travellers any further in uiis direction. 

Dr. Mc Michael, who travelled on horseback through 
Bulgaria from the Danube to the Balkan, nearlv in the 
same manner as the travellers just alluded to, gives the 
following description of a village scene, shortly before 
arriving at the mountains : — 

At midday we halted in the centre of a small village ; 
and one of our mntgeea having placed himself on a little 
eminence set up a loud and piercing shout, which he mdn- 
tained as long as his respiration would allow. No inhabit- 
ant had been visible as we entered the village ; but after one 
or two repetitions of this extraordinary summons, an elderly 
peasant was seen making towards us with all possible speedy 
whom our conductor, on his approach, saluted with the dig- 
nified appellation of Schorbatchie^ or captain, upbraiding 
him, however, at the same time, with delay- He, it appeared^ 
was the chief of the village, and on him devolved tne duty 
of providing strangers with food and lodging^: should the tra- 
veller be a Turk, these accommodations are harshly exacted, 
and, I believe, never requited ; and though we always en- 
deavoured at our departure to satisfy our hosts, yet, at this 
remuneration was uncertain, our arrival in a village was 
never greeted by any very smiling countenances. On this 
occasion the Sencrbatehie conducted us to a hut, where we 
obtained our usual refreshment of bread, eg^ and vnne, of 
not an unpleasant taste, though very weak m its quality.; 
these articles of food were to be procured in almost every 
village we passed through, and if it were a laige one, the 
Turkish luxury otyaourt was generally to be finmd* 

There are one or two Bulgrarian towns near the 
Danube, such as Silistria and Rustchuk, which are 
worthy of notice; but as we have it in contemplation to 
describe the Danube and its banks, in a series of articles« 
we shall not dwell farther on the subject here,.— Our 
frontispiece represents the partially decayed remains of 
one of those caravanserais which the traveller so ire- 
quently meets with in Turkey. 

Thbrb is a tear,whose muteness speaks 

More than all language can convey,— 
A tear, hy which the fuU heart seeks 

Its warm emotions to pourtray ; 
'Tis the most precious gem, in sooth. 

That can by virtue's eyes be viewed, 
In the heart's mine of age or youth,-*- 

It is the tear of gratitude^— f 

Beware how you allow words to pass for more than they 
are worth, and bear in mind what alteration is sometimes 
produced in their current value by the coune of time.— 

SOUTHKY. 

No prince ever loved peace more than Kiuff Henry the 
Seventh of England. The usual prefiace to all his treaties 
was, ^* that when Christ came into the world peace was 
sung, and when He went out of the world peace was be- 
queathed/* 



ON CHESS- No. XVL 
The Automaton Chesb-Plater. 4. 

DnaiVG the exhibition of the Automaton Chess-Player 
in London under its new proprietor, M. Maelzel, the 
mysterious box, without which M. de Kempelen stated 
the automaton could not play, was no longer consulted. 
Maelzel held a lighted candle in the interior before play- 
ing, and then left the candle burning on an adjoining 
slab* The mode of exhibiting the interior of the chest, 
the winding up oi the machinery, and some other minor 
oircomstmces, were carefully observed by several per- 
sons who endeavoured to prove the existence of a con- 
cealed confederate. None, however, were successful, 
until Mr. Willis» of Cambridge, a gentleman well known 
for his high scientific attainments, published his attempt 
to analyse the automaton chess-player. Taking advan- 
tage of just so much as was seen and heard at the 
exhibiticm, and with the assistance of numerous drawings, 
his reasonings amount to the following simple conclu- 
sion; that the man, who really played the chess automat 
ton, was concealed in the chest. 

We now proceed to lay before the reader an abstract 
of Mr. Willis's clever work. 

At the commencement of the exhibition the spectators 
are shown the interior of the chest, which appears to be 
00 occupied by pieces of machinery that the concealment 
of a human being seems impossible. When the move- 
ments of the automaton begin, the beholders, in the first 
moments of surprise, and in the absence of any osten- 
sible living cause, natorally refbr the effect to the 
mechanism which has been exhibited, because the move- 
ments immediately follow the familiar action and well- 
known sound of winding up clock-work, and are skilfully 
accompanied by the gratiug noise of moving wheels. 
But still there is no evidence that the concealed machinery 
exerts any influence on the arm of the automaton, or 
that the machinery is ever in motion at all. The 
machinery at rest is freely exposed: the chest is osten- 
tatiously opened, and the semblance at least of wheels, 
and pulleys, and levers, is submitted to inspection without 
reserve; but when their reality should appear, and their 
connection with the automaton be made manifest, the 
"doors are earefdlly closed and no further examination 
permitted. The glaring contradiction oetween the eager 
display on the one hand and studied concealment on the 
other can only be reconciled by considering the exhibition 
of the mechanism as a mere stratagem, calculated to 
distract the attention and mislead the judgment of the 
spectators. This opinion, too, receives further support 
f^om the undeviating mode of disclosing the interior of 
the chest: doors and drawers are opened in one uniform 
order, in which no variation had ever been observed. 
The mode, too, of winding up was sufficient to convince 
a skilAil mechanist that the axis turned by the key was 
quite firee and unconnected either with spnng or weight, 
or any system of machinery. 

In all machines requiring to be wound up two conse- 
quences are mseparable from their construction: the first is, 
tnat in winding up the machinery, itie key is limited in the 
number of its revolutions; and the second ia, that some 
relative proportion must be constantly maintained betwixt 
the winding up and the work performed, in order to enable 
the machine to continue its movements. Now these results 
are not observable in the chess-player; for the automaton 
will sometimes execute slxty-tnree moves vrith only one 
winding up ; at other times the exhibitor has been observed 
to repeat the winding up after seven moves, and even after 
three moves ; and once probably i^rom inadvertence without 
the intervention of a smgle move ; whilst^ in every other 
instance, the key appeared to pezfbnn the same number of 
revolutions : evmcing thereby that the revolving axis was 
unconnected with machineiy, except, perhaps a ratcliet 
wheel and click, or some similar apparatus, to enable it to 
produce the necessanr sounds, ana cossequently that tlie 
key, like that of a chad's watch, might be turned whenever 
the purposes of the exhibition seemed to require it. 

We come now to examine the interior of the chest> 

587—2 
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andf by tlie assistanoe of seyeral diagrams, the reader 
will have no difficulty in understanding how a human 
being was concealed within the machine, although it was 
apparently thrown completely open to public inspection 
before the automaton commenced play. The letters of 
reference apply to all the figures as well in this as in the 
preceding articles* 

It wiUbe first remarked that the drawer o(fiffs. 5 and 
6,) docfs not, whea dosed, extend to the back of the 
chest, but iMiTes behind it an open space o, which is 
never seen by the spectators. The smaller division of 
ibe chest, the front door of which is seen open at a, 
^figs. 8 and 7,) is divided into two parts bv a screen i, 
(fig. 8, where the reader is supposed to look down upon 
the intemal arrangements,) movable upon a hinge and 
so constructed that it doses upon the machinery H, the 
same instant the door b is closed: this machinery h oc- 
cupies the front part, and the hinder part k is emphr; 
but it communicates with the open space o behind the 
drawer. The back of the jpeater division of the chest 
is double, and the part p (ng. 6) moves on a joint at tbe 
upper part and forms, when raised, an opening s, (fig. 5,) 
between the two divisions of the chest, by carrying with 
it part of the partition B» which consists of doth tightly 
stretched. 

It will be seen that the body of tiie Turk is occupied 
by an inner trunk n, (figs. 5 and 6,) the interior of which 
if not exhibited. This trunk k communicates with the 
chest by an opening at t. Thus, by simply raising the 
fiJse back, a connection is made between the two cup- 
boards, the trunk n and the space o behind the drawer. 

At u (fig. 4) is a sliding panel which is moved on one 
side ; the chess-plaver is introduced before the company 
are admitted, and the nanel moved into its place. The 
player raises the false back of the larger cupboard, and 
occupies the position represented in fig. 7, by the shaded 
figure. All IS now ready for the exhibition: the door 
A of the smaller division of the chest is opened, and a 
quantity of machinery is seen in so crowded a state that 
nothing can be seen far beyond the opening, and tbe 
visitor concludes that the whole cupbotfd is filled widi 
aimilar machinery, and he is confirmed in this condusion 
when the opposite door b (fig. 8) is also opened, a can- 
dle held to it, and the light is seen to glimmer among 
the wheel-work. The door b is then locked, and the 
screen i fidls into its place at the same instant. This 
door B is made to dose bv its own weight, but is also 
locked because the head of the chess-player is soon to 
be placed behind it; and the chess-automaton would 
cease to be a mystery should this door fly open in wheel- 
ing the machine about the room. No notice is taken of 
this door being lockedi because the keys are wanted for 
other locks. 

The door b being secured and the screen i closed, the 
exhibitor, leaving the door a open, proceeds to open other 
parts of the machine. The drawer o is next opened for 
the apparent purpose of showing the chess-men, cushion, 
and counters, contained in it; but the real object is to 
give the player time to shift his position from that shown 
in fig. 7 to that seen in figs. 7 and 9, and to replace the false 
back and partition preparatory to the opening of the great 
cupboard. It will be seen that the body of the living 
player is now in the small compartment between the 
screen i (fig. 3) and the door b, both of which are clos^ 
while his legs are contained in the open space o behind 
the drawer o, and thus the door a can be left open with 
impunity. The great cupboard being opened, a glance of 
the eye is sufficient to show that no person is concealed 
in it : and to make this more sure a lighted candle is held at 
a door which opens at the back. The doors a c c being 
left open, the chest is wheeled round to show the trunk 
of the figure; the door d (fig. 3) is opened, and the 
bunch of keys allowed to remain in it, probably to remove 
Viy suspicion which may have arisen by locking the door 
Bf Jhe drapery of the figure is then raised, and two 



doors, one in the trunk and the other in the thigh, opened ; 
tiie diest is then wheeled round into its original position 
and the door closed. Meanwhile the conceakd player 
withdraws his legs from behind the drawer, which he 
can do the more readily while it is left open. 

In all this routine the spectator imagines that he has 
inspected the whole of the interior of the machine, and 
feels convinced that the parts not exposed are full of 
machinery; whereas several parts have not been shown 
at all, and even when all the doors except b are open, 
about one half of the chest is quite excluded from tiie 
sight. 

The drawer o being pushed in and the doors a cc 
closed, the exhibitor occupies some time in adjusting the 
machinery at the back; during which tiie player assumes 
the position shown in a firont view in fig. 10, and in pro- 
file m fig. 11. In this position his head being above 
the chess-board he sees through the wustcoat of the 
figure as easily as through a veil, all the pieces on the 
chess-board, and he can readily take up and put down 
a piece by means of a string communicating with the 
fingers of the figure. His right hand being within the 
chest is employed to keep in motion the wheel-work for 
producing the noise heard during the moves and to per* 
form any other movements of the figure *. 

This solution by Mr. Willis, of the difficult problem 
of the chess-automaton is highly creditable to his saga- 
city, for, except in his extensive knowledge of mechanical 
science, he had no facilities of observation that did 
not belong to an ordinary spectator. We need not, 
therefore, be surprised that, when all the avenues to the 
interior of the chest were closed* Mr. Willis should fedl 
into error respecting the mode by which the concealed 
player conducted the game ; for, it must be obvious, that 
" the waistcoat of the figure" would afford a very in- 
effident concealment ag^st the eyes and ears of nu- 
merous spectators, sharpened as they- were by curiosity 
to the detection of the slightest motion or sound. ,But 



Fi§.7. 




I of the front of the chest, showing Ihe concealed player in bk 
fint position when the door a is opened. 




A side elevation, of the same, with iSbe drawer bpen. 

♦The reader will not fiul to notice a discrepancj between M. Wind- 
ischs socwmt of tlM n»de of ezhiUting the aatonwioo and the modt 
actual]/ adopted in London. 
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whatever is deficient in Mr. Willis's account has been 
subsequently supplied by M. Mouret, who, for a long 
time, constituted the source of ritality of the chess- 
automaton : this information, together with whatever else 
we may have to say on Uie subject^ will appear in our 
next and concluding article. 




A ftoot deration, abowing the concealed player in hb aeoond poiitioo^ when 
the door B is doied and A c opoik 
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Ws are willing enough to keep at ever so great a distance 
from the faults, to which we nave little or no inclination ; 
and often affect to make our seal in that respect remarkable ; 
but then perhaps more &yourite vices have easy entrance into 
our breasts, and take firm possession of ^em. We are 
shocked, for instance, and with much cause^ at the monstrous 
and ruinous eagerness for oleasure, the profli^;ate and un- 
precedented contempt of religion, that prevails m the world ; 
our behaviour, on those heads, is unblameable, exemplary, 
uid we value ourselves upon it beyond bounds. Yet pos- 
ably we indulge ourselves^ all the while, to the full another 
vny ; are unjust and fraudulent or selfish and unreasonable, 
or penurious and hard-hearted, or oensoiions and unforgiv- 
ing, or peevish and ill-tempereu ; make eveiy one about us 
uneasy, and those chiefly whose happiness ought to be our 
firet care. This is aj^plauding ourselves for being fortified, 
where the enemy is not likely to make an attack; and 
leaving the plains that are nost e:^06ed, quite undefended. 

•-AMBBmO? SXCKBB* 



THE BETEL-CHEWERS OF THE EAST. 

Whether to blunt the edge of pidnful reflection, (re- 
marks Mr. Marsden,) or owing to an aversion our 
natures have to total inaction, most nations have been 
addicted to the practice of enjoying by mastication, or 
otherwise, the flavour of substances possessing an inebri- 
ating quality. The South Americans chew the cocoa 
and mambee, and the Eastern people the betel and 
arecoy (or, as they are called in the Malay language, 
eirih and pinang) mvLi^ji in the same way as tobacco is 
used in otner parts of the world. All persons, without 
exception of age or sex, begin at an early age to accus- 
tom themselves to the use of betel, until it becomes an 
article of such necessity that many natives of the East 
would rather be deprived of their ordinary food than of 
the means of gratifying this acquired want. Europeans 
also who have resided long among the betel-chewers 
contract the habit, and enjoy it quite as much as the 
natives. 

Betel, ovpawfiy as it is called in Bengal, consists of 
part of the fruit of the areca palm, folded in the leaves 
of a kind of pepper plant, called betels smeared with a 
little lime, procured by burning shells, and from the 
form thus given to the article, the term betel-nut is 
derived. 

The areca palm is a tree growing to the height of 
forty or fifty feet, with a straight round stem, six or 
eight inches in diameter, covered with a smooth ash- 
coloured bark, marked with parallel rings, llie leaves, 
of which there are only six or seven, spring from the 
top, and afe six feet in length, declining downwards 
from a stalk of considerable length. The fruit or nut 
is enveloped in a green shell or skin, thin, brittle, and 
of the consistence of paper : it is of an oval shape, like 
a small e^^^ and is much like a nutmeg when deprived 
of its husk. When ripe it appears in clusters of a red- 
dish colour, forming a beautiful contrast with the bright 
green of its leaves, and it then falls off to sow itself in 
tiiegroimd. 

l^e betel plant is a spedes of vine, with a leaf some- 
what like that of the ivy. It is the Piper betel of botany, 
in the natural order Piperacecey and of the same genus 
as the P^f>er nigrum of Linnasus. Its culture, which is 
carefully attended to, is managed in the same manner. 
Poles are planted in the gpround, round which the betel 
twines itself, and as it runs up, the poles, having taken 
root, acquire gpreater height also. -It is a creeping plant, 
deriving support from more hard^ vegetables, but it is 
said not to be injurious to them, like some other plants 
of a similar nature. Particular attention is bestowea on 
the cultivation of the areca and the betel. It was stated 
some years ago that the number of trees in the Prince 
of Wales's Island amounted to 342,1 10. 

In different parts of India betel is cultivated in gar- 
dens on an extensive scale. The soil most favourable 
for the palm is a black mould on a substratum of lime- 
stone, or intermixed with calcareous nodules. It is 
Slanted in rows, and carefully manured and watered 
uring several years. It begins to bear from the eighth 
or tenth to the fifteenth year, and remains in perfection for 
thirty years. Some individuals, however, produce fruit 
up to the seventieth, or even the hundredth year, but the 
produce gradually declines both in quality and quantity. 
It is stated that every fertile tree produces on an average 
857 nuts, and an ordinary tree as many as 600, but this 
is by no means a general rule, for some trees produce 
only about 200 nuts. 

The betel leaf is cultivated either in separate gar- 
dens, where a red stony soil on the side of a rising 
ground is preferred, and plantains or bamboos planted 
along with the vines, which are arranged in trenches, to 
support them as they grow : or when an areca plantation 
is &rmed and the pidms are about fifteen years old, 
cuttings of the Yino are planted sear the rootsi and 
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trained up to the trees. In twelve or eighteen months the 
leaves of the vine are fit for sale, and in three ^ears thej 
have attained their full size; in the fourth year they die, 
and new plants must then be substituted. In about 
eighteen or twenty years the soil is considered to be ex- 
hausted. The gardens are always inclosed by a hedge ; 
nevertheless the depredations of squirrels and even of 
elephants sometimes occasion great loss to the cultivators. 
The crop of the areca is produced during three months; 
and the nuts being pulled are each cut into seven or 
eight pieces, and piled up in a hAp : equal quantities of 
it and of terra japonica, with a hundred leaves of betel- 
leaf, are then beaten together with water and the iuiee 
strained off. This is mixed with a decoction or the 
Mimosa indica and water, and the nuts from the whole 
heap are boiled in it. They are then dried in the sun. 
The fresh nut cannot be eaten, because in its crude state 
it contains a white viscous matter, insipid to the taste, 
but occasioning delirium, a property which is lost by 
boiling or drying the nut. 

Betel is therefore compounded of three ingredients^ 
the union of which is supposed to correct the effects 
which each would produce singly : the nut improves the 
bitterness of the leaf, and the lime prevents any injurv 
to the stomach. The first consequences to the betef- 
chewer are to turn the saliva red, and in progress of 
time to make the teeth black. If the lime be omitted, 
the saliva will not be tmged ; and the baneM effect of 
this alkali on the enamel of the teeth may be prevented 
by rubbing them with a preparation whereby they become 
permanently coated witn a black substance ^which pre- 
serves them from corrosion. 

The medicinal effects of betel are to dispel nausea, to 
excite an appetite, and to strengthen the stomach. It 
also possesses nutritious and enlivening qualities which 
render it very acceptable to its consumers. The terra 
japonica is not a universal ingredient; its use is limited 
to certain countries; and it is probably nothing more 
than a preparation from the areca nut itself. There are 
two varieties of this substance ; the one very astringents 
and the other less so, and rather sweet, which is pre- 
ferred. To obtain the former, the fresh nuts are boiled 
during some hours in an iron vessel ; the decoction is 
then strained off, and thickened by continued boiling. 
The nuts being dried, are subjected to a second boiling, 
and the nuts being tikea out, this second decoction is 
thickened by evaporation, and thus the best terra japonica 
is procured. The nuts are then dried, cut into pieces, 
and sold. Terra japonica is also procured by boiling the 
wood of the keira tree, or Mimosa catechu. This sub- 
stance is probably the same as the gambir of Sumatra, 
which we shall presently mention. 

The betel-chewers carry the ingredients for compound- 
ing betel about with them, and serve it to their guests 
on all occasions ; the prince in a gold stand, and the poor 
man in a brass box, or mat bag. The betel-stands of 
the upper ranks are usually of silver embossed with rude 
figures. The sultan of Mocomoco was presented with 
one by the East India Company with their arms on it: 
the sultan also possessed a box made of gold filagree, 
which Mr. Marsden describes thus; the form of the 
stand is the frustrum of an hexagonal pyramid, reversed, 
about six or eight inches in diameter; it contains many 
smaller vessels, fitted to the angles, for holding the nut, 
leaf, and chunamt or quick-lime; with places for the 
instruments (kachiss) employed in catting the first, and 
spatulas for spreading the last. 

When the first salutation is over, which in Sumatra 
consists of bending the body, and the inferior putting 
his joined hands between those of the superior, and 
then lifting them to his forehead, the betel is presented 
as a token of hospitality, and an act of politeness. To 
omit it on the one hand, or to reject it on the other, 
would be an affront ; as it would be Also, in a person of 
subordinate rank, to address a great man without the 



precaution of chewing it before he spoke. AU the 
preparation consists in spreading on Uie sirih leaf, a 
small quantity of the chunam, and folding it up with a 
slice of the pinang nut. Some mix with Uiese, gambir, 
a substance prepared from the leaves of a tree of that 
name, bv boiling their juices until a thick mass is ob« 
tained, from which little balls or squares are made: 
tobacco is also added, which is shred fine for tiie pur* 
pose, and carried between the lip and upper row of 
teeth. The red hue which is communicated to the 
mouth and lips is esteemed ornamental : and an agree- 
able flavour is imparted to the breath. The juice is 
usually, after the first fermentation produced by the 
lime, though not always, swallowed by the chewers of 
betel. In some countries it is not unusual for the guest 
who receives the betel from his host, to pass it between 
his thumb and fore-finger, and apply his own chunam, 
a practice which never gives offence, and is supposed to 
have originated from the horrible practice, once so 
common, of mixing up poison in the lime. The person, 
therefore, who receives the betel wipes off the chunam 
of his host, and applies his own before he passes the 
betel into his mouth. 

It might reasonablv be supposed that the active 
qualities of betel would injure the coats of the stomach, 
but experience seems to disprove such a consequence. 
It is common to see the teeth of elderly persons stand 
loose in the gums, which is probably an effect of this 
custom, but Mr. Marsden does not think that it affects 
the soundness of the teeth themselves. Childran begin 
to chew betel verv young, and yet, he says, their teeth 
are beautifully white, tiU pains are taken to disfigure 
them, by filing, and staining them black. To persons 
who are not accustomed to the composition, it causes a 
strong giddiness, astringes and .excoriates the tongue 
and &uces, and deadens for a time the sense of tn^te. 
During the fast of Ramadan^ Mahomedans abstain from 
the use of betel whilst the sun continues above the 
horizon \ but e^epting at this season it is the constant 
luxury of both sexes, from an early period of childhood, 
till, becoming toothlsss^ they are reduced to the neces- 
sity of having the ingredients previously reduced to a 
paste for them, that without further effort the betel may 
dissolve in the mouth* 

It is related in the Life of Sir Stamford Jtajfes, that 
when Lady Raffles reached Merambung, in Sumatra, 
being much fatigued with walking, the rest of the party 
having dispersed in various directions, she reclined 
under the shade of a tree, when a Malay girl approached 
in a graceful manner, and on being asked if she wanted 
anytmng, replied, ^ No, but as you are quite alone, I 
thought you might like to have a little hicara (talk ;) 
so I came to oifer you some Hrit (betel,) and sit beside 
you." 

It is stoted in the Erusychpmdia Britanniea that 

Betel is a ver]^ considerable ertiele of tiaffic in India and 
in China, and, indeed, throughout Asia. In the Britssh 
settlements of Bombay, Madras and Bengal, the value of 
the imports amounted in a sinrie year to Td8,836/. ; and if . 
the quantities consumed througnout the East are taken into 
\'iew, it will appear surprising how they can be obtained. 
But, owing to the constant and extensive demand, the 
plants affording the necessary ingredients are carefully 
cultivated ; and multitudes are employed and subsisted in 
the production of this eastern luxury. 

Whcv all is qmet and the mind at rest. 
All in the calm of imiocenoe are blest; 
But when some scruple mixes with our joy, 
Wo love to give the anxious mind employ. 

Ceabbs* 



Bbino nersuaded of nothing more thsa of this^ that, whe-i 
ther it oe in matter of speculaUon or of practice, no untruth 
can possibly avail the patron and defender long, and that 
things most truly are likewise most bohovefolly spokow^ 
Hoojuuu 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
2. On the iNTsftCHAKOB OF Caopf (conehtied), 

AND ON MaNUUML 

When we grow in the same so3 for leveral years in 
succession aifferent plants, the first of which leaves 
behind that which the second, and the second that which 
#he third, may require, the soil will be a fhutful one 
for all the three kinds of produce. If the first plant, 
for example, be wheat, which consumes the greatest part 
of the silicate of potash in a soil, whilst the plants which 
succeed it are of such a kind as require only small 
quantities of potash, as is the ease with the legununosss, 
turnips, potatoes, &c. ; the wheat may be again sowed 
with advantage after the fourth year; for during the 
interval of three years, the soil will, by the action of the 
atmosphere, be rendered capable of again yielding silicate 
of potash in sufficient quantity for the young plants. 
But if there be a successive growth of plants on the 
same soil which extract the same component parts, they 
gradually render that soil incapable of producing them. 

The nutriment of young plants consists of carbonic 
acid, contained in the soil in the form of humus, and of 
nitrogen in the form of ammonia, both of which must be 
supplied to the plants. The formation of ammonia 
cannot be effected on cultivated land, but humus may be 
artificially produced. The sowing of a field with fallow 
plants, such as clover, rye, buck-wheat, &c^ and the 
incorporation of the plants, when nearly at blossom^ with 
the soil, effect this supply of humus in so hr, that young 
plants subsequently growing in it find, at a certain period 
of their growth, a maximum of nutriment, that is, matter 
in the process of decay. The same end is obtained, but 
with much greater certainty, when the field is planted 
with esparsette or lucem. These plants are remarkable 
on account of the great ramification of their roots and 
strong developement of their leaves, and for requiring 
only a small quantity of inorganic matter. Until they 
reach a certain period of their growth, they retain all 
the carbonic add and ammonia which may have been 
conveyed to them by rain and the air, for that which is 
not absorbed by the soil is appropriated by the leaves : 
they also possess an extensive four or six-fold surface 
capable of assimilating these bodies, and of preventing 
the escape of ammonia from the soil by completely 
covering it in. 

An immediate consequence of the poduetion of the 
green principle of the leaves, and of their remaining 
component pirts, as well as thosis of the stem, is the 
equfdly abundant excretion of organic matters into the 
soil from the roots. Matter is thus supplied which is 
capable of being converted into humus. 

It will be seen, then, that the interchange of crops is 
so advantageous, because by the cultivation of different 
kinds of plants upon the same field in a proper order of 
succession, each kind of plant extracts only certain com- 
ponent parts of the soil, whilst it leaves behind or 
restores those which a seccmd or third species of plant 
may require for its growth and perfect developement. 
But although the quantity of humus in a soil may be 
increased by artificial cultivation, manures are necessary 
to replace the constituent parts of the soil which are 
removed in the seeds, roots, and leaves, of the plants 
raised upon it. 

M^en we consider thai every constituent of the body 
of man and animals is derived from plants, and that not 
a single element is generated by the vital principle, it Is 
evident that all the inorganic constituents of the animal 
organism must be regarded, in some respect or other, as 
manure. During their life, the inorganic components 
of plants which are not required by the animal stjrstem, 
are disengaged from the organism. After their death, 
the nitrogen and carbon pass into the atmosphere as 
ammonia and earbonic add, Uie products of their putre- 



faction, and, at last, nothing remuns except the phosphate 
of lime and other salts in their bones. Now this earthy 
residue of the putrefaction of animals must be considered, 
in a rational system of agriculture, (continues Professor 
Liebig,) as a powtrful manure for plants, because that 
which has been abstracted from the soil for a series of 
years must be restored to it, if the land is to be kept in 
a permament condition of fertility. 

The author then proceeds to the analysis of various 
kinds of animal manure, in order to ascertain what sub- 
stances a soil really receives by their means; whether 
these manures are idl of a like nature and power; and 
whether, in every case, they administer to the necessities 
of a plant by an identical mode of action. We cannot 
follow up &ese details : but We may remark, that the 
fertilising properties of manures are due to the presence 
of ammonia, in some form or other. Plants obtain their 
nitrogen from ammonia, which is supplied to them by 
animal manure. It is a pointy therefore, of the greatest 
importance to the agriculturist to supply nitrogen in suf- 
ficient quantity, and the readiest form in which it exists 
is putrescent animal liquid, which contains nitrogen in 
the forms of carbonate, phosphate, and lactate of am- 
monia, and in no other form than that of ammoniacal 
salts. Hence, g^at loss is experienced by the farmer 
in allowing his heaps of manure to exhale into the at- 
mosphere their most fertilizing properties. The nitrogen 
of the heap escapes under the form of carbonate of 
ammonia, and a mere carbonaceous residue of decayed 
plants is after some years found in its place. The loss 
from the escape of ammonia from manure is very great, 
and, in spreading manure over land, there is a loss of 
fertilising properties which, with a Uttle care, might be 
preserved. The method of preservation is to mix the 
manure with such substances as rapidly absorb the volatile 
matters. Gypsum, chloride of calcium, sulphuric or 
muriatic acids, superphosphate of lime, may be employed 
for this purpose: they may be procured at a very low 
price, and their action is to convert the volatile ammonia 
into salts which possess no volatility. If a basin, filled 
with concentrated muriatic add, be placed in a stable, it 
becomes filled, afler a few days, with crystals of muriate 
of ammonia. The ammonia which escapes from stables, 
^c, is not only entirely lost as far as our vegetation is 
concomed, but it also works a slow, though not less cer- 
tain, destruction of the walls of the building. For, when 
in contact with the lime of the mortar, it is converted 
into nitric acid, which gradually dissolves the lime. The 
ammonia emitted from stables, &c., is always in combi- 
nation with carbonic acid. Carbonate of ammonia and 
sulphate of lime (gypsum), cannot be brought together 
at common temperatures without mutual decomposition. 
The ammonia enters into combination with the sulphuric 
acid, and the carbonic acid with the lime, forming com- 
pounds which are not volatile, and, consequently, desti- 
tute of all smell. Now if we strew the fioors of our 
stables, from time to time, with common gypsum, they 
will lose all their offensive smell, and none of the am- 
monia which is formed can be lost, but will be retained 
in a condition serviceable as manure. 

The application of manures to land requires much 
careful cQscrimination and a great deal of knowledge 
respecting what component parts of the soil were removed 
by the crops which preceded the manuring. In horse 
manure we .restore to the land some of the component 
parts oi the hay, straw, and oats, with which the horse 
was fed. Their principal constituents are the phosphates 
ci lime and magnesia, carbonate of lime, and silicate of 
potash; the first three of these preponderate in the 
com, the last in the hay. The peculiar action of solid 
animal manure is limited to their inorganic constituents, 
which restore to the land that which is removed in the 
form of com, roots, or grain. When straw which has 
been naed as Utter is added to the land, a further quan- 
tity of silicate of potash and phosphates is restored; 
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which» if the straw he putrefied, are in exac% the same 
condition in which they were before being assimilated. 

The vegetable constituents of manure has some in- 
iinence on the fertility of land, for by their decay carbonic 
acid is furnished to the young plantSl But their influ- 
ence is probably not very great when it is considered 
that a good soil is manurod only once every six or seren 
years, or once every eleven or twelve years, when espar- 
sette or lucem has been raised on it, that the quantity 
of carbon thus given to the land corresponds to only 5*8 
per cent, of what is removed in the form of herbs, slraw, 
and grain, and further, that the rain water received by 
a soil contains much more carbon in the form of carbonic 
acid than these vegetable constituents of the manure. 

The use of aninud manure in the crude form frequently 
does harm to the soil by disseminating the seeds of 
weeds which have remained in the manure without being 
deprived of their power of germination, and yet, says 
Liebig, it is considered surprising that where they have 
once flourished, they cannot again be expelled by all our 
endeavours: we think it very astonishing, while we really 
sow them ourselves every year. The botanist Ingen- 
hous, attached to the Dutch embassy to China, could 
scarcely find a single plant on the corn-fields of the 
Chinese, except the corn itself. 

Bone manure, from the quantity of phosphates of lime 
and magnesia contained in it, is a valuable substance 
for land. Liebeg says that the manure of an acre of 
land with 40 lbs. of bone dust is sufficient to supply three 
crops of wheat, clover, potatoes, turnips, &c., with phos- 
phates. But the form in which they are restored to a 
soil is not a matter of indifference. For the more finely 
the bones are reduced to powder, and the more intimately 
they are mixed with the soil, the more easily are they 
assimilated. The most easy and practical mode of effect- 
ing their division is to pour over the bones, in a state of 
fine powder, half of their weight of sulphuric acid diluted 
with three or four parts of water, and after they have 
been digested for some time, to add one hundred parts of 
water, and sprinkle this mixture over the field before the 
plough. In a few seconds, the free acids unite with the 
Wes contained in the earth, and a neutral salt is formed in 
a verv fine state of division. Experiments instituted on a 
soil formed from grauwacke, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the action of manure thus prepared, have distinctly 
shown that neither com, nor kitchen-garden plants suffer 
injurious effSects in consequence, but Uiat on the contrary 
thev thrive with much more vigour. 

In glue-manufactories many hundred tons of a solu- 
tion of phosphates in muriatic acid are yearly thrown 
away as being useless. Professor Liebig suggests the 
importance of examining whether this solution might not 
be substituted for the bones. The free add would combine 
with the alkalis in the soil, especially with the lime, and 
a soluble salt would thus be produced, which is known 
to possess a favourable action upon the growth of plants. 
This salt, muriate of lime (or chloride of calcium) is one 
of those compounds which attracts water from the atmo- 
sphere with great avidity, and might supply the place of 
gypsum in decomposing carbonate of ammonia, with the 
formation of sal-ammonia and carbonate of lime. A solu- 
tion of bones in muriatic acid placed on land in autumn or 
» winter would, therefore, not only restore a necessary 
constituent of the soil, and attract moisture to it, but 
would also give it the power to retain all the ammonia 
which fell upon it dissolved in the rain during the period 
of six months. 

There are numerous detuls in Professor Liebig's 
work, which, though of first-rate importance, are not 
suited to our pages. Our subject is rather to excite 
attention to this subject than to gratify it: and we cannot 
but express a hope that the views of the author may be 
fairly tested by our Agricultural Societies, and reduced to 
a set of plain rules and directions for the benefit ^ all 
persons engaged in agricultural pursuits. 



The subject of manures is only nowbeginningr to be 
understood; but it seems to be a principle (^agriculture, 
that those substances which have been removed from a 
soil must be completely restored to it, and whether this 
restoration be effected by means of animal manure, ashes, 
or bones, is in great measure a matter of indifference. 
Liebig loooks forward to the time when the fields will be 
manured with a solution of glass (silicate of potash), 
with the ashes of burnt straw, and with salts of phos- 
phoric acid, prepared in chemical manufactories, exactly 
as medicines are now prepared to be administered to the 
patient, as the exu^ncy of the case reqmres. 

China is the birth-place of the experimental art ; the in- 
cessant striving after experiments has conducted tiie Ghmese 
a thousand Tears since to discoveries, which have been the 
envy and admiration of Europeans for centnriei^ espedally 
in regard to dyeing and puntmg, and to the manufactnrea of 
porc«]ain, silk, and colours for painters. These we were 
long unable to imitate, and yet they were discovered by 
them without the assistance of scientific principles: for in 
the books of the Chinese we find recipes and directions for 
use, but never explanations ofprocesses. 

naif a century sufficed to Europeans not only to equal 
but to surpass the Chinese in the arts and manu&cturei^ 
and this was owing; merely to the application of correct 
principles deduced mm the study of chemistry. But how 
infinitely inferior is the ssriculture of Europe to that of 
China! The Chinese are tiie most admirable gardeners and 
trainers of plants, for each of which they understand 'how 
to prepare and apply the best adapted manure. The agricul- 
ture of their country is the most perfect in tiie world ; and 
there, where the climate in the most fertile districts differs 
littie firom the European, venr little value is attached to 
animal manure. Witn us, thick books are written, but no 
experiments instituted ; the quantity of manure consumed 
by this and that plant, is expressed in hundredth parts, and 
yet we know not what manure is. 



Tbosb wh6, in confidence of superior capacities, or attaui- 
ments, disreffard the common maxims of life, should remem- 
ber that nothing can atone for the want of prudence ; that 
negligence and irregularity long continued will make 
knowledge useless^ wit ridiculous^ and genius contemptible, 

— ^OHmON. 

6kxk yon to train your fiivoiirite boy f 
Each caution, every care, employ, 
And, ere jou venture to confide^ 
Let his preoeptoi^B heart be tried ; 
Weigh weU his manners, life, and scope : 
On these depend thy future hope.— Oat. 



It is truly a most Christian exercise to extract a sentiment 
of piety mm the worka and tiie appeanmces of nature. It 
has the authority of the sacred writers upon its sideband 
even our Saviour himself gives it the weight and the 
solemnily of his example. <<^Behold the lilies of the field ; 
they t(m not, neither do they spin, yet your heavenly 
Fa£ner caieth for them." He expatiatea on a single flower, 
and draws firom it the delightful argument of confidence in 
God. He gives us to see tiiat taste may be combined with 
piety, and S^ the same heart may be occupied with all that 
u serious in tiie contemplations of religion, and be at the 
same time alive to the charms and the loveliness of nature. 
— Db. Chalmsbs. 

With us it has all the autiiority of a moral aphorism, that 
the sobrieties of human virtue can never be invaded, with- 
out the equities of human virtue being also invaded. The 
moralties of human life are too closely linked and inter- 
woven with each other, as that though one should be 
detached, the others might be left uninjured and entire ; 
and so no one can cast his purity away from him without a 
violence h^ns done to the gmeral moral structure and con- 
sistency of his whole chan^ter. 
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Motions and means, on land and aaa, at war 

With old poetic feeling, not for this 

Shall je, bj poets eren, be judged andss i 

Nor shall jour presence, howsoe'er it mar 

The loreliness of Nature, prore a bar 

To the Mind's gaining that prophetic sense 

Of future change, that point of Tision whowe 

Maj be disoorered what in soul je are. 

In spite of atl that beautj may disown 

In your harsh features. Nature doth embrace 

Her lawful of&pring in Man's art ; and Time, 

Pleased with your triumphs o'er his brother Spaco, 

Accepts from.your bold hands the proffered crown 

Of hope, and smiles on yon with cheer sublime. — 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

Tffls advantages resulting from the establishment of steam- 
navigation are so numerous, that we need not feel any sur- 
prlso at the attemjpt to extend its benefits to our Eastern 
possessions. A few minates' inspection of a terrestrial 
globe, or of a good map of the world^ will show how circui- 
tous is the route by which the passage from England to 
India is made, round the southern promontory of Africa; 
and a little consideration of the peculiar winds prevalent in 
the Indian seas, and known by the names of the trade 
winds and the mansoofu, would show how desirable it is to 
have a motive power for shipping independent of the winds. 
Hence have ansen two different classes of projects ; one for 
establishing a route to India shorter than the accustomed 
one round the Cape of Good Hope ; and another, for per- 
forming the voyage in steam- vessehi instead of sailing-vessels. 
Each of these classes of projects has had numerous advo- 
cates, who, in too many cases, have carried on the discussions 
Vol. XJX. 



relative to the subject m a spint of partisanship which 
has done more evil than good. 

In attempting to select a shorter ronte than the aocna- 
tomed one, the attention of navigators was naturaUy di* 
]rected to the Mediterranean, the western end of wnich 
conmiunicates with die Atlantic, and the eastern end ia 
separated by a comparatively short distance from two seaa 
which empty themselves into the Indian Ocean, viz., ihe 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. If we notice the position of 
the north-east comer of the Mediterranean, we see that it 
is not very iar distant from the upper part of tiie river 
Euphrates, which flows downward into the Persian Gulf, 
and thence into the Indian Ocean. We also see that ;from 
the mouth of the River Nile, on the Mediterranean coast^ 
to Suez at the head of the Red Sea, the distance is very 
small, and that this narrow tract of land, called the Isthmus 
of Suez, is the only bar to an uninterrupted water commu- 
nication from England to India. Now these two &cts have 
been the bases on which numerous projects have been 
founded within the last few jrears. Colonel Chesney and 
other officers have been commissioned by the English 
Government to survey the river Euphrates, with Uie view of 
ascertaining whether an available route might be established 
in that direction; while at the same time various public 
companies have been established for forwarding what we 
may perhaps term the Red Sea project. The books, pam- 
phlets, debates, letters, and plans which have been published 
on these subjects are so numerous, that a bare enumeration 
of them would exceed our limits ; and we shall therefore 
simply state, that for the present the Euphrates plan 
appears to be abcmdoned, chiefly on account o? the lawless 
character of the natives on either bank of that, river. We 
shall therefore confine ourselves to the other project. A 
voyage was made by the Enterprise steam-veeeel from 
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England to India, round the Cape of Good Hope, as long 
back at the year 1826 ; and a steam royage was made from 
Bombay to Egypt, by way of the Bed Sea, in 1880; and it 
then became a question, on obserring the eucoess of these 
two attempts, how far the Red Sea might be made the 
channel of a steam-packet route from England to India. To 
show the manner in wMch it haa been proposed to work 
out this plan, we will give a short abstract oi a scheme for 
establishmg a post-office communication on this route pro- 
posed by Captain Head in 1832. He proposed that the 
post-office steamers, whicli at that time ran once a month 
&om FaJmouth to Malta, should carry the mail-paoket to 
the last-mentioned place, performing the distance of 2250 
miles in sixteen days. After stopping two days at Malta, 
the packet was to be forwarded by steam to Alexandria, the 
great commercial port of Egypt : the distance, about 837 
miles, being performed in six days. At about half-way 
between Alexandria and Suez, that is, between the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Seas, lies the city of Cairo; and it was sup- 
posed that a land journey of from four to six days, by 
way of Cairo, would convey the packet from Alexandria 
to Suez. It was proposed tlwt another steamer should be 
ready to convey the packet from Suez toBombav; but 
as this distance is nearly three thousand miles, It was 
proposed to establish a coal depOt at Aden, at the mouth of 
the Red Sea. 1323 miles from Suez. The vessel was to re- 
main two days at Aden, for the purpose of taking in a 
supply of ooals and other stores, and was then to proceed 
on ner voyage to Bombay, from which place communica- 
tion might be held with Caloutta and MadiM in the way 
most oonvenlent* It was ealoulat«d that the whole distance 
from Falmouth to Bombay, about 6250mile8y might be 
traversed in fifty-one days. 

The above is a very faur example of the plans which 
were proposed in referenoe to this lubjeot: bat it soon be- 
oame evident that many difficult questions had to be 
decided before the practical adoption of any suoh plans 
could be resolved on. Among these questions wers such as 
the foUowhig ;— ^whether the plan should be put in 
operation by the (Government, by the East India Company, 
or by private ioint-stook companies; whether the whole 
route should be undertaken oy the same company, or 
whether one company should perform the passaj^ from 
England to Egypt, and another mm Egypt to India; whe- 
ther Mehemet Aii, the Paoha of Egypt, would countenance 
the establishment of a route througn his dominions ; whe- 
ther the route from Alexandria to Cairo should be per- 
formed by land, or by boats or packets along the river Nile ; 
whether the steam-voyage should terminate at Bombay, or 
should be extended round the southern point of India to 
Madras and Calcutta ; and lastly, whether it should be only 
a post-office communication, or one for travellers generally. 
Slowly, and not till after much warm controversy and dis- 
cussion, have these difficult questions been decided; and 
we proceed to state the actiud results which have been 
attained. 

In the earhr part of the year 1888, it was announced that 
the Sultan of Aden, at the mouth of the Red Sea, had sur- 
rendered that place to the English, for the purpose of a coal 
dep6t, on an annual compensation to be paid to him by the 
East India Company. The acquisition of this town, which 
has the best haroour in the Red Sea, placed the steam-com- 
munication between Bombay and Suez, on a firmer footing 
than before. This possession, however, was not undisturbM 
by the restless and fierce propensities of the Arabs ; for in 
the Autumn of 1839 a daring attack was made on the town 
by the ex-suitan and six thousand Arabs. The attack was 
completely repelled ; and the Arabs had cause to lament the 
instigations of their chief, who told them " that all the 
buttons worn by the English were of solid gold, and that pre- 
cious stones and valuables of all kinds awaited their expected 
victory." This discomfiture was followed by a determina- 
tion on the part of the Arabs to starve out the English, if 
possible ; they completely cut off tlie communication from 
Aden to the interior, And killed any straggling soldiers of 
the ffarrison whom they met with. The garrison had to 
obtain provsions by the aid of their ships. Matters con- 
tinued much in the same state till towards the middle of 
the year 1840, when the Arabs made three desperate 
attempts to gain the town, in May, June, and July ; but 
they were invariably repulsed with great loss; and the 
Indian government strengthened the garrison and fortifica- 
tions of Aden. From the accounts which reached England 
in the early part of the present year, it appears that the 
Arabs had discontinaed their attacks, the hard-worked 



soldiers had recovered their health, the supply of praTisions 
was abundant, the climate very fine, ana the trade of the 
town increasing ; so we may now probably reckon Aden as 
a permanent English estabhshinent, and as a dep6t for the 
Red Sea steamers. 

From this mention of Aden, we pass on to notice the 
proceedings of the steam-companies. The voyage from 
Bombay to Suez and back continued to be made at intervals^ 
long before the completion of arrangements for continuing 
the Toyage to England. On the 1st of Aprils 1840, the 
Vietorta steamer left Bombay ; reached Aden on the 9th ; 
set sul again on the 17th, aner remaining at Aden twenty- 
seven hours ; and reached Suez on the 14th ; thus perform- 
ing the jomney from Bombay to Suez, 2992 miles, in less 
than sixteen days and a-half. She set sail a^^ on the 21st ; 
reached Aden on the 27th; and arrived at Bombay on the 
6th of May. The mail from England happened to reach 
Suez, after a rapid voyage, about tmree days after the arrival 
of the Victoria at that place ; and it thence resulted that 
despatches from England^ dated April 6th, actually reached 
Bombay on the 6th of May, after an interval of only thirty- 
one days. This unexampled celerity of communication 
acted as a great spur to the furtherance of the plans on this 
subject. About the middle of the year, two of the com- 
panies which had entertained projects on this subject, 
seemed to approximate towards an agreement* One of 
these companies proposed to forward mails and letters to 
and from India by two routes, one a land-route through 
France nia Marseilles, and the other a sea-route by Fal- 
mouth and Gibraltar ; both uniting at Malta. 

The outward mails thiough France were to leave London 
on the 4th of eveiy month ; while the sea^packets were to 
start on the 1st ; both to reach Malta on the Idth, and to start 
from thence to Alexandria on the 14th« The luid-^oute was 
principally for the post-department, as allowing letters to be 
despatched three days Uter; but for the sea-route, the 
vessels were to be fitted up for the reception of passengers. 
The vessels were to leave the passengers and letters at ^ex- 
ondrioi fh)m whence they were to be despatched to India by 
any other company whicn might act in concert with the one 
just alluded tot and were then to return to England with 
the mail from India. The ammgsment proposed to Go- 
vernment, with respect to the post-office, was, that letters 
would be conveyed throughout the distance frx>m London to 
Alexandria in fifteen days, and from Alexandria to London, 
on account of adverse winds in the Mediterranean, in six- 
teen days. 

It has piroved, in this as well as many other projects in 
which steam-power is concerned, that the estimates have 
been more than equalled by the performances. The follow- 
ing is on extract from the W of the Oriental^ for her first 
trip to Alexandria and back, in the autunm of the year 
1840:— 

OCTWASD VoYAOB. Distance 

Hoon Naut. Mitet. 

Time steaming ftom FalmouUi to Oibnltair . . IM 1064 

Oibraltarto Malta .... nil 080 

Malta to Alexsndria .. 95} 824 

Total time out (ataamiogO Sd^ 3868 

Or 18 dajs, 17^ boon. 

HOXSWAKD VOYAQB. 

TimestoAming from Alexandria to Malta .. 9^ 626 

Malta to Gibraltar .... 100$ 988 

„ » Oibtaltar to Fabooath. . 110 1068 

Total time home (steaming,) S21 2876 

Or 13 days, 9 hours. 

The stoppages at Gibraltar and Malta are not reckoned in 
this account ; but, including the allowance for them, the 
vessel performed the whole distance out and home in 96^ 
hours less than the contract time. 

As a fitrther elucidation of the singular effects which this 
rapid system of travelling may be supposed to produce on 
the old modes of conmiunication, we give the following fh)m 
a Calcutta journal of last year : — ^ The express which came 
in on the 27th May to Calcutta from Bombav, with the 
Europe mail, left that presidency on the 7th. Ilius, there 
was communication between London and Bombay in one 
month and two days, and between London and Calcutta in 
one month and twelve days— or forty-two days ! tlie shortest 
period on record. On the 2eth of February, the residents 
at the Cape were in possession of English intelligence to the 
4th of December, received from Madras, whither it had been 
conveyed by the overland mail ! Who would have supposed, 
ten years ago, that the Cape of Good Hope, then the half- 
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way hoiud for Eng^lish news on its way to India» would at 
this date be indebted to an arriyal from this country for its 
own share of intelligence V* 

It was not until the early part of the present year that 
the various difficulties to wnich we alluded in the former 
part of this paper^ were overcome by the ooalition of two 
companies ; of which companies, one was formed principally 
of persons connected with the Mediterranean tramc, and the 
other of mercantile men in India, who were more nearly 
acquainted with the traffic of the Red Sea. By the united 
exertions of the two bodies, the whole distance finom Eng- 
land to India will be placed under tiie regulations of one 
system; and it appears, from an announcement in the 
publio^oumalB about three or four months ago, that arrange- 
ments are being made for extending this communicationy 
not only to Bombay, the nearest important city of India* 
but also to Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta, witn the fiill 
sanction and support of the East India Company. The Gro- 
vemment has also contracted for ihe conveyance of mails to 
and from Alexandria and London, one mail to start every 
month in each direction. Arrangements are also being ma& 
for placing steamers on the Nile, for the more speedy con- 
veyance from Alexandria; and also, with the sanction of the 
Pacha of Egypt, the land route over the Desert from Cairo 
to Suez is being made more efficient* It thus appears that 
the plans whicn have been for sixteen or eighteen years 
under discussion, will at length be brought into practical 
application, in a manner which meets the wisnes and 
receives the sanction of the €ro vemment, of the East India 
Company, and of the commercial world in general. 

Section I. Route »to Ikdia by way ov iPavpi and the 
Red Sea. 

We now propose to follow out an idea which has been 
partially acted on in three of our former Supplements, viz, 
to make an imaginary trip from India to England, or from 
England to India, and notice the ohief objects of interest on 
the way. On the occasions just alluded to, our journeys 
were overland through Persia ; but we now intend to trace 
the route followed by travellers under the new system, in 
which Egypt and the Red Sea constitnte portions of the 
route. Alively and pleasing writer, the late Miss Emma 
Roberta, made this journey in the latter end of the year 
|8d9 ; and fit>m her giaphio account of the incidents and 
ietails of her journey, we shall be able to illustrate in a 
tolerably clear manner the nature of this remarkable and 
diversified route. We shall borrow from other souroes in 
our notice of cities and countries. 

Miss Roberts accompanied her sister, the Jad^ of Captain 
Mc Naghten, to India m 1828, where ahe remained three or 
four years ;'after which she returned to England. But the 
alterations in the commercial arrangements of India, con- 
sequent on the renewal of the Company's Charter, having 
given a new tone to Anglo-Indian society, she was desirous 
of once again visiting a land which liad many pleasant 
associations for her. She quitted Ei^land in September. 
1839, arrived at Bombay in November m the same year, and 
resided in different parts of Western India for about ten 
months, when she died, to the universal regret of the 
European inhabitants in that land. 

The route followed by this lady was overland throuffh 
France, by packet from Marseilles to Alexandria, up tne 
Nile to Cairo, across the Desert to Suei, and thence by sea 
to Bombay. Miss Roberts and a female friend proceeded to 
Havre, by steam. After staying a few hours at Havre, the 
travellers proceeded bv another steamer to Rouen, up the 
river Seine. Of Havre Miss Roberts says :— -^ Havre appears 
to carry on a considerable commerce with India, several 
shops being whoUy devoted to the sale of the productions of 
the East, while the number of parrots and monkeys to be 
seen show that the intercourse must be very extensive. The 
shops had a very English aur about them ; and though the 
houses were taller, and rather more dilapidated in their 
appearance, than they are usually found at home, they 
reminded us of fiimiliar scenes; and but for the novnlty 
of dining at a tabie d^kUe^ we might have foncied oorsdves 

still in England EnglisA carriages were arriving 

every hour; the steamer from Southampton brought an 
immense number of passengers, and travellers seemed to 
flock in from every part of tne world.** 

At 4 o'clock on the followins^ morning the travellers left 
Havre in the Rouen steamer. The banks of the Seine are pic- 
turesque, presenting pleasing objects of rural enjoyment ; the 
houses have a neat and clean appearance, and are surrounded 
^th little parterres or gardens nUed witii flowers* By aboat 



noon the steamer reached Ronen. This ancient city presenti 
many attractions for a traveller, particularly those connected 
with the memorv of Joan of Arc ; but nothing seemed to 
arrest our travellers* attention more than the houses of the 
trading classes. Seven or eight stories in height, weather- 
stained, and dilapidated^ the upper floors are so destitute of 
everything whicn an £jiglish person calls comfort^ that the 
rolendour of the shops below excites considerable surprise* 
li is, however, impossible to devote much time to descrip- 
tions of French towns, so we must proceed in our route. 
At 4 o'clock on the following morning, two boats proceeded 
from Rouen up the Beine, in one of which Miss Roberts and 
her companion embarked ; and after going a certain distance 
up the rvr&r^ they landed, and proceeded the rest of the way 
to Paris by a railway which had been recently opened. It 
may be here remarked, that, however pleasant may be a 
voyage up the river Seine, considered in respect of the 
scenery on its banks, an English traveller is always sub- 
jected to considerable inconvenience, on accoimt of the 
strictness of the arrangements in France with respect to 
passports. 

To describe onytliing relating to Paris would be, of course, 
unnecessary after our recent Supplements on that subject ; 
we shall therefore merely say that the travellers pro- 
ceeded by diligence to Chalons, having despatched tlieir 
Inggage by mesMgerie to Marseilles. Cisteaa of stopping 
at Chalons, they proceeded uninterruptedly to Lyons, 
where they remained a few hours, and then started in a 
steamer down the river Rhone to Marseilles. They stopped 
for a short time at Beaucaire, the disembarking at which 
will remind many a traveller of scenes which they have 
witnessed. '* The night was very dark, and a scene of great 
confusion took place in the disembarkation. We had agreed 
to wait quietly until the remainder of the passengers got on 
shore ; and Miss E. and myself glad to escape from the 
bustle [and confusion of the deck, went down below to 
collect our baggage, &c. The quay was crowded with 
porters, all vocuerating and struggling to get hold of parcels 
to carry, while the commissionatrei from the hotels were 
more than ever eager in their recommendations of their res- 
pective houses : their noise and gesticulations were so great^ 
and their requests urged with so much boldness, that we 
miffht have been led to suppose we had fallen into the hands 
of banditti, who would plunder us the moment we got 
into their dutches.** 

The distance from Beaucaire to Marseilles is traversed in 
the course of a few hours. Marseilles is a city and sea- 
port of f^nce, the capital of the department of Bouches de 
Kbone (Mouths of the Rhone). It is not situated exactly 
at Uie mouth of the Rhone, but some short distance from it, 
on the eastern curve of the Gulf of Lyons, and therefore 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. Its direct distance from 
Paris in a straight line is rather more than four hundred 
miles; but by the route usually followed by travellers 
through Auxerre, Chalons, and Lyons, it is about five hun- 
dred. Marseilles was known by the name of MasHHOf so 
long ago as six hundred yeara before the Christian era, it 
havmg been founded by a colony of lonians. During the 
long mterval which has since elapsed, more than twenty- 
four centuries, Marseilles has ever been a place of impor- 
tance; first in the hands of the Greek colonists; then as 
a Roman city; then aa a possession of the Franks; after- 
wards as the capital of the Kingdom of Provence ; subse- 
quently as a port whence several armaments of Crusaders 
sailed ; and in more recent times as a commercial citv of the 
Franch kingdom. The site of Marseilles is a ricn valley 
or hollow inolosed on the land-side by hills, and on the aear 
aide by a harbour formed of an inlet of the sea. From the 
summit of a hill on the north side of tlie town, a fine view 
is obtained of the town and of the numerous country-houses 
(said to be Ave or six tibousand in number,) which occupy 
the surrounding parts of the valley. The entrance from Pans 
is by a fine broad planted road or streeL which extends 
into the heart of the town, and is prolonged in a direct line, 
by a street of leas width, quite through the town. East- 
ward of this street is the old town, occupying a triangular 
point north of the harbour ; while the western side consti- 
tutes the new town, which consists of broad straight streets, 
provided with paved foot-paths and lined with well-built 
nouses. The port or luurbour is capable of containing 
twelve hundred vessels, and is surrounded bv fine quays 
used as a promenade by the townsmen in fine weather. 
There are several other promenades, as well as open squares 
or ** places." As a commercial city Mai-seilles is one of the 
firet in France, since the entire French trade with the 
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LeTAiit, as well as a considerable portion of that with Italy, 
Spain, and Barbary, is carried on from that port. Tne 
number of vessels which enter the port is estimated at five 
or six thousand annually ; and the customs and other dues 
collected are estimated at nearly one million sterling. ^ It 
has communications bv daily public conveyances with 
Lyons, Aix, Avignon, NLsmes, Toulon, Geneva, and other 
places; and by steam-boats at brief intervals with Nice, 
Genoa, Leghorn, Bastia, Civita Vecchia, and Naples ; and 
&t longer intervals with Port Vendre, Barcelona, and Valen- 
tia. The commercial character which these communications 
impart to Marseilles makes it the resort of foreiffnera of all 
nations; and the variety of costume, continual Dustle, and 
medley of languages which this circumstance occanons^ are 
among the most striking features of the place. 

The great increase of letters consequent on the reduction 
of the rates of postage in England and France, as well as the 
rapidity of communication with India by way of Egypty 
have led to the establishment of packets at Marseilles, for 
the conveyance of mails between tnat place and Malta. In 
some instances this is altogether a French speculation, while 
in others it results from an arrangement between the post- 
office authorities of the two countries. As an illustration of 
the mode in which the route vid Marseilles is made available 
to English correspondents, we may mention that, on the 4th 
day of every month for the last year and a half, amail^ 
packet has left London, with letters of that date, and pro- 
ceeded through France to Marseilles, where a steamer was 
in readiness to forward it to Malta, in time to meet another 
steamer which left Falmouth with passengers on the Ist of 
the same month ; the letters and passengers afterwards pro- 
ceeding in the same vess^ to Alexandria. These circum- 
stances bein^ premised, it will be easier to understand the 
mode in whicn the travellers whom we propose to accom- 
pany, obtained a passage to Malta. There was an English 
steamer waiting at Marseilles, to carry the mail as soon as 
it should arrive from England ; and a French steamer which 
was about to start immediatdy. Miss Roberts and her 
companion, therefore, after spending a short time at Mar- 
seilles, engaged a passage in the M^gara English steamer, 
ftnd proceeded on their journey as soon as the mails arrived 
from England. 

A glance of the map of Europe will show, more clearly 
than words can describe, the route from Marseilles to Mdta. 
Marseilles is at the northern margin of a kind of semicircular 
portion of the Mediterranean, the curve of which is formed 
By the continuous coasts of Spain, France, and Italy, and 
the base or diameter by the northern coast of Africa. 
Rather eastward of the centre of this semicircle are the 
islands of Corsica and Sardinia; while between the southern 
point of Italy and the shore of Africa is Sicily, at the south- 
em extremity of which is the little island of Malta. This 
island is one of the most important in the Mediteranean, 
both in a political and a commercial point of view. It 
serves as a rendezvous and garrison for troops, to protect 
English interests m that part of the world ; and it furnishes 
a convenient depdt and harbour for ships on their way 
along the Mediterranean. The distance along the Mediterra- 
nean from west to east, from Gibraltar to Egypt, is about two 
thousand miles, and Malta is situated not%r from the mid- 
dle point of this line. This very advantageous position gave 
rise to the arrangement to which we just alluded, whereby 
a steamer with passengers, «f& Falmouth and Gibraltar, 
meets a mail-packet, which left Engbmd three days later 
than the steamer, and proceeded to Malta by way of Mar- 
seilles. The distance from MarseiUes to Malta is somewhat 
less than from Gibraltar to Malta, the former occupying a 
steamer about four days to traverse, and iJbe latter about 
five days. 

Sbction II. Abrival at Malta and Votaoe to 
Albxandria. 
We may now relieve these details by a few of Miss 
Roberts* pleasant notes of her journey from Marseilles to 
Malta. " The Megara belonged to a clafls of steamers built 
for the Grovemment upon some new-&ngled principle, and 
which have the art of rolling in any sea. Though the 
waters of the Mediterranean were scarcely ruffled by the 
breeze, which was in our fiivour, there was so much motion 
in the vessel, that it was impossible to employ ourselves in 
any way except in reading. In other respects, the Megara 
was commodious enough ; the stem cabin, with smaller ones 
opening into it, and each containing two bed-places, was 
appropriated to the ladies, the whole being neatly fitted up. 
We found some agi«eeable fellow-passengers; the only draw* 



back being a family of three children. In consequence of 
the cabins being thus occupied, we could not preserve the 
neatness and order which are so essential to comfort, and 
which need not be dispensed with even in a short voyage. 
Our commandant, Mr. Goldsmith, a descendant of tiie brother 
of the poet,, and who appeared to have inherited the bene- 
volence of his distinguisned relative, was indefatigable in his 
exertions to render us happy." The only coasts in sight 
during the voyage to Malta, were those of Sardinia and 
Africa, Sicily being too fiur ofFto be visible ; of Sardinia the 
travellers were only near enough to see a long succession of 
irregular hills, which presented a beautiful appearance by 
the light of an Italian skv. The vessel arrived at Malta on 
the morning of the fifth oav from leaving Marseilles, having 
been four <£lv8 and five nights on the voyage *• The travel- 
lers hastenea to gain a view of the island, as soon as the 
vessel arrived before it. " Much as I had heard of the gay 
sinfl^ularity of the appearance of Malta, I felt surprise as weU 
as aelight at the beautiful scene around ; nor was I at all 
prepared for the extent of tlie city of Yaletta. The exces- 
sive whiteness of the houses, built of the rock of which the 
island is composed, contrasted with the vivid green of their 
verandahs, gives to the whole landscape the air of a painting, 
in which the artist has employed the most brilliant colours 
for sea and sky, and habitations of a sort of fairy-land. Nor 
does a nearer approach destroy this illusion ; there are no 
prominently squalid features in Malta ; the beggars, who 
crowd round every stranger, being the only evidence, at a 
cursory gaze, of its poverty." 

Miss ^berts found, on reaching Malta, that the Acheron 
steamer had arrived there from Falmouth and Gibraltar, 
with the Levant mails, and that these mails were to be for- 
warded to Alexandria in the government steamer Volcano, 
The reader will romember, that, at that period (the autumn 
of 1889,) afiairs were in a very unsettled state between 
Mehemet Ali and the European powers ; and the travellers 
were recommended to proceed in the government steamer to 
Egypt without delay, as the best means of ensuring a passage 
to the Red Sea. Miss Roberts and her lady companion then 
went on board this vessel, and proceeded on their journey to 
Alexandria. In her notes she made sad complaints of the neg- 
lect and inattention which the passengers experienced from 
the officers of the government steamer ; but« as we believe 
that the proceedings of the last year and a half have made 
many favourable changes in this respect, we will not detail 
the ciroumdtances which gave rise to the complaints. Suf- 
fice it to say, then, that the vessel, after a five days' voyaee, 
arrived at Alexandria. It may be convenient to the reader 
to bear in mind, that the overland mail-route from London 
to Marseilles, the sea*route from Falmouth to Gibraltar, 
from Gibraltar to Malta, from Marseilles to Malta, and from 
Malta to Alexandria, do not difier one from another in point 
of time more than about one day ; the average time for a[i 
these portions of the journey being from four to five days 
each. The route from Malta to Alexandria passes somewliat 
to the south of the island of Candia, but is m other respects 
almost entirely out of si^ht of land. The Vulcan had on 
bourd one of Mehemet Ah's prot4g49y a young Egyptian who 
had been educated at the pasha's expense in England, where 
he had resided for ten years, principally in the neighbour- 
hood of a dock-yard, in order to study the art of ship-build- 
ing. Although the temperature is almost too high for 
comfort, yet tne Mediterranean steamers are often kept cool 
by a wind-sail, which keeps up a current of air in the cabins. 

The Volcano had other ladies on board ; and, on landing 
at Alexandria, ''the lady-passengers, who arrived in the 
steamer, agreed to prosecute the remainder of the journey 
in company ; our party, therefore, consisted of four, with 
two servants and a baby ; the latter a beautiful little crea- 
ture, of seven months old, the pet and delight of us all. 
This darling never cried, excepting when she was hungry ; 
and she would eat anything, and go to anybody. One of 
the servants who attended upon her was a Mohammedan 
native of Lidia, an excellent person, much attached to his 
little charge ; and we were altogether a very agreeable party, 

Suite ready to enjoy all the pleasures, ana to encounter all 
tie difficulties, which might come in our way." — If there 
ever is a time when a cheerful tone of spirits is necessary, it 
is at such a period as this, when females, accustomed to the 
comforts of English society, are about to brave the rude and 
often lawless customs of an Oriental country, deprived of 
those associations which a residence at home presents to 
them, 

* For an acooant of Malta, see Saturday Magazin; toI. XVIL, pp. 
8d, 170, 260. 
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Referring to our Number 5d4 for a description of 
Alexandria, we may here merely remark, tliat Miss Roberts 
found it aU that travellers describe it to b% a city of nar- 
row streets choked with sand ; and, as the political state of 
Egypt rendered it desirable to hasten her departure for the 
Red Sea as much as possible, she set off for the Kile, to 
proceed by boat up that river to Cairo. The party left the 
hotel in which they had been accommodated, and rode to 
the place where they were to take boat. The cavalcade 
was a curious one : — ** Our supplies consisted of tea, coffee, 
wine, wax-candles, (employing a good glass lanthom for a 
candlestick), fowls, bread, fruit, milk, eggs, and butter; a 
couple of fowls and a piece of beef being ready roasted for 
the first meal. We also carried wiUi us some bottles of 
filtered water. The bagfifage of the party was conveyed 
upon three camels and a donkey, and we formed a curious- 
looking cavalcade as we left the hotel* In the first place, 
the nativa Indian servant bestrode a donkey, carrying at 
the same time our beautiful baby in his arms, who wore a 
pink silk bonnet, and had a parasol over her head. All the 
assistance he required from others was to urge on his beast, 
and by the apnlication of sundry whacks and thumps, he 
soon got a-heaa. The ladies, in coloured muslin dresses, 
and black silk shawls, rode in a cluster, attended by the 
janissary, and two Arab servants, also on donkey-back; a 
gentleman, who volunteered his escort, and the owners, of 
the donkeys, who walked b}*^ our sides." On arriving at 
the banks of the canal which leads from Alexandria to the 
Nile, the party got into a miserable-looking boat containing 
two cabins or rather cribs, in which the ladies could hardly 
stand upright. The arrangements had not then been entered 
on, which nave since been put in operation, of performing 
the voyage to Cairo in commodious iron steamers ; and tiie 
passeuffera passed a aleenless night on board this boat, tor- 
mented, in no small aegree, with musquitoes and ol^er 
unwelcome visitors. 

On arriving at Atfee, preparations were made for ascend- 
ing the Nile. Nearly all the boats at that place were en- 
g^d by Mehemet Ali, who happened to be at Atfee at the 
time ; but the governor of the town engaged that one should 
be placed at the disposal of the travellers. All these mat- 
ters, it will be observed, are now put in better train by ti^e 
establishment of steamers on the Nile. Hie mails were 
carried up to Cairo in the same boat which carried tiie 
travellers. 

The voyage up the Nile was made in tolerable comfort, the 
ladies enjoying as much open air as the size of their boat 
would allow, and watching whatever objects were presented 
to their notice from shore. However fiuned may be this 
noble river, yet to a traveller by it, the banks on either side 
are singularly uninteresting ; date trees thinly scattered, and 
villages at wide intervals, are nearly the only objects which 
break the monotony of the flat shores. The boat was pro- 
peUed in three difierent ways, according to circumstances ; 
oy sails ; by oars, or by draeginff with ropes along a towing- 
path. ^ Our arrival at a villaffe, says Miss Roberts, ** alone 
relieved the monotony of the landscape. Some of these 
places were prettily situated under groves of dates and wild 
fig-trees, ana they occasionally boasted houses of a decent 
description ; the majority, were, however, most wretched, 
and we were often surprised to see persons respectably 
dressed, and mounted upon j;;ood-looking donkeys, emerge 
fipom streets and lanes leading to the most squalid and 
poverty-stricken dweUings imaginable. The arrival of a 
boat caused all the bc^igars to hasten down to the river-side ; 
these chiefly consisted of very old or blind persons. We had 
provided ourselves with parcu^ a small copper coin, for the 
purpose of giving alms to the miserable beings who solicited 
our charity; andthe poor creatures always went away well- 
satisfied with the trifling gift bestowed upon them." The 
far-fiimed Pyramids came in sight when still thirty-five 
miles distant ; and on the second evening after embarkation 
the boat entered Boulak, the port of Cairo. 

It was at half-past nine in the evening, on October 4th, 
1839, that the travellers landed at Boulak ; and as the gates 
of Cairo are closed at nine in the evening, it was appre- 
hended that admission would not be gained that evening. It 
fortunately happened, however, that there was a moolul^ or 
religious rair, neld that evening at the opposite end of the 
city, and that the gate adjacent thereto was still open. The 
party, therefore, hired donkeys, and proceeded round the 
outside of the city, passing through the middle of the fiur 
on their way to the open gate. The peasants were not a 
little surprised to sec, by the light of tneir lamps and lan- 
thoms, a group of European ladies riding on aonkeys^ at 



ten or eleven o'clock at night; but no insult or hindrance 
was offered to them, and tney safely arrived at the hotel in 
Cairo to which they were recommended. Here we must 
leave them for awhile. Our articles on Cairo will give a 
tolerably exact idea, so far as they extend, of the curiosities 
and inhabitants of this Egyptian metropolis ; and we shall 
therefore refrain from entering into similar details here. 

Section III. Arrangements for crossino the Deskrt. 

It will now be desirable for us to notice a few points 
respecting the route from Cairo to Suez, the place of 
embarkation on the steamers destined fur Bombay. From 
the banks of the Nile to Syria is one continuous desert, 
into Which juts the arm of the Red Sea, at the extremity of 
which Suez is situated. Hence the upper part of this arm 
or branch is bordered on both sides by desert tracks; and 
Suez cannot be reached except across the Desert, whether in 
a south-western direction froni S3rria, a southern direction 
from the Mediterranean, or an eastern direction from Cairo. 
The route to Suez by way of Cairo is not made on account 
of shortness, for it is really longer than if passengers landed 
firom the Mediterranean at a point due north of Suez, but 
because there is no convenient harbour at the last-mentioned 
spot, and no secure town on the route. For these reasons, 
the route by way of Alexandria and Cairo is adopted; and 
the latter place liavins been reached, a journey of about 
seventy miles over the Desert has to be made to Suez. 

Now it is a question of no small importance how this 
route shall be traversed in a manner at all safe and comfort- 
able. A military officer, inured to the vicissitudes of active 
service, could gallop over this distahce in a few hours, and 
could easily accommodate himself to the fare he might meet 
on the way; but if a regular line of communication, for 
passengers as well as letters, ib to be established, it is obvious 
that so precarious a channel would not suffice. Perhaps we 
could not better, explain the views which have been enter- 
tained of tiie best mode of surmounting these difliculties, 
than by giving a few extracts from a report made by an 
officer appointed to inquire into this matter. In the early 
part of tne year 1838 one of the steam navigation companies 
to which we before alluded, sent Colonel Burr to E^^ypt, to 
forward certain plans for performing the overland portion of 
the journey from Cairo to Suez. In a letter wnich that 
officer wrote from Cairo in the month of March in that 
year, he thus alludes to the nature of the arrangements 
which he was making. 

*' I have nearly completed an arrangement, by which four 
comfortable carnages, for the conveyance of at least thirty 
passengers, will be set going by September next ; I only 
await Colonel Campbell^ approval to complete the thing. 
The advance for the purchase of the four carriages, with two 
baggage waggons, and forty mules, will be 1000/., the pro- 
perty being ours, and merely lent to the contractors, who 
engage to keep the whole in an efficient state for at least five 
years, and to carry passengers in, say twenty-four hours, in- 
cluding halts, for 6/. each." After proceeding to express a 
hope that the Pacha would lend his countenance to the pro- 
ject, the Colonel details an agreement which he had made 
with a Cairo firm for building stations at certain distances 
on the line of route. From a report subsequently made by 
the committee of the company which had sent out Colonel 
Burr, it speared, that supposing the Pacha's consent could 
be obtained, of which there seemed little doubt, it was pro- 
posed to build a centre station and four intermediate ones. 
The centre station to contain one room twenty-four feet 'by 
eighteen, and five ideeping apartments of fourteen feet by- 
twelve, and fifteen feet nigh, with stabling and other requi- 
site buildings ; the whole inclosed and protected by a wall 
fifteen feet high, built of stone. A water-tank also to be 
added, sufficiently large for the use of the mules. The 
intermediate bungalows, or stations^ were to be similar in 
character, but raUier smaller. 

The arrangements proposed as to the hours of starting and 
the rate of travelling were these : — From Cairo, If more 
than a sufficient number of passengers for one van are 
anxious to proceed to Suez, the first van to start within 
forty-eight hours before the departure of the steamer from 
Suez, and the second within twelve hours after the first. If 
only sufficient passengers for one van, to start thirty-six 
hours before the departure of the steamer ; or as may other- 
wise be agreed on by the majority of passengers. From 
Suez. The first van to start six hours after tlie landing of 
the first lady passengers from the steamer ; the second, 
twelve hours after the first, if the number of passengers 
exceed ten In tlie event of there being no lady passengen. 
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then the first van to start Bixhoun after tlie landing of the 
first ten male passengers. Ladies to have always a prior 
claim as to proceeding by the first or subsequent carriages. 
The rate of travelling to be twenty hours actual trayelluig ; 
two and rt half hours stoppage at the central station ; and 
three quarters of an hour at the other stations. 

Such were the yiews which, in 1838, were entertained of 
the most feasible mode of establishing a resular route across 
the Desert. It was in the autumn of 1839 that Miss Roberts 
made this journey ; and we shall now see the manner in 
which she performed it, and the incidents which she met 
with on the way. The ladies of the party, after remaining 
two or three days in Cairo, set off together to traverse the 
Desert to Suez, where the Berenice steamer had just arrived 
from Bombay. The vehicles provided consisted of donkejr- 
ohairB, one for each lady ; consisting of a common arm-chair 
fastened into a sort of wooden tray, which projected in front 
about a foot, therebv enabling the passenger to carry a small 
basket or other pacKage ; each chair was slung by the arms 
to long bamboos, one on either side, and these, by means of 
ropes or straps placed across, were fiistened upon tlie backs 
of donkeys, one in front and one behind. This formed a 
very comfortable vehicle ; and the party were well pleased 
with the kind of accommodation. Besides the vehioles, there 
were two stout donkeys, carrying the beds and carpet-bags 
of the whole company ; three others on which servant-men 
rode ; and a few spare ones in case of accident on the road ; 
while the ovmers or drivers of the donkeys were eight or 
ten in number. Thus the cavalcade proceeded, at an easy 
walking pace ; and reached the first bungfolow, or travellerir 
lesting-nouse, by the evening of the first day. The bungalow 
was tnen in an unfinished state, being unprovided with 
windows; but it was sufficiently forward to furnish the re- 
auired shelter. The building was approached firom the 
nx>nt by a narrow passaffe, on either side of which were 
sleeping^rooms for travellers, as well as a kitchen, &e.$ 
while at the farther end was stabling for the animals. The 
rooms were at that time unprovided with beds ; but the 
beds which the travellers brought with them were spread 
out, .and made as comfortable as circumstances would admit. 

The party started again at nine o'clock on the following 
morning, with the air at a warm tempemture, but mode- 
rated by a pleasant breese which blew across the desert. 
On the road they were overtaken by a kdHfa^ which they 
had seen bivouacking in the desert the previous evening. 
This kalifa or party consisted of the governor of Jiddan, 
who was travelling to Sues with his wife and fiimil v. The 
lady travelled in a vehicle fbrmed of two rude kinds of 
sofiis or settees, canopied overhead, and having a resting- 
place for the feet; it was placed on the top of a camel, with 
a cloth curtain, to exclude the sun, and to ensure the pri- 
vacy customaiy amoim Mohammedan fismales. The travel- 
lers, on their way to Suez, occasionally met small parties of 
Bedouins, distinguished by their fierce countenances glaring 
from beneath the large rolls of cloth twisted over their tur- 
bans. One or two, superior to the rest, were handsomely 
dressed, well armed, and mounted on handsomely capari- 
soned camels. Small as the means of defence were on the 
part of the travellers, the Bedouins did not attempt to 
plunder their bagffage; the power of Mehemet Ali having 
infused a spirit of obedience into these men, such as pachas 
and governors can seldom effect. 

About the middle of the day they arrived at another 
bungalow, where they stopped an hour or two ; here they 
again found the kalifa whioh had passed them in the morn- 
ing, the females of whioh sharea with our travellers the 
scanty accommodation of the place. The party was soon 
again in motion, enjoying the curious scene which their own 
cavalcade must have presented. The five vehicles were 
sometimes abreast, giving the riders an opportunity of con- 
versing ; but more frequently they were scattered over the 
plain, the guides allowing the donkeys to choose th«r path 
provided its general direction were onwaitl. Occasionally 
a sfNire donkey, or one carrying the baggage, would stray 
off in an oblique direction, and then the dnvers were oom- 
pelled to make a wide detour to bring them in again. Once 
or twice, too, the ropes bjr which a chair was fiistened, would 
slip, and deposit tne fair occupant on the ground; or a 
donkey would stumble and fall ; but no senous accident 
occurred. The resting-place for the night, at about 
midway from Cairo to Suez, consisted of tents, the bun- 
galow having been only just commenced. The ladies of 
the party occupied one tent, on either side of which were 
divans or raised platforms, on which to place the beds. 
There were other tents occupied by Englisli gentlemen who 



were passing from Snex, where they bad landed from tho 
JBerentce; and thna the desert became a kind of half-way 
station, (it is not f&r firom being so in actual distance,) at 
which j^glish travellers to and from India met. 

The next morning, soon after they had started, the tm- 
veUers met a double-bodied phaeton, drawn by two horses 
and two camels, having an English gentleman and a Persian 
within, and an Arab riding as postilion on one of the 
camels; this curious medley nad just come from Suez, and 
was proceeding at a rapid rate to Cairo, These were fol- 
lowed by other passengers by the Bermicey some of whom 
were lames riding in donkey-chain, and others mounted on 
the backs of camels* In the middle of the day our travel- 
lers arrived at another bungalow ; where they met one of 
the vans which had been provided for this route by the 
Steam Navigation Company ; it consisted of a tilted cart 
upon springs^ and was drawn bv a jMur of horses. Nothing 
fiirther ocouired worthy of notice till they arrived at the 
resting-place for the night ; when they were overtaken by 
three English gentlemefi, who had wbhed to visit the 
Pyramids before {uroceedinff onward to India, and who had 
crossed the desert in ^reat haste. The whole party were to 
start at three o'clock in the following morning ; and while 
all else were asleep. Miss Roberts sQently lerb her tent by 
starlight, and roamed forth with an object which we wiu 
state m her own words : — '^ I had long desired to spend a 
night alone upon the desert ; and without wandering to a 
dimgerous distanoe, I placed a ridsre of sand between my 
solitary station and the obieots which brought the busy 
world to view, and indulged in thoughts of scenes and cir- 
cumstances which happened long ago. According to the 
best authorities we were in the track of the Israelites ; and 
in meditations saggested by this interesting portion of Bible 
history, the tbne passed so rapidly, that I was surprised when 
I found the people aaiir and preparing for our departure." 

The party started at three o'clock, and did not stop till 
they amved at the end of the journey, except for a few 
mmutes at the last bungalow, which they reached at nine 
o'clock. It was about the middle of the fourth day, 
after having spent three nights andportion of four days on 
the road, that they reached Suez, Tne reader, bv cc«nparing 
the details just given, with the plans proposed m the early 
part of 1838 for the passage of the des^ will see that those 
plans had been aotea on to a slight extent, by the establish- 
ment of one or two bungalows, and one or two vehicles to 
traverse the route. But many oironmstances, to whidi we 
need not partioularly allude nere, prevented the proposed 
plan firom being earned out in its mllest extent ; and the 
eontests which took place during the year 1840 between 
Mehemet Ali and the European powers put a temporaiy 
check on the prosecution of these schemes, slthouffh the 
Pacha, in the midst of his difficulties, seemed generally dis- 
posed to guarantee the safe conduct of English travellers 
across the desert. The tesminati<»i of hostilities in that 
quarter has allowed attention to be steadily directed to this 
overland route; and at the present time increased fiicilities 
for travellers are being provided, by the establishment of 
iron steamers from Alexandria to Cairo, and of convenient 
vehicles and resting-places from Cairo to Suez. 

We may here say a few words rejecting the route ftt>m 
Cairo to »ues across the Desert. There are the strongest 
reasons for believmg that a ship canal anciently existed along 
this route, by which a vessel could sail uninterruptedly from 
the Mediterranean to the Ited Sea, Passages in some of the 
earlv writers clearly pohit to the existence of such a canal ; 
while the reeearehes of modem travellere have no lew clearly 
led to the tracing of a remarkably level valley, or, if we may 
use the term — trough, which was once filled with water. 
When the French had pos se ssion of Ifgyp^ ^® engineera 
who accompanied the army surveyed this track with much 
acouracj^ and formed a plan for le-opening the ancient 
canal. It appears not hnprobable that if the French had 
retained possession of that oountiy, they would have carried 
out a scheme which oflered such an advantageous naval path 
to our Indian posseesionss towards whichBucmaparte was 
known to have direoted a longing eye. Aa events turned 
out, however, the scheme was abandoned; but still it has 
not been forgotten ; and wa think that there is no impro- 
priety or inconsistency in surmising that the time ^ill 
come when one of these plans will be accomplished ; viz. — 
the re-opening of the ancient canal from Cairo to Suez ; the 
laying down of a railway on the very level valley which 
the site of this canal presents; or the establishment of a 
canal from the Mediterranean to Suez, altogether indepen- 
dent of the route by Alexandria, the NUe, and Cairo. 
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SacnoN IV* Embibkauok ov thb Bbd Siu* 

We now proceed onward towards India« From Mias 
Aoberts^s account of Suez, it appears to be a place possessed 
of but few attnctions:— ** Distance lends no enchantment 
to the yiew at Suez. It is difficult to fimc^ that the few 
miserable buildings, appearing upon the margin of the sea, 
actually constitute a town; and the heart sinks at the 
approach to a place so barren and desolate. My donkeys 
carried me through a gap in the wall, which answered all 
the purposes of a gateway; and we passed aloiu^ broken 
ground and among wretched inhabitants, more fit for the 
abode of sarage beasts than men. £yen the superior des- 
cription of houses bore so forlorn and dilapidated an appeaiv 
ance, that I actually trembled as I approached them, marlng 
that my guide would stop and tell me that my joumej^ was 
at an end." There were two hotels or lodging-houses m the 
town, established by the agents ofthe English houses con- 
nected with the steam communication witn India ; and in 
one of these hotels Miss Roberts and her companions took 
up their abode for the two or three days of their stay In 
Suez. The Berenice, a ftoyemment steamer in which the trar 
yellers embarked for fiombay, was complained of by Miss 
Roberts as being sadly unfitted for the wants of the passen- 
gers ; but as this is one of the circumstances whicn haye 
probably been put on a better footing since that time, we 
will not dwell on these discomforts. 

It may be desirable to take a general sketch of the Red 
Sea, on which we are now embarked. This celebrated sea 
is a very long and narrow sheet of water, extending firom 
Suez In a direction nearly south-east to the straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb. At Its upper or northern extremity it is divided 
into two diverging points, one proceeding north-west to 
Suez, and called the Gulf of Suez ; the other proceeding 
north-east to Akaba, and called the Gulf of Akaba. 
Between these two Gulfs is a jutting promontory on which 
is situated Mount Sinai and many other spots celebrated in 
sacred history. After having left this promontory, and 
entered the sea into which the two gulfe jointly enter, we 
have Egypt on the west side, and Arabia on the east. The 
Arabian side presents to us) at distances greater or less from 
the shore, Medina, Mecca, Mocha, and other towns; while 
on the African side there are rew places of importance 
besides Cosseir and Berenice. Cosseir is the first of these 
towns to which we arrive ; and as there are many curious 
circumstances connected with its position and history, we 
we will offer a few remarks on the subject. 

Cosseir is situated on a part of the coast almost exactly 
parallel with the famed city of Thebes, on the Nile, at about a 
hundred miles distance from it ; and there is evidence that 
there was anciently a considerable traffic in this direction. 
Cosseir was the sea-port of Thebes^ at the time when that 
magnificent city was the i;netropolis of the Pharaohs. At 
the present day the road from Cosseir to Kenneh, a town on 
the Nile not fiu* distant from Thebes, is spoken of as very 
good; indeed the obstacles to travelling seem to be so few, 
that Mr. Lushington, who some years ago crossed it in a 
journey homeward from Bombay in the depth of winter, 
records with high glee the gratification or enjoying an 
excellent Christmas dinner at the middle resting-sta^ of 
the journey, and describes the weather and the atmosphere, 
both during the night and day, as being bland, cheering and 
salubrious. Wells of good water have always subsisted 
about midway on the route ; and it is said that excellent 
water has been found at other places by borinff. One of the 
most extraordinaiy circumstances conneoted with this route 
is, that there are indications of what may be called a railway 
track having existed there in former times; that ii^ that an 
artificial level i^ears to have been constructed for the whole 
distance, as a means of diminishing friction. In the evi- 
dence given before a Committee of the House of Commons 
on steam commnnioatlon with tndlai a few years ago, several 
witnesses gave it oa their oplniooi firom ocular iniq>ection, 
that an excellent eoaeh or wagon rood might be formed with 
very little trouble fhmi Coeeelr to the NUe; and Colonel 
Burr, to whom we have before referred as an agent of one 
of the companies employed in estabUshint a oonveoient 
route from Cairo to Sues, was also direoted By the company 
to visit the Cosseir route, and to asoertalli the practicability 
of building stations. We believe, however, that the Suez 
route has been deemed more convenient of the two, and 
that the route by Cosseir is at present abandoned, so &r as 
regfiilai- passengew to or firom India are concerned. Of 
Cosseir itself, an English traveller, who visited it three or 
four years ago, thus speaks: — ^* Cosseir is a very small 



harbour, only capable of holding two or three slilps, which 
take shelter to leeward of a coral reef, on which they lay 
their anchors, but subject to be driven on shore in case of a 
sudden change of wind ; but as this seldom or ever happens, 
we have never had any accidents. The native boats, which 
draw very little water, lie close in to the town, and take 
their cargo of firain in with great facility. The town con- 
sists of about tnree hundred nouses, ill built ; and the in-* 
habitants are merely those who are employed in shipping 
off grain, and a few who keep the bazaar. The English 
agent is a civil obliging creature, a son of the one at Genneh« 
Waghom has a packet agent here: an Italian doctor serves 

him, Signor Morice, who stands upon a wooden leg 

A hffge caravan of camels, which were returning to Genneh 
after bringing over grain, afforded us a cheap opportunity 
of getting to the Nile. We hired three, for which we paid 
five piastres, each ten-pence. We bade adieu to Cosseir with 
gkdness ; and after the second hour of our journey, we saw 
the Red Sea for the last time. The caravan consisted of 
eighty camels." 

At some distance southward of Cosseir, on the African 
shore of the Red Sea, is situated the remains of the ancient 
port of Berenice. As Cosseir was the site of the sea-port to 
Thebes under the dynasty of the Pharaohs, so was Berenice 
the metropolitan sea-point in the times of the Greek and 
Roman supremacy, llie route firom Berenice to Thebes 
appears never to have been used since the times just referred 
to, although Belzoni describes it as being one of the best 
harbours m the Red Sea. The town is in a state of complete 
ruin ; and it does not appear that there are sufficient ad- 
vantaffes attending this route to render a reconstruction 
desirable. 

"^Tien we have proceeded sufficiently southward along 
the Red Sea to be opposite Mecca, we find on the Arabian 
coast the sea-port town of Jedda. It presents a very im- 
posing appearance from the sea; but a nearer approach 
dissipates the favourable impression which its appearance 
firom a distance is calculated to make, as is indeed the case 
with most Oriental towns. The port is formed by succes- 
sive crescents of coral, behind wnich vessels can ride at 
anchor in perfect security, even in the roughest wealher. 
As these reefe only rise to the water's edge, they afford shel- 
ter only from the sea ; so that, while a vessel ndes in perfect 
safety m smooth water, she remains exposed to the winds. 
When the wind blows strongly, the side of the reefs exposed 
to its force becomes fringed with a white feathery curl, 
which increases in height on their edges as they extend sea- 
ward. The houses of the town are constructed of madrepore, 
and consist of several stories; but from irregularity of 
design, and a certain dirtiness in their external appearance, 
they are not so pleasing as the houses in some other parts of 
Arabia. The windows are latticed, and the projecting bal- 
cony, so general an ornament to tne buildings of the East, 
is here \m unpainted, fijying the dwellings a n^lected and 
decayed appearance. The doorways and windows are in 
every variety of the Arabesque style. Like all Oriental 
towns, the streets are exceeding narrow, so that in some of 
them the sun cannot shine more than one hour of the day, 
and only at one season. The bazaars are well supplied; 
and, during the pilgrimage to Mecca, filled with strangers 
from all the Moslem countries of the East. The shops are 
small cells, about eight feet square, in which the merchant 
sits amidst his wares; the buyer stands in the streeL and 
where the bazaar is not covered, a small mat or piece of sail- 
cloth 'protects him from the sun. Merchants, pilgrims, 
dervisneo, and beggars, crowd the bazaars to excess. 

ShorUf after we have passed the sea-port and town of 
Mocha, (Sfor a description of which we refer to our No. 
243), we come to the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, which 
is the narrow channel by which the Red Sea empties its 
waters into the Indian Ucean. It is formed by two project- 
ing or approaohlng promontories of the Arabian and Ab^-s- 
sinian shores. From Cape Bab-el-Mandeb on the Arabian 
side, to the Abyssinian coast, the nearest distance is sixteen 
miles, which Is therefore deemed the width of the strait. 
At a few miles distance from the Arabian shore is a little 
island called Perim, which divides the strait into two paiis, 
of which the eastern is called the Little Strait, and the west- 
ern tibe Great Strait. The Little Strait is the one most 
generally used by seamen, principally because the depth of 
water is such as to allow of anchorage. The Large Strait, 
which is about nine or ten miles wide, is so very deep, that 
a ''ope of a hundred fathoms will not reach the lK)ttoin. 
1 he name of the strait, Bab-el-Mandeb, which, in Arabic, 
signifies the « Gate of Tears,** seems to have been given in 
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consequence of the dangers to which sn^all and liffht veaseli [ffiimilies. The town, if such it may oe called, consists ot a 
are expo^ in. a ijarrow sea^ surpuyBW^by^ rocKv shores 
and subject to frequent gusts of wind. Although the Little 
Strait is four miles wids^yet tlieayiilable width /or navigan 



tion is less than a mile. A recent voyager, who entered th^ 
straits in an Arabian vessel, says, ''It fell calm, and the 
current drifted us about in the narrowest part of the strait, 
which is hardl V half a mile wide. The moon rose, and we 
were in somo degree relieved from our anxiety, as it enabled 
us to judge our distance from the shore, and ascertain for 
certainty if we were taking the ri^ht course, which is here- 
abouts rather difficult to discover m the dark. Our jolly- 
boat was lowered, and we towed the vessel off the land, 
which we had approached so near, that, should any wind 
have blown, it would have been kept from catching our sail 
by the rocks, which frowned above us. The ancient mari- 
ners, by the names they have given to the different headlands 
and islands here and in the neighbourhood, have left us an 
everlasting memorial of the dangers attending the Eaetem 
maritime commerce in those times. The entrance of tne sea 
is called the Grate of Sorrow or Weeping; the Cape itself. 
Affliction ; the extreme east-point of Anica, which must have 
been the kst land they lost sight of, the Cape of Burial." 

We at length arrive at Aaen situated a short distance 
without the strait, and in the direct route from thence to 
Bombay; and here we join company again with Miss 
Roberts and her fellow travellers, wuom we left at the 
upper part of the Red Sea. The party landed at Aden, 
ana were conveyed in palanquins to the ])lace where the 
cantonments were situated, now fast advancing towards the 
dignity of fortifications. The road led for a mile or two 
along the sea-shore, with high cra^ piled on one side; 
after which the piurty ascended a height, T^hich led to an 
aperture in the niUs called the Pass, around which was 
wild but beautiful scenery. The narrow and inclosed pass 
led down a rather steep declivity to a sort of basin, sur- 
rounded on three sides with lofty hills, and on the fourtJi 
by the sea. It will be remembered, from the circumstances 
which we detailed in the early part of the Pi4)er, that about 
the time when Miss Roberts visited Aden, tne British settle- 
ments had not been freed from the hostile attacks of the 
Arabs. The following is that lady's account of the place 
as she found it at the time of her visit : — ** At first sight 
of Aden, it is difficult to suppose it to be the resi- 
dence of human beings, and more especially of European 



few scattered l^ouses o^fllbne, apparently looselt^^t to- 
|b pigtoii-holei for w^dows^ and rofffii .^ich. 
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fetner, wi| ^^ , _ __^ 

eing £at, ana appdi^ently sujroonded by a^ low pacuiet, 
afford no idea of their being habitable. It is difncnlt to 
find a comparison for these dwellings, which appeared to be 
oomppsed of nothing more than four walls, and yet to judge, 
from the apertures, contained two or more stories. Thn 
greater numbers were inclosed in a sort of yard or couk- 
pound, the fences being formed of long yellow reeds ; the 
less substantial dwellings were entirely made of these reeds, 
so that they looked like immense crates or cages for domes- 
tic fowls. My palanquin at length stopped at a flight of 
steps hewn out of the rock ; and I found myself at the 
entrance of a habitation, half-bungalow, half-tent ; and cer- 
tainly, as the permanent abode of civilized beings, the 
strangest residence I had ever seen. The upright and frame- 
work were made of reeds and bamboos, lined with thin 
mats, which had at one time been double, but the harbour 
thus afforded for rats being found inconvenient, the outer 
casing had been removed." The explanation of this appa- 
rently strange state of things b this ; that the Indian govern- 
ment had not at that time fixed upon the site intendedfor the 
station offices, &:c., at Aden, ana the European inhabitants 
delayed building their houses, which were to be durable 
stone structures, until the decision was made. Since that 
period, much progress has been made in developing the re- 
sources of Aden, and establishing it as a valuable depen- 
dency of the British crown. 

Here we bring to a conclusion our notice of the interest- 
ing points connected with a steam voyage to India. From 
the peninsula on which Aden is situated, no land intervenes 
till the traveller arrives at Bombay ; he leaves Soootra, an 
island which was at one time to have been used as a coal 
depot instead of Aden, on the right, and the southern coast 
of Arabia, together with the entrance to the Persian Gulf, 
on the left. The importance of Aden consists partly in the 
fiict, that, from that port a steamer can be supplied with fuel 
and all other stores for the voyase from thence to Bombay. 
A little reflection on the details which have been given lu 
this paper will convince the reader, that the grana project 
of steam communication with India, (for grand it certainly 
is,) is still only in its infancy, and that we may look forward 
to a successive chain of improvements in every part of the 
commercial machinery by which it is accomplished. 
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The nouses of Cairo are generally of brick, cased exter- 
nally, and often internally, with the soft calcareous stone 
of the neighbouring mountain, which when newly cut is 
of a light yellowish hue, but its colour soon darkens. 
The alternate courses of the front are sometimes 
coloured red and white, particularly in large houses, as 
is the case with most mosques. The superstructure pro- 
jects about two feet : the roof is flat and coyered with 
plaster. 

The houses are rich in that description of ornament 
known to architects as the Arabesque, in which much 
taste and fancy are often displayed. Entrances to 
houses are often richly adorned, and oyer the doors is 
fipequently sculptured the invocation Ya Allah/ "O 
God !" and the words " The Creator is the Everlasting," 
or <*He is the Creator, the Everlasting,** painted in 
large black and white character! upon the door, both as 

Vol XIX, 



a charm, and to remind the master of the nouse, when- 
ever he enters it, of his own mortality. 

Many of the tradesmen also place over their shops 
(generally upon the hanging shutter turned up in front) 
a paper mscribed with the name of God or that of the 
Prophet, or both, or the profession of the faith, (^ There 
is no deity but God : Mohhammad is God's apostle,) 
the hiemiUahy (<* In the name of God, the compassionate, 
the merciful,") or some maxim of the Prophet, or a 
verse of the Ckooran, as "Verily we have granted thee 
a manifest victory," or an invocation to the Deity, such 
as "O thou Opener [of the doors of prosperity or sub- 
sistence] I O thou Wise I O thou Supplier of our 
wants ! O thou Bountiful !" This invocation is often 
pronounced by the tradesman when he first opens hi> 
shop in the morning, and by the pedestrian vender o^ 
sxnaU commodities, bread, vegetables, &c., when he sets 
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out on his daily rounds. It is a eustom among the 
lower orders to put the first piece of money that they 
receire in the day to the lips and forehead before it is 
consigned to the pocket. 

The apartments on the ground-floor next the street 
are furnished with small wooden grated windows, placed 
sufficiently high to prevent the passengers, even on 
horseback, from seeing through them. The upper win- 
dows project a foot or two, and are mostly formed of 
turned wooden lattice-work, which is so close that it 
shuts out much of the light and sun, and screens the 
inmates from view, while at the same time it admits the 
air. A little projecting window is Sometimes formed so 
as to be constantly exposed to a current of air : within 
this are placed porous earthen bottles, for cooling water 
by evaporation. Many houses are furnished with glazed 
window-frames placed within the lattice-work, which are 
closed during winter. 

The houses are generally two or three stories high ; 
and almost every house that Is sufficiently large incloses 
an open court, which is entered by a passage, constructed 
with one or two turnings, in order to prevent passengers 
. from looking along it. In this passage, jusi within the 
door, is a long stone seat, built against the back or side- 
wall, for the porter and other servants. In the court is 
a well of slightly brackish water, which filters through 
the soil from the Nile, and on its most shaded side are 
commonly two water jars, which are replenished daily 
with water of the Nile, brought in skins* The principal 
aoartmentsvlook into this court. 

For a minute description of the various apartments, and 
the general domestic economy of the houses of Cairo, 
we refer the reader to Mr. Lane's valuable work. In the 
plan of almost every house there is an utter want of 
regularity. The apartments are generally of different 
heights, so that a person has to ascend or descend one, 
two, or more steps, to pass from one chamber to another 
adjoining it. The principal aim of the architect is to 
render the house as private as possible, particularly that 
part of it which is inhabited by the females of the esta- 
blishment, and not to make any window in such a situa- 
tion as to overlook the apartments of another house. 
Another object of the architect in building a house for 
a person of rank or wealth is to make a secret door, 
from which the tenant may make his escape, in case of 
danger from an arrest, or an attempt at assassination, and 
it is also common to make a hiding-place for treasure in 
some part of the house. 

In every point of view, (says Mr. Lane.) Musr (or Cairo) 
must be regarded as the first Arab city of our aj^e, and the 
manners and customs of its inhabitants are particularly in- 
teresting, as they are a combination of those which prevail 
most generally in the towns of Arabia, Syria, and the 
whole of Noithem Afrjcaj and in a great degree in Tur- 
key. There is no other place in which we can obtain so 
complete a knowledge of the most civilised rlnmcn of the 
Arabs. 

The term Arab is used, wherever the Arabic language 
is spoken, only to designate the Bedawees collectively : 
in speaking of a tribe or of a small number of those 
people, the word Orban is also used, and a single indi- 
vidual is called B^dawee. In Cairo the distinction of 
tribes is almost wholly lost, the native Mooslim inhabi- 
tants calling themselves commonly El Musreeyetfh 
Owlcui Musr, and Owlad el'Beled, which signify " peo- 
ple of Musr," " children of Musr," and " children of 
the town." 

The Mooslim Egyptians are described as a good-look- 
ing race of men, about the middle height, robust and 
well-proportioned, with fine open foreheads, and a half- 
amiling expression about the mouth which is rather pre- 
possessing. It is difficult for the stranger to imagine 
how the poor little children that are seen with meagre 
skinny limbs, can ever acquire the well-built muscular 
framo of the young men. 



Travellers have been atrucK with the number a£ men 
in Egypt who are either wholly or partially blind. Many 
suffer from ophthalmia and other diseases, but the prac- 
tice was long common for mothers to extirpate the 
right eyes of their male children, to unfit them for 
military service. The Pacha adopted many plans for 
stopping thia horrid practice, and none succeeded until 
he ingeniously ordered two regiments of one-eyed sol- 
diers to be raised : the conscription being therefore no 
longer to be evaded by this mutilation, the custom 
ceased. 

The costume of the Mooslims will be understood 
better by referring to figures than to printed descriptions. 
Among the few personal ornaments worn by the men 
the most remarkable is the seal-ring which decorates the 
Utile finger of the right hand. This ring is generally of 
silver with a cornelian or other stone, upon which is en- 
graved the wearer's name, accompanied by the words 
" his servant," that is "the servant or worshipper of 
God," and often by other words expressive of the person's 
trust in God, &c, Mr. Lane says: — 

The Prophet disapproved of gold ; therefore few Mooslims 
wear gold rings, but the women have various ornaments 
(rings, bracelets, &c.) of that precious metal. The seal- 
ring is used for siting letters and other writings, and its 
impression is considered more valid than the sign-manued*. 
A little ink is dabbed upon it with one of the fingers, and 
it is pressed upon the paper, the person who uses it having 
first touched his tongue with another finger, and moistened 
the place In the paper which is to be stamped. Almost 
every person who can afford it has a seal-ring, even though 
he be a servant. The regular scribes, literary men, and 
many others, wear a silver, brass, or copper dawdyehy which 
is a case, with receptacles for ink and pens, stuck in the 
^rdlef. Some have, in the place of this, or in addition to 
it, a case-knife, or a dagger. 

The Egyptian usually takes his pipe with him wherever 
he goes, (unless it be to the mosque,) or it is carried by a 
servant, although it is not common to smoke during a ride 
or a walk. He thrusts the tobacco-purse in his bosom ; 
as also a handkerchief embroidered with coloured silks and 
gold, and neatlv folded. Many persons of the middle 
orders who wisn to avoid being thought rich, conceal 
their rich dress under a long black cotton gown, such as 
is worn by the lower classes. 

In all Mohhammadan countries the most important 
part of the male attire is the turban, and the respect 
paid to it is very great. Its colours and forms are often 
prescribed by law, and serve as distinguishing marks 
whether of respect or aversion. In the houses of the 
more wealthy classes there is usually a particular chair 
devoted to its reception at night, which chair is never 
used for any other purpose. As an example of the 
respect paid to the turban, it was related to Mr. Lane 
that an cMm (a man of science or learning) being thrown 
off his donkey in the streets of Cairo, his turban fell off 
and rolled along for several yards ; whereupon the passen- 
gers ran after it, crying, " Ltft up the crown of El-Islam !" 
trhile the poor alim, whom no one came to assist, called 
out in anger, ** Lift up tjie sheykh (master or doctor) of 
El-Islam!" 

As it is highly indecorous in a woman to disco- 
ver her features except to her immediate relations, the 
veil is in constant use: this is a long narrow piece of 
muslin, suspended by a gold ornament from the upper 
part of the forehead, and covering the nose and lower 
half of the face : the eyes and part of the forehead being 
exposed. The expression of the eyes is considerably 
heightened by staining the eyelids with a black powder, 
called kokl: this is the smoke-black produced by burning 
an aromatic resin, or the shells of almonds. The kohl is 
applied with a small probe of wood, ivory, or silver, taper- 
ing towards the end, but blunt: this is moistened some- 

* Therefore, giving the ring to another penon is the utmott mark of 
confidence. See Geneeis zU. 4S. 
f This is • Tttj snciant custom. See Ssokial is. 9 8, II. 
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times with rose-water, then dipped into the powder, and 
drawn along the edges of the eyelids. This custom pre- 
vailed among the ancient Eg5'ptians, as is shown by the 
sculptures and paintings in the temples and tombs ; and 
kohl-vessels, with the probes, and even the remains of the 
black powder, have been found in the ancient tombs. 

Females are also accustomed to stain certain parts of 
their hands and feet with the leaves of the hhenna tree, 
or Egyptian privet, which impart a yellowish red, or deep 
orange colour. Many thus dye only the nails; others 
extend the dye as high as the first joint ; some also make 
a stripe along the second joints: it is common also to 
dye the whole of the inside of the hand and sole of the 
foot. The colour is not permanent, but requires to be 
renewed after two or three weeks. 

Many of the females of the lower orders adorn their 
persons With indelible marks of a blue or greenish hue. 
The operation is performed with several needles tied toge- 
ther : with these the skin is pricked in the desired pattern ; 
some smoke-black mixed with milk is then rubbed in, and 
about a week after, before the skin has healed, a paste of 
the pounded fresh leaves of white beet or clover is applied, 
which gives a blue or greenish colour to the marks. 

Parents in Egypt treat their children with the utmost 
love and tenderness; and however much the son is 
caressed and fondled, he generally displays a most pro- 
found and praiseworthy respect for his parents. Dis- 
obedience to parents is considered by the Mooslims as 
one of the greatest of sins, and accordingly an undutiful 
child is very seldom heard of among the Egyptians or the 
Arabs. Sons scarcely ever sit or eat, or smoke in the 
presence of the father, unless requested to dp so ; and 
they often even wait upon him and upon his guests at 
meals, and on other occasions : and they do not cease to 
act thus when they have become men. 

But although the children are objects of so much 
solicitude, they are, with the exception of those of the 
wealthier classes, generally very dirty and shabbily clad. 
Mr. Lane says: — 

The straneer here is disgusted by the sight of them^ and 
at once condemns the modem Egyptians as a very nlthv 
people, without requiring any other reason for forming sucn 
an opinion of them ; but it is often the case thai those chil* 
dren who are most petted and beloved are the dirtiest and 
worst clad. It is not uncommon to see, in the city in 
which I am writing, a lady shuffling along in her ample 
to*b and hhah^arah of new and rich and glistening silks, and 
one who scents the whole street with the odour of musk or 
civet as she passes along, with all that appears of her person 
scrupulously clean and delicate, her eyes neatly bordered 
with kohl, applFfed in the most careful manner, and the tip 
of a finger or two showing the fresh dye of the hhenna, and 
by her side a little boy or girl, her own child, with a faoe 
besmeared with dirt, and with clothes appearing as though 
they had been worn for months without heing washed. Few 
things surprised me so much as sights of this kind on my 
first arrival in this country. I naturally inquired the cause 
of what struck me as so strange and inconsistent, and was 
informed that the affectionate mothers thus neglected the ap- 
pearance of their children, and purposely left them unwashed, 
and clothed them so shabbily, particularly when they had 
to take them out in public, fn/mfear of the evil eye, which 
is excessively dreaded, and especiallv in the case of children, 
since they are generally esteemed the greatest of blessings^ 
and therefore most likely to be coveted. 

The group shown in our frontispiece is taken from 
one of the prints in Mr. Hay's noble volume already 
referred to {p. 50), where it is also thus described:-— 
A Turkish Efifendee seated in a tcekcUehf or building 
chiefly designed for the reception of merchants and their 
goods, writing a memorial for a client who appears in 
the gibheh^ or long cloth robe, over the kuftdn^ or silken 
vest, and with his dawdyeh or ink-horn in his girdle. 
The Effendec merely wears the saltah, or jacket> over his 
kufcdn, and is seated upon one of the coarse mats of the 
country, another mat being used as a screen behind him. 
His zarf, or paper case, with his pipe, are beside him. 

The writing paper used in Egypt is thick and glazed; 



it is chiefly imported from Venice, and glazed in Egypt. 
The ink is very thick and gummy. Reeds are used 
instead of pens ; and they suit the Arabic character much 
better. The Arab, in writing, places the paper upon his 
knee, or upon the palm of his left hand, or upon what 
is called a misned *eh, composed of a dozen or more pieces 
of paper attached together at the four corners, and re- 
sembling a thin ])ook, which he rests on his knee. His 
ink and pens are contained in his dawdyehy together with 
the penknife, and an ivory instrument upon which 
the pen is laid to be nibbed. He rules his paper by lay- 
ing under it a piece of pasteboard with strings strained 
and glued across it, and sHghtly pressing it over each 
string, Scissars are included among the apparatus of a 
writer: they are used for cutting the paper: a torn edge 
being considered as unbecoming. 



THE GOOD MISSIONARY. 

He left his Christian friends and native strand, 
By pity for benighted men constrained { 
His heart was fiuught with charity unfeigned; 

pis life was strict, his manners meek and bland. 

Long dwelt he lonely in a heathen land, 

In want and weariness, — yet ne'er complained; 
But laboured that the lost sheep might be gained. 

Not seeking recompense from human hand. 

The credit of the arduous works he wrought 
Was reaped bv other men who came behind t 

Hie world gave him no honoui^-none he sought, 
But cherished Christ's example in his mind. 

To one great aim his heart and hopes were givenr— 

To serve his God, and gather souls to Heaven. 

PaiKox«, 

The joy, resulting from the diffusion of blessings to all 
arbund us, is the purest and sublimest that can enter the 
human mind, and can be conceived only by those who have 
experienced it. Next to the consolations of divine grace, 
it IS the most sovereign balm to the miseries of life, both in 
him who is the object of it, and in him who exercises it ; 
and it will not only soothe and trsnquillise a troubled spirit^ 
but inspire a constant flow of good humour, content^ and 
gaiety of heart— -Bishop Po&tbus. 



Thb tender parent^ whose breasts have nourished, and whose 
prayers have blessed us, slumbers in the dust. The lovely 
child, whose life and qualities were iust expanding to view, 
is cropped by an untimely blast. The friend of our bosoms, 
who was dear to us as our own souls, is gone, irrecoverably 
gone, to that bourn, whence no traveller returns. We think 
with sadness, that they once were. We sigh with anguish, 
that they will be here no more. But we shall go to them. 
We shall lie down in the grave together, and our ashes shall 
be mingled with theirs. In the morning of the resurrection, 
they will revive together. We shall appear with them be- 
fore the throne of the Lamb. If we have been as little 
children, we shall enter with them into the kingdom of 
Heaven, where there shall he no more sorrow, separation, 
nor death; and God shall wipe away all tears from evety 
eye. — ^Dkhoh. 

Thb strict honesty of the Bedawin amon^ themselves is pro- 
verbial, however little regard they may have to the right of 
property in others. If an Arab's camel dies on the road, 
and^he cannot remove the load, he only draws a circle in the 
sand round about, and leaves it In this way it will remain 
safe and untouched for months. In passing through Wady 
Sa'l on our way to 'Akabah, we saw a black tent hanging 
on a tree : Tuweilib said it was there when he passed the 
year before, and would never be stolen. Theft, he said, was 
held in abhorrence among the Tawarah, but the present 
year the famine was so great that individuals were some- 
times driven to steal food. He had just returned from 
Egypt with a camel-load of grain for his fiimily, which ho 
had put into one of their magazines as a place of safety, but 
it had all been stolen. Burcknardt relates that he was shown 
in Wady Humr a point upon the rocks, from which one of 
the Tdwarah, a few years before, had cast down his son 
headlong, bound hand and foot, for an offence of the yety 
same kind.— Bobikson's PaleaHne, 
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Once more by Newark's eutle-gate, 

Long left without a warder, 
1 ttood, looked, lUtened, and with Thee. 

Great Minatrel eftfaa Bovder.-^WoKDtwomTii 




Niwiss 8nMi-Fii0i. 



In addition to tlie various sorts of money^ both foreign 
and domestic, which we have considered in previous 
articles, we must now say a few words respecting those 
remarkable specimens of coin termed Siegb-Pibces. 
They sometimes come under the appellation of Obsidi- 
ONAL money; because these pieces are made to serve 
the purpose of regular money in a town which is in a 
state of siege, or so blockaded as to be cut off from 
communication with the rest of the country. 

The usage of coining monev for the immediate use of 
a blockaded town is very ancient, and the pieces thus 
struck generally bear in their fabrication and material, 
evidences of the calamitous and bereaved condition 
which gave rise to their existence. They are mostly of 
bad metal, and rudely formed; an observation to which 
some exceptions of course occur, but they are not nunye- 
rous. The shape of these coins, or medals, varies : — 
sometimes they are round, sometimes oval, and some- 
times square; occasionally, even octagon or triangular, 
&c. The type and inscriptions vary equally. Some are 
engraved on both sides, which, however, is rare; bv far 
the greater part having no reverse. The arms of the 
besieged city are often found on them» and sometimes 
those of the sovereign or governor; but it is most com- 
mon to see the name of the town only ^either entire or 
abridged), with the date and value. Tne earliest speci- 
mens of this kind of money at present known, are those 
which were struck at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, in Italy, at the sieg^es of Pavia and Cremona, 
under Francis the First. In 1529, a mint of this de- 
scription was formed at \^enna, Uien besieged by the 
Turkish Sultan, Soliman the Second. The first war 
between Spain and Holland produced a considerable 
quantity of obsidional coins, it is scarcely necessary to 
observe, that these coins had merely a temporarv and 
local value, like the Tradesmen's Tokens* already de- 
scribed. They did not, therefore, pass into perpetual 
or general currency; but were in fact a sort of token or 
obligation contracted by the governor or the magis- 
trates of the blockaded place, to meet the exigencies of 
the particular time. 

We cannot but feel interested m remembering, that 
much of this obsidional money was put out by the Royal- 
ists, during the unhappy troubles and commotions which 
marked the reign of Charles the First. It is the more 
siecessary for us to particularize, as we here refer back 
to the most engrossing times and events of our national 
History. 

In regard to the unfortunate monarch just mentioned, 
we are told, that the unhappy situation of the king's af- 
fairs might be traced by his money, which grew worse 
and worse in the stamp, till at last they hardly deserved 
the name of coins; for they seemed to be rather the 
work of a smith (as perhaps they were), than of an en- 

•SetVoLXVIL p. 68, of ffab work. 



graver and coiner; it being manifest they were coined in 
the greatest hurry and confusion. 

The principal English siege-pieces, of which specimens 
have come down to our times, are those stamped at 
Newark in 1643 and 1646, having the form of a loaenge, 
as may be seen at the head of this paper. Those 
stamped at the siege of Carlisle in 1 645, are of an oc« 
tangular shape. Of the Pontefract pieces, some are 
round, some octangular, and some lozenge-shaped. 
Another sort of money consisted merely of bits of 
silver-plate about an inch and a half long, with a ruae 
representation of a castie stamped upon it, as that of 
Scarborough, as may be seen in the cut at the end of 
this article. 

Newark, whose ancient castle, now in ruins, Words- 
worth visited with his brother-poet. Sir Walter Scott, 
was held by a body of Royalists under the command of 
Sir John Henderson, at the beginning of the civil war. 
This town is in Nottinghamshire, and stands on an aim 
of the river Trent. In 1644, it was besieged by a body 
of Parliamentary forces under Sir John Meldrum and 
Lord W^lloughby of Parham. Prince Rupert, advan- 
cing to relieve the place, surprised the besieged by the 
rapidity of his march, drove part of their forces over the 
Trent, and compelled another portion to capitulate, with 
all their artillery and ammunition. In the winter of 
1644-5, it was again besieged by the Parliamentarians, 
but without success, the garrison having been relieved 
by Sir Marmadnke Langdale, who was sent by Prince 
Rupert for that purpose. The troops at Newark, now 
under Sir Richard Byron, being thus^relieved from siege, 
were of material service to the King's cause in this part, 
beating some Parliamentary detachments, and keepmg 
their posts in a state of alarm. Among other services, 
a detachment from this garrison assisted at the storming 
of Leicester in 1645. Not long after his defeat at 
Naseby, the king was at Welbeck, in the northern part 
of the county, and marched northward to Doncaster, 
with the view of joining Montrose in Scotland. Upon 
the arrival of a body of Scots, however, at Rotherham, 
the king retired to Newark, whither Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale had retreated after the battie of Naseby, in 
1645. From Newark the King marched to Oxford but 
was again at Newark in October, after the same year; 
and it was there that he was deserted by his nephews 
Rupert and Maurice, and by several of his officers. In 
November, being pressed by the approach of the Scots 
under the Earl of Leven, and by a body of Parliamenta- 
rians under Poyntz, from the west, he withdrew to Ox- 
ford. Newark was forthwith besieged "fay the Scots; 
and, in May, 1646, the King surrendered himself at 
Southwell to the Scotch commissioners, by whom he was 
conducted to the besiegers' quarters. The day after his 
arrival, Newark was delivered up by his orders. 

The ancient and stupendous castle, once the glory, 
and still the ornament of Scarborough, was probably 
built in the reign of King Stephen. During the civil 
wars in the calamitous reign of Charles the First, this 
castle was twice besieged, and taken by the Rurliament- 
ary army. Hie first siege lasted for twelve months ; 
and Sir John Meldrum, by whom the forces of Parlia- 
ment were commanded, fell before the works. The com- 
mand of the besieging army then devolved upon Sir 
Matthew Boynton, to whom Sir Hugh Cholmley, the 
governor, was obliged to surrender, on the 22nd of July, 
1645. Colonel Boynton, the successor of the baronet, 
having declared for the King, the castle once more came 
into the hands of the Royalists ; but, the garrison grow- 
ing mutmous, the colonel was obliged to capitulate, and, 
on the 19th of December, 1648, the fortress was again 
surrendered to Parliament, and taken possession of in 
their name by Colonel Bethel. The castle, sharing the 
fate of its fellows, was dismantled by order of Parlia- 
ment. 

Scarborough is in the North Riding of Yorkshire^ 
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and is situated tn the recess of a beautifol bay on Ae 
shore of the German Ocean* 




SiBSB-PlBOa OF SCASBOBOUOB 



HOUR-GLASS AND BIBLE* 
Look, Chrifitian ! on thy Biblk, and that gUas, 

Which sheds its sands through minutes, honiSi and days> 

And years; it speaks not : methinks it says 
To every haman heart, — ** So mortals pass 
On to their dark and silent grave !" alas ! 

For man : — an exile upon earth he strays, 

Weary, and wandering through benighted ways; 
To day in strength, to-morrow like tho grajss 
That withers at his feet. " Lift op thy head, 

Poor pilgrim, toiling in this vale of tears ; 
That Book declares whose blood for thee was shed. 

Who died to give thee life; and though thy years 
Pass like a shade, pointing to thy death-bed, 

Out of the deep thy cry an angel hears, 
And by his guiding hand thy stc^ to Heaven ara led." 

Bowles. 

In accordance with a former promise, the old man (the 
Superior of the convent of Mount Sinai) put into our hands 
a small quantity of the manna of the peninsula, famous at 
least as being the successor of the Israeutish manna, though 
not to be regarded as the same substance. According to his 
account it u\ not produced every year ; sometimes only 
every fire or six rears, and the quantity in general has 
greatly diminished. It is found in the form of shining 
drops on the twigs and branches (not npon tiie leaves) ot 
the Turfa, ( Tamarix CfitUioa mannifira of Ehrenberg,) from 
which it exudes in consequence of the puncture of an in- 
sect of the coccus kind, {Coccus mannwanu of Uie same, 
naturalbt.) What Mis upon the sana is said not to be 
gathered. It has the appearance of gum, is of a sweetish 
taste, and melts when exposed to the sun or to a fire. The 
ArtAta consider it as a great delicacy, and the pilgrims prize 
it highly, especially those from Itussia, who pay a nigh 
price for it. The Superior had now but a small quantity, 
which he was keeping a^inst an expected visit from the 
Russian consul-general in £gypt. Indeed, so scarce had it 
become of late years, as to bear a price of twenty or twenty- 
five piastres a pound. 

Of the manna of the Old Testament it is said :— " When 
the dew that lay was gone up, behold, upon the face of the 
desert a small round thing, small as the hoar-frost on the 
ground, — and it was like coriander-seed, white ; and the 
taste of it was like wafers with honey. And the people 
gathered it, and ground it in mills, and beat it in a mortar, 
or baked it in pans, and made cakes of it, and the taste of 
it was as the taste of fresh oil. And when the dew fell upon 
the camp in the night, the manna fell upon it." Or all 
these characteristics not one is applicable to the present 
manna. And even could it be shown to be the same, still 
a supply of it in sufficient abundance for the daily consump- 
tion of two millions of people would have been no less a 
miracle. — ^Robinson's Palestine, 



A MAN is seldom, if erer, unhappy for not knowing the 
thoughts of others; but he that does not attend to the 
motions of his own is certainly miserable. — Marcus An- 
toninus. 

Whek to the angel's native home 
The Father bids his children come. 
Bids tears be dried, and sins forgiven, 
Infant \ of such as thou, is Heaven t^CmoLT, 



FRE&H-WATER EKH. 
VIL 

The Barbel. {Cyprinus Barlus.) 




The name of this fish is derived from the harhs, toattlesy 
or cirriy attached about its mouth. Many other fish are 
thus cirrated, and it appears probable that all such are 
ground-feeders, that is, they seek their food close to the 
bottom. In such genera as have these soft fleshy pro- 
cesses very highly developed, as in most of the Silurida^ 
or cat-fish, they are employed to decoy others upon which 
they prey. The cat-fish, concealed from observation in 
the hollows of the bank, throws out his long cirri, which, 
being flexible, are mistaken for worms by other smaller 
fish, which are thus brought within reach of their true 
owner. They are much shorter among the cod-fish; 
and but slightly developed in the tench family. The 
long appendage rising from the nose of the frog-fishes 
(the genus Lophius of Linnaeus), is analogous to these 
cirri. 

It is probable, (says Mr. Swainson,) that these amphibious- 
looking creatures are the most imperfect swimmers in the 
whole class: and being carnivorous, this inaptitude for 
pursuing their prey is made up to them by a very long fila- 
ment rising from the head, and terminated by a flat spoon- 
shaped enmvement, so as to bear a ludicrous resemblance 
to afishing-lme with a bait at the end: the fish lurks in its 
hole, and throws out this natural line, and thus attracts its 
prey. Its vulgar name of fishing-frog is, therefore, peculi- 
arly expressive ; for it not only angles, but it is of that type 
which represents the amphibious firogs among the aberrant 
fishes. 

The term barbel seems to have been derived from the 
Latin barba, a beard ; or, rather, barbatulitSf having a 
little beard : thus Cicero speaks of the Barbatulus mullus. 
The barbel is called barbello in Italy; barbeau in 
France, where the diminutive barbillon is used to express 
a little barbel. The term barbel is also used in heraldry, 
but in a more extended sense ; for the comb and wattles 
of the cock are said to be barbel^ when of a different 
colour from the rest of the body. The fish barbel, in 
the coat of ^ar, forms one of « the quarterings of the 
arms of Margaret of Anjou, Queen of Henry the Sixth, 
and founder of Queen's College, Cambridge. She was 
daughter of Ren6, duke of Anjou, titular king of Jeru- 
salem. These arms are very beautifully painted in 
glass in the windows of Ockwells, in Berkshire*. 

The cirri of the barbel are four in number, two hang- 
ing from the angles of the mouth, and two rather shorter 
attached to the upper jaw near the snout. This fish is 
remarkable for the great extension of the upper jaw 
beyond the lower, and this formation probably assists the 
animal in stirring up the ground in search of worms and 
insects. 

The barbel is sometimes called the bluish'white carp: 
it is a handsome fish ; its colour is of a slight silvery 
grray, with a darker cast on the upper parts ; the scales 
mid^e-sized, rounded, and well-defined; the dorsal fin 
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is rather small than large, situated on the middle of the 
back, and of a bluish-brown colour, with the second ray 
extremely strong, sharp, and serrated on both sides ; the 
pectoral and ventral fins are pale brown and tipped with 
yellow ; the tail is dull, purple, and forked ; the snout or 
upper-lips reddish; the lateral line ♦ straight or nearly 
so, and punctated with minute black dots. Mr. Blaine 
says, that — 

There is to be observed (in full-grown barbels particularly) 
an incurvation of the last upper ray of the caudal fin or tail. 
With this tlie snared fish is able to make a very forcible 
attack on the line which holds him by a tail-stroke, in 
which this spinous hook first catches and then cuts it, and 
such a blow he will very fi.*equentlv give if the line be 
allowed to slacken. The serrated dorsal spine, which bounds 
the second ray of that fin, forms also another offensive 
weapon both against nets and lines, and sometimet the hands 
of the angler suffer unless he be careful. 

Walton also remarks, thatr^ 

The barbel affords an angler choice roort, being a lusty 
and a cunning fish; so lusty and cimmng as to endanger 
the breaking of the angler's line, by running his head forcibly 
towards any covert, or hole, or bank, and then striking at 
the line to break it off with his tail ; and also so cunning to 
nibble and suck off your worm close to the hook, and yet 
avoid the letting the hook come into his mouth. . 

The barbel is to be found in most of our rivers, as also 
in those of Middle and Southern Europe. Its most 
favourite haunts are in currents of moderate rapidity, 
which flow over gravelly beds and among large stones. 
These fish are greararious, and lurk in shoals under the 
shelter of overhanging banks, or among the weed-beds of 
deep waters. 

Under bridges in the strongest currents they may be 
seen, and counted one by one, apparently lying as fixtures, 
which has given rise to the custom of letting down hooks 
fixed on a lead, which, dropping among them occasionally, 
&8tens one in dkfoul manner, as it is termed. They are un- 
suspicious in the extreme, and will often suficr themselves 
while grovelling in the gravel, to be caught up in this way. 
Piles, weirs, and locks, are likewise favourite resorts of 
tlieirs. Barbel arc much in motion during the night, at 
which time they principally seek their food, for which their 
small penetrating eye gives facilities ; and, if our observa- 
tions are con-ect, the internal organization of their visual 
organ particularly fits it for crepuscular vision : that they 
are gifted with nocturnal vision in an eminent degree is 
certain, from the readiness with which they distinguish 
and take a bait during night-fishing. Blaine. 

While the barbel is boring and turning up the loose 
soil at the bottom of rivers in expectation of finding food 
for itself, small fish are seen, (accordinff to Mr. Yarrell's 
observation,) attending it to pick up minute animalculsB 
in the removed earth. 

The barbel varies from two to three feet in length, 
and from fifteen to eigliteen pounds in weight. It spawns 
in May or June, and is very prolific. Barbel angling is 
a favourite spot with many, especially in the Thames 
and in the Lea; but %s an article of food this fish 
is not esteemed: the roe is generally admitted to be 
poisonous, and cases are recorded where the flesh has 
produced inconvenient and even dangerous results to 
those who have eaten it. Other writers say, that 
both the roe and the flesh may be safely eaten; but 
we would caution our readers against both. During the 
spawning season fish are in general unwholesome, and 
the barbel probably more. so than other fish; so that, if 
eaten at all times of tho year, it may have proved inju- 
rious at one time and harmless at another, and hence, may 
have arisen the great diversity of opinion respecting the 
edible qualities of the barbel. 

* " Tho lateral line, where it exists, as in the more ^ica] fi^oaps, 
dmerves much attention : the scales of which it ia formed are alwaja of a 
peculiar construction, — ^beiug perforated in the middle for the free issue of 
that raucous substance which is so prevalent among fish, and which ia 
secreted in certain glands beneath: these scaler are generally of a difTerent 
shape from those of the body ; and they hare been recently employed 
by uur best |ichthyologisti as additional aids for diacrimiiMitilig fpeciet, 
which otherwise bear a close lesemblanoe." Bwaihsok. 



We will conclude our notice of the barbel with an 
amusing anecdote, related by Sir John Hawkins: — 

Fishing for barbel is, at best, but a dull recreation. 
They are a sullen fish, and bite but slowly. The angler 
drops in his bait; the bullet, at the bottom of the Une, fixes 
it to one spot of the river. Tired with waiting for a bite, he 
generally lays down his rod, and, exercising the patience of 
a setting-dog, waits till he sees the top of his rod move ; 
then begins a struggle between him ana the fish, which he 
calls his sport; and that being over, he lands his prize, firesh 
baits his hook, and lays in for another. 

Living, some years ago, in a village on the banks of the 
Thames, I was used, in the summer months, to be much in 
a boat on the river. It chanced that, at Shepperton, where 
I had been for a few days, I frequently passed an elderly- 
gentleman in his boat, who appeared to be fishing, at differ- 
ent stations, for barbel. After a few salutations had passed 
between us, and we were become a little acquainted, I took 
occasion to inquire of him what diversion he had met with. 
** Sir,*' says he, " I have had but bad luck to-day, for I fish 
for barbel, and you know they are not to be caught like 
gudgeons." " It is very true,** answered I, " but what 
you want in tale, I suppose ^ou make up in weight.'* 
" Why, Sir," says he, " tnat is just as it happens : it is true 
I like the sport, and love to catch fish, but njy great delight 
is in going after them, I'll tell vou what. Sir," continued 
he, '* I am a man in years, and nave used the sea all my 
life [he had been an India captain], but I mean to go no 
more ; and have bought that little house which you see 
there [pointing to it], for the sake of fishing. I get into 
this boat [which he was then mopping] on a Monday 
morning, and fish on till Saturday night, for barbel, as I 
told you, for that is my delight ; and this I have done for a 
month together, and in all that while have not had one 
bite." 



Omt the wild gorso 
Look for the rose of Shiraz, ere ye seek 
Knowledge or virtue from the ill-trained sons 
Of blind indulgence, luxmy, or pride. 

Mas. West, 

Thb beginning, and progress, and end of human life resem- 
ble the origin, and growth, and decay of a plant. We both 
of us, at first, arosa from one common parent^ — ^the Earth ; 
into which we shall be again resolved. If we are not blasted 
in the bud of life ; or if, through the weakness of the frame 
and constitution, we are not bowed down again to the ground, 
still as we grow we are continually exposed to the storms 
and tempests that beat upon us, and break us down. Or 
should we be permitted to arrive at our full proportion of 
strength and height, and escape those diseases which impair 
our bloom, and tnose accidents which lie in wait to destroy 
us, yet in the course of Nature how soon do our organs 
decay, and the fountains of life dry up, our honours fall 
from our heads, and we languish, fiide, and die! — Bn, John 

TOTTIB. 

Thb Bible.— In every generation, and wherever the light 
of revelation has shone, men of all ranks, conditions, and 
states of mind, have found in this volume a correspondent 
for every movement toward the better felt in their own 
hearts. The needy soul has found supply, the feeble a help, 
the sorrowful a comfort; yea, be the recipiency the least 
that can consist with mortal life, there is an answering grace 
ready to enter. The Bible has been found a spiritual world, 
— ^spiritual, and yet at the same time outward and common 
to all. You in one place, I in another, all men somewhere 
or at some time, meet with an assurance that the hopes and 
fears, the thoughts and yearnings that proceed from, or tend 
to, a right spirit in us, are not dreams or fleeting singulari- 
ties, no voices heard in sleep, or spectres, which the eye 
suffers, but not perceives. As if on some dark night a pil- 
grim, suddenly beholding a bright star moving before him, 
should stop in fear and perplexity. But lo ! traveller after 
traveller passes by him, ana each, being questioned whither 
he is gomg, makes answer, "I am following yon guiding 
star!" The pilgrim quickens his own steps, and presses 
onward in confidence. More confident still will he be, if, 
by the way-side, he should find, here and there, ancient 
monuments, each with its votive lamp, and on each the 
name of some former pilgrim, and a record that there he had 
seen or b<^n to follow the beidgnant star!— Colbridob. 
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OPTICAL ILLUSIONS. V. 



In our last paper on this subject, we broug-ht before the 
reader the results of a series of experiments by Dr. 
Roget, and the very clear explanation which he gives of 
the causes of an apparent curvature in the spokes of a 
moving wheel, when seen through a series of parallel 
apertures. On the present occasion, we will direct our 
attention to various experiments performed by Professor 
Faraday as described a few years ago in a scientific 
journal. 

Dr. Faraday notices several instances of phenomena 
bearing considerable resemblance to those described by 
Dr. Roget. Happening to be present in a large manu- 
factory, he saw two cog-wheels which were moving with 
such velocity, that if the eye were retained immoveable, 
no distinct appearance of the cogs in either could be ob- 
served; but upon standing in such a position that one 
wheel appeared behind the other, the distinct though 
shadowy resemblance of cogs moving slowly in one 
direction was immediately seen. He also adduces an 
instance of a somewhat similar kind, as having been 
witnessed by Mr. Brunei at the Thames Tunnel. Two 
small wheels being connected together, an endless rope 
which passed over and was carried by one of them, im- 
mediately returned and passed in the opposite direction 
OTer the other, and consequently moved the two wheels 
in opposite directions with great but equal velocities. 
When viewed from a particular position, they presented 
the appearance of a wheel with immoveable radii. 

Dr. Faraday, with that manipulative ingenuity which 
80 distinguishes him in matters of science, devised means 
for illustrating many phenomena of this kind on a small 
scale. For instance, he suggests a mode of illustrating the 
phenomenon of the coach wheel, described by Dr. Roget. 
His plan is, to make a small wheel of pasteboard revolve 
before a black or dark-coloured ground; and whilst 
regarding the wheel fixedly, to traverse the space before 
it with a little barred grating also cut out of pasteboard. 
By altering the position of the grating and the direction 
of its motion, it will be seen that the straight lines in 
the wheel are always parallel to the bars of the grating, 
and that the convexity of the curved lines is always 
towards that Fide of the grating where its motion coin- 
cides in direction with the motion of the radii of the 
wheel. By varying the velocity of the wheel and the 
position of the grating, the curves present great variety 
of appearance. 

A double wheel often presents a singular appearance. 
When the two wheels of a gig or carriage in motion are 
looked at from an oblique position, so that the line of 
sight crosses the axle, the space through which the wheels 
overlap appears to be divided into a number, of fixed curved 
lines, passing from the axle of one wheel to the axle of the 
other. This is shown in an exceedingly pretty manner by 
the following arrangement, proposed by Dr. Faraday. Cut 
two equal wheels out of white cardboard, having an equal 
number of radii, from twelve to twenty or thirty, as in 
the annexed cut, fig. 1. Insert a large needle through 
their centres, so as to act as an axle for both, keeping 
them two or three inches apart. Revolve them between 
the fingers, and look at them in an oblique direction 
against a dark or black ground. The radii will then 
appear to have lost their individual existence, but will 
present the very curious appearance represented in 
fig. 2. 

When a dark-coloured wheel of a carriage is moving 
on a light-coloured road, so that the sun shines almost 
directly on its broadside, and the wheel and its shadow 
are looked at obliquely, so that the one partly overlaps 
the other, then, in the overlapping part, luminous or 
light lines will be perceived curved more or less, and 
conjoining the axle and its shadow, if the wheel and 
shadow are superposed sufficiently; or, tending to do so, 
if they are superposed only in part: the appearance being 
the more perfect as the motion is more rapid. The mode 



suggested for imitating this effect, is to make a paste- 
board wheels similar to that described in the last para 
graph,, to blacken it, to stick it on a pin, and to revolve 
it in sunshine or in candle-light before a sheet of white 
paper. An effect similar to that of fig. 3 may be thus 
produced. 

Dr. Faraday contrived a very pretty machine, by 
which, with slight adjustments, a large variety of effects 
might be produced, more or less analogous to those 
which have engaged our attention. As some of our 
readers might possibly feel inclined to construct such an 
apparatus for themselves, we will give a representation of 
it, together with a description of the mode in which it was 
constructed. 

A board was fixed upright upon the middle of another 
board, serving as a base. The upright board, repre- 
sented by the fraibework of fig. 4, was cut so as to leave 
three vertical stems, one in the middle and two at the 
ends, forming points of support, which were supplied 
with little caps made of sheet copper, and bent into the 
shape of fig. 5. These copper caps, when in their places, 
furnish four bearings for the support of two axes, one on 
each side the middle. The axes are small pieces of steel 
wire tapered at the extremities ; each lias upon it a little 
roller or disk of soft wood, which, though it can be 
moved by force from one part of the axis to another, has 
atill friction sufficient to carry the latter with it when 
turned round. These axes are made to revolve in the 
following manner. A circular copper plate about four 
inches in diameter has three pulleys of different diameter 
fixed upon its upper surface, whilst its lower surface is 
covered with a piece of sand-paper attached by cement. 
A hole is made through the centre of the plate and 
pulleys, and guarded by a brass tube, so fitted as to move 
steadily but freely upon an upright steel pin fixed in the 
middle of the centre wooden support ; when the plate is in 
its place, it rests upon the two middle rollers belonging to 
the horizontal axes, whilst it is rendered steady by the up 
right pin. The plate can easily be turned round in a hori 
zontal plane; and it then causes the two axes with their 
rollers, through the friction occasioned by the sand-paper, 
to revolve in opposite directions ; and the velocities of 
these can be made either equal to each other, or to differ 
in almost any desired ratio, by shifting the rollers upon 
the horizontal axes nearer to or farther from the centre 
of the stand. 

To produce motions of the axis in the same direction, 
on aperture was cut in the lower part of the upright 
board; a roller, turned for it, loosely fitted within the 
aperture ; and a steel pin or rod passed as an axis 
through the roller. The roller hangs in its place by 
endless lines, made of thread, passing under it, and over 
little pulleys fixed on the horizontal axes ; when, there- 
fore, it is turned by the projecting pin, it causes the re- 
volution of the axes. A variation in the velocities may 
be obtained by having the roller of different diameters 
in different parts, and by having pulleys of different 
dimensions. 

This apparatus had to carry wheels either with cogs 
or spokes, according to the nature of the experiment 
about to be tried, and the arrangement of the wheela 
was as follows. The wheels were cut out of card- 
board, with a diameter of about seven inches, and were 
formed with cogs or spokes at pleasure. A piece of 
cork, such as the end of a phial cork, about the tenth 
of an inch in thickness, was then fastened by a little soft 
cement to the middle of the wheel, and a perforation 
was made through the centre both of the cork and of 
the cardboard. The wheels could then at any time be 
put upon the axes, and, being held sufficiently firm by 
the friction of the cork, turned with them. By these 
arrangements the axes could be changed, or the wheels 
shifted, or the velocities altered, with very little trouble. 

With such an apparatus as this Dr. Faraday made 
many curious experiments, all depending, in some degree 
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or other, on the principles before explained. Two eqnkl 
cardboard wheels, with sixteen cogrs each, were mounted 
in such a way as to have equal velocities, but in opposite 
directions. When put into motion, which was easily 
done by the thumb and finger, applied to the upper 
pulley of the horizontal copper plate, they presented 
each the appearance of an uniform tint at the part cor- 
responding to the series of cogs or teeth, provided the 
eye was so placed as to see the whole of both wheels ; 
but when such a position was chosen for the eye, that 
the wheels appeared to be superposed, then in place of 
an uniform tmt, the appearance of teeth or cogs was 
seen, — ^misty, but perfectly stationary, whatever the 
degree of velocity given to the wheeL By cutting the 
cogs or teeth in the wheel nearest to the eye (the left 
one in the cut), deeper, the eye could b6 brought 
nearly into the prolongation of the axes of the wheels, 
and the phenomenon be seen in great completeness. 
The number of spectral teeth, if the term may be 
employed, presented to the eye under these circum- 
stances, was exactly double the number of teeth in either 
wheel ; thus a wheel with twelve teeth produced twenty- 
four black and twenty-four white alternations, giving 
the appearance of twenty-four teeth, with an equal num- 
ber of intervening spaces. When one wheel was made 
to move a little faster than the other, by shifting the 
wooden roller on its axis, then the spectrum travelled 
in the direction of that wheel which had the greater 
velocity; and the greater the diflTerence between the 
velocities of the two wheels, the faster did the spectral 
wheel appear to move. When the wheels were observed 
in such a direction that they only partially visually 
superposed each other, the effect took place only in 
those parts. 

In another experiment wheels were fixed on the 
machine, consisting of radii or spokes, twelve in num- 
ber, equal in length and width. When revolved alone, each 
wheel gave, with a certain velocity, a perfectly uniform 
tint, but when visually superposed there appeared a fixed 
wheel, having twenty-four spokes, equal in dimensions 
to the original spokes. Variations of the positions of 
the eye, or of the relative velocity of the two wheels, 
caused corresponding differences to occur in the spectral 
wheel. 

In observing these effects Dr. Faraday states that 
either the wheels should be black or in shade, whilst 
the part beyond is illuminated, or else that the wheels 
should be white and enlightened, whibt the part beyond 
18 in deep shade. The cog-wheels present nearly the 
same appearance in both cases, though in reality the 
parts of the spectrum which appear darkest by the one 
method are lightest by the other. The spoke wheels 
^ve a spectrum having white radii in the first method, 
and dark radii in the second. Flaoiuff the wheels 
between the eye and the clouds, on a white wall, or a 
lunar lamp, answers well for the first method, and for 
the second, merely reversing the position, and allowing 
the light to shine on the parts of the wheel towards the 
eye> whilst the back-ground is black. 
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In our next paper we shall describe other experiments 
relating to this singrular subject, made by Dr. Faraday, 
and shall also state the mode in which that philosopher, 
acquiescing in the opinion of Dr. Roget, explains and 
accounts for the production of these phenomena. 



What a fine moral does Milton inculcate throughout hia 
Paradise Lott, by showinff that all the weakness and pain 
of the rebel uigels was the natural consequence of their 
sinning. And it may in general be observed of MUton, that 
he is scarcely ever so fiur nurried on by the fire of his muse^ 
as to forget the main end of all good writing, the recom- 
mendation of virtue and religion. — Thtbr. 

^ It has always appeared to me," says Dr. Johnson, '^as one 
of the most striking passages in the visions of Quevedo, that 
which stigmatises those as flools who compldn that they 
fiiiled of happiness by sudden death. Quevedo asks. How 
can death be sudden to a beinff who always knew that he 
must die, and that the time of his death was uncertain?" 



The names of Horeb and Sinai are used interchangeablv in 
the Pentateuch, to denote the mountain on which the Law 
was given ; and this circumstance has naturally occasioned 
difficulty to commentators. The most obvious and common 
explanation is, to regard one TSinai) as the general name for 
the whole cluster, and the other (Horeb) as designating a 
particular mountain ; much as the same names are employed 
Dy the Christians at the present day. So, too, the Arabs 
now apply the name Jebel-et-Tur to the whole central ^a- 
nite r^ion; while the different moimtains of which it is 
composed are called Jebel Kfitherin, Jebel Mdsa, &c. On 
lookuiff at the subiects during our sojourn at the convent, I 
was led to a similar conclusion; applying the names how- 
ever differently, and regarding Horeb as tlie general name 
and Sinai as the particular one. Two circumstances seem 
to fiivour this conclusion. One is, that before and during 
the march of the Israelites from Egypt to the place where 
the Law was given, the latter is called only Horeb ; just as 
the Arabs now speak of going from Cairo to Jebel-et-TAr ; 
while during the sojourn of the Hebrews before the moun- 
tain, it is spoken of (with one exception) only as Sinai ; and 
after their departure, it is again referred to exclusively as 
Horeb. The other and main iact is, that while the Israel- 
ites were encamped at Rephidim, Moses was commanded to 
ffo on with the elders before the people, and smite the rock 
in Horeb, in order to obtain water for the camp. The 
necessary inference is, that some part of Horeb was near to 
Rephidim; while Sinai was yet a day's march distant. — 
BoBQisoif's Palestine. 



Thou Uncreate, Unseen, and Undefined, 
Source of all life, and Fountain of the mind, 
Penrading Spirit I whom no eye can trace; 
Felt through all time, and working in all spacer 
Imagination cannot paint that spot, 
Around, above, beneath, where Thou art not ! 

R. MoiTTGOXxar. 
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If the reader have an opportunity of looking at a map 
of the course of the Thames, he will find that the point 
at which the river Wey enters the Thames is the most 
southern during its whole course. It is at that .point 
that we resume our tour, between Chertsey and Oatlands. 
Between Chertsey Bridge and the Wey, on the Surrey 
side of the river, is Woburn Park, a beautiful seat, the 
grounds of wliich were laid out as a, forme ornie by Mr. 
Southcote, whose talents in that species of gardening 
were thus apostrophised by Mason in his English Gar- 
den: — 

On thee too, Sonthcote, shall the Muse bestow 
No vulgar praise, for thou to humblest things 
Could'st bring ennobling beauties : decked by thee,^ 
The simple farm eclipsed the garden's pride^ 
E'en as the virgin blush of innocence j 
The mimicry of art. 

Adjoining these grounds is Ham Farm, or Park, 
through which the river Wey finds its course to the 
Thames. This tributary, rising on the borders of Surrey, 
south-west of Haslemere, first takes its course by Lip- 
hook, in Hampshire : again entering Surrey it runs east- 
ward to Godalming and Guildford, having been joined 
at Shalford by a stream which rises in the commons to 
the south of Wotton, and which, though small, supplies 
a great number of mills, besides embellishing many 
pleasure-grounds in its course. From Guildford the 
Wey passes north-eastward to Woking, leaves the town 
at a small distance on the north- west, then proceeds to 

Vol. XIX. 



Weybridge, to which place it gives name, and there dis- 
charges itself into the Thames. 

Eastward of Weybridge, and following the curvature 
of the river for some distance, is the manor of Oatlands, 
once belonging to the late Duke of York, and remark- 
able for the many hands into which it has passed. Before 
the time of Henry the Eighth it belonged to the family 
of Rede, one of the members of which exchangfed it 
with the monarch for the manor of Tanbridgfe, in the 
same county. While royal property it was at intervals 
the residence of some branches of the royal family. 
Queen Elizabeth occasionally visited it ; Ann, consort of 
James the First, here built a room called the silk-worm 
room. Charles the Second settled this manor on his 
mother, Henrietta Maria, for her life. The mansion had 
been much injured during the civil wars, and after the 
death of the queen, Charles granted a lease of it to the 
Earl of St. Albans. It next passed into the possession of 
Lord Chief-Justice Herbert, upon whose atttunder it was 
granted to the Earl of Torrington. The next possessor 
and occupant was the Duke of Newcastle, from thti 
descendant of whom the Dnke of York purchased Oat* 
lands. 

We must now cross the Thames, and view the little 
village of Shepperton, the retreat of many an adherent 
of Izaak Walton. The quiet and serene beauties of the 
neighbourhood are well calculated for the mind of such 
a man as *< honest Izaak," who learned the art of angling 
on the banks of the TliaineSy and whose Anglers JVish 
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points out the spots, the employments'} <ind the associa- 
tions which delighted him. 

I in these flowery meads would be x 

These crystal streams should solace me^ 

To whose harmonious bubbling noise 

I with my angle would rejoice. 

Or, on that bank, feel the west wind 

Breathe health and plenty, please my mind, 

To see sweet dew-drops kiss these flowers. 

And then washed ofi^ by April showers : 

Here hear my Kenna sing a song ; 

There see a blackbird feed her young. 

Or a laverock build her nest : 

Ilere give my weary spirits rest, 

And raise my low-pitched thoughts above 

Earth, or what poor mortals love : 

Thus free from law-suito, and the noise 

Of princes* courts, I would rejoice, 

Or with my Bryan and a book 

Loiter long days near Shawford brook $ 

There tit by him and eat my meat, 

There tee the «im both riBo and set ; 

Tiiere bid good morning to next day. 

There meditate mv time away 

And angle on, and beg to have 

A quiet paiiage to a weloome grave. 

While speaking of thii prince of anglers, we may 
remark that the Thames, near the spot at which we have 
now arrived, abounds with almost every different species 
of fish that is to be found in other British rivers, such 
as perch, eels, roach» dace, bleak, barbel. The roach, 
it is said, are never seen below London bridge; tho 
others are found as low as the water continues fresh. 
Flounders are seldom found above Fulham, whither they 
are conveyed by the tide. The salmon appears in the 
river about the middle of February, its capture being 
prohibited during certain of the autumnal and winter 
months. The sluul» like the salmon, is a fish of passage ; 
it appears about the beginning of June, the usual weight 
being from four to five pounds. 

Again we cross to the .Surrey side of the river, and 
pay a passing visit to the town of Walton. It has been 
stated, but on what grounds we do not know, tliat Wal- 
ton was formerly in the county of Middlesex, but that, 
three or four hundred years ago, the old channel of the 
Thames was changed by an inundation, by which also a 
church was destroyed. At about a furlong above the 
bridge, at Walton, is a place called Cowcy Stakes, where, 
according to some authorities, Caesar passed the Thames. 
Stout stakes, driven into the bed of the river at this 
place, have been a source of much conjecture and -dis- 
cussion. Bede stated that the Britons had stationed 
themselves on the other side of the river, and had 
fenced the bank with sharp stakes, securely driven into 
the ground: these stakes he describes as being as thick 
as a man's thigh, and as being soldered or pointed with 
Jead at the bottom, as if to make them penetrate more 
easily into tho ground. It has, however, been justly 
observed by others that the object of driving these 
stakes could hardly have been the prevention of Caesar's 
attempt to cross the river, since the stakes range 
directly across from bank to bank. Others have sup- 
posed that they are merely remains of a fishing-weir. 
Mr. Bray, the historian of Surrey, was informed by a 
fisherman, who had lived at Walton, and known the 
river all his life, that at this place he had taken up 
several stakes, of the thickness of his thigh, about six 
feot long, shod with iron, the wood very black, and so 
hard as to turn the edge of an axe. Mr. Speaker 
Onslow had a set of knife and fork handles made from 
them, which, when worked, were as black, hard, and 
heavy, as ebony. Whatever might have been the pur- 
pose for which these stakes were driven into the river, 
the remains of Roman camps in the neighbourhood 
«eem to afford some support to the opinion that this 
was the spot at which Csssar crossed the river. 

Near Walton are the beautiful grounds of Paine's 



Hill, long celebrated for the skill with which they were 
laid out by their proprietor, the Hon. Charles Hamilton. 
A considerable part of these grounds on the north side 
was taken from the barren heath ; the south side was a 
bank above the river Mole, which runs at the foot of it. 
Availing himself of the inequalities of the land, he 
made his plantations and placed his buildings with the 
utmost judgment, and formed a spacious piece of water, 
which, though considerably above the bed of the river, 
is supplied from it by a simple but ingenious contrivance. 
Horace Walpole, in his Observations on Gardef9ing, 
speaks with much oonunendation of these grounds. He 
distinguishes — 

ThriBe kinds of gardens, — ^the garden which connects itself 
with the park, the ornamental farm, and the forest or savage 
garden, by which I mean that kind of Alpine scenery, com- 
posed almost wholly of pines and firs, a few birch, and such 
trees as assimilate with a savage and mountainous country. 
Mr. Charles Hamilton, at Paine's Hill, has in my opinion 
given a perfect example of this mode in the utmost bound- 
ary of his garden. All is great and foreign and rude, the 
walks seem not deaiffned, but out through the wood of 
pines, and tlie style or tha whoU if lo grand, and conducted 
with so serious an air (d wild and uncultivatad extent^ that 
when vou look down on thia leeming fotm^ you are 
amased to find only a fiiw aora. 

The church at Walton contains tba tombs of several 
persons of some notoriety, among whom it William 
Lilly, the Astrologer. In the chanoet are preserved 
several brass plates, which serve to record a very sin- 
gular feat of activity. They appear to have been once 
laid over a grave stone. On one of these plates, John 
Selwyn, his wife, and eleven children, are represented 
in a praying posture : on another plate he is seen seated 
on the back of a stag, holding by one of the animal's ^ 
horns with his left hand, and plunging a sword into its ' 
neck with his right. It appears, from a black-letter in- 
scription, that this John Selwyn was under-keeper of the 
park at Oatlands, in the reign of Queen Elisabeth : the 
Dugle*hom, the badge of his oi&oe, is apparent on the 
plates. This man, according to a tradition which seems 
to be supported by the testimony of the monument, was 
extremely famous from his streng^, agility, and skill in 
horsemanship, specimens of all of which he exhibited 
before the queen, at a grand stag-hunt in that park. 
While attending at the hunt, as was the duty of his 
office, he, in the heat of the chase, suddenly leaped frooi 
his horse, upon the back of the stag, both running at 
the same time with the utmost speed, and not only kept 
his seat gracefully, in spite of every effort of the 
affrighted beast, but, drawing his sword, guided him 
with it towards the queen, and when near to her, 
plunged it into his throat, so that the stag fell dead at 
her feet. 

Proceeding down the river from Walton, the view on 
either side is bounded by the osiers with which its banks 
are thickly covered, till the elegant village of Sunbury 
appears, presenting a. long range of fine domestic struc- 
tures, among whicli Sunbury Place, at its easteim extre- 
mity, is seen to great advantage from the river. This 
mansion, some years ago the residence of the Hon. 
Percy Wyndhara, has four fronts, with a pavilion at 
each corner. The grounds are extensive, ana the plea- 
sure^awn and plantations disposed with considerable 
taste and judgment. The ornamental dwellings of this 
handsome village are not confined to the margin of the 
river. The road leading northward to the common is 
bordered by many detaclied villas, with good continuous 
pleasure-grounds, and such likewise occur in other parts 
of the parish. Kempton Park contains an extensive man- 
sion, built, in imitation of the Gothic style, by the late 
Mr. Hill, proprietor of the gunpowder mills on Houns- 
low Heath. On this domain stood a palace of our 
early kings, of the existence of which no tradition re- 
mains, though an inquisition, taken by order of Edward 
the Tliird, in 1331, and preserved among the records of 
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the Tower, describes it as having fallen into a dangerous 
state of dilapidation, and it was probably demolished at 
that time to save the expense of repairs. 

The tourist next reaches Hampton Bridge, with the 
village of Hampton adjoining. In the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, Hampton belonged to Earl Algar, a 
powerful Saxon nobleman, and after the Norman Con- 
quest it was held by Walter de St. Valeri, who probably 
gavo the advowson of the living to the priory of Takely, 
in E^scx, which was a a^l to trie abbey of St. Valeri, in 
Picardy, but the manor subsequently became the property 
of Sir Robert Gray, whose widow, in 1211, left it to the 
Knights Hospitallers, and they at one period had an 
establishment here for the sisters of that order. Three 
centuries afterwards it passed into the hands of the 
Crown, under circumstances which we shall detail when 
describing Hampton Court Palace. 

The village of Hampton stands about one mile and a 
half from the palace, on the north side of the lliames. 
It contains several handsome villas, particularly one 
which belonged to the celebrated Garrick, on the Idwn 
in front of which is a small temple dedicated to Shak- 
spere. Hampton Court Bridge, which is of wood, has a 
light and pleasing effect. There is also a ferry over the 
river at the village of Hampton, for carriages and foot- 
passengers. 

By far the most attractive object at or near Hampton 
is Hampton Court Palace, a description of which we 
must defer to our next paper. 



THE PATAGONIANS. 

Captain Kino, of H.M.S. Adventur0, was engaged, 
with the expedition under his direction, for several years 
in surveying the southern chores of South America. 
The Adventure and the Beagle entered the Strait of 
Magalhaens (commonly called Magellan,) in the latter 
end of December, 1826. This was, of course, the 
summer season of these regions. Captain King thus 
describes his first interview with the Patagonians. 

In the evening an Indian was observed on honeback 
riding to and iw upon the beach, but the weather prevented 
my sending a boat until the next morning, when Lieut. 
Cooke went on shore to. communicate with him and other 
Indiana who appeared, soon after dawn, upon the beach. On 
landing, he was received without the least distrust. They 
were eight or ten in number, consisting of an old man and 
his wife, three young men, and the rest children, all 
mounted on good hoi-ses. The woman, who appeared to be 
about fifty years of age, was seated astride upon a pile of 
skins, hung round with joints of fresh guanaco meat* and 
dried horseflesh. They were all wrapped in mantles, made 
chiefly of the skins of guanacoes. These mantles were 
large enough to cover the whole body. Borne were made of 
skins of the zorillo, or skunk, an animal like the pole-cat, 
but ten times more offensive; and others, of skins of the 
puma. 

The tallest of the Indians, excepting the old man, who 
did not dismount, was rather less than six feet in height. 
All were robust in appearance, and with respect to the head, 
length of body, and breadth of shoulders, of gigantic size ; 
therefore, when on horseback, or seated in a boat, they 
appeared to be tall, as well as large men. In proportion to 
the parts above-mentioned, their extremities were very small 
and short, so that when standing they seemed but of mode- 
rate size, and their want of proportion was concealed by the 
mantle, which enveloped the body entirely, the bead aiid 
feet being the only ports exposed. 

When Mr. Cooke landed, lie presented some medals (pro- 
vided for the purpose of giving awav to tlie Indians,) to the 
oldest man, and the woman : ana suspended them round 
their necks. A friendly feeling beinfi^ establiaheid, the 
natives dismounted, and even permitted oar men to ride 
their horses, without evincing the least displeasure at Uie 
free advantage taken of their good nature. 

Mr. Cooke returned to the ship with three natives, whom 
he had induced to go with us to Elizabeth Island ; the others 

• The ikth of tlie guMMM, «r Uant; which na? U tented the 

camel of South America. 



were to meet them and provide us with gnanaco meat, 
to which arrangement the elders of the family had, after 
much persuasion, assented. At first they objected to their 
companions embarking with us, unless we left hostages for 
their safety ; but as tJiis was refused they did not press the 
point, and* the three young men embarked. They went on 
Doard singing, in high glee. 

While the ship was getting under wny, I went ashore to 
a large number of Indians, who were waiting on the beach. 
When my boat landed they were mounted and collected in 
one place. I was surprised to hear the woman accost me in 
Spanish ; of which, however, she knew but a tew woi-ds. 
Having presented medals to each of the party, they dis- 
mounted (excepting the elders), and in a few minutes became 
quite familiar. By this time Cap t. Stokes had landed, with 
sevei-al of his ofhcci's, who increased our party to neai-ly 
double the number' of theirs ; notwithstanding which they 
evinced neither fear or uneasiness. The woman, whose name 
was Maria, wished to be very communicative ; she told me 
that the man was her husband, and that she had five child- 
dren. One of the young men, whom we afterwards found 
to be a sen of Maria, who was a principal person of the 
tribe, was mounted upon a very fine horse, well groomed, 
and equipped with a bridle and saddle that would have done 
credit to a iTsi)ectable horseman of Buenos Ayres or Monte 
Video. The young man wore heavy brass spura, like thoso 
of the Guacos of Buenos Ayi-es. The juvenile and feminine 
appearance of this youth made us think he was Maria's 
daughter, nor was it until a subsequent visit that our mis- 
take was discovered. The absence of whiskei-s and l>eard 
gives all the younger men a very effeminate look, and many 
cannot be distinginshed in appearance fi*ora the women, but 
by the mode in which they wrap their mantles around them, 
and by their hair, which is turned up and confined by a 
fillet of worsted yam. The women cross their mantle over 
the breast like a shawl, and fasten it together with two 
iron pins or skewers, round which are twisted strings of 
beads and other ornaments. They also wear their hair di- 
vided, and gatheix'd into long tresses or tails, which hang 
one before each car ; and those who have short hair, wear 
fiilse tails made of horee-hair. Under their mantle the 
women wear a sort of petticoat, and the men a triangular 
piece of hide instead of breeches. Both sexes sit astride, 
but the women upon a heap of skins and mantles when 
ridinff. Both sexes wear boots made of the sklna of horses' 
hind legs, of which the parts about the hock-joints serve for 
the heels. 

The only weapons which we observed with these people 
were the uolas, or balls, precisely similar to those used by 
the Pampas Indians; but they arc fitter for hunting than 
for offence or defence. Some are furnished with tluee balls, 
but, in general, there arc only two. Tlicsc balls arc made 
of small bags or pui-ses of hide, moistened, filled with iron 
pyrites, or some other heavy substance, and then dried. 
They are about the size of a hen's cggt and attached to tho 
extremities of a thon*?, three or four yards in length. To 
use them, one ball is held in tlie hand, and the other swimg 
sevcml times round the head until both are thrown at tlio 
object, which they rarely miss. They wind round it vio- 
lently, and, if it be an animal, throw it down. The bolas, 
with three balls, similarly connected together, arc thrown 
in the same manner. 

As more time could not be spared, we went on board.—' 
The wind having been very strong and against the tide, the 
ship had much motion, wAich made our ratagonian passen- 
gers very sick. TIiq next day, tlie wind proved contrary, 
and the Patagonians showed much uneasiness at being 
kept on board so much longer than they exi)ected ; but, 
as they seemed to understand the cause of their deten- 
tion, and as their sickness ceased when we reached smooth 
water, they gradually recovei'ed their good humour, and be- 
came very communicative. As well as we could nndeiistand 
their pronunciation, their names were Cojgh, Coichi, 
and Aighen. The Indians of Tieri-a del Fuego, with 
whom they are not on friendly terms, are designated by 
them Sapellios. This name was applied to them in a con- 
temptuous manner. 

Aigheu's features were remai-kaWy diflfcrent finom those 
of his companions. Instead of a fiat nose, his was aquiline 
and prominent, and his countenance was full of expression. 
He proved to be good-tempered and easily pleased; and 
whenever a shade of melancholy began to appear, our assu- 
rance of landing him on the morrow, restored his good 
humour, which was shown by singing and laughing. 

Cokhi's head was long and flat, at the top ; the forehead 
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broad and high, but covdred with hair within an inch and 
a half of the evebrow, which had scarcely any hair. Th« 
eyes were smail^ the nose was shorty the mouth wide, and 
the lips thick. Neck short, and shoulders wry broad, Thf 
arms were short, and wanting in muscle, as were also the 
thighs and legs. The body was long and large, and the 
breast broad and expanded ; his height nearly six feet. 

The next day we rounded Elizabeth Island, and reached 
Cape Negro, whero we landed the Indians, after making 
them several useful presents, and sending some trifles by 
Aighen to Maria, who, with her tribe, had lighted lai^ge 
fires about the countiy behind Feckett's Harbour, to invitd 
us to land. Our passengers frequently pointed to them, 
telling us that they were made by Mana, who had brought 
plenty of guanaco meat for us. 

, In the following May the Adventure was again in 
the same neighbourhood. 

After the gale had abated, we proceeded with fair weather 
and a light breeze to the Second Narrow, when the wind 
fell ; but the tide being in our favour we passed rapidly 
through. On a hill near us we observed three or four 
Patagonian Indians standing together, and their horses 
feeding close to them. A fire was soon kindled, to^ attract 
our notice, to which signal we replied by showing our 
colours ; and had we not already communicated with these 
people, we should certainly have thought them giants, for 
they ** loomed very larve*' as they stood on the summit of 
the hill. This optical deception must doubtless have been 
caused by mirage : the haze has always been observed to be 
yery great during fine weather and a hot day, arising from 
rapid evaporation of the moisture so abundantly deposited 
on the surface of the ground, in all parts of the Strait. 

As soon as the Patiu^nians found they were noticed, they 
mounted, and rode along the shore abreast of us, being 
joined by other parties, untU the whole number could not 
have been less than forty. Several foals and dogs were with 
them. Having anchored in Gregory Bay, where I intended 
remaining for two days to communicate with them, I sent 
up a rocket, burnt a blue lieht, and dispatched Lieutenant 
Cooke on shore to ask for a large supply of guanaco meat, 
for which we would pay in knives ana beads. The boat re- 
turned on board immediately, bringing four natives, tliree 
men, and Maria. This rather remarkable woman must 
have been, judging by her appearance, about forty years old ; 
i^e is said to have been bom at Assuncion, in Paraguay, but 
I think the place of her birth was nearer Buenos Ayres. 
She spoke broken, but intelliG;ible, Spanish, and stated her- 
self to be sister of Bysante, the cacique of a tribe near the 
Santa Crnz River, who is an important personage, on account* 
of his size (which Muia described to be immense,) and his 
riches. In speaking of him, she said he was veiy rich; he 
had many mantles, and also many hides (^* muy rico, tiene 
muchas mantas y tambien muchos cueros.' ) One of Maria's 
companions, a brother of Bysante, was the tallest and largest 
man of this tribe ; and tliough he only measured six feet in 
height, his body was lai^e enough for a much taUer man. 
He was in great affliction ; his daughter had died only two 
days before our arrival ; but, notwithstanding his sad story, 
wnich soon found him friends, it was not long before he 
became quite intoxicated, and began to sing and voa on the 
subject of his misfortunes, with a sound more like the bel- 
lowing of a bull than the voice of a human being. Upon 
applymg to Maria, who was not quit« so tipsy as her bro- 
tner, to prevent him from making such hideous noises, she 
laughed and said, " Oh, nevermind, he's drunk, poor fellow I 
his daughter is dead," (£e boracho, povreeito, murio su 
hija); and then, assuming a serionstone, she looked towards 
the sky, and muttered in her own languafi;e a sort of prayer 
or invocation to their chief demon, or ruling sopirit, whom 
Pigafetta, the companion and historian of M^^alnaetis, called 
SdeifoSy which Admiral Bumey supposes to have been the 
original of one of Shakspeare's names in the Tempest : — 
..... . His art is of such power, 

He could control my dam's god Setebos. 

Maria's dress was similar to that of other females of the 
tribe; but she wore ear-rings, made of medals stamped with 
a figure of the Virgin Mary, which with the brass pin that 
secured her mantle across her breast, were given to her by 
one Lewis, who had passed by in an American sailing ves- 
sel, and who, we understood from her, had made them 
"Christians." 

I accompanied Maria to the shore. On landing, she con- 
ducted me to the place where her family, were seated round 
her property. They consbted of Ma n uift 1| her husband. And 



three children. Hie eldest beinj^ known by the appellation of 
Capitan Chico, or ^ Little Chief." A skin being spread out 
for me to sit on, the family and the greater part of the tribe 
collected around. Maria then presented me with several 
mantles and skins, for which I gave in return, a sword, 
remnants of red baize, knives, scissors, looking-glasses, and 
beads : of the latter I afterwiurds distributed bunches to all 
the children, a present whieh caused evident satis&ction to 
the mothers, many of whom also obtained a share. The 
receivers were selected by Maria, who directed me to tlie 
youngest children first, then to the elder ones, and lastly to 
the girls and women. It was curious and amusing to wit- 
ness the order with which this scene was conducted, and the 
remarkable patience of the children, who, with the greatest 
anxiety to possess their trinkets, neither opened their lips, 
nor held out a hand, until she pointed to them in succession. 

Having told Maria that I had more things to dispose of 
for guanaco meat, she dismissed the tribe from around me, 
and, saying she was going for meat, mounted her horse, and 
rode off at a brisk pace. 

On her return, with a very small quantity of guanaco 
meat, her husband told her that I had been very inquisitive 
about a red baize bundle, which he told me contained 
" Cristo.*' upon which she said to me, ** Quiere mirar mi 
Cristor* (Do you wish to see my Christ^) and then, upon 
my nodding assent, called around her a number of the tnbe, 
who immediately obeyed her summons. Many of tlie 
women, however, remained to take care of their valuables. 
A ceremony then took place. Maria, who by the lead slie 
took in the proceedings, appeared to be high priestess as well 
as cacique of the tribe, began by pulverising some whitish 
earth in the hollow of her hand, and then taking a mouth- 
ful of water, spat from time to time upon it, until she had 
formed a pigment, which she distributed to the rest, reserv- 
ing only sufficient to mark her &ce, eyelids, arms, and hair 
with the figure of the cross. The manner in which this 
was done was peculiar. After rubbing the paint in her left 
hand smooth wiUi the palm of the rigiit, she scored marks 
across the punt, and again others at right angles, leaving 
the impression of as many crpsses, which she stamped upon 
different parts of her body, rubbing" the paint and marking 
the crosses afresh, after every stamp was made. 

The men, after having marked themselves in a similar 
manner (to do which some stripped to the waist, and 
covered all their body with impressions), proceeded to do 
the same to the boys, who were not permitted to perform 
this part of the ceremony themselves. Manuel, Maria's 
husband, who seemed to be her chief assistant on the occa- 
sion, then took firom the folds of the sacred wrapper an awl, 
and with it pierced eitlfer the arms or ears of all the party, 
each of whom presented in turn, pinched up between the 
finger and thumb, that portion of flesh which was to be per- 
forated. The object evidently was to lose blood, and those 
from whom the blood flowed n-ecly showed marks of satis- 
^ction, while some whose wounds bled but little unden^-ent 
the operation a second time. 

When Manuel had finished he gave the awl to Maria, 
who pierced his arm, and then, witn great solemnity and 
care, muttering and talking to herself in Spcmish, (not two 
words of whicn could I catch, although I knelt down dose 
to her, and listened with tiie greatest attention,) she removed 
two or three wrappers, and exposed to our view a small 
figure, carved in wood, representing a dead person, stretched 
out, • ♦ • ♦ ♦ Each fanuly possesses its own household 
god, a small wooden image, about three inches in length, 
the rough imitation of a man's head and shoulders, which 
they consider as the representative of a superior being, 
attributing to it all the good or evil that happens to them. 



A OBMTLBHAN, who had recently become known to the 
bishop, asked me one day to let him look into a copy of the 
Prote$tan$ Kempis. He opened the volume at p. 269, and, 
pointing to a note at the foot of the page, he observed that 
** he knew a family, which had been led to study the works 
of Bishop Taylor, (whom previoudy they had known only 
by name,) by that single note of Bishop Jebb." His quo- 
tation made so deep an impression, that the family in ques- 
tion procured Taylor's works on the stren^ of it; and had 
fionce become intimately conversant with his writings. The 
anecdote is a proof of the service which may be rendered, in 
a line or two, where taste and judgment are directed to the 
promotion of good. This one quotation was, probably, moi-e 
efiective than the most laboured panfiAfyric.-^FoBszBR's //^e 
ofBkhop JM. ^^ 
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THE HAWK-MOTH. 



The helpless crawling caterpillar trace 

From the first period of his reptile race; 

Clothed in dishonour, on the leafjr spray 

Unseen, he wears his silent hoars svrar. 

Till satiate grown of all that ttfs sopptiea. 

Self taught the roluntary marlyT dies. 

Deep under earth his darkling coarse he beadf» 

And to the tomb a willing guest descends: 

There long secluded in Ids lonely cell 

Forgets the sun, and bi^ the world fiureweO: 

O'er the wide waste the wintry tempests reign.* 

And driving snows usurp the firosen plain: 

In vain the tempests beat, the whirlwind blows. 

No storms can violate his grave's repose. 

But, when revolving months have won their war, 

When smile the woods, and when the zephyrs play, 

When laughs the vivid world in Sommer's Uocun, 

He bursts and flies triumphant fiom the tomb; 

And while his new-bom beauties he displays, 

With conscious joy his altered form surveys; 

Mark while he moves amid the sunny beam, 

O'er his soft wings the varying lustre gleam; 

Lannched into air on purple plumes he soars, 

Gay natures fltce with wanton glance ezplons, 

Proud of his various beauties wings his way, 

And spoils the ftorest flowers, himself more tali than they ! 

And deems weak man the futiire promise vain, 

Whoi worms can die, and glorious rise again? 




Sphvix Nerion 

The Sphinxes, or Hawk-moths, belong to a very interest- 
ing family of lepidopterous* insects ; which family has 
been named Crepuscularia, from the circumstance that 
many of the species are observed chiefly, during the morn- 
ing and evening twilight. These insects are distinguished 
by the antennae, which are prismatic or fusiform, and 
usually thickest in the middle. Their colours are in 
general agreeably varied, the under wings being often 
banded. They fly with great strength and celerity, 
owing to the extent and firm consistence of their wings, 
the powerful muscles by which they are moved, and the 
bird-like manner in which their taper bodies are poised. 
During flight they produce a strong humming noise, 
occasioned by the rapid vibration of these wings, which 
renders their approach easily perceptible. Instead of 
settling upon flowers, like bees and other insects, they 
are frequently observed merely to hover over or before 
them, and to extend their long tubular trunks towards 
the nectaries. This peculiar hovering motion has ob- 
tained for them the appellation of Hawk-moths. The 
motions of one of these insects is beautifully described by 
Miss Mitford, who, in noticing her garden, traces " the gay 
gambols of the common butterflies, as they sport around 
the dahlias, or watches that rarer moth, which the couii- 
try-people, fertile in pretty names, call the bee-bird; that 
bird-like insect which flutters in the hottest days over 
the sweetest flowers, inserting its long proboscis into the 
small tubes of the jasmine, and hoveling over the scarlet 

* The insects of this order ware named by LinniBiis Lbpidoptbra, or 
winged with tealet; that is, the wings are covered with imbricated scales 
or feathers, presenting to the naked eve only the appearance of mere parti- 
dea of dust or powder, bat exhibituig under thie microBcope a regular 
seriaa of icatosor tethen, pecoUar, as to ihiq^ or siae, to oachipoeiea* 



flowers of the geranium, whose bright colour seems re 
fleeted on its own featiiery breast; that insect which 
seems so thoroughly a creature of the air, never at rest, 
always when feeding self-poised and self-supported, and 
whose wings in their motion have a sound so deep, so 
full, so lulling, an.d so musical ; nothing so pleajsant as to 
sit amid that mixture of the flower and the leaf, watching 
the bee-bird." 

The caterpillars of these moths vary greatly in their 
forms, especially in the fore-part of the body. In some 
this part is susceptible of great elongation, like the trunk 
of an elephant, whence those species are called elephant 
hawk-moths. This motion is effected when the insect is 
feeding or seeking food, at which time the neck assumes 
a narrow conical form, truncated in front, the head and 
face forming the truncated part ; when in repose they 
withdraw this elongation. Other species devate the 
fore-part of the body, while the rest of the body is applied 
flat to the surface on which it rests, which posture, re- 
sembling that of the Eg}'ptian sphinx, has furnished a 
name to the insects. In some the skin is of so tough or 
flexible a texture, as to be capable of bearing great pressure 
without injury. Bonnet pressed the grub of the privet 
hawk-moth under water, till it was as flat and empty as 
the finger of a glove, yet within an hour it became 
plump and lively, as if nothing 'had happened. These 
caterpillars have also a horn on the eleventh ring, 
directed backwards, and a little curved. This, from its 
figure and direction, has been supposed an offensive or 
defensive weapon ; but no one has observed the insect 
make use of it for such purposes. Besides, though 
called a horn, it is of a fleshy substance, and too soft to 
inflict any injury. 

The caterpillars of the hawk-moths are smooth, and 
furnished with sixteen legs, the ten posterior being called 
pro-legs f; they are of cylindric form. They live soli- 
tarily, and feed on the leaves of vegetables. They are 
at first very active, and when disturbed, fall from the 
leaf upon which they were placed, suspending themselves 
by a thread; when more aged they become sluggish. 
They undergo the chrysalis state and make their cocoons 
in the earth, or upon its surface covered with leaves. 
The chrysalis state generally lasts seven or eight months. 

One of the most elegant insects of this genus is the 
Sphinx Ligustriy or Privet hawk-moth. It is a large 
insect, measuring nearly four inches ana a half from 
wing's end to wing's end; the upper wings are of a 
brewn colour most elegantly varied or shaded with 
deeper and lighter streaks and patches ; the under wings 
and body are of a fine rose colour, barred with transverse 
black stripes. The caterpillar, which is very large, is 
smooth, and of a fine green, with seven oblique purple 
and white stripes along each side ; and furnished at the 
hinder part with the horn referred to above. This beau- 
tiful caterpillar is often found in the. months of July 
and August feeding on the privet, the lilac, the poplar, 
and some other trees, and generally changes to a chry- 
salis in August or September, retiring for that purpose 
to a considerable depth beneath the surface of the ground, 
and after casting its skin, continuing during the whole 
winter in a dormant state, the sphinx emerging from it 
in the succeeding June. 

Sphinx ocellata is perhaps still more beautiful : it is 
rather smaller than the preceding: the body is brown, as 
also the wings, which are finely clouded with different 
shades, while the lower wings are of a bright rose colour, 
each marked with a fine ocellated black spot, with a blue 

•f Those caterpillars which spin silk, oftenitocape a tall or elude danger 
by means of the silken line which they produce. Witii this line they oft^ 



drop through a space of several feet, and frequently disappoint a bird that has 
marked them out for a prey. When the danger is over, the caterpillar re- 
turns to its former situation by climbing its silken cable, for which purpose 
its fin^legs are furnished with a curved claw ; while the pro-legs, as thcj 
are called, are well adapted for holding it firm to the branch when it haa 
regained it, the pro-legs being constructed on the principle of ibrming a 
vacuum, like the leather sucker with which boys lift and drag stones. So 
difficult b it to remove a caterpillar from a brandi without iiyury, that 
odlecton usually cat off the branch and bear the insect away upon it. 
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interior circle, and a black centre. This insect nroceeds 
from a green caterpillar of a rough or Bhagreen-like sur- 
facC) marked on each side by seven oblique yellowish - 
vrhite streaks, and furnished like the preceding with a 
horn at the tail. It is principally found on the willow ; 
it retires underground in August or September to 
undergo its changes, and re-appears in the following 
June as a perfect insect. 

The most remarkable of all European insects of this 
genus is the Sphinx Atropos of Linnaeus. This is 
larger than the two former; the upper wings are of a 
fine dark grey, with slight markings of orange and white ; 
the under wings are bright orange, marked by a pair of 
transverse black bands : the body is also orange-coloured, 
marked at the sides with black bars, while along the top 
of the back from the thorax to the tail runs a broad blue- 
grey stripe: on the top of the thorax is a very large 
patch, of a most singular appearance, exactly resembling 
the usual aspect of a skull, or death's head ; it is of a 
pale grey, varied with dull ochre colour and black. 
This peculiar appearance has given to the insect the 
name of the Death's-head moth, a figure of which may 
be seen by referring to Saturday Ma^aziney Vol. I^ 
p. 69, with some ingenious remarks thereon by the au- 
thor of the Journal of a NaturalUt. 

When in the least disturbed or irritated, this insect 
emits a stridulous sound, something like the squeaking 
of a bat or mouse, and from this circumstance, as well 
as the symbol of mortality which is impressed upon it, 
it is held in much dread by uneducated persons in 
several parts of Europe, its appearance being regarded as 
a kind of ill omen, or harbinger of approaching fate. 
We are informed by the celebrated Reaumur, that the 
members of a female convent in France were thrown 
into great consternation by the appearance of one of 
these insects, which happened to fly in during the even- 
ing at the door of the dormitory. A numl^r of these 
insects appeared some years ago in the province of Bre- 
tagne to the great terror of the peasants, who believed 
them to be the cause of certain epidemic maladies, 
which then prevailed in that country. In the Isle of 
France the natives believe that the dust cast from the 
wings of this insect in flying through an apartment, is 
productive of blindness to the visual organs on which it 
falls. 

The caterpillar from which this curious sphinx pro- 
ceeds, is in the highest degree beautiful, and far surpasses 
in size every other European insect of the kind. It 
sometimes measures nearly five inches in length, and is 
of considerable thickness : its colour is bright yellow ; 
the sides are marked by a row of seven most elegant 
broad stripes or bands of a mixed violet and sky-blue 
colour; the tops of these bands meet on the back in so 
many angles, and are varied on that part with jet-black 
spots : it is furnished with the usual horny appendage 
on the last joint. 

This caterpillar is principally found on the potato 
and the jasmine, these plants being its favourite food. 
It usually changes into a chrysalis at the latter end of 
the month of August, and the complete insect emerges 
in the following month: but some individuals have 
been observed to remain uncbanged till the following 
summer. 

S, hippophaes is an inhabitant of Dauphiny: the 
larva, either to avoid the glare of light, or the attacks of 
enemies, conceals itself during the day beneath the dead 
leaves at the roots of trees, and emerges only at night 
for the purpose of seeking food. 

The sphinx affords a striking emblem of the change 
which we ourselves shall undergo, when our present life 
has terminated. When the first period of the insect's 
life has passed, it retires to the earth, and there remains 
buried during several months ; it then rises to the sur- 
face, and bursting from the confinement of its tomb, 
commences a being of powers comparatively so exalted, 



and of beauty so superior, as not to be beheld without the 
highest admiration. 

The plan of nature, in creatingthese sylph-likc inluibit< 
ants of air is wonderful indeed. Who could ever pre-sup- 
pose that so lively, delicate, and brilliant an insect as a 
hutterflv, so airy m its habits, and so fastidious in its food, 
should be derived irom a crawling, voracious worm ? The 
butterfly, on issuing from its cocoon, is entirely formed. 
Nothing of its prior state remains. Its figure, its habits, 
all, in a word, is so changed, that it can no longer be i-ecog- 
nised. The butterfly is agility itself, and grace personified. 
It appears to disdain the earth, and in its magnificent robe 
to seek the skies, while it is sustained with nectar like tlie 
fabled divinities of old. Issuing from its dark cradle, it 
seems to rejoice in its nsw-bom existence, to court the sun- 
beam, or delight in recoffnising the groves or fields where 
its laborious infimcy had been passed. Its life is now a 
scene of perpetual enjoyment. It wanders from flower to 
flower, continually in pursuit of the pleasures of novelty 
and change. — GaiFriTn s Cuvisit. 



In March last^ as I was repairing to the native village of 
Bustem, to survey a bridge which was thrown across the 
road, on my route ftortk the station of Jellasore, on crossing 
the Soubunreeka river, my attention was attracted to a 
number of human skeletons, which lay scattered in various 
directions upon the white sands adjacent to the course of 
the stream. Upon inquiry I learned that these unfor- 
tunate relics were the remains of pilgrims who were 
on their road to the great pagoda of Juggernaut, and had 
been drowned two evenings before by means of a ferry-boat 
sinking with them during a violent north-wester. On my 
approaching several of these sad vestiges of mortality, I per- 
ceived that the fledi had been completely devoured from 
the bones by Pariah dogs, vultures, and otner obscene ani- 
mals. The only portion of ths several corpses I noticed 
that remained entire and untouched were the bottoms of the 
feet and ths insides of the hands, and this extraordinary 
circumstance immediately brought to mind that remarkable 
passage recorded in the Second Book of Kings, relating to 
the death and iiltimate fate of Jezebel, who was, as to her 
body, eaten of dogs, and nothing remained of her but the 
" palms of her hands and the soles of her feet." The 
former narrative may afford us corroborative proof of the 
rooted antipathy that the dog has to prey upon the human 
hands and feet. Why such should he tlie case remains a 
mysteiy. — From an Indian Correspondent of the Timet. 



Ok all sides, are we not driven to the conclusion that, of the 
things whicn man can do or make here below, by far the 
most momentous, wonderful, and worthy are the things that 
we call Books ! Those poor bits of rag-paper, with black 
ink on them, from the daily newspaper to the sacred Hebrew 
Book, what have they not done I what am they not doing ! 
For, indeed, whatever be the outward form of the thing, 
(bits of paper, as we say, and black ink ) is it not verily, at 
bottom, the highest act of man's faculty that produces a 
book ? It is the Thought of man,— the true thaumaturgic 
virtue, by which man works all things whatsoever. All 
that he does, and brings to pass, is the vesture of a Thought. 
This London City, with all its houses, palaces, steam- 
engines, cathe^r^ and huffe immeasurable traffic and 
tumult, what is it but a thought, — ^but millions of thoughts 
made into one, — a huee immeasurable spirit of a TnoiroHT, 
embodied in brick, in iron, smoke, dust, palaces, parliaments, 
Hackney coaches, Katherine Docks, and the rest of it ! 
Not a brick was made but some man had to think of tlie 
making of tliat brick. The thing we called " bits of paper 
with traces of black ink *' is the^res< embodiment a thought 
of man can liave. No wonder it is, in all ways, the activest 
and noble8t.*-^i.RLTLB. 

During the preceding year Tuweilib had spent a fortnight 
in and near the neat plmn el-K&'a, not far from Mount Ser- 
bil, pasturing his camels* witliout a drop of water for him- 
self or them. He drank the milk of the camels ; and they, 
as well as sheep and goats, when they have fi-esh pasture, 
need no water. In such a case they will sometimes go for 
tJiree or four months without it. Othera had told us that 
tlie camel needs water once in eveiy three days in summer, 
and every five days In winter, but this is probably when 
the pastures are dry^ or when they are fed on provender.--* 
KOBUfSDH'S PmlMtm9* 
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MAPS AND MAPPING. I. 

Progress of Map-Makiwg. — Ancient Maps*— 
Maps of the Middle Ages, 

O'er the map my finger tau^t to ttraj, 
CroM manj • region mtrki the winding my; 
From Ma to aea, from resla to rtalm I ton, 
And grow a mare geographer bj love. 

Amohq the many coaoenxa which engage the intellectual 
attention both of those who tarry at home and those 
who travel abroad, whether for business or pleasure* 
Maps are of essential importanoe. As the latter travel 
in reality, so the former may accompany them in imagi- 
nation, and picture up the scenes which they describe. 
We propose, therefore, to furnish in this paper, for the 
general benefit of our readers, a concise detail of the 
Miiofy of maps, and, in two succeeding articles, a brief 
account of the principles on which they are usua^y con- 
structed* 

The word << Map *' seems to have been derived from 
the Latin mappch a table-oiapkini which, in the public 
games of the Roman circus was hung out at the pro- 
tor's, or other great magistrate's seaty aa a signal for the 
race, or other diversions, to begin. The mappa was re- 
ceived for this purpose by the fnappanus, from the con- 
sul, pr»tor, or other great officer. Notice was anciently 
g^ven by sound of trumpet, but Nero is said to have 
introduced the mappa, by thro?ring his napkin out of the 
window, to satisfy the people, who grew noisy at the 
delay of the sports while he was at dinner. 

Without entering at present into a scientific definition 
of our subject, we may just state that maps have been 
ordinarily understood to be plane drawings, meant to 
represent the form, extent, position, and other particulars 
of the various countries of the earth* Such maps as 
have been intended to delineate more particularly the 
ocean, or any part of it, have commonly borne the name 
of "Charts. 

It seems natural for man, even in the earliest stages 
of society, to endeavour to express, with more or less of 
proportion, the principal ftaatures of the countries in and 
about which he dwells. An intimation of this branch of 
the geographical art being in use among the Israelites is 
given at the beginning of the 18th chapter of the Book 
of Joshua: the description of the land of Canaan there 
spoken of was enjoined in the year 1444 B.C., and was 
made in order that the Jewish leader might apportion to 
the several tribes their respective inheritances. The 
Israelites must have derived their knowledge in this way 
from the Egyptians, as the Greeks drew uieir informa- 
tion from the Phoenicians, the great traders of antiquity, 
who, in the furtherance of their mercantile pursuits, had 
probably visited every spot of the then known earth. 

The first person, however, who is spoken of as having 
constructed anything like a regular map of the world 
was Anaximander, ^ Milesiah philosopher, who flou- 
rished in the sixth century before Christ. He also 
made Globes : he taught that the earth was of a cylin- 
drical form ; that men were bom of earth and water 
mixed together, and heated by the beams of the sun; 
that the earth moved, and that the moon received light 
from the sun, which he considered as a circle of fire, 
like a wheel, about twenty-eight times bigger than the 
earth. He also made some of the earliest sun-dials. 

Herodotus relates that certain Persians, commissioned 
by Darius the First, sailed ftrom Sidon, ix^ Phoenicia, to 
the coasts of Greece, which they examined, and tran- 
scribed, until they arrived as far as Tarentum, in Italy. 
They seem to have produced a sort of outline map : this 
took place about 500 B.C. Not long after, as we are 
told by the same writer, Aristagoras, visiting Cleomenes, 
king of Sparta, in order to solicit his assistance against 
the Persians, exhibited to the king a brazen plate or 
tablet, whereon the round earth was engraved, together 



with the sea and all the rivers. The object in view was 
of course to eitplain to the I«aoedaamonians the situation 
of Peraia,*-the probable route of the invading army,— 
and the nature and object of the desired assistance. 

Itinerary nutps of the places of encampment were 
almost indispensable to the commanders of armies. 
Diognetus and Beton are mentioned by Pliny, as the 
surveyors of the marches of Alexander, who was very 
careful in examining the measures of his surveyors, and 
in obtaining his descriptions from the most skilful 
persons. 

The progress of map-making was very considerably 
advanced by Eratosthenes, who flourished in the third 
century prior to the Christian era. He was .keeper or 
president of the Library at Alexandria. He has been 
called a second Plato, the cosmographer and the geometer 
of the world. He is supposed to be the inventor of the 
armillary sphere. With the instruments with which the 
munificence of the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, supplied 
the Library of Alexandria, he was enabled to measure 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, which he called 20^**, it 
being in fact nearly 33^*. He also measured a degree 
of the meridian, and determined the extent and circum- 
ference of the earth with great exactness, by means 
adopted by the modems. He introduced into his map a 
regular parallel of latitude, which he accomplished by 
tracing a line over certain places whose longest day was 
observed to be of the same length. This parallel ex- 
tended from the Straits of Gibraltar to the mountains of 
India, passing through the island of Rhodes, and, from 
its central position with respect to the principal ancient 
nations, it became a standard of reference in the maps of 
this period. Succeeding geographers made many attempts 
to determine the longitude of places by measurements 
of this line, but with no great success. He also drew a 
meridian from Meroe, in Western Ethiopia, through Syene, 
to Alexandria, in Lower Egypt. At this time a connexion 
was made to subsist between astronomy and geography, 
so that the advancement of the former tended to the 
improvement of the latter. Hence it was that Hippar- 
chus, who flourished about 150 b.c. by fixing the con- 
straction of maps on something like a mathematical 
basis, enabled the geographer to lay down his latitudes 
and longitudes upon certain principles. 

The celebrated geographer Strabo, who died a>i>* 25, 
furnishes us with the state of geography in the age of 
Augustus Csssar, But the extent of Aie earth's surface 
known to this writer does not much exceed that which 
was known four or five centuries earlier. His map of 
the world exhibits some remarkable errors. He supposed 
the Pyrenees to run north and south: he cuts o£f the 
projecting provinoe of Brittany from France,-— places 
Ireland, not to the west, but to the north of Britain, — 
and makes the Caspian communicate with the Northern 
Ocean, thoi^h Herodotus had accurately described it as 
a lake. A very good illustration of the geography of 
the ancients may be seen in the frontispiece to No. 379 
of this woric 

A sort of voLpf or road-book, called an Itinerary^ 
was much in use among the Romans at about the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. It resulted from the 
necessity for furnishing the leaders of armies with infor- 
mation of their destined route ; and though these itinera- 
ries, or surveys, were made with considerable care, there 
are no traces of mathematical geography in those which 
have been handed down to us, the chief object in view 
being clear directions for the march of their armies. 

All the provinces of the Roman empire had been sur- 
veyed when Ptolemy composed his system of geography, 
in the middle of the second century of the Christian era. 
This production is valuable; because he has therein 
carried into full practice, and to greater perfection, the 
system of latitudes and longitudes, published by the 
celebrated Hipparchus, about three hundred years before. 

As Ptolemy derived his information respecting the 
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distances of places ctiefly from itinerary measurements, 
which usually exceeded the truth, it is not surprising that 
his map of the world should exhibit enormous errors, 
more especially in places beyond the ordinary range of 
the Roman empire. He represents, for instance, the 
northern coast of Africa nearly as a straight line I He 
places Carthage 313 English miles to the south of its 
true place, and Constantinople 276 miles too far to the 
nortlh He also makes the Mediterranean sea about 1000 
English miles longer than it really is I Some of the 
most distinguished and best known places in Europe 
have been set down 500 or 600 miles too far apart :^ 
and, strange to say, many such gross inaccuracies con- 
tinued in the maps till the beginning of the eighteenth 
century I But we have already noticed this subject in 
our second article on Ancient Navigation: VoLXHI., 
p. 908. 

It seems not improbable that the maps found in the 
MSS. of Ptolemy are really copies of, or derived from, 
original maps constructed by him, or under his care. 
So great an influence had this writer on the minds of 
most modem geographers until within 150 years ago, 
that many instances might be adduced, in which the 
authority of Ptolemy, who was but slightly acquainted 
with one half of the globe, was blindly submitted to in 
an age when Europeans wandered over its entire surface. 

The itineraries of the Romans were of two kinds,-— 
Pktch and the Annotata, the drawn and written : the 
latter contained the Mames of the stations and chief 
places from one another, without any detail: whereas, 
the former have all the graphic finish of a modem map. 
Of the former kind of itinerary, the most remarkable that 
remain to us, are the Itinerary of Antonine, the age of 
which it is difficult to ascertain ; and the Itinerary of 
Jerusalem, a fragment which points out the whole route 
from Bordeaux to that city ■ 

Of the painted itineraries, a fine specimen is still pre- 
served in the Imperial Library of Vienna ; and it has been 
engraved and published under the name of the Pcutin- 
gerian Table. It was probably originally made about 
the time of the Emperor Severus, or in the year 230 a.d. 
The copy which at present exists, is thought to be the 
work of a monk of the thirteeenth century; it owes its 
name to Conrad Peutinger, a citizen of Augsburg, to 
whom it formerly belonged, and by whom it was 
illustrated in a leamed commentary. The countries 
marked on this map are not placed in it according to 
their geographical position, their respective limits, and 
their real size; they are ranged arbitrarily, one after the 
other from west to east, without any regard to figure, or 
latitude and longitude. This table, or picture, is about 
twenty-two feet long, and one foot broad. 

Some curious particulars have come down to us illus-. 
trative of the geographical ignorance of the Middle 
Ages. The maps of these times may be generally 
classed, first, — into those in which the notions of the 
ancients were adhered to ; and secondly, — ^those which 
exhibited new discoveries or countries popularly be- 
lieved to' exist. ' Many maps, of the^r*^ class are extant, 
in which the old world is represented as one great island; 
Africa terminating to the north of the equator. Among 
maps of the second class are those which seem to show 
some important discoveries in the west of Europe and 
of Africa in ^he twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The geography of the Arabians is but imperfectly 
known. Their most eminent geographer, Al Edrissi, 
who lived about the middle of the twelfth century, 
divided the world into seven climates, from the equator 
northward; and each climate was again divided into 
eleven equal parts, from the western coast of Africa to 
to the eastern coast of Asia; the inconvenience of which 
arrangement is very obvious. 

In the year 1383, two noble Venetians, named Zeni, 
having entered into the service of a prince of the Faroe 
Islands, which lie to the north of Scotland, drew up a 



map to illustrate iiie account of their navigations in these 
seas. 

In some of the old British maps, which are rude in de- 
sign and execution, Scotland is represented aa an island 
separated from England by an arm of the sea. Ireland is 
also divided in two by the river Boyne, which is repre- 
sented as a canal connecting the Irish Channel with the 
Atlantic. The towns are drawn in these maps of a dis- 
proportionate size ; and the abbeys, with their walls, gates, 
and belfries, occupy so great a space, as to leave little 
room for the rivers, boundary-lines, or places of less 
seeming importance. 

We have elsewhere noticed the famous silver map of 
Charlemagne*; but one of the most curious geographical 
monuments of those times is a map preserv^ in the 
Library of Turin, attached to a manuscript copy of the 
Apocalypse, which was written in the year aId. 787. It 
represents the earth as a plane bounded by a circular 
line, and divided into three unequal parts. I'o'the south, 
Africa is separated by the ocean from a land called the 
fourth division of the world, where the antipodes dwell, 
and which the excessive heat of the torrid zone' had 
hitherto prevented from being ' visited. ' At the four 
sides of the world are represented the figures of tlie four 
winds, each astride upon a pair of bellows, which he 
works, and at the same time, with a conch-shell applied 
to his mouth, he blows hurricanes, as may be conjectured 
from his distended cheeks.' At the top of the map, which 
is the east, are Adam and Eve, the serpent, and the tree 
of forbidden fruit: at their right hand is Asia. * 

The maps of the middle ages erred as often from the 
love of inere systematical arrangement, as from want of 
iQ£:>rmatioii. - This is shown in the map of Martino 
Sanudo, which was published at the beginning of the 
fourteeenth century, and \iA& Jerusctlem as its centre. 

Passing by many other old maps, which were executed 
before the discovery of America ' by Columbus at the 
end of the fifteenth century, one remains to be noticed, 
which, if its reality were fully proved, would reduce the 
nierit of that great navigator to the' mere re-discovery of 
countries which were known, perhaps, a century before 
his time. This supposed discovery is indicated in a 
map constmcted by Andrea Bianco in 1436, and preserved 
in the Public Library of Venice. In this map, in addition 
to much correct, false, and imaginative information, is 
represented, to the west of the Canary Islands, a country 
of great length, and of a quadrilatered form, to which is 
given the name of AnUlia, This country, in the same 
situation and with the same name, is also Jbund on the 
globe made by Martin Behaim, at the close of the fifteenth 
century. IV^y persons believe that the Antilia of 
Bianco was the continent of South America ; while others 
maintain that it owed its existence wholly to the author's 
imagination. The maps of Bianco, however, contain 
mu^ to interest us, independent of their intrinsic merit: 
in the first sheet of his collection is represented the 
mariner's compass, together \N\\h .some nautical tables. 

With the discovery of America, and consequent exten- 
sion and improvement of geographical information, maps 
became more clear and correct, and began, at length, to 
be constmcted on principles more in accordance with 
the precision of science, as we shall show in our next 
paper. 

* Soe Sahtrdatf Magazine, VoL XIII., p. 168. 
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SKETCHES OF CAIHO. 

HI. 

The mosques of Cairo are numerous, and some of them 
80 Urge as Jo occupy spaces three or four hundred feet 
square. Tbey are mostly buil^ of pfone, tl^e' alternate 
courses of which are generally coloured externally red 
and white. A large mosque commonly consists of por- 
ticoes surrounding a square open court, in the centre of 
which is a tank or fountain for ablution. One side of 
the building faces the direction o^ Mekkeh, and the 
portico on this side, being the principal place of prayer, 
is fporp spaciqus i]m tROsp on tfee tlirep pther sides 
of the cQur^. I^ h§5 geflprally fWQ or ipore rows of 
colp^^ns, forming §ft m^i^y jHsles parallel with the exterior 
wail. Sppictimes \\\h pof ^pp like the other three is open 
to the coqrt;; i\^ spifie' p^sfis it is separated from the 
court by p^r^tious pf wood) po)inecting the front row of 
columns. ' |p t;he pentre of its pxterior wall is a niche, 
which marks the 4ircction of Me^^kch; and to the right 
of this [s the pulpit- Opposite the niche there is gene- 
rally a platform 8i4i7Qunde4 by a p^prapet and supported 
by two small columns} %x\^ l^y it, pr before it, are one or 
two seats, baying ^ }^md pf dpsk (o bear ^ volume of ths 
Ckooran, fro^i} w\]ic\\ a chapter is read to the congrega- 
tion. The Wfi^lls )^rP generally quite plain, being simply 
white •washe4i t)ut in some mosques the lower part o 
the wall of tbp pUpp of prayer is lined wjth coloured 
marbles, and tbp pthef part ornamented with various 
devices executed \n stucco, but mostly with texts of the 
Ckooran (whic)) ji)r(ii lopg friezes, having a plea ing 
effect), and mjvcr with the representation of anything 
that has life. The pavement is covered with matting, 
and the yicb and poor pray side by side, without any 
distiuctiop as tp rank; unless, (as is sometimes the 
ease,) the rich man is attended by his servant, who 
brings a prayer-carpet and spreads it for his master. 
The prayer-c^irpet is about the size of our hearth-rugs, 
and has a niche represented upon it, the point of which 
is turned towards Mekkeh. 

The Mooblim prepares himself for prayer by ablution. 
In every i^osque there is a tank pr reservoir for the 
supply of water; the person, thcreforp, having tucked 
up his sleeves a little higher than his plbows^ says, in a 
low voice, " I purpose performing the woodoo (ablution) 
for prayev." He then washes his hands three times ; 
and this, as well as every after ceremony, is accompanied 
by its peculiar prayer or ejaculation. He then rinses 
his ipouth thrice, throwing the water into it with his 
right hap4r Next, with his right hand, he throws water 
up his nostrils (snuffing it up at the same time), and 
then blows it out, compressing his nostrils with the 
thumb and finger pf the left h^^d ; and this also is done 
throe times, tic then washes his face three times, throw- 
ing up tbp water with both hands His right hand and 
arm, as high as the elbow, he next washes three times, 
and as many times causes some water to run along jiis 
arm from the palm of the hand tq the plbow; he then 
repeats the same ceremony with the left tiand and arm. 
He next draws his wetted right l)and over the upper 
part of his head, raising his turba^ pr cap Mfiih his left. 
If he have a beard, he then combs it wit^ t\iQ wetted 
lingers of the right hand; holding his hand with the 
palm forwards, and passing the fingers through the hair 
from the throat upwards. He then puts the tips of {lu 
fore-fingers into his ears, and twists them round, passing 
his thumbs at the same time round the back of the ears 
from the bottom upwards. Next he wipes his neck with 
the back of the fingers of both hands, making the ends 
of his fingers meet behind his neck, and then drawing 
them forward. Lastly, he washes his feet as high as 
the ankles, and passes his fingers between the toes. 

The woodoo, (says Mr. Lone), is generally performed in 
Jess than two minutes; most pcrBona horxying through the 



acty as well as omitting almost all the prayers, $c.^ which 
should accompany and foUoV thp i^ptlQu^. 1 1 1§ not f equ ired 
before each o* the five |3ai}y prfl-Yf ?», ^hpn the pprson is con- 
scious of having avoided pv«r^ kipd of impunity ^dcq the 
last performi^ce of this ablution. "When water cannot be 
easily procured, or would be injurious to the health of the 
individual, he may perform tiie ablution witl^ dust ox sand. 
This ceremony is called tey entmoom. The pexaon, in this 
case, strikes the palms of his hands upon any dry dust or 
sand (it wiU suffice to do so upon his cloth robe, as it mu^t 
contain some dust), and, with both hands, wipes his face ; 
then, having struck his hands again upon the dust, he wipes 
his right hand and ann as high as the elbow; and then, the 
left hand and arm, in the same manner. This completes the 
ceremony 

Not only is cleanliness required in the worshipper, 
but also in the ground, mat, carpet, robe, or whatever 
else it be, upon which he prays. Persons of the lower 
orders often pray upon the bare ground, which is con- 
sidered clean if it be dry ; and they ai*e in no hurry to 
wipe off the dust which adheres to the nose and forehead 
in prostration, for it is regarded as ornamental to the 
face ; but when a person has a cloak or any other gar- 
ment that he can conveniently take off, he spreads it 
upon the ground to serve as a prayer-carpet. 

Prayer is required of the Mooslim five tim^s in the 
course of every day. First, about fipur mi^"^®* ^^^ 
sun -set; secondly, when the pyening has closed and it 
is quite dark; thirdly, at day-break; fourthly, at noon 
or a little later; and lastly, bptween noon and night. 
The Prophet would not allow ^is follo^prg to pray at 
sun-rise, nor exactly at npoii or sun-se^j beca^sp) he 
said, infidels worshipped the sun at such times. The 
several times of prayer are announced by the mooeddin 
qf each mosque from the ipinaret. Mr. Lane says, 
" Most of the mooeddins qf Cairp }^avp harmonious and 
sonprouB voices, which they st^rain to t}ie utmost pitch ; 
yet there is a simple and gplpmn melody in their chants 
which is very striking, partipuldrly in the stillness of 
night." 

The devotions of the IVf ooslimS) consisting as they do 
for the most part of a heartless repetition of words and 
idle ceremonies, have no permanent influence on the 
people generally ; and are, indped, felt to be a burden- 
some task, so that ** there are comparatively few persons 
in Egypt who do not sometimes, or often, neglect this 
duty [of prayer] ; and many who scarcely ever pray." 

For the forms of prayer, and a minute description of 
the ceremonies, positions of the body, &c., which accom- 
pany their utterance, we refer to Mr. pane's work. In 
the course of these ceremonies many ejaculations are re- 
peated thirty -three times. These repetitions ^re counted 
on a string of beads ninety-nine in number, with ^ mark 
between each thirty-three. The beadp sire formed of 
aloes or other odoriferous or precious wood, pr of coral, 
or of certain fruit-stones, or seeds, &c. |n the <t vain 
repetitions," varied ablutions, and other ppremc^nj^l^ ^^ 
the Mooslim faith, we have an exact counterpart pf the 
practice of the Pharisees pf eld so pxpressly cppdpmned 
by our blessed Lord, as beiiig the clpansing of \ixe outside 
merely, whilp within was pxtprtion and exppss. 

The Moosliq) si^ys (b& 6vp ^^^h PF^yefs jp Ms bouse 
or s)iop; pr in the jf^psque, ^ccprding>9 may he most 
convenfep^ tp him: \i i§ seldpn^ |;)^at; ^ person j|oes from 
his Jiousp \Q t)ie mospp ^o pr^^y, p^cppt \q joip ^be con- 
gF^g^^ipn 9^ Friday, jj^fen of the lowPF Pi'ders oftener 
pray \^ ^he mosques ^^ those who }i^ye a comfortable 
^om^) ^4 ^ x^^t or carpet upon whicb to pray. 

The same prayers are said by the congregation in the 
mosque on the noon of Friday, but i]xere are additional 
rites performed by the Inuim and other ministers on 
that occasion. The chief reasons for selecting Friday 
as the Mohammedan sabbath, were, it is said, because 
Adam was created on that day, and died on thi same 
day of the week, and because the greneral resurrection 
was prophesied to happen on that day; whence Pridav 
was named the day of £l-(jom*ahy or the assembly. The 
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Mooslim does not abstain firoin worldly business bn Fri- 
dayexcept during the time of prayer. 

The large mosques are open from day-break till nearly 
two hours after sun-set. The others are closed between 
the hours of morning and noon prayers; and most 
iQosques are also closed in rainy weather (except at the 
times of prayer) lest persons who have no shoes should 
enter and soil the pavement and matting. Such persons 
always enter by the door nearest the tank or fountain 
that they may wash before they pass into the place of 
prayer; and generally this door is left open in dirty 
weather. The great mosque El-Azhar remains open all 
night, with the exception of the principal place of prayer, 
which is partitioned off from the rest of the building. In 
many of the larger mosques, particularly in the afternoon, 
persons are seen lounging, chatting together, eating, 
sleeping and sometimes spinning, or sewing, or engaged 
in some other simple craft; but Mr. Lane Says that, not- 
withstanding such practices, the Mooslims very highly 
respect their mosques. 

The other religious practices of the Mooslims consist 
i* d!M§'gP9{ngifaitiH^, and pilgHfhagk, Wte will qnote 
Mr; hfkne'ti afeebuiit bf this la^t diit^ bf the MoosUm. 
' It Is Incumbent on every Mobidhn, io p^rfonii ohc^ In his 
life^ liie piWinutre ttf Mekkeh ahd Mouhf Ata£it, onlett 
poverty or m hfealth prtotettt hini ; or, if a Hhahafee, he may 
send a deputy whose expenses he must paji Many, however, 
negtect the duty of pilgrimage who cannot plead a lawM 
excuse, nor are' they reproached for so doing. It is not b^ the 
vjsit to Mekkeh, and tne performance of the ceremonies of 
circuitiiig the Kaabeh seven times, ahd kissing, the' ** black 
sfoheV in each rohndj and othfer rites in thb holy city, that 
the Mooslim acquires the title of el-Mit^ or the pilerim ; 
thd ^nal p1>ject of the pllgtlinftge is Mount Arafat^ six hours 
joomey distant firoin MeKkeh. During his perfomance of 
the required ceremonies ill ]Aekkehj , and also during his 
journey to Arafat and until his completion of the pilgrim- 
age, the Mooqlim wears a peculiar ^rrtau called eMram, 
goherallv consisting of two simple pieces of cottdfi, or linen, 
oi- woolleti cloth, without sedm or ornament, one of which 
is wte{)ped ttKrfid the loiiis,- khd the bthel- thf oWii over the 
shoulders; the insMp find Heel of Saeh ibbt, and the head, 
niust be Mte | but mnbreUiB are now used by many of the 
{Hlgrlms. It is neibea^atorf that the f>ilgriitl be present on t]ie 
opc^ibn of a khootbeh whicn is recited on Mount Arafat in the 
afternoon of the 9th of the mohth of 2ool-Ilneggali. In tne 
ehsuiug evening, after sunset, the pilgrims commence their 
return to Mekken. Halting the foUowlnff day Itt the valley 
01 Mitia (Or, as H 1§ more commonly called, Mbona), they 
cbmjjletfcf the eerehlomes bf the pllgrrrndge by a sacrinte (of 
ohe or mbte niale sheep, he-goats^ cows, or sne-camels,* part 
of the flesh bf trhich they eat, and {tart give to the poor,] 
and by shaving the heaa and clipping the nails. Every 
ode after this resumes his Jgsual dress, or puts on a new one, 
if pro video with such. The sacrifice is called eU/ida (or 
the ransom), as it is performed in commemoration of flic 
ransom of ismaecl (or Ishmael) by the sacrifice of the 
raih ivhen he was himself about to have been offered 
up by his firthef : fbi it is the geheral opinion Of the Moos- 
litns that it was this son, not Isaac^ who was to have been 
sBoriftced by bis fiither. 

Otir frblitispiece (selected from one of the views ih 
Mr. Hay's admirable H^ork) represents the collegiate and 
sei^ttlehral tfiosque adjoining the Muristah. Over its 
entranbe is the following inscription : — 

III the iiame bf God, the cbmpa^onate, the merciful, the 
Sultan El'-Adil es Sttlehee, Mohammed, the son of the 
deceased Sultan Kalaoon fmay God sanctify his soul!^ 
founded this honoured Kubbelt (or dome-crowned building) 
in the months of the year 695 a. h. (a. d. 1295-G). 

The Minaret (says Mr. Hay) is partly coloured with 
broad alternate stripes of ted dhd white, so commonly 
adopted in Cairo, pleasing In the relief it gives to the eye 
from the glare of aii ardent sun, and the monotoily of colours 
in so arid ft climate. 

The Sultan Kalaoon is said td have beeri a skilfhl 
physician, and superstitibh presbfves in the moi^que seve- 
ral talismanic rtemento^s of his reputation: atnbttgst 
them are two cdluittHs, thfe totifeh of one bf which is 
believed to be a sure cure of jaundice. 



The celebrated charitable foundation which adjoins 
this mosque is destined to receive weak and insane 
patients. It was founded by the Sultan Kalaoon, and 
bears the following inscription : — 

Our tord the most great Sultan, el-Mellk el-Mansoor 
Seyf-ed-Dcen Kalaoon^ es-Salehee, commanded to found this 
noble venerated Kubbeh and blessed colleee and blessed 
Bbemariatan ; and the commencement of the construction 
thereof was in Babee»-el-Akhir, in the year 683 (a. d. 1284) ; 
and the completion thereof in Gumada-'l-oola, in the 3'ear 
684, 

Part of the minaret of the Barkrookeveh is also repre- 
sented. Three musicians with the zemr and tabl (haut- 
boy and drum) precede a marriage procession; the 
female friends and relations of the bride follow, amongst 
whom the virgins are distinguished by their white dresses. 
The bride, supported by four others of her relations, is 
beneath the canopy ; the corners of which, on the top of 
the poles, are adorned by embroidered handkerchiefs. 

Maps and mapping, ii. 

Modern Maps^ — Phojegtion of the Sphere.— 
Gnomonic. — Orthographic. 

MoCBRH Mapping is pdrticularly distinguished by the 
accuracy ^ith which the relative positions on the surface 
of the earth are marked, in consequence of the aid 
atfbrded to the subject by astronomical discovery. At- 
tenlpts were at first made to determine the longitude of 
places, by observing the eclipses of the sun and moon ; 
biit this method proved, on experience, so likely to be 
attended with error, that astronomers were constrained 
to abandon it. Galileo, by the discovery of the satellites 
of Jupiter, in 1610, introduced a more certain method, 
which was rendered available by riieans of the simulta- 
nedus observations of Picard and Cassini, af the obser- 
vatories of Uraniburg (in Denmark) and Paris. 

These experiments trere made in the latter part of 
tlie Setfenteenth century; and, in consequence of their 
sttccess, MM. Picard and De la Hire were employed 
to examine and to correct the map of France by astro- 
nomical observations. Ih executing this task, they were 
obliged to contract France within much narrower boun- 
daries than it was supposed, according to the maps of 
that time, to occupy. They reduced it above one degree 
of longitude along the western coast from Brittany to 
the Bay of Biscay; and, in the same manner, they 
cnt away about half a degree from the shores of Lan- 
guedoc and Provence. These changes gave rise to a 
jest of Louis the Fourteenth, who, when complimenting 
the astronomers at the completion of their task, told 
them " he was sotry to observe that their journey had 
cost him a Iftrge portion of his kingdom." 

But the map-makers bf the times, with an inveterate 
attachment to the notions and methods of their prede- 
cessors, were tardy in taking to their service the astro- 
nomical observations which were multiplied round them 
every day. The tiiap of the Mediterranean was not 
adjusted until the year 1720; and it was then done in 
consequence of Chatfelles being sent to the Levant, to 
ascertain the difference in longitude between the shores 
of Palestine and the meridian of Paris. 

William Delisle and J. B. d*Anville, by eschewing 
the errors of the ancients and adopting the light of 
modern science, brought the state of mapping to a 
greater perfection than it had heretofore obtained. 
While the French were thus engaged, at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, the English laboured to the 
same end by means of Halley and Newton. As the 
process of map-making now began to attain the compa- 
rative completeness of recent times, we need not dwell 
further on this part of our subject, than to observe that, 
notwithstanding the advanced state of our astronomical 
and geographical knowledge, and the science' and skill 
displayed in our great national and other surveys, we 
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must still regard maps as works ill progress,— always 
unfinished, and still waiting the corrections to be sup- 
plied by the science and enterprise of succeeding ages* 

We shall endeavour now to describe in a clear, but 
concise, manner, the fundamental principles which have 
been employed at various times and on various occasions 
for the proauction of maps, or scientific pictures of the 
earth's surface. The reader, being doubtless acquainted 
with the form of the earth, will see at once that the main 
object to be achieved is, to represent on a plane, or flat, 
surface that which is actually round, or spherical. The 
smaller the portion of the earth's surfiice to be repre- 
sented, the more easilvmay this be done; but the nearer 
we approach to a hemisphere of the earth, the more dif- 
ficult is this object to be accomplished, without distortion 
of some of the parts. All the methods used with this 
view are but approximations to correctness, aJs we shall 
presently explain. 

From the spherical form of the earth, the divisions 
and varieties of its surface may be most simply and most 
accurately represented by means of a globe; and, in order 
to obtain a correct notion of its general geographical 
features, there is no mode of representation so satisfac- 
torv. Large globes are, however, expensive and incon- 
venient instruments; and small ones, by not admitting 
wifScient detail, are, for most geographic purposes, 
witirely useless. For instance, — yniSk a scale which 
would make the map of England extend only about six 
inches from north to south, — thus giving one degree of 
latitude to an inch, — ^the diameter of a globe, on which 
the whole surface of the earth should be delineated, 
would be upwards of 9^ feet! In this representation 
we must also omit all the minute divisions of the coun- 
tries of the earth, together with a vast body of geograp 
phical and sfitistical distinctions, invaluable to geography 
as a science. 

We not only have terrestrial maps, which aim at re- 
presenting the convex suHace of the earthy but celestial 
or astronomical maps, are made to represent the (appa- 
rent) concave surface of the heavens. 

Of terrestrial maps there are two sorts,— ^tfO^ropAk?, 
or land-maps; and hydrographie, or sea^maps: the 
former are speciallv styled «* Maps,"— 4he latter are 
usually denominated ** Charts." 

Geographical maps are universal or particular; the 
former representing the two hemispheres of the world, — 
the latter containing only particular portions of the 
globe. When maps give the nature of the ground^ the 
roads, buildings, &c., in detail, they become topographic 
maps, which, necessarily embracing a very small ex- 
tent of country, are not usually referred to any sphe- 
rical projection, but are represented as geometric planes, 
the objects in them occupying the positions severally 
assigned to them by the trigonometrical operations of 
the survey. The same distinction is made in charts of 
small bays and harbours. In either of these cases they 
are often called << Plans." Maps which are intended 
merely to illustrate some of the sciences, bear their own 
peculiar names; aa geological, mineralogical, or botanical 
maps. 

The various methods adopted by geographers in the 
construction of maps, may be referred to two principles, 
— Projection and Development. 

The term " Projection," implies a throwing forwardy 
or laying doum in front: it is used to express generally 
the representation of the surface of a sphere according 
to the rules of perspective. 

I. Of projection as referring to the first principle, 
there are four sorts in common use; — ^the Gnomonic or 
Central, — ^the Orthographic, — ^the Stereographic,— and 
the Globular: all these are distinguished from each 
other by the different positions of the projecting pomt 
In which the eye is supposed to be placed. 

I. In the Gnomonic or Centra t Projection, thoeye 
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is soppofled to be placed in the emire of the sphere, as 
at c; and the various objects to be delineated are truis* 
forred from the sphere to the plane a b, which is a tan- 
gent to its surface at d, where the rays are direct. It 




is termed Mpmontc, because of the connexion between 
the methods of laying down this projection and those fbr 
the construction of a gnomon^ or sun-dial. The mn 
mon, or style of a dial, is the plate which projects from 
the surface of the dial*plate, tne edge of its shadow de-» 
termining the hour-line, 

A slight consideration of this sort of projection makes 
it manifest to us that it is most profitably employed in 
astronomical maps ; portions only o£ the concave sphere of 
the heavens being snorded at one view, as may be observed 
by reference to the preceding diagram; where it is 
evident that five or six pfaiM-maps would be required to 
lay down the concave surfiue of tiie sphere whose centre 
is c. It will be observed also that an entire henusphere 
cannot be thrown upon the plane a b. 

In this projection, all the great circles of the sphere, 
—that is, all such as have tiieir centres cohidding with 
the centre of the earthr-eppear as straight lines ; which 
property belongs to no other projection. 

Though this projection may be advantageously applied 
to any maps of a limited extent, yet it is more partica* 
krly useful m maps of the polar regions of the ^lobe. 
In this case, the meridians will be straight lines radiating' 
from the centre, and tiie parallels of latitude concentric 
circles. Otiier cases of this projection, in respect of 
terrestrial maps, are seldom brought into use^ because 
the construction is rendered troublesome, on account of 
the parallels of latitude becoming curves of difficult deli- 
neation. 

2. The Ortroorapric projecticm is so named, 
because the delineation is completed, as it were, hyr^kt 
lines. In this projection the eye is supposed to be at 
an infinite distance off; so that the visual rays leave the 
sphere in parallel lines. The perspective nlane, on which 
a hemisphere is supposed to be delineated, is, therefore^ 
at right angles to the visual rays; — hence, every point 
of the hemisphere is transferred to this plane by perpen^ 
diculars let fall upon it. It will be seen at once from 
the annexed figure, that the representation will decrease 
in accuracy with the increase of distance from the cen- 
tre; the parts near the circumference being much fore* 
shortened and distorted. For instanoer-^though the 
points ABC D are equidistant, their representatives abcn 
are very unequally disposed. 

By this projection the surface of a hemisphere is 
reduced to that of a great circle of the sphere, or only half 
its hemispherical area; and, consequently, all parts of 
that surface are contracted, while equal parts of the 
spherical surface are not reduced to equal spaces on the 
map. On account, therefore, of the excessive contract 
tion on approaching the extremities, this projection, 
though it is occasionally used for astronomical pnr^ 
poses, is almost exploded in tlie constmction of geogn,^ 
pfaieal maps* 
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The' ortihogrrapluc projection of any objectr— the 
tCTrestrial globe tor example, — ^with all its circles, and 
the continents and islands on it surface, is nearfy the 
i^presentation or picture which an artist would delmeate 
on a plane surface, if he meant to represent the globe at 
a considerable distance from the eye ; and it is exactly 
the appearance which -the globe would have, supposing 
an eye could yiew it at an infinite distance off. 

In a polar map of this projection, — ^that is, a map 
which has one of the poles for its centre, — ^the meridians, 
as in the polar gnomonic maps, will be radii, and the 
parallels concentric circles. In an equatorial map, or one 
in which the equatorial regions of the globe are made to 
occupy the centre of the map, the plane of projection 
coincides with the plane of one of the meridians. In 
this case, the latitude-circles will form straight lines 
parallel with the equator, which will be also a straight 
line: the meridians will form portions of ellipses. 

We shall notice the principles employed in the other 
modes of projection, in our next and concluding paper. 
Fig. a. 




CHINA. XII. 

Thb Island of Chusan — ^Military Occupation 
—Houses and Offices of the Chinese. 

The extreme jealousy with which the authorities of the 
CeleHial Empire are accustomed to regard all foreigners, 
enhances the value of any authentic information which 
may be obtained respectkig a peoplei of whom the litUe 
we know only adds to our desire of a more thorough 
knowledge. Valuable, indeed, to the political economist 
would be an authentic statement of the statistics of an 
empire which in many things differs so widely from all 
the kingdoms of Europe ; a country where civilisation 
and literature seem to have advanced to a certain extent, 
and then for ages to have remained stationary ; a coimtry 
more densely peopled than any other part of the world, 
and yet where all emigration is so much discouraged, 
that, to use an expression of their own, '< when a China- 
man leaves the flowery land to wander in countries 
beyond the sea, he rarely, if ever, is permitted to return 
to his native land;" a country which, notwithstanding its 
vast extent of territory and immense population, has for 
so many centuries been the seat of a permanent govern- 
ment more exempt from revolution than any other in 
the world. Various writers, indeed, have presented us 
with their accounts of China, but tiiose which enter most 
into detail seem obnoxious to the remark of Lord Jocelyn» 
that their ^* lengthened labours require an appetite for the 
marvellous to digest. Dates and exact statements of 
finance^ .&c.," continues he, << are difficult to be correoU; 



obtained in any country, but more "particularly in 
these far eastern lands; and it is not probable that a 
jealous race like the Chinese would permit a stranger to 
become very intimately acquainted with their internal 
policy. Errors may have arisen not from any inten- 
tional mis-statement, but from a guileless disposition, 
giving too easy a credence to the natives of the country." 

We have been careful in the information with which, 
from time to time, we have furnished our readers, to 
confine ourselves to such subjects as might fall under 
the observation of Europeans, and to draw from none 
but authentic sources ; we now proceed to make a few 
extracts from the Personal NarrcUive lately published 
by Lord Jocelyn, who acted for some months in fho 
capacity of Military Secretary to the China mission, but 
was compelled by severe illness to return home. Passing 
over the capture of the island of Chusan, we will accom- 
pany the conquerors into the city of Tinghai : — 

"A few of the staff entered the town, accompanied by 
an interpreter, to quiet the fears of the inhabitants, 
whilst the troops remained in position on the outer side 
of the fosse. The main street was nearly deserted y 
except here and there, where the frightened people were 
performing the kow-tow* as we passed. On most of 
the houses was placarded < Spare our lives ;' and on 
entering the jos-houses were seen men, women, and 
children, upon their knees, burning incense to the gods ; 
and although protection was promised them, their dread 
appeared in no manner relieved. Many were posting 
down the back lanes into the country with their spoil, 
for we afterwards found the goods principaUy carried 
away were taken by plundering natives, not by the legiti- 
mate owners. 

<<At last we came to the house of the Chumpin (Ad- 
miral^: the gates leading to the entrance-yard were painted 
with huge ungainly figures, denoting, they siud. Justice 
and Punishment. On one side was the Room of Justice, 
and thumb-screws and rattans were seen lying about. The 
path to the inner apartment, called the H^l of Ances- 
tors, lay through an open court, round which were the 
offices of the government clerks. Some letters and 
papers half-finished showed the haste with which the 
town had been evacuated. Passing through the court 
we entered a guard-house, which led affain to a trelliced 
walk, at the south end of which was the hall. Here on 
the couches were the pipes half-smoked, and the littie 
cups filled with the untasted tea ; cloaks, mandarm's caps, * 
and swords lay about in confusion. Following up our 
research we at last came to the apartments of the ladies; 
these rooms were curiously furnished, and strewed with 
clothes of all descriptions and for all purposes. Silks, 
fans, china, littie shoes, crutches, and paint-pots — ^the 
articles of a Chinese lady's toilette-^lay tossed in a sad 
and tell-tale nUUe^ and many of these fairy shoes were 
appropriated by us as lawful loot\* 

<< The town of Tinghai, or Tinghai-een, covers a large 

rie of groimd at the mouth of a valley or rather gorge ; 
neighbouring hills are clothed with wild shrubs, of 
which the tea-plant is the most predominant. The city 
lies embosomed in luxuriant paddy, except towards the 
rear, where a beautiful hill commands the whole town, 
dotted with clumps of fine trees, part of it being included 
within the wall and the fortifications that encircle the 
town. Two paved roads lead down to tiie suburbs on the 
shore, a distance of about three-ouarters of a mile, flanked 
on the lefl by the Jos-house hill. The buildings in and 
near seem to consist of large warehouses belonging to 
the merchants of the town, and are very convenient for 
shipping and landing their cargoes. Tinghai is sur- 
rounded by a wall, about sixteen feet 'in thickness and 
twenty in height : there are four gates, agreeing with tiie 
cardinal points of the compass, traversed much in the 

* A8alntepnct»ed1iraoi]i&nioirtohiasi:q^eiiOT 
the head upon the gronxia. 
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fornl of Marhdttali fortd, the JjHnfcipal dnfe btfing bti the 
southern pdlnt facing the sea. The wall is fturrimnded 
by a canal, which acts as a ditch to the fortification, 
except at the north-west angle. Two pd^der-nlagazined 
were found [neatly packed dnd filleci With totnunitidli, 
dnd with implements for the Inanufacturfe 6f powder: on 
the walls were tnounted gihgalls stnd cdhnbn of vatibtia 
calibres, but none exceedirig a nine-j)oitnder; ind wall- 
pieces with shifting bfeeches, each havlhg felght ot nine 
spare breeches attached to it, ready loaded. The streets 
arc narrow, and many of the houses dry-nibbed, and 
piolished outside ; biit tnfe roof^ are th^ inost pictllresqtie 
part of the buildings. Mdny of the respefcfdble houses 
have pretty gardens attached to them, with a high wall 
shutting them out entirely frorii the town. iTie interiors 
of some of the houses were foiind beautifully fhrnished 
and carved : one that is now inhabited by the tfovernor, 
and believed t5 hdve been the property of a literary charac- 
ter, was, wheii first opened, the wonder and admiration of 
all. I'hfe different aparttnchts open routtd the fcentre 
court, which is rifeatly tiled ; the doors, window-frames, 
and pillars that Support the pent roof, lire carved in the' 
most chaste lind aelicdte style, and the interior of the 
ceiling and wainscot lined with fretwork, which it must 
have required the greatest nicety and bare to hare fexe- 
cuted. The furniture was in the same keeping, denoting 
il degreb of taste the Chinese have fio't Ih general credit 
for with iis. The bed places ih the sleepib^ apartnlfefltS 
of thg ladies were large dormitories, for they tail hirdly 
be called beds : at oiie corner of thfe' fobrii (h a i^ipBt&ik 
ch^imber, abdut eight feet square, and th6 same Iti height : 
the exterior of ttis is usually painted red, fearvfed, alid 
gUt ; the entrance is through a circular apetturt, three 
feet in diameter, with Sliding pahnds ; ih the interior is 
d coucli of larg^ j)r6pbrtions, cdtcrcd with a Soft tilat 
and thick cUrtairis bf mahdaHn silk : the inside bf the 
bed is polished dnd painted, aiid i little chafr And table 
are the remaining furniture of this ddlrhitdry. 

** Many df the public buildings excited great astonish- 
ment amonjf those who fancied they we'rd In ft half 
barbarous fcountry. "the piiblic arserials irete fbufid 
stocked with weapbnS df every description, plaeed with 
the greatest heatnbsS and regularity in thei^ ditferent 
compartinentS : the clothes for the soldiers ^efe like- 
wise ticketed^ labelled, and pdcked iii lai-ge pfesSes, 
and the arrows, which from their siie arid Strength dreW 
particular attention, ^ere .fcafefUlly arid Separately at- 
ranged. To eafch arsenal is attafchbd H fite-fengine, 
Similar to those used in our b^n country. 

" The goverhirierit pa\Vnhrbkef *8 shbp wis alsb fi Sottrte 
of interest: in it Were found dresses and articles of evefj^ 
kind, evidently things belonging to the upper aS well as 
the lower classes, for fnany of the furs bete takeh were 
of valuable descriptions : each article had the owner's 
name attached, and the date df its being pawned : this 
is one of the plans of the loc^l governmenl; fdr liaising 
their Supplies. In the treasury there waS a sad deficit 
for the prize-ageiits, no bullion beiiig discotered in the 
chests : this, however, had been evidently cleared out bjf 
the government servants. 

" The town is intersected with cinals, which ruri at the ^ 
back of many of the priticipal streets, thereby enabling 
the inhabitants to take their goods without trouble from 
their own doors to any part of the city, and thus coln- 
municate with the suburbs and port With the greatest 
facility, by the water-gate. 

" Sonie of the jos houseS, in this place, frorfl What ive 
:.ave seen and heard from others, are to be surpassed hf 
none in China. In Lord Macartney's mission, the one 
at Macao is inentioned as the finest specimeii they SaW 
in the whole tbur, but all those ^ho have visited the 
principal ones at Tinghal agree in their great Shperlority 
over it. In the great temple some df the fiffures in the 
prineipal hall lire tit>Wai'd8 e£ fifteen feet m^hi hand- 
somely wrought, standing in the centre on a lofty peM* 



tat, while around the wAlls are small images of the 
same description m ill sorts of grbtesqhe attitudes. We 
were particularly struck by one, the figure of a woman, 
^th a child ilpparently issuing from her breast, and a 
glory round her head. It seemS difiSenlt t-o lay from 
^hat this has arisen, unless from the |)ictures bf the 
Virgih, which the Chinese fbrmerly bhtained ffttnt the 
Jesuit missionaries, atid hKte thus dlstbrted; A White 
elephant ^as likewise tt ^eat subjeH bf diStuSsion, 
being hitherto kndwn bnljr as a fl^tlre of Worshit» in Bir-> 
mah and Siam. 

" Very few womeii trere found Ih any of the houses, 
although, as it afterwards appeared j ^hole families of 
Chinese were then residing in the town, locked up in 
their dwellings, aftd were not diSboyered until the uUe- 
ridr occupation of the fcity by the trbops for winter 
quarters. All the women we saw here had the little 
feet which to the SOtith IS generally the nfipendage of the 
higher orders, and made use of a crutch when walking. 
Many of the silks taken in the houses of mandarins and 
people of wealth were of the finest textures, and 
covered with magnificent embroideries. 

" Since I have seen many of the houses and temples 
of the Chinese, the paintings on the old china imported 
into England have struck me as the best delineation of 
the buildings and figures of these extraordinary people, 
and it is wonderful how correct they are in the main 
features." 



Hb who contends for tmths which he has himself been per- 
mitted to discover, may well sustain the conflict In which 
presumption and error are destined to &U. The public tri- 
bunal may neither be sufficiently pure nor enligntened to 
decide upon the Lasue^ but he can appeal to posterity, and 
reckon with confidence 4)n <4t8 sore decree.'^— Sib David 
Brewsteb. 



ON CHESS. No. XVII. 

Th^ Automaton Chess-Plateiu k. 

The explansktion which has been given of the Chess 
Automaton is admitted to be correct in all its details, 
except as regards the means employed by the concealed 
player to gain a knowledge of the moves of his antago- 
nist and to make his own. . This ihformation belongs, 
however, to those minor details which could only be ob- 
tained by actual inspection of t^e Interior arrangements 
of the machine : — we can scarcely admire too highly the 
sagacity of Mr. Willis, who, enjoying no advdtiMigeS bf 
inspection beyond those given to the spectators in gene- 
rttl^ succeeded; tieverthelcss, ih disebtering the secret bf 
this famotts faiaehine,- and demonstrating, by means of 
dr«#ih^ (tfid tl^i aeseriptions^ the presence and posi- 
tibii of the tiitdhdl ptfiter ^hich Wdrked the autdmaton. 

Mr. Willis ima^ned that the concealed player ob* 
tdiiied a view of the chess-bbttrd by Idbking thrdugh the 
Wtiisteoat of the figure( sb that his head Was separated 
frbrii the Spectators bnly by ft thin veil. The bbjeetions 
tb this theory ai'e riiimerotis : Ammg thd mimy eyes and 
ears,' sharpened as they Were by aniiotls enriosity, some- 
thiiig Would surely be seeil bf he^rd to lead to discovery^ 
— ^the smallest inotibti br Sbnndj — even the simple act of 
respiration in that eohflned Slttiatibh, might detect the 
cbnfedernte^ It is evident thitt de Kempelen fbresaw all 
this, and wds thuS led to provide the ingenious means 
we sTe i^out id deseribe, as being the mere secret and 
eifebtiial for eaTryihg bii the #iimei 

It is proper tb state thit M. Mduret hiniselft sd long 
th^ beeret colleAgue bf Mi Mtoizel^ fhrnished an accoonv 
of the mysteries of the antttmaton, from Which M. de 
Tbumay, il member of the Paris Chess Club, has pub- 
Hilbed his adeount in the first volume of Li Palamidt, 8 
Fretieh periodieitli deteted chlefiy td Chess. It is from 
this Source that we httte derited the fdllowing informa- 
fiibUj WMieb Ittfty^therefoire, hi every respect, be considered 
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We stated in ^ former artiok, tbul^ 4uriQg Xhp expo- 
sure of the interior j|ieclianism, the exhibitor hel4 a 
lighted candle to several parts of the machinery, and 
that he left his candle burning qn aQ adjoining slab : thp 
reason for this was to prevent any notice being taken of 
a wax taper i|i the interior of the macbi&e| shoulcl its 
rays chance to flash out during ^he exbibition. Tbp w^x 
taper furuished thjB concealed player with light; ^nd bp 
was supplied with ^ir by c^rtaip openings wnich did not 
appear, t^nd'by pt^hers whicb appeared necessary to the 
constructiop of fbp oi^ter cbest, or to tjie trunk qf the 
Turk. 

Within reach of the concealed player were, ^r$t, 4 
handle by which he cpuld guide the arm of the automa- 
ton ; secpndljfy an elastic spring for moviuff its Angers ; 
^nd, thirdlt/y a cord in communication wito bellow^ for 
procJaci^g a sound to imitate " Check*." The ppapip4 
contrivance requiring explanation is, that by woicli the 
player was made acquainted with the moyes on the au- 
tomaton chess-board, and thus enabled to repeat tbeni on 
^ smaller chess-board of his own. The concealed player 
}s seated in that part of the cb^st inunediately under the 
automaton's chess-boardi and may be supposed to be 
looking up tQ the roof of his narrow pell. There, qn 
what n^air be called his ceiling, be sees a Representation 
of that cbps8-board,.each square p4inte4 to porresppn4 
with tbe square above; the only difference being, that^ 
in the automaton's board, some of the squares are occut 
pied by chess-men and the rest are empty, while, in the 
uoqxd beneath, every one of the squares is numbered a^id 
furnished with a small metallic knob. £very chess-man 
on the automaton's board contains a small magnet, and 
each move made with any one sets in motion the metal- 
lic knob belonging to the squares from find tq which 
such piece is played. 

To illustrate this action more clearly, let 4;he reader 
suppose himself placed under a table both surfaces of 
which are respectively di7ide4 ioto sjxtvTfquf porrpr 
spending squares : to each square pf the upder-^ide of tha 
table is suspended by means of a y^ry 8hor| thread f^ 
little iron ball. Now, as a magnet exerts it^ ^t^r^ctiv^ 
force for unmagnetised iron and steel through any known 
substance, (except, of com'se, through iron and steel,) it 
is quite clear that the wood of the table will not prevent 
the magnets contained within the chessmen from attract- 
ing the little balls, and holding them, as it were, fixed to 
the under surface of the table : but, as there are only 
thirty-two chessmen actually on the board at the com- 
mencement of the game, it follows that thirty-two balls 
are attached to the wood of the table, while the other 
thirty-two remain suspended by their direads. As soon 
as one particular piece is taken up for the purpqse of 
making a move it is obvious that the metallic knob im- 
mediately below it, being no longer subject to the mag- 
netic attraction, falls as far as it is permitted by the 
length of the thread which supports it, and thus inti- 
mates to the person below that the square just occupied 
by a piece is now vacant; — but the piece being placed 
on another square, the knob below that square starts 
up and thus indicates the precise square to which the 
piece was played. The concealed player repeats the 
move on a little boards with which he is furnished, 
and which is numbered to correspond with the board 
on the underside of the table; this board is constructed 
in the manner of the chess-boards used in travelling 
so as to be safe from the danger of having the pieces 
upset. On this board he also makes his o^n move, and 
takes note of the numbers of the squares from and to 
which his piece is played ; — he then sets the arm of the 
automaton in motion, — stakes up the piece he designs to 
play, — the little knob fells down ; — -he plays the piece 
to the square intended, and the little knob rises up ; — 
and thus the game proceeds. 

• Tiin]»tsdditvnw«S]xudel7K.doKai9peliD,ii^^ 
tour. 



This illustration will afford the reader a inore perfect 
potion than has yet been given of the mode of working 
t}ie automaton. We havp nothing more to say respecting 
tJie njechanical part of this strange deception, and there- 
forp beg to ponclude our notice with a translation of the 
latter half of M. de Tournay's very amusiug article* 

]V^. Maelzel having ent^red into ^n agreement with 
M. Mourpt, a yery eminent chess-player, to conduct 
tbe internal arrangeTqenf;? of the automaton, the two 
ponfederates spt put on a tour for the purpose of 
spre^^g the fame of ]:he fiutomatop, and reaping the 
)}eneEt qf the deception in many towns qf England, 
.Scotland, an4 Holland, wherp it was yet only known 
))y f^port* The mo^t complete success attended this 
journey. Wherever they went, spectators crowded to 
j;be exhibition ^ fitness the triumphs of the ^utoma- 
ioi|, ^ho always kept bis ground against his antagonists, 
^d came off victorious, in spite of the advantage which 
be permitted to his opponent in giving him the pawn and 
move. 

The exhibitor and his assistant went on for some time 
In perfect harmony: accounts were settled between them 
at every haltinff-place, and each was perfectly satisfied. 
It happened, nowever, on one of these occasions that 
M. Maelzel remained debtor to his assistant for a 
considerable sum, and as weeks and months passed by lie 
still had som^ pretext for pmitting its payment. At 
length a year had passed, without producing the desired 
settlement, and M. Mouret, weary of this delay, found 
the means of frightening bis cqmpaniqn into his proper 
duty. 

The automaton was then at Amst^rdfim: the king of 
Holland sent one morning to engage the e^^hibition- 
room, at the s^me time ordering a sum equal tq three 
thousand francs, to be paid to M« Maelzel. The latter 
yrent joyftdly to announce the good news to bip assopiaie 
— ^they breakfasted togethei*, and were delighted at the 
thought of entering the lists with a crpwned bead. IVf. 
Maelzel then hastened to make such preparations ^ 
should make the eidiibition as brilliant as possible* The 
performance was tq commence at halfrpast twelve at 
noon. Twelve o'clock arrives, and it is time fqr M. 
Mouret to take his station in the chest. But hehs^s not 
yet arrived, and M. Maelzel hastens to find out the 
cause of the delay* What is his surprise to find Mouret 
in be4> and seized with a convulsive trembling. ^* What 
do I see 9 what is the matter?" exclaimed Maelzel. ** I 
have a fever," said his artful assistant. — " Why, you were 
very well just now !" — *^ Yes, but this is a sudden attack." 
— *^ The king will be here presently." — " He must go 
back again." — But what can I say to him ?" — " Tell him 
the automaton has got the fever." — " No more of this 
folly .'^ — *f I don't wish to joke with you." — " Then pray 
get up." — ** Impossible." — " Let mc call a physician"— r 
<' It is of no use." — f* Is there no means of subduing this 
ffever?"— " Yes, one only."— ^< What is it ?"— « To pay 
me the 1600 francs you owe me." — << You shall have 
them . . - this evening ?" — " No, no, this moment." — M. 
Maelzel saw too phwdy that there was no alternative, 
and went to letch the money. The cure was wonderful ; 
the automaton was never so attractive before. The King 
did not actually play, but he advised his Uinister of War, 
who played for him. The pair were completely beaten 
by the automaton, but all the blame of the defeat was, of 
course, thrown upon the Minister. 

Another anecdote is related of the automaton to the 
following effect. In one of the towns of Germany a conju- 
ror had been exhibiting his various tricks, to the delight 
and amazement of the inhabitants, when the arrival of 
the automaton presented a still more powerful ohject of 
attraction, and left the poor fellow without an audience. 
Annoyed and jealous at the reputation of his rival, he 
went to be himself a witness of the new perfoi-mance, 
and from his own experience in the art of deception he 
, felt coayinced that the chest contained a hidden player« 
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He therefore began all at once to raise a cry of " Fire," 
in which he was seconded by one or two companions. 
The spectators were seized with the greatest alarm, in 
which, strange to say, the automaton participated, and 
in his fright upset his adversary and tottered about as if 
he were mad. Happily, M. Maelxel, who preserved 
his presence of mind, was able to push him behind a 
curtain, where he soon became quiet, and recovered his 
usual dignified bearing. The alarm of fire was soon 
discovert to be false, and the conjuror did not gain 
anvthing by his attempt to undeceive the company. 
After this event M. Maelzel, in giving directions to a 
candidate for the office of concealed player, was accus- 
tomed to say, " If you hear a cry of fire, don't stir ; I 
will come to your help." 

The automaton was afterwards taken to North Ame- 
rica, where it was exhibited, during several years, in the 
principal towns of the United States and Canada. South 
Amenca then received a visit from this wonder of the 
age, and after a due exhibition of its powers the automa- 
tou finally sank into oblivion, and was deposited in a. 
lumber-room at New York, where we believe it still 
remains, never again perhaps to be the means of exciting 
curiosity or interest 



THE WATER SCORPION. 
(Nepa linearU.) 

The genus Nepa includes a family of aquatic hemi- 
pterous insects inhabiting stagnant waters, and preying 
on the smaller water insects, &c. The largest species 
yet known is Nepa grandity a native of Surinam and 
other parts of South America. This species far exceeds 
all the European animals of that jtouus in size. It 
measures three inches in length. It lives in the water, 
in the larva and pupa state, and attacks not only other 
water insects but some animals much larger than itself. 
Madame Merian represents this species, among her 
Surinam insects, as preying upon tadpoles and young 
frogs* Its colour is a dull yellowish brown, with a few 
darker shades or variegations : the under wings are of a 
semitransparenf white colour, and the abdomen is ter- 
minated by a short tubular process. 

The term Nepa is supposed by some to have been 
originally a misprint from Hepoy a Latin word applied 
to the scorpion. The structure of the individuals of 
this family shows their rapacious character : they seize 
their prey by the assistance of their fore-l^rg and con- 
vey it to the mouth, which consists of a short, but acute 
and strongly articulated proboscis, with which they are 
enabled to inflict a sharp wound. ' 

The common water scorpion {Nepa cinerea) is a 
very frequent inhabitant of stagnant waters in our own 
country. It measures about an inch in length, and ap- 
pears when the wings are closed entirely of a dull brown 
colour; but when the wings are expanded, the body ap- 
pears of bright red colour above, with a black longitu- 
dinal band down the middle : the lower wings, which are 
of a fine transparent white, are decorated with red veins : 
from the tail proceeds a tubular bifid process or 
style nearly of the length of the body, and which appears 
single on a general view, the two valves of which it con- 
sists being generally appb'ed close to each other through- 
out their whole length. The animal is of slow motion, 
and is often found creeping about the shallow parts of 
ponds, &c. In the month of May it deposits its eggs 
on the soft surface of the mud at the bottom of the 
water: they are of a singular shape, resembling some of 
the crowned seeds, with a coronet of seven bristles; and 
before they are deposited, these bristles closely embrace 
the egg next to them in the ovary like a sort of sheath, 
as if a chain of thistle seeds were formed by placing each 
in succession in the bosom of the down of the one next 
to it« As the mother insect deposits these eggs in the 



stems of aquatic plants, the bristles, which are partly left 
on the outside, are probably intended to prevent the 
aperture from being closed up, by the rapid growth of 
the plant When the young are hatched, they are not 
more than an eighth of an inch in length. The larvaa 
and pupsB differ in appearance from the complete insect 
in having only the rudiments of wings, and being of a 
paler or yellower colour. The perfect insect breathes 
by means of a single pair of spiracles placed behind, the 
lateral spiracles being obsolete or rudimental. Iliis 
insect flies only by night, when it wanders about the 
fields in the neighbourhood of its native waters in quest 
of prey. 

Nepa linearis is an insect of a highly singular aspect, 
bearing a distant resemblance to some of the smaller 
insects of the genus Mantis and Phasma. It measures 
about an inch and a half from the tip of the snout to 
the beginning of the abdominal style or process, which is 
itself of equal length to the former part, and the whole 
animal is extremely slender in proportion to its length : 
the legs also are long and slender, and the forelegs 
much longer in proportion than those of the second 
species, N. cinerea: the colour of the animal is dull 
yellowish brown, the back, when the wings are expanded, 
appearing of a brownish red, and the under wings white 
and transparent. It inhabits the larger stagnant waters, 
frequenting the shallower parts during the middle of the 
day, when it may be observed preying upon the smaller 
water insects, &c. Its motions are singular; it often 
strikes out all its legs at intervals with a kind of start- 
ing motion, and continues the exercise for a considerable 
time. Its eggs are smaller than those of N cinerea of 
an oval shape, and furnished with two processes or bris- 
tles divaricating from the top of each. 

According to Rosel the red eggs of a water-mite are 
deposited upon the bodies of the water scorpions; and, 
what is ver^ remarkable, these eggs appear to increase 
in size during the process of ilmtching. De Geer re- 
marked, that the water scorpions, when much infested 
with them, became gradually weakened as the eggs 
increased in sijee. 




Thbre's not a leaf within the bower; 

There's not a bird upon the treer 
There's not a dew-drop on the flower; 

But bears the impress. Lord t of Thee. 

Thy hand the varied leaf designed, 

And gave the bird its thrilling tone ; 
Thy power the dew-drop's tints combined. 

Till like the diamond's bhize they shono. 

Tee, dew-drops, leaves, and buds, and all, 
The smallest, like the greatest things; 

The sea's vast space, the earth's wide bid], 
Alike proclaim Thee King of kings.— 

Mrs. Opik. 
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ANTIOCH AND ITS VICINITY. 



In the present series of articles we do not profess to 
adopt a strictly geographical arrangement of our subject, 
but to g^ve SketcheSy each of which will, to a certain 
degree, be complete in itself, while the whole collect 
tively will illustrate the landscapes, the commerce, the 
buildings, the religion, the manners and customs, ^c, 
of that widely-spreadi and highly-diversified empire over 
which the Grand .Seigneur reigns. In the last two 
papers we selected Moldavia and Wallachia as the sub- 
jects of our notice. In the next two or three we shall 
visit some of the Asiatic towns of the empire, such as 
Antioch, Mecca, and Medina. 

After having passed through Asia Minor, that re- 
markable peninsula which separates the Mediterranean 
from the Black Sea, we arrive at Syria, the eastern 
boundary of the Mediterranean. The manner in which 
this country is now governed was partly explained in the 
series of articles on ihe Svrian Coast, in our last 
volume, and we therefore shall here content ourselves 
with observing that Antioch is in the northern part of 
this region, within the pachalic of Aleppo or Haleb. 
This once splendid city, known as Antiocheia to the 
ancients, was the capital of the Syro-Macedonian em- 
pire, and being situated about midway between the 
cities of Constantinople and Alexandria, has since then 
been the centre of an extensive caravan trade. Its 
position, too, on the beautiful river Orontes, has placed 
it in favourable proximity to the Mediterranean. 

With the exception of Jerusalem there is not perhaps 
another city of which the records present so sad a cata- 
logue of revolutions and direful calamities as Antioch. 
Besides the usual plagues of Eastern cities, pestilence, 
famine, fire, and sword, it has been peculiarly subject to 
the most dreadful earthquakes. The city was founded 

Vol. XIX. ^ 



by Seleucus Nicanor, 300 years before Christ, and was 
held under much tyranny and civil contest by the family 
of the Seleucidae, until near the time of Pompey*s con- 
quest, and the reduction of the city and country beneath 
the Roman yoke, b. c. 65. It was in the reign of Tra- 
jan, in the year of our Lord 115, that we first find men- 
tion of those terrible earthquakes with which Antioch 
more than any other city has been visited. It is said 
that on that occasion Trajan, being at Antioch, narrowly 
escaped with his life, and the city was almost entirely 
destroyed; but the munificence of the emperor was 
employed to repair the misfortune, as far as it lay in 
his power, and the city soon resumed its ancient splen- 
dour and commercial aspect. It would be wearisome to 
our readers to go through the long list of disastera 
which befel this city, — sometimes a prey to famine and 
the plague ; frequently overturned by earthquakes ; now 
plundered by the Persians; then retaken by the Romans; 
at one time devastated by fire ; at another time pillaged 
by the Turks ; afterwards captured under circumstances 
of treachery, cruelty, and fanaticism by the Crusaders ; 
and then soon after taken away from them, with great 
slaughter of the inhabitants, by the Sultan of Egypt, 
and thus remaining in a deserted and ruinous condition, 
till, with the rest of Syria, it passed into the hands of 
the Ottoman Turks, to whose empire it has ever since 
appertained. 

We have the testimony of many travellers to the 
fertility of soil and richness of landscape which mark 
the vicinity of Antioch, even in its present neglected 
and degraded state, and we can therefore the better 
imagine what were its sources of wealth and delight in 
former days, when emperors were attracted by its plea- 
sures, and Roman veterans were allured from their 
duties bv the luxuries of this splendid city. The foi • 
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lowing b the description of the scenery on the banks of 
the Orontee, as given by Captains Irby and Mangles, 

We now began to follow the banks of the river, and were 
astonished by the beauty of the scenery, far surpassing any- 
thing we expected to see in Syria, and, indeed, anything we 
«ad witnessed, even in Switzerland, though we walked 
mine laundred miles in that country, and saw most of its 
beauty. The river, from the time we becan to trace its 
banks, ran continually between two high hills, windinj^ and 
turning incessantly : at times the road led along precipices 
in the rocks, looting down perpendicularly on the river. 
The luxuriant variety of foliage was prodigloua, and the 
rich green myrtle, which waa very plentiful, contrasted 
with the colour of the road, the soil of which was a dark 
red gravel, made us imagine we were riding through plea- 
sure-grounds. The laurel, laurustinus» bay-tree, fig-tree, 
wild vine, plane tree, English sycamore, arbutus, both com- 
mon and andrachne, dwarf oak, &c., were ecattared in all 
directions. At times the road was overhung with rocks, 
covered with ivy; the mouths of caverns also presented 
themselves, and gave a wildness to the scene ; and the per- 

Eendicular cliflli jutted into the river, upwards of three 
undred feet high, forming comers round which the waters 
ran in a most romantic maimer. We descended at timet 
into plains cultivated with mulberry plantations and vinesi 
and prettily studded with picturesque cottages. The occa- 
sional shallows of the river, keeping up a perpetual roaring, 
completed the beauty of tlie scene, which lasted about two 
hours, when we entered the plain of Suadeah (Seleuciik) 
where the river beoomes of a greater breadth, and runs in 
as straight a line as a canal." 

Under the Macedonian kings of Syria the worship of 
the goddess Daphne was conducted in a grove near 
Antioch, which had been planted by Seleucut, the 
founder of the city. This beautiful grove of laurels 
and cypresses, with its temple and oracle, was long the 
most fashionable and splendid place of retort for ragan 
worship in the East. The conduct of the people of 
Antioch seems to have closely corresponded with the 
instructions they received from the debasing rites of 
Pagan worship, for they are described to us as luxurious 
in life and licentious in manners. In such a soil as this 
we should scarcely have hoped to find Christianity taking 
root; but, nevertheless, we find on the arrival from 
Cyprus and Cyrene of certain converts who had fled 
from persecution to take refuge in Antioch, great num- 
bers of the people of that city listened to the tidings they 
brought, beUeved the Gospel message, and embraced the 
religion of Christ* The name of CAm^n, first bestowed 
on the disciples in that city, was not applied to them in 
honour of their Lord, or simply to nmrk the distinction 
between them and others who adhered to paganism, but 
it was applied to them as a term of contempt and of the 
bitterest reproach ; yet, notwithstanding the opprobrium 
attached to that name, many were found willing to bear 
it, and to separate themselves from the vices and profli- 
gacies of their city, that they might tread in the steps 
of their self-denying Lrord. To this they were encou- 
raged by the examples of Paul and Barnabas, who 
laboured during a whole year, by preaching and exhorta- 
tions, to establish the new converts in the knowledge 
and belief of the truth. Thus was formed out of a 
luxurious and idolatrous people a community of true 
believers, at first comparatively few in number, but after 
a while increasing to a great extent, and becoming an 
illustrious and influential body, eminent for charity of 
spirit and consistency of conduct. It would detain us 
too long, to speak of the prosperity and increase of this 
church in the time of Chrysostom, at the latter part of 
the fourth century after Christ. It was a worldly pro- 
sperity, that was too great for the spiritual welfare of 
the Christians, and which appears to have prepared the 
way for succeeding apostasy. 

We must now proceed to describe the remaining 
traces of former greatness, which were visible in this 
place, before the earthquake of 1822 laid it entirely in 
ruins. At that period a large part of the immense 
walls which formed the boundary of the ancient city 



were still standing, l^ey were from thirty to fifty 
feet high, fifteen feet thick,' and flanked by numerous 
square towers, and though much ruinedf they distinctly 
marked the ancient boundary. There are different 
accounts as to the space inclosed by them. Mr. Buck- 
ingham says that they have a circuit of nearly four 
miles, but his statement is far below that of the more 
ancient authorities. The buildings at Antioch, at the 
period alluded to, were of a mean description, and no 
traces remained of architecture worthy of the " Queen ot 
the East," as this city was once proudly named. The 
language spoken there was chiefly Turkish, though 
there were a few Christian families remaining, and some 
Jews. The Christians were accustomed to assemble for 
prayer in one of the caves or excavations in the rock, 
which are numerous in Antioch, anH which appear to 
have been the ancient Necropolis*, or cemetery. 

Great numbers of medals and engraved stones have 
been found in the neighbourhood of Antioch, especially 
during the winter season, when the ground has been 
laid bare by heavy rains. The most interesting are 
those of the Seleucids, the founders and beautifiers of 
the ancient city: there are also many of the period of 
Julius Cflssar and Augustus, with great quantities of 
Phoenician coins. 

The modern name of Antioch it Antakia: it is very 
little known to the western nations : the attacks of its 
ancient subterranean enemy have reduced it almost 
entirely to ruins, and everything connected with that 
once proud and stately city must now be reckoned with 
the past. 

* Thig wand, (nssltt^d literally, means **Uie dtjof the dead." 



IN TIMKt or DISTRESS AND DANGER. 

Oh God, that madest earth and sky, the darkness and the day. 
Give ear to this Thy family, and help us when we pray ! 
For wide the waves of bitterness around onr vessel roar. 
And heavy grows the pilot's heart to view the rocky shore ! 
The cross onr Master bore for ns, for Him we &in would bear. 
But mortal strength to weakness turns, and courage to despoirj 
Then mercy on our failings, Lordl our sinking faith renew! 
And when Thy sorrows yint us, oh I send Thy patience too.— 

Bishop Hbbbr. 



On the whole, we make too much of fenlts; the details of 
the business hide the real centre of it. Faults? The greatest 
of faults, I should say, is to be conscious of none. Readers 
of the Bible, above all, one would think, might know 
better. Who is called there the man according to Grod's own 
heart? David, the Hebrew King, had fiillen into sins enough; 
blackest crimes; there was no want of sins. And, there- 
upon, the unbelievers sneer and ask. Is this your man ac- 
cording to God's heart? The sneer, I must say, seems to 
me but a shallow one. What are &ults, what are the out- 
ward details of a life, if the inner secret of it, the remorse, 
temptation, true, often baffled, never^nded struggle of it, 
be ^rgotten? ' It is not in man that waiketh to direct his 
steps.' Of all aots is not, for a man, repentames the most 
divine? The deadliest sin, I say, were that same superci- 
lious consciousness of no sin ; — thiat is. death ; the heart, so 
conscious, is divorced from sincerit)^ humility, and fact; is 
dead: it is *pure* as dead dry sand is pure. David's life 
and history, as written for us m those Psalms of his, I con- 
sider to be the truest emblem ever given of a man's moral 
progress and war&re here below. AH earnest souls will 
ever discern in it the fiuthfnl struggle of an etmeat human 
sonl towards what la good and best. Struggle often baffled, 
sore baffled, down as into entire wreck ; yet a struggle never 
ended; ever, with tears, repentanoe, true unconquerable 
purpose, begun anew. Poor human nature! Is not a man's 
walking, in truth, always that: 'a succession of falls?' 
Man can do no other. In this wild element of a life, he has 
to struggle onwards; now fallen, deep abased; and ever, 
with tears, repentanoe, with bleeding heart, he has to rise 
again, struggle again still onwards. That his struggle be a 
faithful, unconquerable one: that is the question of qtte«- 
tions. We willlput up with many sad details^ if the soul of 
it were true,— Carltle. 
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ON CHESS. No. XVni. 
Ok the Powers or the Pieces and Pawns. 

We have hitherto supposed the reader to be acquainted 
with, at Ipist, the alphabet of chess ; and have not hesi- 
tated to employ many of the technical terms used in the 
game. In Uie concluding articles of this course we hope 
to furnish some curious and useful information on sub- 
jects which are scarcely noticed in books devoted to the 
elements of chess-play. 

We quite agree with the suggestion of a recent writer 
that the best method of learning the names of the 
pieces with their moves, and the manner of placing 
them at the beginning of the game, is to take au hour's 
lesson from a friend. Supposing this to have been done, 
and the student to be engaged in actual play, he will 
soon perceive that the various pieces have different 
degrees of power; that a rook is of more value than a 
bishop or a knight, and that a pawn is of far less value 
than a minor piece. He will find the queen to be a match 
for several pieces, and may be willing to part with a rook, 
a bishop, and a knight, in order to capture his antago- 
nist's queen. The different values of the pieces and 
pawns are soon appreciated by the player, and he endea- 
vours to regulate his exchangees accordingly; nevertheless, 
few persons have attended to the circumstances which 
decide these values, and although they are numerically 
expressed in most elementary works yet the computa- 
tions which have led to them are always omitted. 

If a general had two bodies of troops similar in most 
respects, but one of which, ft^m any cause whatever, 
could occupy only a particular part of any hostile dis- 
trict ; while the other was capable of occupying different 
posts at distant points by a series of rapid movements; 
the first body would, generally speaking, be far less 
valuable than the second. Now something analogous to 
this occurs at chess : those pieces which are capable of 
taking the greatest range over the board, and of making 
the most rapid movements, are the most valuable. For 
the hills and valleys of a contested country, we have 
nothing but black and white squares on the chess-board : 
therefore the test of strength which we are now consi- 
dering is this, — ^how many squares of the chess-board 
can each piece or pawn command at one time ? 

In the first place, let us suppose the board to be cleared 
of its pieces and pawns, and one of each to be placed on it 
in succession. Choose a central square, such as the 
king's 4th, and ascertain how many squares a pawn or a 
piece can command from that position. A pawn placed 
on that square commands two others, being those to 
which it would move if it made a capture. The knight 
could move to any of 8 squares; the bishop to any 
one of 13 squares: the rook to 14: the queen to 27 ; 
and the king to 8. — We refrain from demonstrating these 
numbers, because the reader can easily satisfy himself 
on this point, by placing the pieces, one after another, 
on the king's 4th square, all the other squares being 
unoccupied. So far, then, as this mode of comparison 
is concerned, the power of the pieces to move on to 
other squares is 

Pawn ... = 2 
Knight... = 8 
Bishop... » 13 
Rook ... « 14 
Queen ... « 27 
King ... n 8 

But we have now to inquire whether this proportion 
exists for all the squares equally. A very little experi- 
ence will show that it does not: every piece is diminished 
in value as it approaches the edges of the board; but 
this diminution is not the same for all. Let us select 
the king's rook's square, and notice the change in the 
powers of the pieces. Testing them one by one, we shall 
find that the number of squares to which each can move 
is — 



Pawn *... « 1 
Knight... « 2 
Bishop ... » 7 
Rook ... « 14 
Queen ... « 21 
King ... "» 3 

Here it will be seen, that while the rook has not 
changed in value, the others have done so considerably, 
but in different ratios. If we select any other square 
intermediate between the centre and the comer, we shall 
find the numbers to be higher than the one, and lower 
than the other of our two lists. The knight, for instance, 
commands 2, 3, 4, 6, or 8 squares, according to where he 
may be situated; tlie bishop commands 7, 9, 11, 13 
squares; and so on. The correct way, therefore, of com- 
paring the powers of the pieces in moving over the open 
board is to suppose a piece to be placed on every one 
of the sixty-four squares in succession — to add up the 
respective powers in all these positions, — and to divide 
the result by 64. This is a process analogous to that 
employed in every department of science for the obtain- 
ing of an average or mearij whereby small errors, varia- 
tions, and discrepancies, become absorbed, or expunged 
by mutual correction in the general result; and it is per- 
fectly applicable in the present case, lliis being done, 
it is found that the average poorer of each piece to move 
over the open beard is nearly as follows : — 

Pawn ... =3 IJ 
Knight... = 6\ 
Bishop... » 8} 
Rook ... - 14 
Queen ... =22} 
King ... =1 6i 

Here the bishop is said to- be =:8}, which means 
that in consequence of his sometimes commanding as 
many as 13 squares, and at other times as few as 
7, the average of the whole is 8}; and so of the others 
— ^the rook being of constant value in any position on 
the open board. 

We have now something like a test of the respective 
powers of the pieces, by which we begin to see the ad 
vantage of making exchanges of one for another. But 
still this is nothing more than a groundwork on which 
to found subsequent calculations, for we have proceeded 
on a supposition which never occurs in practice, — vis., an 
open or cleared board. The intermixture of pieces among 
each other over the field of contest, gives rise to varia- 
tions so complicated and so remarkable that it has re- 
quired great analytical research from distinguished men, 
to trace them to their sources. We strongly doubt 
whether this has yet been done corsectly ; but still an 
approximation to correctness has been made, and we will 
briefly notice the manner in which the inquiry has been 
conducted. 

We have hitherto considered the board to be cleared, 
and have ascertained the relative values of the pieces on 
that supposition. Let us now suppose the pieces and 
pawns to be arranged for the commencement of a game, 
and view their positions before the game begins. Here we 
are struck with the remarkable fact that the pieces are 
almost powerless; it is true they act as defenders of the 
pawns which front them; but as to the power of moving, 
none of them posssess it except the knight. The king, 
the queen, the bishop and the rook cannot move a step 
until some of the pawns are moved, and the knight owes 
his power of moving to his singular privilege of leaping 
over other pieces or pawns. So far, then, as the power 
of moving is concerned, a pawn is actually more power- 
ful than even a queen at the commencement of the 
game. 

Now in actual play, the relative powers of moving are 
always intermediate between the two extremes which we 
have mentioned, from the time of the first move being 
made, the constrained limits of the pieces begin to be 
broken, and their natural powers to be developed; but 
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on the other hand, these powers never attain the rank 
given to them by our first supposition, for the two 
kings — even if nothing else-'-are always on the board. 
The power of moving from square to square varies as 
the game proceeds, but not with equal rapidity: for in- 
stance; — ^tne knight is powerful from the verv beginning 
of the game, because whatever be near him he can leap 
over the intervening piece; while the rook is seldom c^ 
much use till severid of the pieces and pawns are off the 
board. The rook increases his value by the thinning of 
the combatants more rapidly than any other piece, and 
therefore the ratio of his value is continually mcreasing. 

It thus appears that the degree of openness of the 
board changes the proportionate value of the pieces, and 
it Is difficult to fix « point where the power may be 
deemed an average between the highest and lowest It 
IS assumed, however, that we may suppose each party to 
have lost three pieces and four pawns, leaving four pieces 
and four pawns to defend the long. This is a fraction 
more than half the original forces, and may therefore be 
taken as an average or medium between the powers pos- 
sessed by the respective pieces when the board is quite 
open, and when all the pieces are arranged for the com- 
mencement of a game. 

If during the progress of a game, when about half 
the pieces and pawns have been removed by mutual 
exchanges, one of the players estimate the various 
powers of his remaining pieces, he may sometimes ob- 
serve that a whole rank, or file of squares is blocked up 
by the intervention of one single piece or pawn, ana 
moreover, that the intervening piece or pawn may be of 
his own party. In such a case his own troops actually 
stand in each other's way; and the less skilful the player, 
the more likely is this self-imposed blockade to occur. 
It may, and sometimes does happen in practice, that 
every square to which the knight s peculiar leap allows 
him to move, is occupied by one of his own forces; and 
the queen, after making a capture, is frequently found 
to be so hemmed in by inferior pieces and pawns,^— some 
of her own party, and others belonging to the antago- 
nist, but well supported — that she becomes almost useless. 
If a piece be blocked up by one of the same party, the 
moving power in that direction is temporarily suspended, 
until the obstructing piece is removed; and if the ob- 
structing piece be of the opposite party, but of inferior 
value, and supportedy to capture that piece would be 
a loss, so that a passage in that direction may be deemed 
practically blocked out. From all this it will be seen, 
that the comparative values of the pieces, at and about 
the middle of the game, are greatly modified by the 
liahility of obstruction, arising from the intervention of 
a piece belonging to the same party, or of a supported 
inferior piece of the opposite party. 

Other variations in value will be not ced in our next 
article on this subject. 

Frihts 09 SnfOA.P0RB.— The boats are seen entering the 
harbour before sun-rise, laden with pine-apples and other 
fruits : the foimer, although not equal to those of the Eng- 
lish hot-house, bear no comparison, from their superior 
flavour, with the same fruit of either East or West Indian 
growth. Here they* are in such abundance that captains of 
ships frequently purchase them by boat-loads to scour their 
decks, which from the acidity they possess, they have the 
property of whitening. But here, and here only in its 
prime, IS found the most delicious of all fruits> the mangos- 
tein, which, once tasted, is never forgotten ; and often, on a 
sultry Eastern morning, the traveller rei^oUects the baskets of 
these cool and luscious fruits that were here his morning 
mesl.-.-Six Months with the Chinese Expedition* 

The onlv difference between the camel and the dromedaiy 
is, that the latter is trained for riding, and the fonder for 
burdens. The distinction, at the mort, la the same as be- 
tween a riding-horse and a pack-horse; but, among the 
Bedawtn, so far as our experience went» it seemed to amount 
to little more, than that me one had a riding-saddley and 
the other a fack-J9addle,-»RoBUfBo«'g PtiUttino. 



MAPS AND MAPPING; in. 

The Stereographic and the Globular Pro 
JECTIONS. — Development — Conical — Cylik • 

DRICAL. MeRCATOR'0 PROJECTION. — CONCLU- 
SION. 

3. The Stereographic Projection of the sphere is so 
named, because the delineation is supposed to be made 
by taking a view through the solid sphere. In this pro- 
jection, file eye is considered to be placed at the surface 
of the sphere, as at b ; hence, it views the concave of the 
opposite hemisphere a f b, through the pkne of that 
circle a c b d, in the pole of which the eye is placed 
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This projection is therefore the reverse of the ortho- 
graphic : in the latter the hemisphere was thrown down 
upon the plane of a great circle ; but, in the stereo- 
graphic method, the hemisphere (a r b) is brought up 
to this plane, (a c b d,) which is the plane of projection. 

Although, as is evident from the foregoing figure, all 
the various places on the concave hemisphere afb 
suffer considerable contraction in being represented on 
the plane of projection a c b d, yet the advantages offered 
by this method of projection have brought it more into 
use than the methods before mention^i. It is espe- 
cially calculated for maps of the world, as usually made 
in two hemispheres, from the circumstance of the repre- 
sentation being so little distorted at the extremities; as 
may be seen, in the figure, by tracking up the several 
parts of the concave drcumference a f b to the plane of 
projection above. 

This projection is also preferable, on account of the 
meridians and parallels intersecting each other at right 
angles, as they do on the globe. Its construction also is 
less difficnlt than that of others; since all the great 
circles of the sphere are either circles or straight lines in 
the projection. The meridian of 20^ W. is the one 
usually selected by English geographers for the plane of 
projection in these maps for the world, because this 
meridian passes very nearly between the eastern and 
western continents, which therefore occupy their respec- 
tive hemispheres. 

4. The Globular projection is a modification of 
the last, and is so named, because, like the stereographic, 
it is chiefly used for making maps of the world. 

We have already shown that the stereographic projec- 
tion insures a general similarity in all its parts, and 
enables ns to project at least a hemisphere in a single map, 
without any violent distortion of the configurations on 
the surface from their real forms. But as in the ortho- 
graphic projection the borders of the hemisphere are 
unduly crowded together, in the stereographic their 
projected dimensions are, on the contrary, somewhat 
enlarged in receding from the centre. TMs will be 
visible by inspecting the previous figure. 

To meet this inconvenience, and to give a general 
equability to the perspective, the globular projection 
was originated by M. de la Hire, on the following prin- 
ciple >«»He pnpposes the eye to be placed at a dutence 
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from the sphere equal to the sine of 45^; that is, if the 
diameter of the sphere he equal to two hundred, the dis- 
tance of the eye from the nearest point of the circumfe- 
rence would be 70iV« Some further modification was 
subsequently deemed desirable, in order that the me- 
ridians might intersect the equator at equal distances. 
This condition is very nearly fulfilled when the distance 
of the eye is 59^, the diameter being 200, as before. 

In this projection, therefore, the arcs of the sphere, 
and their projections, are very nearly proportionate to 
each other ; or, in other words, equal spaces on the spheric 
surface are represented by equai spaces on the map, by 
an approximation as near the truth as can be. 

When the eye is placed at the surface of the sphere, 
as at E, (fig. 3,) all the meridians and parallels are re- 
presented on the plane of projection, as they really are 
on the surface of the globe itself; they are all circular : 
but, when the eye is placed out of the surface, as at e, 
(&g. 4,) the meridians and parallels lose the form of 
circles, and become ellipses, in proportion to the distance 
of the eye from the surface of the sphere. The meri- 
dians and parallels in^the globular projection are, there- 
fore, in reality, ellipses. They are not, however, usually 
drawn so; geographers contenting themselves with cir- 
cular, in place of elliptical curves ; and, as the deviation 
is excessively small in this projection, the practical 
utility of the map is not affected. 

II. Projection, when referred to the principle of 
Development, is understood to be the unfolding, or 
spreading out, of the spherical surface on a plane. This, 
however, first supposes the sphere to be converted into 
a cone or a cylinder;— these being the forms, portions 
of which most resemble portions Se a sphere, and which, 
at the same time, are susceptible of the required develop- 
ment. 

The methods of projection before explained, are 
usually employed in the representation of a hemisphere; 
but are seldom used in delineating the geographical 
features of a single country : for these the method of 
development is commonly employed, which is of two 
sorts,-~the Conical and the CylindricaL 

1 . It is a known property of a coney that its curve 
surface can be expanded into a plane; hence, any figure 
delineated on it, can always be exhibited exactly in all 
its dimensions on a plane surface. Now, a part of the 
surface of a sphere contained between two parallels of 
latitude, not very remote, will not differ much from the 
surface of a frustrum of a cone» that touches the sphere 
in the pardlel midway between them. Hence, it will be 
seen that, in the conical projection, the sphere is sup- 
posed to be circumscribed by a cone a b c, which touches 
the sphere at the circle intended to represent the middle 
parallel of the map,— -^y. If the points on the sphere 
be now projected on the cone by lines drawn from the 




centre, it is evident that, in a sone extending but a short 
distance on each side of the middle parallel, as the zone 
included between a a' and c tf, the points on the cone 
will very nearly coincide in position with the correspond- 
ing ones on the sphere. All the delineations having 
been thus made, the cone is then conceived to be un- 
rolled, or developed^ on a plane surface. 

If the map be made to extend much above or below 
the middle parallel, the distant parts will be very much 
distorted. To remedy the .defects of this projection, 
various modifications nave been suggested and used; but 
into these our limits will not allow us to enter. 

We cannot help observing, therefore, that the conic 
method of development is best adapted to represent 
countries to any extent in the difference of longitude, or 
round the :Rrhole circumference of the earth, if required 
to only a certain extent in difference of latitude. This 
projection b simple and easy of construction, owing to 
the facility of describing the parallels of latitude in con- 
centric circles, and the meridians in straight lines. 

At the first view of the case it might be difficult to 
conceive that the surface of the globe could be repre- 
sented by a part of the surface of a cone ; yet we may 
easily produce the surface of a cone from a piece of 
paper cut into a circular form or base; and we could 
as easily conclude that, if a cone, about twice the height 
of the semi-diameter of the globe, were to be conceived 
as standing on the same base with the hemisphere, 
namely on the equator, the surface of such a cone 
would in part lie within the surface of the globe, and 
then that the surface of the globe, at so small a 
distance from the surface of the cone, might be very 
easily projected or delineated on it; and in such a case, 
the projection of the countries and their bearings, dis- 
tances, &c., will be very nearly the same on the surface 
of the included part of the cone, as on that of the globe 
itself. 

2. From what has been said of the cone, it will be 
easily seen that a cylinder may be applied to the sphere 
in a similar manner, and that a zone of very limited 
extent in latitude may, without very material error, be 
developed on a cylinder. The peculiarity of this method 
is, that the meridians, as well as the latitude-circles, 
are projected in parallel straight lines ; which circum 
stance makes it very applicable to nautical purposes, and 
from which originates the ingenious method, called 
Mercator's projecHon^ which is now so universally 
adopted in our charts, and to which, in the last place, we 
must briefly allude. 

The line on which a ship sails, when directing her 
course obliquely to the meridian, is on the globe a spiral ; 
since it cuts all the meridians through which it passes, 
at equal angles. Owing to this and other causes, a map 
constructed on the principles of the spherical projections. 
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was found to be very inadequate to the wants of the 
narigator. Mercator justly considered, that nwurinera 
do not employ maps to know the true figures of coun* 
tries, so much as to determine the course they shall 
steer, and the bearing and distance of those points or 
places which lie near their track; and this projection is 
the result of his efforts to secure to the seaman these de- 
sirable ends. The merit of this work is thought by many 
to be more justly due to Wright; foi^, although Mercator 
published his first chart in 1556, he omitted to ei^plain 
the principles of it; and his degrees of latitude did 
not preserve a just proportion in their increase towards 
the poles. Wright, in 1599, corrected these errors, and 
explained the principles of his improved construction, in 
which the degrees of latitude on the chart were made to 
increase towards the poles, in the same ratio as the de- 
grees of longitude decrease on the globe; by which 
means, the course which a ship steers by the compass, 
becomes on the chart a straight line; yet, the various 
regions of the map, however distorted, preserve their 
true relative bearing, and the distances between them 
can be accurately measured. 

The modes of projection which we treated of, before 
entering upon those of Development, may be considered 
natural ones ; inasmuch as they are really perspective 
representations of the surface of half the globe on a 
plane. Mercator's is entirely an artificial one, represent- 
ing the sphere as it cannot be seen from any one point, 
but as it might be seen by an eye carried successively 
over every part of it. In it, the degrees of latitude and 
longitude bear always to each other iheir just proportion; 
the equator is conceived to be extended out into a straight 
line, and the meridians are straight lines at right angles 
to it, as in the figure. Altogether, therefore, the general 
character of maps on this projection is not very dissimi- 
lar to what would be produced by referring every point 
in the globe to a circumscribing cylinder, by lines drawn 
from the centre, and then unrolling the cylinder into a 
plane. Like the stereogpraphic projection, it gives a true 
representation, as to foi*m, of all the parts, but it varies 
greatly in scale, in its different regions ; the polar portions 
in particular being of necessity extravagantly enlarged, 
as the upper part of the figure shows: and the whole 
map, even of a single hemisphere, — that is, from pole to 
pole, or 180°, — not being comprisable within any finite 
limits. 

Mercator's chart may be produced by development in 
the following manner ; — Conceive that a sphere, with the 
meridians and parallels and countries delineated on it, is 
inclosed in a hollow cylinder, and that the axis of the 
-sphere coincides with that of the cylinder. Imagine now 



that the sphere is expanded in its dimensiaDS, just as a 
soan-bubble is produced by blowing air into it> or as a 
blaader would swell in all directions by inflation, the parts 
always stretching uniformly ;— the meridians will then 
lengthen in the same proportion as the parallels, till every 
point of the expanding spherical surface comes into con- 
tact with the concave surface of the cylinder : the meri- 
dians will at last become straight lines, and the parallels 
circles on that surface; the former in the direction of its 
length, and the latter parallel to its base, which is the 
equator, w. b. Suppose now the cylinder to be cut open 
along one of the meridians, and spread into a plane, the 
surface thus produced will be Mercator*s chart. 

In works on navigation are to be found tables of 
" Meridional parts," by means of which the meridians of 
these maps may be duly divided for drawing the parallels 
of latitude and the positions of places accurately laid 
down. 

Thus we have endeavoured to lay before our readers 
the fundamental principles on which the art of map- 
making has for several centuries been built up. If he 
should be pleased with the subject, he may now advan- 
tageously have recourse to such treatises of this sort as 
show up, in all its details, the entire process of construct- 
ing naaps and charts of all kinds. 



In the in&noy of a science there is no speculatioa so 
absurd as not to merit examination. The most remote and 
fanciful explanations of facts have oflen been found the true 
ones; and opinions, which have in one century heen objects 
of ridicule, nave, in the next, been admitted among the ele- 
mente of our knowledge. Thephysieal world teems* with 
wonders, aad Um wioiES lorms of matter exhibit to us 
properties and relationa ftr more cxtraordinaiy than the 
wildest &ncy could have conceived. Human xeascm stands 
appalled before this magnificent dispky of creative power, 
and they who have drunk deepest of its wisdom will oe the 
least disposed to limit the ezcuisions of physical specula- 
tion. 

The influence of the hnaghiatton as an instrument of re- 
search, has^ we think, been much overlooked by those who 
have vcntaTed to gkra laws to philosophy. This hculiy is 
of the greatest value in phyrical inquiries: ifweuseitasa 
guide, and confide in itsladieationsy it will infallibly deceive 
us; but, if we employ it as an auxiUary, it will afford us 
the most invaluable aid. Its operation is like that of the 
light trooDS which are sent out to ascertain the strength and 
position of an enemy. When the struggle commences, their 
services terminate; and it is by tlie solid phalanx of the 
Tudgmeht that the battle must be lesght and wok— Sik 
pATifi BBBwnam. 
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Nor on tlie surges of the boundleee air. 

Though borne triumphant, ai« -they safe ; die giu>« 

GlanoMlJust, and sudden, from the Ibwler's aje, 

O'ertakes their sounding pinkms: and again 

InunedtAta brings them from the toveilDg ving. 

Dead to the gnmnd: or diivaa then wide dipenwdf 

Wounded and wheeling Tarioos, down the wvd. 

These are not subjects for the peaoefti) Mua^ 

Nor will she stain with such her spotleu soag; 

Than moat delighted whn sba aocoal Mas 

The whole ndxed animal-creation round 

Aliye and happy. \ Thohiov. 



On the first day of the pregent month* the shooting of 
Partridges becomes lawful, and U joyfully entered on hj 
a vast number of persons throughout the country. It 
generally forms the young shooter's first lesson at game, 
and in order to be successful he carefully notes the 
habits of the bird at different seasonSy and under dif- 
ferent sorts of weather, &c* 

In the seal for destruction which seems to pervade all 
ranks and classes of society at this particular period, it 
may seem out of place to speak of the usefulness of the 
animals which form the especial object of pursuit, or to 
offer a reoommendation in their behalf, that the war 
against the species may be regulated, and kept within 
due bounds, so that man may not reduce their numbers 
to his own injury. In the case of the partridge, as well 
as in that of many other birds, it is fbUy believed that 
if we understood their habits aright, we should often be 
disposed to cherish that which we are now aealona to 
destroy. 

The common partridge seems in an especial manner 
to belong to an agricultural ooonttr* Wherever the soil 
is extensively cultivated, there it thrives and muhiphes, 
and with all the persecutions to whieh it is sabjected, we 
never find these birds driven to m«ke their permanent 
abode in wild and solitary plaees* Their pertinadons 
adherence to the same tamip*field, or to the same clover- 
matted stubble, has aptly been comp red to that of a 
mountain-tribe of human beings clinging to their fhst- 
nesses in a war of extirpation. 

Now it cannot be supposed by any reflecting mind 
that the habits with whicn these birds are endued, their 
attachment to a cultivated soil, and the rapid multipli 
cation of their speeies, are without their particular 
use and end in the economy of Nature. There must be 
a good design in it, and one in wUeh the welfare of the 
Kuman race is concerned. It has been well said that 
*<that which invariably accompanies improvement, is, 
we may rely on it, necessary to improvement;" and it is 
not difficult to see that it is so in the present ease. All 
birds that feed upon the ground live ahnost exclusively 
upon insects^ under which general name we include many 
small living creatures, to whom the application of the 
term, in its strict sense, does not belong. And although 
the partridge also feeds on grain, seeds, bulbous plants, 
&c., and thus partakes of the produce of the cultivated 
field with man, vet the service it renders in consuming 
the overplus of insects may be set against this; and if it 
could be fsdrly estimated would, we doubt not, be found 
far more considerable than the injury sustained* 

The time of the year, the weathery and many other 
circumstances influence the practice of the partridge- 
shooter. The usual way of proceeding in search of these 
birds in September is to try the stubbles first, and then the 
potato and turnip-field, where the birds frequently bask 
when such fields lie contiguous to the stnbble. When 
the shooter breaks a covev, he proceeds without loss of 
time to search after the dispersed birds, for the parents 
begin to caU almost immediately on their alighting, the 
young ones answer, and in less than half an hour, if not 
prevented by the presence of the shooter and his dogs, 



the whole of the covey will be re-assembled, probably in 
security in some snug comer, where the shooter least 
thinks of looking for them. Dispersed birds afford what 
is called the " best sport" to the shooter, for while under 
the protection of the old ones they are guided by the 
superior sagacity and watchfulness of their parents, but 
when deprived of them, they are truly discomfited, and 
do not know whither to run for safety : as the season 
advances, birds are longer in re-assembling. In this 
respect much also depends on the weather and the time 
of the day. The habits of partridges at the early part 
of the season, are somewhat as follows. — Just before 
sunrise they run to a brook, spring, or marsh, to drink; 
from which place they almost immediately fly to a field 
where they can find plenty of insects, or to the nearest 
com or stubble field, when they will remain, according 
to the state of the weather, and other circumstances, 
until nine or ten o'clock, where they go to bask. The 
basking-plaoe is frequently on a sandy bank-side, facing 
the sun, whe the whole co vey remains huddled together 
for several hours. About four or five o'clock they 
retum to the stubbles to feed, and about six or seven 
they go to their jucking-placey a place of rest for the 
nignt, where they remain closely packed together until 
the morning, llieir times of feeding and basking vaiy 
according to the length of th^ days. While the com is 
standing, partridges will often remain in it the whole day. 
The uncertainty as to where partridges may be found 
increases alter the middle of October. At this time if 
much disturbed they wiU occasionally take shelter in the 
woods, where they may be flushed one by one. 

The number of birds in a covey varies much, but is 
considered to average from ten to nfleen. The length of 
flight of a covey also differs according to the nature of the 
ground. In a fertile farm in a com country, the sports- 
man has not any g^reat distance to travel before he comes 
again upon his covey, sometimes the mere passing of a 
hedge will enable him to reach them, but in a very open 
country, where the birds have been used to a much more 
extensive range, a mile, or even more, has been traversed 
in following tiieir flight. 

The partridge of Britain (Tetrcu) PerdiXy Linn.) is 
of two kinds, the common, or ash-coloured {cinerea) and 
the Guernsey or red-legged {v^fa); but the latter is 
almost entirely confined to the Channel Islands. 

The common partridge is so well known that it is 
almost unnecessary to describe it. The weight of a fuU- 
gro¥m male bird in good condition is about fifteen or six- 
teen ounces, that of the female, about two ounces less; 
the length of the entire bird is about thirteen inches, the 
breadth twenty. The bill, and naked parts, are of a 
bluish-gray colour, with the exception of a red spot 
behind the eye. The general colour of the plumage is 
brown ash, elegantly mixed with black, and each feather is 
streaked down the middle with buff-colour. The feathers 
of the throat, cheeks, and over the eyes are reddish- 
orange. The legs of the male are ftimished with a blunt 
Spur, or knob behind, and the breast with a crescent of a 
eep chesnut colour. The feathers of the female are in 
general of a duller hue than those of the male, but it is 
onW the experienced sportsman that can distinguish the 
diderence of sex when the birds are on the wing. Those 
who are able to do this always aim at the male bird, as 
there is a greater number of male partridges, than of 
females. 

The age of partridges is discovered by the bill and 
legs, which are yellowish when young, but become of 
a dark bluish-white as they increase in age. Another 
method is, by examining the appearance of the last 
feather of the wing, which is pointed after the first moult, 
but in the following year is quite round. The size, and 
plumage of the partridge, however, is much affected by 
local circumstances : the finest birds are found in those 
situations where cultivation has been the most successful, 
while in districts that are comparatively Unproductive 
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and sterile, the appearance of the bird has occasionally 
led to the opinion of its being a distinct species, or at 
least a variety. 

Partridges are the most prolific of the wild gallinidae, 
the eggs being seldom fewer than twelve in number, 
while they are often as many as twenty, and have on 
several occasions greatly exceeded that number, as the 
following instances will show. In the year 1793 a part- 
ridge nest was found in a fallow field on the farm of 
Mr. Pratt, near Ferling, in Essex, with thirty-three eggs ; 
twenty-three of the eggs were hatched, and the birds 
went off; the number of the eggs was ascertained before 
hatching to decide a bet laid by a person who refused 
to credit so unusual a production. In order to cover the 
whole of the eggs, the female had piled up seven in a 
curious manner in the centre. A nest was also found in 
1798, at Elborough, Somersetshire, in a wheat-field, with 
twenty-eight egffs. Mr. Daniel tells us that upon the 
farm of Lion Hall, in Essex, belonging to Colonel 
Hawker, 1788, the following incident was known to many 
persons. A partridge, instead of forming her nest as 
usual, on the ground, chose the top of an oak pollard, 
and this tree, too, had one end of the bars of a stile 
fastened to it, so that the passengers along the footway, 
in gettmg over the stile, disturbed and uncovered the 
bird before she began to sit close. The farmer, whose 
name was Bell, apprised Mr. Daniel of the circumstance, 
which he laughed at as being the report of the work- 
people, and said it was only a wood pigeon they had mis- 
taken for a partridge; but the former, who had killed 
some hundreds of partridges, so positively affirmed his 
having beheld the bird upon the nest on the tree, and 
also having told the eggs to the number of sixteen, that 
Mr. Daniel was persuaded to ride to the spot, where the 
partridge was seen sitting: in a few days she hatched six- 
teen eggs; and her brood, scrambling down the short 
and rough boughs which grew around the trunk of the 
tree, reached the ground in safety. 

The nest usually made by the partridge is merely a 
hole scratched in drv mould, or a few bents and decayed 
leaves strewed roughly in the hollow made by an ox or 
horse's hoof. Sometimes it is formed on hedge«banks, 
sometimes in com or grass, frequently in clover. It is 
often found beneath the shelter of some low bush or 
tuft of grass. The eggs are generally laid about the 
latter end of May ; they are of a grreenish-gray colour, 
and the female sits so remarkably close, that not only 
does she not rise when her nest is approached, but it is 
difficult to drive her from it She is at this time very 
bold in driving off her winged foes ; and magpies, cranes, 
and other plunderers of nests, are valiantly opposed in 
their depredations. The male partridge does not share 
the labour of incubation, but is attentive to his mate, 
and joins her in defending the brood, and uses many 
arts to decoy visitors away from the nest. Frequent 
and heavy rains during the time of laying and incuba- 
tion are very unfa\u>urable ; many of the eggs are chilled 
or drowned, and if the weather is wet when the young 
first leave the shell the cold benumbs the little strength 
they have in their legs, and they soon fall and die, even 
while their mother is leading them forth in search of food. 

The affection shown by the partridge for its young is 
peculiarly strong and lively. Both parents seem equally 
assiduous, after the birds are hatched, in leading them 
out, and directing them to their proper food, and in pro- 
tecting them by every means in their power from their 
enemies. Insects, larvsB, and eggs, are the food of 
young partridges ; ant-eggs, in particular, seem neces- 
sary to their existence. At this period the male and 
female frequently sit close together and cover the young 
with their wings, exhibiting such evident marks of 
parental tenderness, that few persons would willingly 
disturb or injure them in such a situation. When they 
are accidentally discovered, or alarmed by a dog, they 
^ct in & manner thus described by an eye-witness :— 



The male fijst gives the signal of alarm by a peculiar 
distressiul cry, throwing himself at the same moment more 
immediately in the way of danger, in order to mislead the 
enemy ; he flies, or rather runs along the ground, hanging 
his wings and exhibiting every symptom of debiUty, 
whereby the dog is decoyed by a too eager expectation of 
an easy prey, to run further from the covey. The female 
flies off m a contrary direction, and to a greater distance, 
but soon after secretly- returning she fin& her scattered 
brood closelv sauatted amone the grass, and collecting item 
with haste oy her iucking &e le^ them from thedanger 
before the d<^ has had time to return from the pursuit. 

Partridges are easily tamed, but do not breed in con 
finement An instance is given of one of these birds 
becoming so famUiar in a clerg3rman's family where it 
was reared, that it would attend the parlour at breakfast 
and other times, and would afterwards stretch itself 
before the fire, seeming to enjoy the warmth as if it 
were its natural bask on a sunny bank. The dogs of 
the house neiver molested it, but at last it fell under the 
paws of a strange cat and was killed. The eggs of 
partridges are frequently collected, and hatched under 
domestic hens, the broocts being afterwards turned into 
preserves for the purpose of stocking them. In this 
case, the food of the young birds should at first consist 
of the eggs of the small ant; afterwards they should be 
fed with fresh curds mixed with lettuce, chickweed, or 
groundsel. It will be some time before they can eat 
grain readily. 

In Franklin's Comtantinople we meet with an account 
of the method practised by the Arabs of Mount Lebanon 
in taking the partridge, so that " to hunt the partridge 
upon the mountains" is still, as in Scripture times, a 
custom of that country. The Arabs make a slight 
square frame of wood, of about five feet in height, over 
which they stretch an ox-hide perforated in three or 
four jplaces. The ox-hide is moved quietly in an upright 
position, and the Arab concealing himseilf behind it, is 
hidden from the view of the game, which unsuspectingly 
allow the sportsman to come withm shot of them. The 
Arab, seeing through one of the apertures, quietly pro* 
trudes the mussle of his long musket through ilnother 
hole, and firing upon the birds, as they feed in coveys 
upon the ground, kills a great many of them. 
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In aU these, (the articles of faith comprised in the creed.} 
the skv of my belief b serene^ imclouded by doubt. Would 
to CK>d thftt my faitii, that faith which works on the whole 
man, confirming and conforming, were but in just propor- 
tion to my belief to the full ac(^nieecenoe of my intellect, 
and the deep consent of my conscience ! The very difficulties 
aigue the truth of the whole scheme and system for my 
understanding, since I see plainly that so must the truth 
appear, If it be the truth.— ^lbrcdox. 
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Section IV. Roman ScrnPTinis. 

Wb haye ^Irpady statejl that the ^ec\w of Q^ecian aouk)- 
ture commenced at the period of^ the disinembennent ot H^^ 
Macedonian empire, and extended through nearly two hun- 
dred years. The &tal blow to its existence was given by 
the success of the Roman arms. In the year 146 B.C. the 
celebrated city of Corinth was sacked by the conquerors, 
and deprived of the treasures of art which had been accumu- 
lating for ages. Athens was subdued in the year 86 b.c., 
and other cities sliaring the same &te, the glory of Greece 
■was extingui^ed, and ner splendid works of art were left to 
the mercv of a people little qualified to appreciate their merit. 
The character of the Itomans as the con(|ueror8 of the 
world is so little in accordance with the cultivation 9f the 
milder arts of peace that we are not surprised to find sculp 
ture, in all ages of their history, existing rather as a plan^ 
of foreign growth, partially cultivated in their soil, than as 
an indigenous production of their own clime. The pi^ioh 
for conquest was too prevailingto allow of enthu^iism for 
art. The works of Greece and £truria were valued ^4 ad- 
mired as the fruits and trophies of their victories, \^\^\ were 
not viewed in the light of mstruments by which thpir ^^ 
moral condition might be improved, and the barcH^r|^^^ 
of their nation in some measure removed. At the con- 
quest of Syracuse, indeed, we find some appearance ^f thp 
true feeling of admiration for the arts in the ^^}[ flf ifai' 
ccUus, who was accused of unjustly TR^WflJ 
city of its marble treasures. He declaj'^d yijig^ 



[lp ^f To^ed 



^,^; Ac]^^d done 
•o'for the good of Rome, tliat the piJli^fQ'f^^^np^^ P|^^^ 



be embellished, and that his own 



acquire a taste for the arts and ele;cax^ce ot ^Rf (?feej^s. 
But although each victory was followed by m^ ^pq^iss^on qf 
new specimens of art to Rome, and altho^gn l^ns ih^se 
•pecimens, some of the most exquisite ^xaqiples ot (if^ian 
perfomuinces were brought before the\|p Py^ WP flo ?ot per- 
ceive a taste for sculpture to have b^i^ ft\Pf^9¥)^> >a '^Y 
measure corresponding with the ady§ntage| ^M pffered to 
them in the study of the best mode\£ jg^tpe ^A. The pas- 
■ion for formine collections, wl^lA U %^^i tt 1^^« ^" 
extremely prevalent at the period |g ff^^^ V@ now allud^ 
doubtless evinces considerable \{(f^]ffi|t IR Wf^TP Pf ^ ^^^ ^ 



that SxMJi^^e do we probably pve tliV fii^^HktiP^ ^f nume- 
rous specimens which would ptner\r.j$iir{\aYfi {^^ (ie^ 
But in the hands ot ^he Romans sup^lp^u^ pup^^ejzcnoiat^d, 
for they had inherited the workj g| gf^ffj l^lfiBHt V^^ 
portion of the genius of their authors. 

During the Tatter period pf the p^jj^^f^m 
sculptors of distinguished napie ^erji 2:^^'jpi:)| 



the yet remai^ipg sculptors of pf^ec^, by ^{lose gbouTJ pot 
only Rome itself but manv of th^ ciqe| gf A^ Mh183^ 
Spain, and Gaul Vf re pmbeujsned. 

But the chief ^ropuljie was given' \q sc^Urtuff p pr;Ktiajd 
in Rome, during yiie'ayvay pf Aupistus. ^fi^ }j[itn>nJigo 3 
a monarch who po\ild vv\eld for his purpoaca l]ic eaurgie:^ g| 
the whole enlightened ^orld, was ncceBS»*rily of hi^Ii S-lvi*^- 
tage to the art. 'He carefully collected the HnqtL ^^t 

could be procured, and'fixed them lii promiu^lu ins 

In the city : no expense ^as spared to eiiricU IIk uin -ni^ 
collections pf statues and paintings, but of all j-he sculpt upi^ 
whose names have reached us as having ilouViahc;.! ui tliUL 
the best age pf the arts in Rome, "every one is Gtftk^ iipd 
chiefly Athenian. ' Pasi teles, Aip^tisilaxig, TFtipjrua, i^^ 
Evander, were some of the ^^|t j^minent. ^ ^*The ^% in- 
deed, were revived, t)\^t'\h9 F?f-m'e fflirit which iiif^ics 
life and soul into their proquctioi^L ^{lich'Qtamps them ynih. 
originality and thought, coiild pp^ pe rccatk^., TT^e pharacter 
of design and of execution is' evidently the same as thai 
by which the last era of sculpture in Greece is distinguished, 
or rather it is superior ; for settled government, ample 
reward, and certain honour, not only drew to Rome every 
man of talent, but also awakened new powers. But in the 
finest specimens, there is no evidence of new energies, aided 
by the union of two separate modifications of talent ; nor in 
the inferior, any exhibition of the more original, though it 
might be rader, efforts of an aspiring and distinct national 
taste. Either or both of these effect* would have been ap-< 



hafl there T)een native, prior to this importation of 
preeJc. firtists. On the contrary, everything in the eculp- 
^PV^ of ^is era ^iacpvers f deecepi from a state of higher 
fxcellenoe ; every touch exhibits rather what has been, uian 
presages the eminence for which we are to draw upon 
futnnty. From Augustus to Trajan, during a period of a 
hundred and forty years, the principles and practice of the 
Greeks continued to be observed, with such difference only 
as political causes can easily reconcile, but with a progres- 
sive decay. The most fiivouiable periods during this space 
were the reigns of Vespasian, Titus, and Trajan ; for the 
reign of Nero, whose taste, like his morals, was corrupt, 
which Pliny has assumed as an epoch in the Roman school, 
was propitious to practice, not to improvement." (Mbmbs.) 
The taste and energy displayed bv Tr^an gave new anima- 
tion to the arts in Greece and Italy, and his reign, together 
with those of Hadrian and the Antonines, has been accounted 
^e golden age of sculpture in Rome. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the art as it existed in Hadrian's time, 
W#s extreme minuteness of finish, indicating the labour 
more of the hand than of the mind. Mechanical dexterity 
w^ displayed in careful working with the file, the diisel, 
and the drill, and an air of studied and affected refinement 
pervaded the whole, to the utter extinction of all charac- 
teristic and natural expression. *'' For the sublime is sub- 
stituted the difficult, tne florid for the elegant ; and in every 
remaining specimen, we can readily detect the taste which 

feferred a poetaster to Homer, or the laboured inanities of 
e Sophists to the vigorous and manly eloquence of Demos- 
enes and Cicero." The style thus adopted has been con- 
fldored sufficientiy distinct from preceding methods to be 
called the Roman style of sculpture ; and as exliibiting the 
national taste for display and ornament, it is, perhaps, rightly 
80 denominated, although it appears tolerably certain that 
evfm during the flouriuiing period of the art, Greek, and 
not ^tive, artists were employed on all the chief works of 
sculpture that were produced at Rome. 

To ^he munificence of Hadrian, the arts were indebted for 
much pf the prosperity which they enjoyed at the com- 
mence^p^nt otthe second century. Several of the ancient 
temple^ ^liich had fallen into decay, were, by his orders, 
restor|[4 ¥>^ othen were erected in a style not unworthy 
of the pfist days of art. He completed tiie temple of 
ll^f Plyipp^n Jupiter at Athens, and enriched it with a 
statue pf ^n^ god in gold and ivory, and with several other 
work$ of art^ jpnong which was a colossal statue of Hadrian 
himseU. Tais prince had a splendid villa eighteen miles 
firom ^me, Cj^f) celebrated villa of Tivoli, where he collected 
together such | vast number of specimens of ancient art, 
that even up t^ |he present time, every fresh excavation has 
led to the discoyery of some object of interest. In 1771, 
Mr. Qayin Hamuton discovered the head, of which a draw- 
ing is given at p. l25. It was found in that part of Hadrian's 
villa ^led the Pantanella, and near it a similar head, but 
of inferior execuijon, which was deposited in the Vatican. 
T^ie first-pamcd hp^d is thus spoken of by Mr. Taylor : — 

" We pai^not toq strongly express our admiration of this 
j^ spirited and ^osterly piece of sculpture : its general 
chaOncter fy^dently ||iows that it represents a head of one of 
^^^omerip'^eroes. Many attempts have been made to 
^certain th| mrtici(^ person whom it was intended to re- 

tresept^ but fll^^icrtc^ i[nthout success. It b considerably 
ipliued to \}^e f^bw ^^^ ^^ looking upward with a counte- 
nancji expresstyt^ ^^^^^ deepest anguish both of mind and 
body. The \iai^ ^^x^ ^ead, though not long, is in bold and 
tt^^^^t '^[^SEtfli I9§ ihd V^ard b very short and close to the 

xi^t piav rmaxJF ft fiT*** mmilarity between the cha- 
racter of ihl^ pe2^ aua that of Menelaus in the French 
collection, supppsei (p nave belonged to a group representing 
Menelaus supporting the dead body of Patroclus. We arc 
not, however, inclined to think that the head now before us 
was intended to represent Menelaus, as the Head of that hero 
b in the instance just mentioned, as well as in every other 
instance which we are acquainted with, covered with a 
helmet, and the beard is much more ample." 

The nose in this statue, and a small portion of each lip, 
arc modem, as are also part of the lobe on the left ear, and 
a tuft of hair on the top of the head. The bust on which 
the head b placed b not antique: the line of separation b 
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marked in the wood-cnt. The height Is olie fbbt, liine 
inches and a half. 

In the reign of Hadriaii somiB bf the dn^^entitiohs of 
Egypt were introdaced into Italy, and became so nii±ed Hi) 
with the worship of the itomans, that the godd of the If lie 
were publicly honoured, atid their stailies admitted as 
objects of adoration. This enlaigem'eht of the icattUogiib of 
their deittes caused a gr^t demand thMii^hotlt the bmpiril, 
fbr statues and other Representation^ b6nne<cted tHth the 
Egyptian ceremonies. Acbordingly 1;^^ find that ih^ Villa 
4f Tivoli was decorated ^ith imitation^ of £gyt>tll^ iigiires 
atid subjects, and that rietnaihs ^f thiA litttiire hare beeh 
found iti considehkbie nonib^y b<}th theiii axA iA 6tMt ptiHs 
of Italy. 

Aflcr the death of Hadrian sbtllpttil^ ntpidljr declined, 
thouj^h during the time of the Antonihes sotne atbhtloh 
was paid to the art, and busts bf sbme ineHt i^eiie ^itectited. 

The best and uiost characteristic sciilfotuJre of Rome was 
that which adorned thieh* public monumeilts, ^hd which r^ 
corded the history of their emperors' triiimphs ; as in the 
ThijiMi column, where the exploitd of the ieiiiperor are re^x^ 
sented in one continued winding relief from the oase tb the 
suninlit, i^d are crowned by th^ statiie of thid elnpet^r him- 
self. In the difference df style Ahd execution in the two 
columns of Trajah and Antbnihus, majr h^ di^tih<itly traced 
the rapid decay of the aft during the period which l&lapsed 
between their erection, while si ill latei*, in the arch of Sep- 
timus SeT%rhs the low cbndition of the art i^ fully bahi- 
fested. The arched raised td Titus, Trajart; Sevferus, and 
Constantine are amdng the t^rincipal cbtnpositions bf Rbhian 
sculpture. " They breathe," sajrs FlAxtiiaii, '* the spirit bf 
the people they cbmmemorate, lyhieh was conquest and 
universal dominion ; they owe no inspiration to the muses, 
urge no claim to the epic, or di^matic i thejr are thb mere 
paragraphs of military gazettes, vulgai* in conception, fero- 
cious in sentiment ; on the columns and arches, the prin- 
cipal objects are mobs of Romans c^sed ifa armour, bearing 
down unarmed, scattered Germans, Daclans or Sarmatians, 
soldiers felling timber, driving piles, carrying rubbish, 
shouldering battering i-ams* killing without mercy, br 
drying or binding captives. 

The efforts of Constantine, on hid dscendhig to the impe- 
rial dignity, wfere directed to i^tore that feeling *for the 
arts Which seemed almost to hare departed from Rome, fie 
established schools of architecture, and distributed inwards 
and privileges among the mbst distinguished students, en- 
deavouring thus to ejtcite aii honoiirable emulation ^mot^g 
the youtlis of the capital. Bjr these meattd he succfeedied in 
raising several consiaerable buildings, but in adbfuiilg theln 
hh was obliged to have recourse to the ScUlptors of a rormer 
age, and to seek afresh ih the cities of Greece ahd Asid Miubr 
for such remains of ancient aH as had been left by former col- 
leclors. fie also gave employment tb artists of hid own time, 
but their works, chiefly In metal, showed but too plainly thit 
the spirit of ancient flSt was irrecoverably lost. To give the 
reader some idea of the profusion of plundered specimens of 
art which were eventually collected together ^t Rome, We 
may state that no less than eleven thousahd exquisite works 
of Greek and Etruscan .sculpture adorned the IhipeHal city 
in the time of its splendolir; so that Petronius, allt^ditig to 
the taste for these ornaments And the ph)fuslon of them, 
observes, that it wa& eaai^r to inieet ft ^od in Rome tliatl a 



The estoblishment o^ a seat bf imperial goV^tmhetit At 
Constantinople was a fetal blow tb the greiilrifesd of ftomift, 
and another cause foi* the continued decline of the arid in the 
latter city; yet it is from the i^igtt of (Jbfa^tanthie, wheh 
Christianity was established in the empire, IMt the dawn- 
ing of modem att is recognised. It will b# Been froW the 
foregoing sketch that Roman scUlptui^ Is 9b. ihterioi: as to 
bear no comparison with that bf Gteede. The best works 
were produced by Greek artists, and the attempts of the 
Romans are for the most part chalrabteri^ed . by t)overty 
of invention, meanness of design, and unskilful execii- 
tion. The art seems seldom to have ihet with efficient 
patronage, except where busts or portrait statues Were fe- 
quired to please the vanity of individuals ; accordingly we 
find the excellence of these latter workd conspicuous above 
that of the other departments of art} indeed, the collection 
of i)usts of successive emperors reaching through a period of 
three centuries, constitutes an invaluable series^ as it tegards 
the history of ai-t. ^ 

In the illustrations which accompany our notice of Roman 
sculpture our readers will observe that though each of the 
^ecimens we have represents was found aearRome, there 



id i^ason ifi bbliete th^t id each case the work was either in 
part or wholly the Wrk of Greek artists; The statue of 
the Goddess of Foi-tune was found by Mr. Gavin Hamilton 
near the Vtd Ldtihay a short distance f^m Rome. The 
description run* thus: "The statue of the Goddess of For- 
tune Withamodius on her head; her right hand holds a 
ruddier, the lowei' paH of Which tests ilpon a globe, and her 
left hand supports a corhilcopiii filled with com and friiits 
of different kinds. The modius and th^ cornucopia tdlude 
tb tii() ilbhildahce supposed to be conferi^ by this goddess 
up'bh hJek vbtari'es; Froni a passage iii fiomce, in which 
Bortuhe is styled the mistress of the sea, It has been con- 
jectured that the rudder is k synlbol of her partibdlar ihflu- 
^nc^ bvbr that element. But it id more probable that the 
jriidder id d mistaphorical Symbol of her general dominion 
b^et ^the Affairs of the world, and this latter supposition 
sbems lb hi Very fully conflirmed by the cirfcumstance of tho 
rudder being |>laced Upoh the globe. 

^ Fortune was Worshipped in very early limes by the 
Grebks; but her ima^ does hot appear oh any of the 
^o\t ancient Greek medals, and indeed of the numerous 
fignreb of her how extant bbth in marblii and broUze, not 
one appears tb be of high antiquity. It Was not till the 
time of th^ Romdn bm^erord that the worship of this 
goddess was universally established. After Ihis period one 
of the modi cbthmoh figui-es on the Grebk and Roman coins 
wdd that of Fortune : and as a proof bf the great ascen- 
dency Which shd Was believed by the Romans to hold over 
the mlerests of mankind, hb less than twenty-five templea 
were erected tb her at Rohie.** 

Of this dt&ltie, the iieck and ne^ly Ihe Whole ot the 
modiUs are moderb, and the head, thotlgh ancient, has be- 
lohged tb anothler figure. The i-ight hand ahd the whole of 
thb rudder, except a small portion attached to the globe, are 
aldo modem, as is the left hand and the lower part of the 
dorndcopiA. the height, including the pedestal, is three 
feet, one inch. 

The terminal head of the beaMea fiacchUs, of yrhich we 
give a tepresentatibh at p. 128, Was . fbund near thfe Porta 
iMtind, at Rome. It is crowUed with vine-leaves, which de- 
scetid on each side of the &cc, drid With a broad ample diadem, 
hanginsr loosely over the . forehead in the form ot a festoon. 
'Most of the^ ancient marble termini have a square cavity on 
each side of them, rather beloW the shoulders, but in the 
present example, uiese cavities are filled up by two sauare 
projections on Whi(ui the ends oi the diadem rest. These 
projections show the ancient mode of joining a number of 
these termini together by rails or bars, in allusion to the use 
to which termini were originally applied, namely as fences, 
and boundaries. 

In concludinir these remarks on Roman sculpture we mar 
naturally be lea to inauire. What is the reason that a people 
so distinguished as this, for manly and persevering talent, 
should, of all the nations that have held supremacy in the 
earth, be the least remarkable for any bold peculiarities, or 
Buccessfhl darings of their own genius? especially in an art 
where the practice is laborious, the principles grave and 
simple, luxd therefore, apparently well ad^ted to suit the 
nature of Roman talent t . We nave already anticipated the 
inost evident answer to this inouiry, in alluding to the war- 
like and impetuous spirit of the conquerors of the world, 
which led them rather to action and business than to elegant 
acqiiiremtob. fiut we must also remember that the art ot 
sculpture was the peculiar eminence of the people they had 
conquered, and having no respect for its professors, and con- 
sidering them as little better than slaves^ they were the lestf 
likelyto admire and successfully to practise the art itself. 
Then the amazing profusion of the beautiful works of 
Greece, presented Uiem with such abundant means of deco- 
rating their buildings and palaces^ that there was the less 
inducement to employ native artists in the execution of 
Works which could not fiiil of being greathr inferior to 
these which came ready prepared to their hand. 

BeCTIOR V. MODER* SctJLtTURE tK ItAtT. 

ilaxman is of opinion that we may justly date the 
heginning of modem art, from that jJeriod when paint* 
ing and sculpture ceased to be employed, as heretofore, 
on the pagan godsL but were engaged to illustrate sub- 
jects connected wim Christian worship. Thiis fi-om the 
time of Constantine the arts slowly and gradually re- 
vivedj and an origintd character made itself apparent, even 
in the rude and almost frightful attempts of the early 
CJhristians. While inspired, perhaps, with a taste for sculp- 
tuire by meaos of the Bcattered remwe of Grecian art, they 
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drewy at the same time from their own resources, and were 
by no means servile copyists of the artists of a former age. 
In those early days many of the artists united the three 
professions of painting, sculpture, and architecture, and 
sculpture can scarcely oe said to have assumed a distinct and 
appropriate character until the time of Nicolo Pisaoo, who 
commenced his profession earlv in 1200, and exhibited a 
surprising degree of skill and talent in his art. His works, 
witn those of his son Giovanni and his scholars, still 
adorn many of the cities of Italy. In the cathedrals of 
Pisa, Pistoja, Siena, and Orvieto, are magnificent marble 
pulpits enriched with bassi relievi and statues. These are 
the works of the Pisani, and give a high idea of their taste 
and feeling. The &^ade of the cathedral of Orvieto is deco- 
rated witn relievi m white marble by the same artists, 
illustrating some of the principal facts recorded in the Sacred 
Writings. These performances have attracted much admi- 
ration on account of the simplicity and grace manifested in 
the arrangement of the several groups, and in the form of the 
individual figures. Nicolo Pisano lived to an advanced ace, 
and though several excellent works were performed by his 
Bcholars, it was not till the succeeding century that a worthy 
successor appeared. This was his grandson, Andrea Pisano, 
who in the year 1330 executed a work of great beauty at 
Florence, illustrating the life of St. John. It is in bronze, 
and forms one of the gates of the Baptistery in that cit^. 
His marble statues wera considered by Fbxman to be inrc- 
rior to those of Nicolo and Giovanni, his predecessors. 

The first academy of design was established at Florence, 
in 1350, and at the close of Uie same century sculpture was 
once more firmly established throughout Italy, ana itinerant 
sculptors, not unskilful in their art, wandered from thence 
over Germany, France, and even England, where their 
works have been traced in' the sculptured ornaments of 
Gothic edifices. Thus did the mild genius of Christianity 
prove fiivourable and mainly instrumental in the revival of 
the arts. ^ Upon the age now passing in review," says 
Memes, *' when Freedom again rises, we behold genius also 
revive, as if the sweeter sensibilities and the mamier virtues 
had altogether slumbered through the long long night of 
ignorance and despotism. It is thus that spring, breathing 
on bank and wild wood, unchains the bud and the blossom 
from the tenderest floweret to the hard^ oak." 

The labours of the fifteenth century m all the elegant arts 
will ever hold a distinguished place in history. In ihe first 
year of that century no less than six great masters were com- 
petitors for the same public work, thel>ronze doors of the bap- 
tistery of Florence, and each of these competitors afterwards 
became the head of a flourishing schooL Their names are, 
Brunelleschi, Ghiberti, Jacomo della Quercia^ Nicolo Lam- 
bert!, Francisco di Yaldambrino, and Simon dei CoUe. 
Ghiberti, then a youth of twenty-three, was tiie successful 
candidate, and tne work thus assigned to him occupied 
forty years of his life, and is one of tiie proudest triumphs 
of modem art. The southern door of this edifice had pre- 
viously displayed the talents of Andrea Pisano : the northern 
and eastern doors were to carry to future generations the 
fiune of Lorenzo Ghiberti. The northern door represents 
the life of our Saviour,— the eastern door the most striking 
events of the Old Testament history. Michel Angelo is 
said to have admired them so highly that he declared them 
fit to be << the gates of Paradise.^ 

9 ** Among the illustrious names for which this period was 
remarkable, that of Donatello stands deservedly conspi- 
cuous. The works of this artist are exceedingly numerous, 
and are scattered^ all over Italy : they are executed in every 
Ttfiety o^ material, and in various degrees of magnitude. 
His marble statue of St. George was greatly admired by 
Michel Angelo, as was also the statue of St. Mark, deco- 
rating the same building, the church of Or San Michele at 
Florence. Respecting the latter statue it is said that, after 
surveying it for some time, Michel Angelo exclahned, 
•Mark, whv dost thou not speak to me? " The scholars of 
Donatello nave been divided into two classes,— those who 
were fellow-labourers with him, and whose celebrity is 
chiefly owing to the assistance they lent him in his great 
works, and those more legitimate disciples who, without 
following servilely in the track of their master, derived 

i^ ^^owledffe m the first place from his precepts, and 
subsequently added to, and even improved on the pnnciples 
with which thejr set out. 

Respecting this age it has been justly said that modem 
sculpture attained its manhood. A character of truth and 
simplicity, faithful imitation of nature, and just expression, 
yisibly begin from the time of Nicolo Pisano, whose own 



style was remarkable for sweetness and absence of preten- 
sion. A degree of meagreness and restraint long pervaded 
the early school, yet even in the works of the fourteenth 
century, the art being chiefly dedicated to devotional pur- 
poses, and to the n^emory of departed worth, '' an air of 
dignified sincerity, a touching portraiture of the gentler 
affections, diffuse over the mind of the spectator a melan- 
choly yet pleasing serenity, to be felt rather than described." 
In the succeeding century the style becomes more elevated 
yet not less true : the execution at the same time is bold 
and felicitous, and the imitation is faithful to nature. One 
department of sculpture attained an eminence in the fifteenth 
century which has not been surpassed. This is the high 
and the low relief practised by Donatello and Ghiberti, 
where the sacred subjects represented appear to have im- 
parted to the genius of the sculptors a portion of their own 
sacred dignity and holy firaling. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to describe the works, 
or even to record the names of tne meritorious artbts who 
filled Italy during the fifteenth century : suffice it to say 
that so great was the advancement in sculpture, so numerous 
the schools of art, that the a^ in its bright prospects has 
been compared to that of Pendes : *4t wanted but a Phi- 
dias to crown its prosperity, and in Michel Angelo the 
genius of Greece seemed to be supplied." This extraor- 
dinary man united the professions of sculptor, painter, and 
architect, and was illustrious in each. The opinions rei^ect- 
ing him may differ in many respects, but all must agree 
that his works have a strongly marked character of weir 
own, and possess wondrous power and digmty. His vast 
and almost superhuman conoej^tions were executed in a 
most astonishing manner, and with a perfect knowledge of 
the true principles of his art. Michel Angelo Buonarotti 
was bom m 1474, and living to the advanced age of ninety, 
was the means of influencing the efforts of art during the ' 
greater part of the mxteentn century, *^ Anatomy," says 
Flaxman, ** motion and perspective of figure, the complica- 
tion, hannony, and grandeur of his grouping, with the 
advantage and facility of execution in painting and sculp- 
ture, besides his matnematical and mechanical attainments^ 
in architecture and building, which, together with the 
many and prodigious works ne accomplished, demonstrate 
how greatly he contributed towards the restoration of art." 
Some of the most renowned works in sculpture by Michel 
Angelo are the colossal statue of Moses, a grand, but not 
altogether pleasing performance; the statues of Lorenzo 
and Giuliano di Medici: the David; the Virgm and 
dead Saviour, &c. Several of his works are left in an un- 
finished state. Impatient of slow progressive toil, yet fiill 
of activity and industry, Ins power of performance could 
not keep pace with his rapidity of conceiving and designing 
ma^paificent undertakings. In the course of his history, 
which we shall hereafter ky before our readers, in a separate 
form, it will be also apparent that he had many difficulties 
to contend with in the execution of his works, arising from 
the jealousies or ignorance of those by whom he was sur- 
rounded. The foUowing opinion on the most celebrated 
work of this artist may be taken, with some Uttie modifica- 
tion, as giving a good idea of the general character of his 
performances. **The Moses, on tne tomb of Julius the 
Second, amid the creations of genius rises a solitary and 
matchless monument. Without model among the pn>duc- 
tions of antiquity, it has rem^ed inimitable and unimi- 
tated in modem times. Neither in Nature do we find its 
prototype : it is the extraordinary conception of an extra- 
ordinaiy mind. Thus isolated by its own pe<mliar sub- 
limity of character, this statue esdiiblts a striking resem- 
blance of the imagination whence it derived existence. We 
behold a being who awes, who subdues, yet who fiuls to 
interest, for with such humanity entertains no communion 
of feeUng. Here the sublime is too exclusively sought in 
the vehement and the marvellous ; every effort is forced ; 
every trait exaggerated, and the whole shows a daring ori- 
ginality, verging on the extravagant and the false." Not- 
withstanding the fi&ults which the manner of Michel Angelo 
threw more or less into all his productions, the majesty and 
grandeur of his statues compensated in a great measure for 
minor defects. In the numerous imitators of this great 
man we find that for the most part the manner of the artist, 
including the faults, is carefully retained, while the stamp 
of origimdity and genius is wanting to atone for the latter. 

Midiel Angelo died in 1664, and was buried in the church 
of Santa Croce, in Florence, and a monument is raised to 
him» in which is a basso relievo, by himself, of a Madonna 
and Child, This mpnument is the work of his pupils, and 
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consists of a bust of Michel Angelo oyer a sarcophagus, 
with statues, supposed to represent Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture. 

Jacopo Tatti, better known as Sansorino, had studied with 
Michel Angelo, and after his death became the founder of 
a numerous and respectable schooL He presided over the 
Venetian works of sculpture and architecture, and enjoyed 
a considerable reputation. Sansovino was more deserving 
of praise as an architect than as a sculptor. His statues 
in the Palace of the Doge at Venice are elalxxratelj exe- 
cuted, but very deficient in the tme principles of art. 
At the time at which we have now arrived a profusion of 
ornament began to be employed in works of sculpture, and 
artists bestowed that time and attention on minutie of 
mouldings, scroll^ flowers, and other merely ornamental 
works, which should have been given to the higher objects 
connected with their profession. There are fine specimens 
of this elaborate style at Venice, but the richness of the 
efiect makes but poor amends for the loss of simplicity and 
purity. 

One of the most distinguished oontemporaries of Michel 
Angelo and of Sansovino, was Baccio BaoidineUi, bom in 
1487. He was extremely unpopular with bis brother artists, 
and is said to liave contendea with Michel Angelo with less 
generous weapons than those of talent. To him is attributevl 
the unworthy act of secretlv destnmng that great artist's 
celebrated cartoon of the Battle of Pisa, which was con- 
sidered at the time the most excellent design that had ever 
been executed, so that all the most celebrated painters of the 
day attended to make studies from it. We find the works 
of Bandinelli unsparingl^r condemned by contempoiarv 
writers ; but from the specimens of his nerformances wliich 
still remain he seems entitled to a hign place among the 
sculptors of his day. The bassi relievl round the screen 
of the high altar in the Duomo of Florence are deserving 
of much praise forUieir breadth and fine treatment, but 
they are liable to the charge which attaches to all Uie other 
performances of this artist, t.0., a too great appearance of 
the picturesque, leading to an affected style of attitude and 
arrangement. In the church of the Annunziata at Florence, 
is a marble group the size of life, where he introduced his own 
portrait in the rorm of Nicodemus supporting Christ. This 
was intended for his own monument. To this artist was in- 
trusted the restoration of the right arm of the celebrated 
group of the Laocoon. The next artist to whom we sliall 
refer is Benvenuto Cellini, bom at Florence in 1600. He 
was distineuished as a sculptor, founder, and chaser. His 
lancer worKs are preserved at Florence, and are all executed 
in bronze ; his smaller works abound in foreign collections, 
and consist of tasteful ornaments, medals, bucklers, dagger- 
hilts, &c. Guglielmo della Porta was one of the most skilful 
of tiie Lombard sculptors. His most remarkable work is 
the monument of Paul III. in St. Peter's at Rome. The 
recumbent figures in this monument representing Prudence 
and Justice, the one a female of advanced years, the other 
a young and beautiful woman, are exceedingly fine. We 
have already noticed the taste for fine and curious execution 
which had become prevalent among artists, to the exclusion 
of graceful simplicity and repose. This destmctive taste was 
foUy illustrated in tne works of Giovanni di Bologna, other- 
wise an artist of talent, and endued with bold and elegant 
conceptions. Baldinucci, who wrote the life of this artist, 
recoros an interview between Giovanno and Michel Aneelo, 
when the former was quite in the commencement of his 
career, and was anxious for the opinion of the great master 
of a figure which he had executed with great care and 
minuteness of finish. After examining the work, ** Young 
man," said Michel Angelo, ''learn to compose your figure 
before you try to finish it." In 1698, Bernini was bom at 
Naples, and though greatly inferior to the mighty master of 
the last century, he proved himself to be poss^Bed of endow- 
ments by which he might have reachea a high standard of 
excellence. He had genius, fertUit;^ of fimcy, wonderful 
powers of execution, with unceasing industry and ambition 
to excel. But he had neither a well-res^ulated judgment, 
nor a manly taste. To him the simnlicity of the ancients 
seemed meagreneas and poverty of style, while the grandeur 
of Biichel ^gelo was aeemed more forcible but too severe. 
He therefore tried to erect a third style possessing greater 
strength and energy than the former, and more suavity and 
grace than the latter. In this futile attempt he was, not- 
withstanding his great talents, the undouoted instrument 
of hastening the decline of sculpture, by introducing a 
fiUse and flattering taste, and confirming the tendency to an 
orerloadod ai^d elaborate style. Bernini was master of the 



works to several popes in succession, and means were thus 
afforded him of dimising his peculiar views. Some of his 
most remarkable works may be briefly noticed. The monu- 
ments of Urban VIII. and Alexander VII. are splendid ex- 
amples of his talents, though exhibiting fully the influence 
of the fEdse taste we have alluded to. That of Alexander, 
in particular, is beautifully executed, but strangely com- 
posed. The figure of the pope appeal's seated in the centre 
of a deep niche, and all around him is distributed, as a 
ground-work to the whole, a mass of cloud and curtain, in 
the four comers of which are plunged allegorical groups of 
figures. Those in the background are inconspicuous, but the 
front comers are occupied by Truth and Charitv : the latter 
with her infants is a remarkable instance of the power of 
the artist to give an unyielding material the semblance of 
elasticity, Uie softness and roundness of human flesh. The 
Apollo and Daphne by Bernini in the Villa Boi^hese is a 
verjr meritorious performance, displaying great skill in exe- 
cution. A statue of David preparing to throw the stone 
is full of energy and fine expression ; it was an early per- 
formance, and forms a portrait of the artist himself. Four 
colossal statues rt-presenting Four Doctors of the Church 
supporting the chair of St. Peter, in the church of that 
apostle, are finely iinngined, but injured by want of simple 
expression and attitude. 




AVTIQUB head; IN THE BJUTI8H UIJSBUM. 

Contemporary with Bernini were Algardi and Flam- 
mingo. They were to a certain dcjgree copyists of Bernini, 
yet Doth' have some claim to originality. The former is 
celebrated for having produced the largest, though not the 
best relievo of modem art It represents the discomfiture 
of Attila by the miraculous appearance of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. The work is executed in marble, in five pieces, 
and measures about thirty feet in height, and eighteen in 
width. Flammingo at first contented himself with imita- 
tions of the style of Bernini ; but subsequently copied from 
nature, and became eminent for his skill in representing 
the round and healthful forms of very young children. Of 
some of these representations Rubens is reported to have 
said, << Nature rather than art appears to have sculptured; 
the marble seems softened into lue." 

After Bernini, who died in 1680, CamiUa Rusconi, a 
Milanese, was esteemed the master sculptor of Italy. He 
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followed th« eatne torindples M his oi^eceteor^ but his 
talents were mtich inferior, ^d the deterioration of taste 
becamd yet more mpid in hia h^ds, while externAl birettm- 
dtiinces also contributed to the fall of scalpturb. 

It would be superfluous, to nAme the artists, who being 
either contemporaries with or sUccesson t6 Rudconi conti- 
nued with more or less of Ability to carry out the same 
Views, in this doidiniilte^ pi^od of the art. Thiohgh nearly 
a century, !h>m the death of Bernini tb iM appeanince of 
Canova, there is not bocasion to paiite over Uie works of a 
single aHist, except to MonrU the bad tastd hf Which His 
talent wAs Warped and Miis&pplied. 

*' Art has never been reformed," says Mentis, "aftbr a lapse 
from high eminence, by mere imitations of eicample however 
excellent, ttor by only following rules for the correction df 
error. Some mmd of uncommon firmness and rood Sisnse is 
required, who beginning with nature brings to Ihe wbrk oiF 
reformation orifflUal powers and severe judgment; fancy 
and feeling, witn correctness and cultivated ta^te : one, in 
shorty of those rare minds whose merits, great in themselves, 
become incomparably greater viewed with the timei in 
which they commmenced their career; whose exertions, 
wonderful In their own accotuplishmenta, ars yet hiore ad- 
mirable from the progress which others have tbereby been 
able to effect. SucJi a genius was that possessed by (^ova, 
a name venerabte alikt) for virtue and for talents." For a 
description of im illosl celebrated works of this great artist 
we beg to Hht owf Ifjeaders to three articles, entitled 
Canova An4 hi^ Works, In V»l; XVIII. pp. 18, 50, and 06 
of this Mftgazine. Whether we consider the multiplicity 
of hte UDours, the elegance and pttrity of his taste, the 
fertliliy of his genius, or the correcttiew of his judgment, 
'^ nllikt acknowledge Canova i6 have neen a most extra- 
^dinary artiste emliieniLy calculated lo p^ the restorer of 
Ithiiim tettlpliliriB froni thd totate of degradAUon into which 
il haa Mien, ithd to establish imprdveiHldht upon genuine 
Ai\d nhiversal principles of art. 

Th& genius 6t Canova gave a new ftiid itneral impulse to 
scliipiure. TMi'Wftldsen, bom at Cobt^httagen, in 1772, is 
clasfil^d amontf lie^n artists, and ^bnsid^ii^d the head of the 
modef A ft^h^i m |eniud of this sbillbibr is forcible, but 
its eiiergV Is rather o#lng to p^i^liar v^Ws, than arising 
from ifeSr Excellence. HIS farihcipAl Works lire the Triumph 
of AletAhdef) two ex^UiSllfe bi^el of Ni^ht and Aurora, 
and his Her6Ui^— «n exftmbfe Of the beautite and defects 
of the artiste ^i^%. ^^^ Wlievos are remarkably fine. 
Tliat of Al^JUUill^f ft TlftUhiBH hto bisen called^ notwithstand- 
ing some minor dig^iSi ttfie of the grandest compositiotts 
in the world. The chdf&ster of Thorwaldsen as a t/^l^iar 
has been thus summed U^ : *' Thorwaldsen po^efHt^ii lingu- 
lar, but in some reBp)H:ta| erratic genius. His inlaid of com- 
position are irregulaf I his powers of &ncy sttH^ass those of 
execution : his concdpU^hs seem to lose a jbdrtion of their 
value and freshness in (ne act of realizem^6i. As an indi- 
vidual artist he will coihmand deservedly ft nigh rank among 
the names that shall gb down to nosterityi As a sculptor, 
who will influence or nas extondea the ftriticiples of art, his 
pretensions are not great ; or should this influence and these 
claims not be thus limited, the standai-d bf genuine and uni- 
versal excellence must be depreciiliiKd in a like degree." 
There are other namea which might be worthily associatad 
with that of Thorwaldsen, but as It is not requisite to dwell 
on the histoiy of living nrtisM in a brief sketeh like this, 
we close our history of Italidfl art, and proceed to that of 
other countries. 

SEcTib!^ Vt. British Sculpture. 

The knowledge of sculpture introduced into England by 
the Romans at the time oi theit subjugation of this country 
appears to have been very rude and imperfect, and the spe- 
cimens which can be referred to that early date, are So 
badly executed, as to lead to the supposition that they were 
the work of the common soldiers, rather than of the artists 
of Rome. During their SWay in Britain, however, som^ 
taste for works of art was excited among the conquered 
people. Flaxman, quoting the language of Speed, says that 
king Cadwalio being buried in St. Martin's Church, near 
Ludi^ate, his image, great and terrible, triUmphanily riding 
on horseback, artificially cast in brass. Was placed on the 
western gate of the city, &c. The death of Cadwalio is 
placed at a.d. 677. After the final evacuation of the country 
by the Romans, the attempt to imitate the human form 
was little practised, and throughout the dominion of their 



MlK^mo r^ the Saxons, we find the art in a feeble state, and 
^ rudcly-dii^iayedi ilfrom the Um0 ot Mbft JHQtmuk i&Toaiom 
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in$ trace the introduction of a belter style of art, stil] ferther 
improved and modified in the tiine of the Crusades, when 
foreign travel had enlightened the minds of multitudes in 
matters of taste, and spread abroad a knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of Grecian statuary, which soon began to show itself in 
thfe Improvement of English sculpture. Before the end of the 
eleventh century, there is no evidence of sepulchral stetuary 
having been exechted irt Ehgland. This practice we may 
therefor^ conclude to have been introduced at the time of 
the Nolman invasion; tn the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey !lw seUlbtuM efRgieii carved in veiy low relief on 
coffirt-shajped slabs, supposed io represent two abbots, 
Vitalifl Wtto died in 1067^ and Crispmus who died in ili7. 
After thiB rfttbrtk df the Crusaders good sense and simple 
gfflb^ began tb bii appanent itt works of Art, and to redeem 
th« imperfections whlbh wete still to be found in the work- 
manship. The numbler of ancient monunlente. executed 
ddring the earjy |>eri6d of our history, and still adorning 
our old bathfedtbls and abbeys, is considerable; vet very 
little is known of their authors. It is probable that very 
niany 0^ our mdst beautiful architectural and sculptural 
woJ-ks were perfbirtnfed by foreigners, members of those fra- 
ternities of itinerant artists of whom we tave spoken in our 
Supplements on AttcniTttCTURS, and whose societies were 
composed of architects, sculptors, workers in mosaic, 
builders, designers; each strictly attending to his particular 
department, but tibder the common guidance of the general 
overseer. That this was reall v the cajse seems nearly proved 
by the fact that tne very imnrovemente introduced by 
Giovanni da Pisa, son bf Nicolo Pisano, are decidedly appa- 
rent in English tiroflts of that period. It is triie that 
English names are recorded tA the masters of the works in 
our most celebrated erections, but there is mtich reason to 
believe that many of these persons, whose names have been 
handed doWn to posterity ih connection with particular 
undertdkinga, werQ the ecclesiastics, who laid their plans and 
communicated their Wishes to the foreign artiste, and by 
whose direction the buildings were commenced. 

This state of things, for from being prejudicial to th^ 
development of native talent, was the means of fostering 
and assisting it, and we have every reason to conclude 
that in the viity works We have been speaking of, nume- 
rous lUsistante mudt have been needed, and selected from 
among the English, to carry out the grand designs of those 
who had the principal charge of the work. It Is little 
doubted but that some fine monumento of our Henries and 
Edwards during the fiftfeentll century, arfe the works of 
home-bred talent. It was the opinion of Flaxmah that the 
greater part of the sculpture of WellB Cathedral, built by 
Bishop Joceline during the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, was the work of native artists. Some of the stetuea 
exhibit mubh grace arid simplicity. But the sculpture of the 
reign Of Edward the First, arid the stetiies of that monarch 
and his qufcen in Westriiinster Abbey, bear proof of their 
being the work of Italian artists. Under Edward the Third 
the art appearb to have been much cultivated by English- 
men, and various interesting works exhibit their skill. The 
name of Willlkm Austin Is honoural)ly recorded as the 
author of Beatichanap, Earl bf Warwick'^ monument in the 
Warwick chapel. It is well known that two Itelian sculp- 
tors wfete much etaployed in England during the sixteenth 
century, f.«., Cavalfini and the celfebrated Torregiano, who 
executed the faiohument in Henry the Seventh's Chapel, at 
the price of one tllousand pounds. John of Padua, a pupil 
df Michel AiigelO, Was master of works to Henry the 
Eighth. The mohumente bf this period to which English 
names are attached, do not exliibit even a tolerable degree 
of skill. Indeed, from the time of Henry the Eighth to 
Charles the First, the art of sculpture fell into touch neglect; 
dtiring thd eventftll period, and amidst the stru^les^ which 
pi^ceded the establlsnmcrit bf the Refbrmed religion, it ire- 
qbcntly happenbd that party feeling and mistaken xeal led 
tb the mutilation or total destruction of the choicest speci- 
inens of art. Under these circumstances, there was little 
encouragement to tlie sculptor to continue his vocation. 
Chai-les the First was ttiuch inclined to encourage the art^. 
It Was bjr his order that the cartoons of Raphael, and other 
splendid works, were made the property of this country. 
English sculptors flourished in that reign, and though the 
dtyle arid composition of thfeir Works are of a very low order, 
there 16 occasionally a boldness of conception which renders 
them worthy of notice. 

All the sculptors of telent Who flourished in England 
dnririK the last century were foreigners, though some of 
them py loHg.refiiddtice among us earned a Britiih fame* 
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The principal works were executed by Gi]>bon, Gibber, 
Steeyensy De Vere, Bertocini, She^mackery Roivbiliac. ThiQ 
variety of sculptors, from different countrieSy brought a 
variety of taste and style, but very little of sound principle 
in art. 

The school of British sculpture^ properly so called, nay 
be considered i» commencing with S^nk^ who was born in 
1788, and died in 1805. '* He was the first of our nati^we 
sculptors," says Cunninghaw, ** whgs^ ^iiQs vere wiifopnly 
lofty and lieroic, and who desired to hri^g poetiy to the 
aid of his composUiona." Hi^ $nesi \fQxk was his 
Mourning Achilles, and the f^n^cdote which accompanies 
the notice of it ])y the paeinorialist above named, is too cha- 
racteristic to be withheld. AVhen the statue was coxnpletedi 
praise we^ poured upon the artist from all quarters; some 
loved it because it was classic, others because it was natural, 
and more because the sentiment of sorrow was laisely dif- 
fused from the face pver tlie ^gure. He was justly proud 
of this noble work, and proceeded to remove it to the ex- 
hibition rooms in Somerset House* The packing and 
removing of sculpture is at all times attended with danger, 
and so it proved in this instance, for the wagon was over- 
turned in the street, an^ the Monr^ing AchiUes shivered 
into five hundred pieces. Banks, who accompanied the 
carriage, witnessed the destruction of his figure— tlie work 
of a wnole twelvemonth was lost in one moment, and as he 
depended upon it for the establist^ment of his napae, all 
hopes of future celebrity for the moment yahished. Hci re- 
turned home, and svich was his command of temper, — his 
philosophic, or, more properly, devout resignation under 
this calamity, — that neither liis wife nor daughter observed 
that anything unfortunate had happened. He returned to 
the exhibition room, collected the scattered fragments of hi9 
work, and assisted by his younger brotjier, pieced it 
patiently and skilfully together, ana restored the Mourning 
Achilles to something like its original beauty. He theu 
communicated what had happened & his yrife. 

Bacon, bom in 1740, was in every respect an English 
artist, and almost self-taught. His statue of Samuel omn- 
son, in St. Paul's cathedral, is greatly admired for its fine 
and truthful expression. In the same building is another 
eKample of his talent, in the statue of ^e benevolent and 
philanthropic Howard. Contemporary with these two 
artists was NoUekens^ **who,'* says Memes^ "imew his art, 
but wanted science, dignity, and fimcy," 



We now come to the most eminent sculptor this country 
**as yet produced, — the celebrated John Flaxmai^, bom in 
1755. This artist and his works l^^ve beep recently noticed 



ot some length in the pages of the Saturday, Magazine : we 
shall therefore content ourselves with adding the opinions of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence anc^ pf Coimt Cicogna^ respecting 
his merits. The former speaks thus : ** The elements of 
his style were founded in Crrecian art, on its noble princi- 
ples—on its deeper intellectual power, and not on the mere 
surface of its slciU. Though master of its purest lines, he 
was still more the sculptor of sentiment than of form; l^d 
whilst the philosopher, the statesman, and ^ hero were 
treated by him with appropriate dignity, not even in 
Raphael have the gentler feelings and sorrows of human 
nature been treated with more touching pathos than in 
the various degrees and models of this mestimable man. 
Like the greatest of modem painters, he delighted to trtu^e 
from the actions of familiar life the lines of sentiment and 
passion, and from the ponulous haunts and momenta^ 
peacefulness of poverty and want, to form his inestimable 
groups of childhood and maternal tendemess, ^ith those 
noble compositions from Holy Writ, as beneficent in their 
motive as they were novel in their design." Count Oicog- 
nara thus testifies to the opinion the Itdians entertained of 
our renowned countr3rman : " To Flaxman our obligations 
are very great, since, as far as our acquaintance yith his 
works extends, they serve nobly to elevate from a certain 
monotonous lethargy, and to create afresh that taste for the 
severe and golden style of antiquity which he applied to his 
own inventions." 

At the present day our country majr boast of sculptors 
of superior talents, and from tlie beautiful specimens of art 
which have appeared during the last few years, we may 
confidently anticipate a hi^ degree of excellence to be 
Attained in this art. A just taste is every day becoming 
more widely diflPused, and liberality of patronage is giving 
a powerful stimulus to the exertions of our scSptors. An 
imi)ortant step towards this desirable state of things was 
tiiken at the early part of this century by the purchase of 
some of the most celebrated works c£ ancient «rty and their 



public exhibition in ouv National Museum. Since the 
works pf the celebrated Phidias have been thus brought 
before us, every department of taste has been improved, 
sculpture in particular. And thus may it long continue 
to he with this most pleasing art. It has been well remarked 
that» '^Sculpture seems especially calculated to flourish 
amongst us.' The grave and manly character of the art 
agrees with the tone of national genius, harmonizes with 
our &ee institution^, and may find in our history sources 
of t^e brightest inspiratioi^.'-^ 

^ A few of the more striking pioofe of British talent, as exki- 
hited in our public monuments, may here receive a brief 
notice. TKe colossal equestrian statue in brass of George 
III. placed at the extremity of that noble avenue called the 
Long Walk in Windsor Park, presents an admirable likeness 
of the sovereign. It is twenty-six feet in height, and with 
its pedestal (which is a mass of stones intended to represent 
a rock), reaches an elevation of fifty feet. The emipent 
sculptor (Mr. Westmacott) to whom the public is indebted 
for this fine performance, has not escaped censure, as it re- 
spects the drapery of the figure ; for those who so well re- 
member their beloved Sovereign, attired in a plain English 
dross, are naturaUy surprised and ofiended at the Roman 
costume in which he is represented. It has been justly 
said that a false idea will be conveyed to future generations 
respecting the style of dress in England during the nine- 
teenth century, for owing to the almost imperis&ble nature 
of the material, this statue will probkbly exist for thousands 
of ^ears. The apparent height of this statue is greatly 
dimimshed by the lofty proportions of the trees by wnich It 
is immediately surrounded. 

Foremost in the list of metropolitan monuments must be 
placed the statue of the Duke of York erected at the prin- 
cipal entrance to St. James's Park. The figure is thii'teen 
feet nine indies in height, and stands on a beautiful Dioric 
column, one hupdred and twenty-four feet high. The duke 
is represented in modern costume, with a cuirass and mili- 
tarv boots. His right hand rests upon a sword, eight feet 
in height, and across his left shoulder is thrown an ample 
mantle emblazoned with the order of the Garter. 

The colossal statue in bronze, erected in Hanover Square 
to the memory of William Pitt, is, in many respects die 
finest in London. Mr. Chantry has represented tne orator 
in the act of addressing an audience. 
* Another celebrated public testimony, of which ^he last 
named admirable sculptor was the author, is the marble 
statue of Watt, in Westminster Abbey. Nothing could 
more fiuthfuUy express the character of the philosopher 
than this exquisite compositioBL breathing in its simplicity 
and repose, the calm and reflecting mmd of the extra- 
ordinary inan it is designed to commemorate. 

The commemoration of individual excellence and public 
worth seems the principal sphere at present for the statuary 
in Eugland. ** The features of the wise man," says Milman, 
'^and the figure of the warrior, caxmot be too distinct and 
determinate ; and though more imaginary subjects fail him, 
the English sculptor cannot want matter for his skill, till 
the line of English heroes and English sages is extinct. 
Modem sculptors have often attempted to substitute allegory 
for mythology ; but, besides the difficulty of distinguishing 
these beings by their attributes, there is this strong objec- 
tion: — we cannot, by any effort, believe their actual 
existence, or forget that they cannot exist ; that they are 
but philosophical s^bols. The Grecian divinities required 
an abstract exercise of the imagination to credit their 
^adstence in their beauty and majesty ; but there was no 
pbitrusive impossibility, nothing that positively contradicted 
t)\eir readity Of being. But though Minerva, and Mars, and 
^poiio,'are opsolete to our feeling, and unenlivening to our 
imagination, yet for representations of embodied wisdom, 
and valour, and poetry, our memory would gladly cleave 
to particular images. The statue of Newton, with its deep 
concentration of Uiought and undisturbed retirement within 
itself) may stand a strong and vivid emblem of philosophy. 
Why shqul^ the dyine figure of Wolfe or Nelson be con- 
fined to the canvas? The satisfied serenity of the expiring 
conqueror should be wrought in durable marble. And in 
Milton 'sleeping under the Italian shade,' in his youthful 
beauty, the calm and Jioly inspiration of poety might be 
moulded and wrought in all its fulness and peri»Bction." 

Section VII. 
Frxvcb, German, and Spanish Sculpture. 
We cannot close our remarks on sculpture without 
> bne^ ^T^f^^ ^ ^P. ^f ^^ patiox^ above mentioned^ 
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although we find little to attract attention in the works of 
their native artists. As in the case of the early histor/ of 
our OMfu country, so many of the hest wflfks woe executed 
by luiian sculptors, tliat the art can scarcely be said to have 
had aa existenoe a{iart ficom their labonn* Nevertheless 
French sculptors of «ome emcMQce are spoken of as early 
as the middle of the sixteenth century. Jean Grougon com- 
pleted the celebrated Fountain of the Innocenta in 1560. His 
contemporary, Jean Cousin, also possessed talent, bnt his 
works, though lot without ^ce, are deficient in strength 
and coxrectness. Cr^rman Pilon is spoken of as a master 
whose productions are ftdl of energy, but wanting in simple 
and natural expression. Jacques d'Angouleme was con- 
temporary with Michel Angelo, and the national vanity 
has shown itself in the statement that he once defeated that 
ffreat master in a trial of akilL Giovanni di Bologna we 
nave alr^y named. He filled the whole of France with 
the principles of his former master, down to the time of 
Louis the Fourteenth. At this time excessive refinement 
of decoration prevailed, and the tendency to minuteness of 
execution, and flutter in composition and design, which had 
chazacterized French sculpture almost from the sixteenth 
century, was at its height. Girardon and Fuget were the 
celebrated artists of this period ; the former possessed great 
merit, though not sufficient to justify the langu<u^e of 
Voltaire, **u a igaU tout ce que VantiquiU a de plus beau,*' 
Puget, the fiivourite of his country, b energetic in composi- 
tion, bold and full of movement in his method of handlhi^, 
but is deficient in nobleness, grace, and science. Sarasin is 
spoken highly of as the auuior of the Caryatides at the 
Louvre. The succeeding artists followed the steps of 
Girardon and Puget, until the excesses of the imhappy 
period of the Revolution put an end, for the time, to tne 
arts of peace, and proved destructive to the treasures of 
antiquity. One of tne last statues executed previous to this 
dreadfoT outbreaking was that of Voltaire by Pigal, which 
called forth the following severely just epigram : 

Pigal an naturcl represente Voltaire— 
Lc squeletto a la fois offre Thomme et I'auteur, 

L*<Bil qui le voit sons parure etrang^re 
Est effrayd de sa maigreor ! 

Germany appears to have made little progress in sculp- 
ture prior to the seventeenth century. Tne oronze statues 
surrounding the tomb of the Emperor Maximilian at Inn- 
spruck are mdeed attributed to Laffler or Lofller, who died 
in 1665; but they are more frequently assigned to two 
brotliers of the name of Godi, probably Italians. Kanch- 
muller preceded Shluter of Hamburg, who visited Rome, 
and attached himself to the manner of Michel Angelo. 
Some finely executed pieces of sculpture in Vienna were the 



work of Messerschmidt. In later times Ohnmadit, Son- 
neschein, Nahl, and the two Shadofs have highly distin- 
guished themselves. The Spinning Girl of the younger 
Shadof is esteemed one of the most exquisite imitations of 
nature which modern art can show, ^ill Germany is more 
celebrated for wrtten on the philosophy of sculpture than 
for artists who have attained eminence in the practice of the 
art. 

Spamsh historiaiiB give a long list of native acnlptofa 
firom the b^inning of the sixteenth century. The greater 
part of them impear to have been employed in ornamenting 
the churches ot Spain, and are little Imown beyond their 
own country. Berruguete, a pupil of Michd Angelo, 
appears to have fi>nnded the first reguhur school of sculpture. 
He adorned Madrid, Saragoesa, and other towns, with works 
that exhibit much of the giandeur and expression of ancient 
art. Paul de Cespides was celebrated as a sculptor of great 
merit, and in the eighteenth century Plulip de Castro con- 
tributed greatly to raise the art and to dimise true princi- 
ples and correct taste, in Spain. 



In conclusion we may quote the remarks of Mr. Gmttim 
on the advantages expected by the ancients from the well- 
directed exercise of sculpture. " The history of Greece 
might be studied in the street, as well as in the closet The 
very ornaments of their houses were pregnant with utility, 
and while they entertidned the eye, informed the judgment, 
and transmitted shining examples to the latest posterity. 
So. prevalent and uniform were the effects expected from 
these sculptured monitors among the Romans, that their 
satirists and orators instanced the frequent neglect of them 
as a mark of aggravated degeneracy. Tlieir bold figures 
and glowing dopcriptions represented the venerable stAtues 
as animated witii shame and anger at the corruption of 
their race, painted them as domestic and ever-present 
accusers. With a stem and indignant silence they con- 
jured them, by those precious monuments, no longer to let 
their excesses tarnish their hereditary honours, or wound 
the peace of those illustrious shades by whose sufferings and 
virtue those honours were purchased and acquired. Such 
ffreat advantages did the ancients both expect and derive 
from a well-mrected exercise of sculpture; nor have we 
reason, even in these days, to suspect tliat its operation 
should vary, or its influence on the genius of a people be 
sensibly diminished. 

** Britain has ever warmly and abundantly dischai^d the 
debt of gratitude to her deceased benefactors : but let her now 
go further: she ^ould begin to reap, in the certain encou- 
ragement of pubUc virtue, the fruits of that laborious per- 
fection to which her patient ingenuity has raised the arts,** 
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The diitrict commonly known m the Khan el-Khaleelee 
comprehends within it seveml lar^ khans, or wekalehs ; 
but it is properly confined to a much smaller space within 
the immediate neighbourhood of the khan represented in 
oor frontispiece. It was founded about A. H« 6^0. (a. d. 
12910 by a person named Khaleel. This wekaleh is a 
favourite resort of the Turks* and natives of the higher 
orders. Its shops are principally occupied by the dealers 
in silks, shawls, and ready-made clothes ; and on public 
market days, it is nearly impassable from the busy throng. 
Mr. Hay has not reprewnted it on such an occasion, and 
on that aooouat this view exhihita the buUdingf to greater 
advantage, 1| It lof^y «»4 oovorwl in, lo aa to exclude 
the ardent rays of the tun and yel admit luAcieot hght. 

Mr. Lane desoribet a wok4Wb as a building surround- 
ing a square or oblong eom1« Its ground floor consists 
of vaulted magasinesi fbr merehandise, which face tho 
court; and these mafatinea ai^ sometimes used as shops. 
Above them am geoerally lodglngSt which are entered 
from a gallery extending along aacn of the four sides of 
the court; or. in the place «f theao Mfflngs, there are 
other magaaines, and In many wekalehs which have 
apartments intended as lodgings, these apartments are 
used aa magazines. In general, a wekaleh has only one 
common entrance, the door of which ia dosed at night, 
and kept by a porter. There are about two hundred of 
these buildings 10 Cairo, and three-fourths of that number 
are within thai part which constituted the original city. 

it is common in Cairo for a portion of a street or a 
whole street to contain shops appropriated to one parti- 
cular trade; and this is called the soock or market of 
that trades or is named after a neighbouring inoe^ne» 

The shop is a square recess or cell, fOBerally about 
siK ot seven feel high, and between three and fbur feet 
wide. Us floor is even with |he raised seal of stone or 
brick, buiti against the fronts The shop is lUrnished 
with Ibhiing shutters, commonly consisting ot three 
leaves, one above another « the nppl^rmoat of these is 
turned up in fronl* the ether two leavea» sometimes 
folded together, are turned down upon the raised seat, 
upon which is spread a mat or carpet, and sometimes a 
cushteA or Iwo is addedn There the shopkeeper generally 
sitfti unkees oblige^ to retire a little way within his shop, 
to make room for two ojt more customers, who mount up 
on the seat, taking of thei^ shoes before they draw up 
theit feel upon the «mi or carpel. To a regular cus- 
tomeA or one who makes any considerable purchase, the 
shop-keeper generallv ptesenta a pipe^ and sends to the 
neareal coffee-shop ^or poflbei which ia served in small 
china eupa placed within cups ^ brass* Not more than 
two peroooa can sit convenieaily upon the raised seat of 
the shop, imleas it be more than usually spacious. On 
this seal the shopman usually says hie prayers, in sight 
of the passengers in the streets When he leaves his 
shop fbr a short time he relies for the protectioa of his 
property upon the next 8hop-keeper% or bangs np a net^ 
He seUiom closes and locks the shutters,, except al night 
when he returns to his house, of when he |oe» to the 
mosq^ue on Friday. 

Buying and selling (says Mr. lane), are here v«vy Ibe* 

some processes to pei'sons unaccostoined to such modee of 
brtTgalning,. When a shop-keeper is asked the price of any 
of hia gootfe^ he generally demandu more than he expects to 
receive ^ the customer declareii the price exorhltAot, and 
offers about half, or two-thirds, of the sum first wruued: the 
price thus bidden ia of course rejected ; but the shop-keeper 
lowers his demand ; and theti the customer}, in hie turn, bids 
soroewluife higher than before : thus they uraolly go on until 
they meet about half-wtiy between tlie'Sum first demanded 
and tliat first offered; and so the bargaili ie conchided. 
when a perwm would make any but a trifling purchase, 
having found the article that exactly suits him, he g?nerally 
makes up his niind for a long altercation: he mounts upon 
the mustulMih (raised seat) of the shop : seats himsel at his 
n; fills and lighto his pipe; and then the contest of 



words commences, and lasta often half an hour, or even 
more. Sometimes the eiiop-kee^er or the customer inter- 
rupts the baigaininf by introducing some irrelevant topic 
of conversation : as if the one had determined to abate his 
deniand no further, or the other to bid no higher: then 

Xin the haggling is continued. The bargain being con- 
ded, and the purchaser having taken his leave, his ser- 
vant generally receives, from the tradesman, a sm^l present 
of money, which if not given spontaneously, he scruples not 
to demand. Among the lower orders, a bargam of tne most 
trifling nature is often made with Sr great d^ of veliemence 
of voice and gesture : a person ignorant of their language 
would imagine that tl)e parties engaged in it were quarrelling 
and highly eni^aged. The peaaimts will often say, when a 
person asks the price of any thing which they have for sale, 
** Receive it as a present*;*' this answer having become a 
common form of speech, they know that advantage will not 
be taken of it : and when desired again to name the price, 
they will do so ; but generally name a sum that is exor- 
bitant," 

In addition to the numerous shops for the supply of 
the necessaries and luxuries of life a variety of articles 
are hawked about the streets for sale. Some of the 
street cries ere very curious. The seller of th-mts or 
lupins sometimes cries, *< AidI O Imbabce! Aid!" This 
is understood in two ways: as an invocation for aid to 
the Sheykh El-Imbabee, a celebrated Mooslim saint, 
buried at the village of Imbabeh, on the west bank of 
the Nile, opposite Cairo, in the neighbourhood of which 
village the best tirmis is grown: and secondly as imply- 
ing that it is through the aid of the saint that the tinnis 
of Imbabeh is so excellent Sometimes the hawker 
cries, ** The tirmis of Imbabeh surpasses the almond I" 
Also, " O how sweet are the little children of the river !" 
This last cry alludes to the mode in which the tirmis is 
prepared for food. To deprive it of its natural bitter- 
ness it is soaked for two or three days in a vessel full 
of water; then boiled; and af^er this sewed up in a 
basket full of palm-leaves, and thrown into the Nile, 
where it is left to soak again two or three days ; after 
which it is dried and eaten coldi with a little salt. The 
seller of sour limes cries, '*God make them light [or easy 
of sale] ! O limea V* The toasted pips of a kind of 
melon, and of the water mehm,; are often announced by 
the cry of «* O consoler of the embarrassed f O pips ! 
A seller of a sweetmeat cempeeed of treacle fried with 
other ingredients is, «* Fof a nail 1 O sweetmeat !" 
Children and servants often eichange iron nails and other 
articles of iron for these sweettteatSi and hence the cry. 
The hawker of oranges cries» ** Ihfiey 1 O oranges ! 
ilmey 1" and similar cries are used by the'venders of other 
fruits and vegetables ; so that it is sometimes impossible to 
guess what article is really announced for sale ; except 
that the least excellent o/ the fruits mentioned in the 
cry is often the only fruit the Hsan haa to sell ; thus, 
when n man cries '' Sycanore igs f O grapes I" he has 
fll^e atone for sale, and these are net so good as grapes. 
The seller of roses utters a singular cry i ** The rose was 
a thorn: from the sweat of the Prophet it opened its 
flowers." Thie alludes to a miracle related el the Pro- 
phet. The firagreni flowers of the hhenQO tree (or 
Egyptian ptivelX are thua announced fbr «ate i ''Odours 
e( paradise t O towers of the hhenna T A kind of cotton 
eteiKi^ tMdie biy oiaehleerv, which i» set in motion by a 
bttt)iie^Me«M»eeda» "^Tbowork eTlhe butt ! O maidens !** 

As the watef^ of the we^h in Cairo Is somewhat brack- 
ish, numerous 9aekcka$ (watee-easrriere) obtain a liveli- 
hood by supplying the inhabitoitis with water from the 
Nile. During the season of the ioii0dation> the sackckas 
draw their water front a eana! whicll runs through the 
city ; but at other times it ia brought up) from the river 
ii^ Mbs by camels and asses, or by the water-crrrier 
himself^ l*he water-skine of the cconet are a pair of 
wide bags of ox-hide. The ass bears a goat-skiu i so 
also does the sackcka, if he have no ass. His cry is 

* * A» F<phr>u did to Abraham. iiih«^ the laitrr expressed Ijik wUb to 
paxvlAae the cave and Held of Macbpckh." hm Gwimms ixxiii. II. . 
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«< O! may God compensate me !** For a goai*i skin of 
water brought from a distance of a mile and a half or 
two miles he obtains scarcely more than a penny. Many 
sackckas supply passengers in the streets with water. 
The water-skin of one of these carriers is provided with 
a long brass spout ; and he pours the water into a brass 
cup, or an earthen vessel, for any one who would drink. 
Another set of water-carriers called hbemalees carry on 
their backs a vessel of porous grey earth. This serves 
to cool the. water. Sometimes the water is seented with 
orange flowers, and often a sprig of naring is stuck in 
the mouth of his water-vessel. Other persons perambu- 
late the streets with infusions of liquorice, sherbet, and 
other drinks for sale. 

We have purposely abstained from any notice of the 
political condition of the Mooslims, because many changes 
have already taken place or are still in progress, so that 
any details which we could give would apply rather to 
the past than to the present. We will therefore conclude 
thse sketches with a few detached notices of the domes- 
tic manners of the Mooslim Egyptians. 

The Mooslims are furmal and regular in their social 
manners; though generally very easy in their demeanour 
and free in conversation. IVfapy of their commonest 
usages are founded on the precepts of their religion, 
such as the common salutation of " Peace be on you !" 
the reply to which is, " On vou be peace, and the toercy 
of God, and his blessings f' This salutation Is never 
addressed by a Mooslim to a person of another religion, 
nor vice versd, Mr. Lane says that a European tra- 
veller not disguised by Turkish dress, often fkncies that 
he is greeted with tnis salutation when it is really in- 
tended for his Mooslim attendant. When friends salute 
each other they join their right hands, and then each 
kisses his own hand, and puts it to his lips and forehead, 
or his forehead only, or his breast; or merely places it 
on his breast without kissing it. It is a customary 
mark of respect to conceal the hands in the sleeves of 
the ckooftan in the presence of a person of high rank. 
In polite society, when a person asks his friend, '* How is 
your health ?'* the reply is, " Praise be to God !" and it 
is only by the tone of a voice in which the answer is 
made that the inquirer can infer whether his friend be 
well or ill. The ordinary cotnpliments in use in Egyp- 
tian society are extremely numerous. 

When a person visits the house of another he never 
enters unawares; and particularly if he have to ascend 
to an upper apartment he calls out for permission, or 
daps his hands, in order that the females of the house 
being warned of his approach mav retire or veil them- 
selves. On entering the room wfiere the master of the 
house is seated, he gives the selam, which the master re- 
turns, and welcomes his guest with affability. To his 
superiors or equals he rises ; and to the former and often 
to the latter he yields the most honourable place, which 
is the corner of the dee wan. The upper end of the room 
is called the sudr^ and the seat extending along it is more 
honourable than those at the sides. Visitors of inferior 
rank to the master never seat themselves at the upper 
end unless invited to do so, and then they often decline 
the honour. During ^the visit smoking is nearly always 
carried, on and coffee introduced; for, say the Arabs, 
" tobacro without coffee is like meat without salt.** 

It was ojce common in the houses of the rich to 
sprinkle the guest before he rose to take his leave with 
rose or orange-flower water, and to perfume him with 
the smoke of some odoriferous substance ; bat of late 
years this custom has declined. The Egyptians are 
very fond of perfumes, and often fumigrate their apart- 
nvMits. It is also common to fumigate the cups from 
w'li^'h they drink their coffee with the smoke of mastic; 
au'i wealthy persons sometimes impregnate the coffco 
its.^lf with the fnigrrance of ambergris. 

Mr. Lane describes the Egyptians as being extremely 
courteous to each other, with a peculiar grace and dignity 



in their manner of salutation and their general demeanour, 
combined with easiness of address, which seems natural 
to them ; and is observable even in the peasants. The 
middle and higher classes of townspeople pride them- 
selves upon their politeness and elegance of manners, 
and their wit and fluency of speech. Affability is a 
general characteristic of the Egyptians of all classes. It 
is common for 8tran;»ers even in a shop, after murual 
salutation, to enter into convefsAtlon with each other with 
as much freedom as if they were old acquaintances ; and 
for one who has a pipe to offer it to another who has 
none; and it is ildf tinusual. not unpolite, for strangers 
to ask each other's names, profbsslotls atfd plaees of ibbode. 
They af^ generally very lively in their talk ; but seldom 
noisjr in their mirth ; anything which pleases them facing 
genei^lly acknowledged by a smile or an •lelamatiom 

But it the leading features of iheir eharaeter none is 
more remarkable thatl their I'eligious pride. They regard 
persons of evert other faith as ih0 children of perdition ; 
and such the Mooslim is early tAught to despise. False- 
hood was commended by their prophet, when it tended to 
obtain any advantage over the enemies of their faith ; 
and hence, veracity is a virtue extremely rare in Modern 
Egypt ; for, as Mr. Lane well observes, if people are 
allowed to lie in certain cases, they insensibly contract a 
habit of doing so in others. The Mooslims are also 
grossly superstittouft I they have full faith in written 
charms and amulets, and in the influence of magic, and 
resort io the most absurd and ridieulous practices to pro- 
tect themselves from enchantment, the evil eye, &c. They 
are moreover very indolent, obstinate, sensual, and often 
rapacious. v 

One pleasing feature in their characters is the hu- 
manity with whi(5h they trei^ the lower animals. Dogs 
are vary numerous in Cairo, and although regarded as 
onclean^ they are not only unmolested, but their wants 
are dally prorided for. Small troughs are daily replen- 
ished with water for the dogs. In each street where 
there are Shops, a sackcka is paid a small sum monthly, 
for sprinkling the street and filling the dogs* trough in 
that street. The dogs are of use in removing the offal 
thrown out from the butehers* shops and from bouses. 
They generally aroid coming in contact with the men ; 
ta if they had tai instinctive feeling that the people of 
the city regarded them as unclean. It is curious, also, 
that houseless cats in Cairo are fed at the expense of the 
ckadee; every afternoon a quantity of offal is brought 
into the great court before the Mahhakemeh, and the 
eats are allowed to eat. Many persons, when they want 
to get rid of a cat, send it to the okadee s house, and let 
it loose in the great court. 

In conclusion, we may mention another prevailing 
cliaracteristic of the modem Egyptians, which is, love of 
their country. In general they have a great dread of 
quitting their native land; and many who Cad determined 
to visit a foreign country for the sake of considerable 
prospective advantages, found their resolution give way 
as the time of their intended departure drew near. 

It is an uncouth, a strange thing, and even unnatural, that 
neither a man's appetite, nor his health, nor the time of the 
day, nor his ordinary diet, shall he the re^ison or occasion of 
a man's drinking, or the rule whereby to try the convenient 
when or season of it ; but whenever a man shall make such 
and such a b*irgain with me, or pay me for, or get pnyment 
from me of such and such thing, that must be the rule of 
my eating and drinking. What beast would be thus dealt 
with? There is a drinking of health9---l»y this means 
forcing, tempting, or occasioning drinking in others: thi» is 
one o^ the hii^hest provocations to drunkenness. What can 
be the use of ^drinking healths? It ^vas a uotahlc j^nyinj; of 
a great man, solicited %() drink the kind's hmlth, **By your 
leave I wiW yray for the kind's heilth an I d.ink my ov n.'* 
This practice will probably he found to have ar.s ii t ui 
h.-athen idolaters, who used liliations U) Jove, B icchii , \ ; 
it is certain there is no vestige for it in Chriatuoity, .. 
toy reason fof it— DvwuK. 
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FRESH-WATER FISH. 
VIII. 

The Tbnch {Cyprmus Tinea. — Linn.^ 




The Pike, fdl tjnait of the liquid plain. 
With ravenmu waste dfrroun his fellow tram; 
Yet howsoe'er he be with famine pined 
The Trnch he spare*, a medicinal kind; 
For when by wounds distressed, or sore disease 
He courts the salnUry fish for ease. * 

Close to his scalea the kind plirtician glides, 
And sweats a healing balsam ftom his aidea. 

The above lines, extracted from the piscatory eclogues 
of Mr. Diaper, express an old and very remarkable 
superstitition, which Walton relates with amusing sim- 
plicily. After introducing the Tench aB the '♦ physician 
of fishes," he says : — 

In every tench's head there atq two little stones, which 
foreign physicians make great use of, but he is not com- 
mended for wholesome meat, though there be very much 
lue made of them for outward applications. Rondeletius 
•ays, tliat tit his being at Rome, he saw a great cure done by 
applying a tench to the feet of a very sick man. This, he 
■ays, ^vas done after an unusual manner by certain Jews, 
And it is observed tlwt many of those people have many 
secrets yet unknown to Christians; secrets that have never 
yet been written, but have been, (since the days of their 
faolomon, who knew the nature of all things, even from the 
cedjur to the shrub,) delivered by tradition, from the father 
to the son, and so fitjm generation to generation, without 
wntmg; or (unless it were casually), without the least 
S^TV^r*^^ *^*™ to any other nation or tribe; for to 
do that they account apro&nation. And, yet, it is thought 
^t they, or some spirTt worse than they, fiwt told us that 
eertam insecto swal^wed alive were a certain cure for the 
yellow jaundice. This, and many other medicines, were 
disepvered by them, or by revelation; for, doubti4% we 
attained them not by study. «""«», we 

WeU, this fish, besides his eating, is very useful, both 
dead and alive, for the good of minkind.*^ But f will 
meddle no more with that, my honest humble art teaches 
110 such boldness: there ai« too many foolish meddlers in 
P*?y"? *"^ <*^^i^ty, that think themselves fit to meddle 
l^t^^^^^^^fi. ^"."^u destruction to their fol- 
lower. But ril not meddle with «A«», any fiirther than to 
wish them w^r; and shaU teU you next (for I hope I 
may be so bold) that the tench is the phyHdan of JlshJ; for 
the pike especially; and that the pike, being either sick or 
hurt, IS cured by the touch of &e tench. And it is ob- 
•crved that the tyrant pike will not be a wolf to his phy- 
Mcian, but forbears to devour him though he be never so 

jffiisfish, that carries a natural balsam in him to cure 
both himself and others, loves yet to feed in very foul 
water, and amongst weeds. And vet, I am sure, he eats 
totehi^'^^ doubtless, you will thmk so too, if you 

The remarks of modern observers seem to show that 
While we must dismiss as fabulous the wonderful healinir 
qualities of the tench towards their fellow fishes, yet the 
surprising fact seems well ascertained, that the tench, 
from whatever cause, is secure from the attacks of 
the pike, the eel, and all other predatory fresh-watcr 
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fbih. Mr. Daniel ajdd Mr. Salter state the fact in plain 
and unqualified terms :— - 

Whether the forbearance of the pike (says tho latter 
gentleman) arises from respect to the healing qualities of the 
tench, or iv to be attributed to a dislike of the sUrny matter 
on its body, I know not; but I believe the tench is perfectly 
free from the persecution of the iack and pike, for I have 
never taken one that has been at aU mutilated in its fins, tail, 
or any other part, or with any of those wounds or scars on the 
body which are so frequently met with by the angler among 
the small fish he takes : the eel also foregoee his voracity in 
regaird to the tench, both by night and day, I have known 
several triiamera to be laid at night baited with live fiali, 
Toach) dace^ bleak, and tench, each about six or seven 
inches long, and when those trimmers were examined in the 
morning^ both eels and jack have been taken by the hooks 
baited with any other fish but the tench, which I found as 
lively as when put in the river the preceding night, with- 
out ever having been disturbed : this has been invariably 
the case during my experience ; neither have I met with 
ersn one solitory instance to the contrary related by any 
of my aequaintanGe, who had numerous opportunities of 
noticing the sii^gular circumstances of the perfect freedom 
from any hostile attack which the tench enjoys over evexy 
other iimabitant of the liquid element, arising from the con- 
tinual conflicts among eadi othen 

The tench seems to have been introduced into Eng- 
land from the lakes of Southern Europe. It is also 
found in other parti of the world. It inhabits either 
stagnant waters or a loamy clayey soil which forms a 
soft muddy bottom ; or the most tranquU rivers which 
flow over a muddy bed. Mr. Daniel has taken tench 
out of Mnndeii Hall Fleet, in Essex, where the water 
was so foul, and the weeds so thick, that the flews could 
hardlj be sunk through them; the mud was also intoler- 
ably fetid, and had dyed the fish of an inky colour, and 
yet the tench were well grown, and of fine flavour; many 
that were takeu weighed nine or ten pounds the brace. 
Sometimes the flesh of the tench is so tainted by the 
rank weeds or impurities of the water in which it con- 
stantly dwells, that it cannot be eaten ; if, however, the 
fish be conveyed to other purer water it loses the offen- 
sive taint in a few days. 

This fish is known as the mucow blackish olive 
carp. Its form varies with its age, but Mr. Blaine states 
as a general type, that it is thick in proportion to its 
length as three to one; when very full and well fed, it 
has been seen nearly as broad as it is long. The head 
b full, but proportionate to the bulky fig^ure ; the snout 
short, blunt, and bounded by a moderately sized and 
rounded mouth. It has two insignificant cirri, one at 
each angle of the mouth. As to its teeth, the remark 
of Walton on the carp applies here ; for the tench is **to 
be reckoned amongst those leather-mouthed fish, which, 
I told you, have their teeth in their throat ; and for that 
reason he is very seldom lost by breaking his hold, if 
your hook be once stuck in his chaps." The eyes are 
small and round ; and the iris red. The gill-covers are 
of a bright yellow : the fins and tail large, and of a 
dark purplish hue. The general colour of the fish is a 
deep olive, with a golden tint shining through the scales. 
The scales are smsdl and thin, and adhere closely to the 
skin ; their number has been computed at not less than 
thirty thousand. The fins of the female are said to be 
much longer than those of the male. The viscid slime 
with whidh the surfisice of the scales is thickly covered, 
together with its reputed healing qualities, we have 
already noticed. 

These fish spawn at the end of spring or the beginning 
of summer ; they form a nidus' about the roots and stems 
of aquatic plants. The young fry appear in a short 
time, and grow quickly, and are soon ready to add to 
the numbers of their race ; for the tench is even more 
prolific than the carp : four hundred thousand ova have 
been counted in a single roe. Like the carp, the tench 
will live long out of water, and may be carried in wet 
moss to a considerable distance. 
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Mr. Daniel informs us of a most remarkable tench, 
the unusual form and size of which are not easilv 
accounted for. A piece of water at Thornville Royal, 
Yorkshire, which had been ordered to be filled up, and 
wherein wood, rubbish, &c., had been thrown for years, 
was in November, 1801, directed to be cleared out. 
Persons were accordingly employed, and almost choked 
up by weeds and mud, so little water remained, that no 
one expected to find any fish, except a few eels ; and yet 
nearly two hundred brace of tench of all sizes, and as 
many perch, were found. After the pond was supposed 
to be quite, free, under some roots there seemed to be 
an animal, which was conjectured to be an otter : the 
place was surrounded, and on opening an entrance among 
the roots, a tench was found of a most singular form, 
haying literally assumed the shape of the hole in which 
he had been confined. His length from fork to eye was 
two feet nine inches ; the circumference, almost to the 
tail, was two feet three inches ; the weight eleven pounds 
nine ounces and a quarter ; the colour was also singular, 
the belly being of a char, or vermilion. This extra- 
ordinary fish after having been inspected by many 
gentlemen, was carefully put into a pond ; but either 
&om confinement, age, or bulk, it at first merely floated, 
and at last with difficulty swam gently away. At the 
time Mr. Daniel wrote it was alive and well. 

The tench is in season from May to the end of Sep- 
tember ; one of about five pounds weight often costs as 
many shilling^ in the London market. It was once so 
little valued as to be eaten only by poor people. 

There are many apparently well authenticated instances 
of fishes preserving their-vitality, even in a frozen state ; 
and it is even said that in northern latitudes advantage 
is taken of this circumstance to transport eels and 
perch from one locality to another. This vitality, how- 
ever, does not exist in all species inhabiting the same lati- 
tadeb. Mr. Swainson, from personal observation, says — 

Upon the breaking up of the long and severe frost of this 
winter (1837—8), we have had the mortification of seeing 
the dead bodies of between thirty and forty fine tench 
floating on the surface of a pond in the garden, into which 
three or four pair had been put four years ago. The pond 
is of rain-water, with a son muddv bottom, which has a 
depth of from two to four feet^ ana is fringed with many 
aquatic plants. Abundant shelter was thus afiorded for the 
fish ; and yet there can be no idoubt, we think, that they 
have all been kiUled by cold. The people about the place 
assert that this mortalit}r would not nave happened, had 
holes been broken in the ice for the admission of air: but 
were this absolutely necessary in -all cases, it would follow 
that the tench of all such ponds as had not been opened 
would have been likewise killed. 

It forms a striking contrast to the power which some 
fish undoubtedly have of preserving their vitality through 
very low degrees of temperature , to find that many of 
them can not only exist, but actually breed, in hot 
springs of various countries at temperatures varying 
ft-om 80'' to 12(f Fahr. But the most startling fact is 
that recorded by Humboldt; he says that during his 
researches in tropical America, he found fish thrown up 
alive from the bottom of an exploding volcano, along 
with water so hot as to raise the thermometer to 210<*, 
being two degrees only below boiling. Mr. Swainson 
'udiciously remarks:— 

Considering this excessiTe l^t, it is, we think, too much 
to suppose tlmt the water in wluch these fish habituallv 
resided was always of such a tempmture. It is a weli- 
loiown fiict, that springs in the vicinity of volcanoes are 
verv often considerably heated htfare an eruption takes place ; 
and until we are in possession of frirther evidence on this 
point, we believe that such was the case in the present in- 
stance : the internal fires, in all probability, had greatly 
heated the water previous to ite having been expelled from 
ito natural hann, before the increased heat had killed the 
fifihes ; a supposition much more probable, than that the 
fishes would live and sport in a fluid whose temperatme 
would be sufficient to prepare them for the table* 



COMMSRCB OF LBBCBBS. 

All our leeches are imported frt>m Hamburg. The Hamburg 
dealers draw their supplies from the Ukrain. *' Having 
exhausted all the lakes of Siberia, Bohemia, and other more 
frequented parts of Europe, the buyers are now rolling 
gradually and implacablv eastward, carrying death and de- 
solation among the leeches in their course, sweeping ifll 
before them, tm now they have got as fiur as Pultava, the 
pools and swamps about which are yielding them great cap- 
tures," (Brenmer, Exewrz* t» tht Interior 0/ Russia.) 

Leeches are sometimes imported in bags but more usually 
in small harreb, each holdin^j^ about 2,000, the head being 
made of stout canvas, to admit the air. The best vessels for 
preserving these animals are unglased brown pans or 
wooden tubs. The dealers have a notion (and possibly a 
correct one) that the leaden glazing is injurious. These 
pans should be veiy little more than half filled with soft 
water (pond, river, or rain water.) This does not require 
chaoiffing so often as is commonly supposed. In very hot 
weather, or when the water has become bloody, or other- 
wise much discoloured, it should be changed every day or 
so ; otherwise, in summer every four or five days or a week, 
in winter once a month, is beueved by laige dealers to be 
sufficient. 

The eonsumpHon of leeches must be enormous. Some 
years ago it was stated that four principal dealers in London 
imported on the average, 600,000 monthly, or 7,200,000 
annually. (Price, Treat, on Samguisuct.) Fe^ ( Cours d^Hisi, 
Nat.) say^ '*It lb estimated that 8,000,000 are' annually 
consumed in Paris; and as the population of Paris is to 
that of the whole of France as one is to thirty-three, it 
follows that, independently of exportation,^ 100,000,000 ^ 
consumed annually, which is equivalent three leeches 
annually for each person. Now, if we estimate the average 
price at fifty francs per thousand, we shall have the enor- 
mous sum of five millions of financs paid for this one article 
of our materia medica.'' — PsREiaA. 



THE ALPS AFTER SUNSET. 

While the eye is feasting on the ridi tinto which suooeed 
to the bright light of day, and wishes they might last for 
ever, the rose colour gradually dies away, and ite place is 
taken by a livid, dead white, reeemblin^ so feariull v that 
of a corpse, that I felt quite shocked as well as startled by 
the change,^nor have I ever met with any one whose 
nerves were not more or less disturbed by this painful tran- 
sition firom the blush of health, as it were, to the paleness 
of death! I have seen very wild deserts in Peru and else 
where, and many other scenes of desolation in the world, 
but none which has struck me with so deep a feelins; ox 
melancholy as the sight of Mont Blanc during the period, 
fortunately a brief one, in which this livid hue is spread 
over it. Before the shades of nieht finally settle ovev all, 
a very slight and scarcely perceptn>le return of the rose-tint 
is often visible on the snow, a sort of reanimation of the 
scene, which is most cheering and consolatory.-— Captain 
Basil Hall* 



EVENTIDE. 



Thbrb is an eventide in the day, and hour when the son 
retires and the shadows fall, and when nature assumes the 
appearance of soberness and silence. It is an hour which 
in all ages the good have loved, as bringing wiUi it senti* 
mente and afifections more valuable than all the splendour 
of the day. Its first impression is to still all the turbu- 
lence of uiought or passion which the day may have brought 
forth. When all is silent around us, we feel a kindred still- 
ness bieathe upon our souls, and calm them from the agita- 
tions of society. In the day we live with men, in the even- 
tide wp begin to live with nature. We see the world with- 
drawn firom ufi, the shades of night darken over the fiabita- 
tions of men, and we feel ourselves alone. It is an hour 
fitted to still, but with a eentle hand, the throb of eveiy 
umruly passion, and to waken in our hearts those pure 
afiections which the glare of day may have dissohred. 
While the shades of night darken upon our dwellings, the 

Slendours of the firmament come forwai'd to our view, 
eaven opens to our eyes the radiance of a suhlimer 
being; ana while we foiget for a time the obscurity of 
earthly concerns, we feel that there are *^yet greater things 
than uieae/'-'Ausoir, 
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NATIVES OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 
Thb Indians of Tierra del Fucgo appear to be gene- 
rally inferior to those of Patagonia, rsee p. 99.) They 
are in person considerably shorter and smaller. Captain 
King gives the following account of a party who visited 
his ship, the Adrenture, during his survey of the south- 
.ern shores of South America, in lb27. 

These natives conducted themselves quietly » and, except 
one of the women, who wiahed to keep a tin-pot ia which 
some water had been given her, mode no attempt to pilfer. 
Their canoes were paddled by the women, occasionally 
helped, by the men. One or two of Uie former were young 
and well featured, but the rest were hideous; and all were 
filthy and most disagreeable, from the Quantity of seal-oil and 
blubber with which they had covered their bodies. After 
we had obtained, by barUr, all the articlee tliev had to dis- 
pose of, 1 presented tliem with red caps and medals, of which 
they were very proud. 

Their astonishment was much excited, and tliey were 
pleased by hearing a watch tick ; but I believe I had very 
nearly, though unintentionally, given grvat offence, by 
cutting off a lock of hair, from tlie head of one of the men. 
Assuming a grave look, he very carefully wrapped the 
hair up, and handed it to a woman in the canoe, who, as 
carofuflv, stowed it away in a basket, in which u kept her 
beads and paint ; the man then turned round, requesting 
me, very jwriously, to put away the scissom, and my com- 
pliance restored him to good-humour. 

They wore ill-clothed, with mantles made of guanaco, or 
otter-skins, but not so neatly as those of the Patiigoniima. 
Their bodies were smeared over with a mixture of eovtlH 
charcoal, or red ochre, and seal-oil ; which, combined with 
the filth of their persons produced a most offensive smell. 
Their hair was Iwund by a fillet (if plaited twine, made 
perhaps with strips of berk, and a few of them had it turned 
up ; but to none did it appear to be an object of attention, 
except one of the young women, who repetitodly combed 
and arranged hers with the well-toothed jaw of a porpoise. 

The next morning, seeing us under weigh, they came 
alongside, and tried to induce us to anchor again. One 
young man was very importunate, and his wife used all her 
fancied allurements'to second his propoeal, 9o highly did 
they esteem beads and buttons, that a few of each would 
have purchased the canoe, the wife, and children, their dpgs, 
and all the furniture. 

Captain Stokes says that the average height of those that 
he met with was five feet, five inches ; their habit of body 
spare ; the limbs badly turned, and deficient in muscle; the 
hair of their head black, straight, and coarw ; their bearda, 
whiskers, and eyebrows, naturally exceedingly euanty, are 
oarefully plucked out; tlieir forehead is low; the neee 
rather prominent, with dihited nostrils; thetr eyes are dark, 
and of a moderate size ; the mouth is large, and the «nder 
lip thick ; their teeth are small and r^ular, bat of a bad 
colour. They are of a dirty copper colour j their eonftten* 
ance is dull, and devoid of expression. For proteetkn 
ag unst the rigours of these inclement regions, their clothing 
iTmiserably suited; beinff onlv the skin of a seal, or sea- 
otter, thrown over the shoulders, with the hairy side out- 
ward. The tracts they inhabit, are altogether destitute of 
fonr-fboted animals ; they have not domesticated the gcMe 
or ducks which abound here, of tillage they are utterly 
ignorant, and tlie only vegetable productions tiiey eat are a 
few wild berries, and a kind of s«i-weed. 

Their principal food consists of muscles, limpets, asd 
sea-eifir^, aii<l, as often as possible, seal, sevottcr, porpoieo, 
and whal \ Foi-mcr voyagers have noticed the avidity with 
wliich thcr swallow the most offensive offal, such as 
decaying seal-skins, rancid seal and whale-blubber, *«. 
When on board my ship, they ate or drank greedily what- 
ever was offered to them, salt-beef, salt-pork, preserved 
meat, puddinj^, pca-sonp, tea, coflee, wine, or btandy-- 
nothing came amiss. One little instance, however, showed 
wbat thev prefeiTCd. As they were ffoing asliore, a Ittmp 
of the tallow used for armin^' the lead was given te them, 
and received with particular delight. Is was scrupulously 
divided, and placed in the little baskets which they fown 
of rnsheis, to be i-eservcd for eating last, as the richest treat. 

The niture of their domestic ties we had no opportuffHy 
of observing ; their manner towards their children, is affeo* 
tion ite and caressing. 1 often witnessed thetendemesa with 
which they tried to quiet the alanns our presence at ftrsi 
occHttioned, and the pleaaure whtch they sliowed when we 

^towed upon the little ones any trifling trinkets. 



Captain Ifing thus speaks of a party that visited his 
ship in March, 1828: — 

They conducted themselves very quietly during their 
stay on board, with the exception of one who tried to pick 
rnv pocket of a handkerchief ; the offender was ordered out 
of the vessel, and there was no farther attempt to pilfer. 
They wished to go below, but this was not permitteo, be- 
cause the odour of their oily persous was sctvcely tolerable, 
even in the open air. As to food, tuUow candles, biscuit, 
beef, plum-pudding, wei*e equally liked, and swidlowed mobt 
voraciously. One of them was diacoveied taking the tallow 
out of the end of the deep sea-lead and eating it, although 
mixed with sand and dirt. 

Their method of carving their food Is similar to that of 
the £eqnimaax Indians; a piece of blubber being held in 
the left liand, a comer of it is taken between the teeth, and 
it is then cut b^ a knife, held under-handed, into strips 
backwai'd and forward, without passing the instrument 
entirely through, so that when the operation is finished, the 
piece diaws out into a long band, ahout an inch thick, 
formed by the connected strips. The whole affair fi-om fii-st 
to last is most offensive to the sight, and the countenance of 
the carver is beyond description, tor his eyes being directed 
to the blubber, squint shockingly, and give his ugly face a 
hideous appearance. The strip of blubber is next divided 
among the paity, each of whom proceeds to extract its oily 
juices by drawing it thi*uugh his teeth and suckinj; it, after 
which it is wainied in the fire to facilitate division into 
small pieces, which aj*e swallowed, or bolted, without 
mastication. Moi-sels of this dainty food were given not 
only to the elder children, but even to Infants at tho 
breast. The next day, tlie women had daubed their faces 
all over with bright red oehre, to add to their beauty, no 
doubt* 

The following la Captain Fit«-Roy's account of his 
first interview with the Fuegians, during his operations 
in her Majesty's ship the Beagie. 

On the 13th April, 1820, when working near the land, 
against a light southerly breeeze, we aiw a small cnnoo 
paddling along shore, and some people walking on the beach. 
While the ship was standing off, 1 went to tliem, being tlie 
fint savages 1 had ever met. in the canoe were an old 
man, hie daughter, and a child, and on sliore were two 
Fnegtan men with several dogs. 1'heir figures reminded 
me of drawings of the Esquimaux, being rather below the 
middle size, wrapped in rough skins, with their hair hang^ 
ing down on all sides, like old thatch, and tlieir skins of n 
reddish-brown colour, smeared over with oil, and very dirty. 
Their features were bad, but peculiar; and if physiognomjr 
can be trusted, indicated crthiiing, indolence, paasive forti- 
tude, deficient intellect, and want of eners^. 1 observed 
that the foiehead was very small, and ill-shaped ; tlw noee 
was long, nai-row between the eyes, and wide at the 
point, and the upper lip Ion* and protruding. They 
had small, retreating chins} bad teeth; high cheek-bones 7 
small Chinese eyes, at an oblique angle with the nose ; 
coaiw hair ; wide ill-formed mouths, and a laugh as if the 
upper-Hp were immoveable. 'J'he head was very small, 
especially at the topand hack ; there were very few bumps 
for d craniologist. They asked earnestly for " tabac, tabac,'* 
bat seemed very timid. We bartered some biscuit and 
old knives for a few of tbeh* arrows, skins, spears, Ac. 

Their canoes, twenty-two feet long, and about three wide, 
were curiously made of the branches of trees, covei-ed with 
pieces of bcech-U;pe bark, sewed too:ether witii intestines 
of seals. A iirc was burning hi the middle, upon some 
earth, and all their property, consisting of a few skins and 
bjne-headed lances, was stowed at the ends. 

The young woman would not have been lU- looking, had 
she beeii well sernbbed, and all the yellow clay with which 
she was bedaubed. Washed away. I think they use the 
cbiyev mixtere for warmth ratlwv than for show, ns it stops 
the iKvres of the skin, prtwenting evaporation, mul keej.ing 
out tho cold air, Tlwjir only clothing was a skm, thrown 
loosely about them -^ and their hair was much like a horse s 
mane that has never been combed. 

Captain Fitz-Roy subsequently found the natives ex- 
tremely troublesome, and stron^rly recomfmmds tbnt 
weakly manned vessels should avoid them if numerous. 
In some »«ifflee with liis boat's crew they showed great 
strength- « It is astonishing," he says, "how very eor- 
rectly they throw stones, and to what a distance ; when the 
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first stone fell close to us, we all thought ourselves out of 
musket shot." 

The Adventure and Beagle lost several hoats during 
their surveying expedition, of which more than one was 
stolen by the Fuegiaus. Captain Fitz-Roy was deter- 
mined to pursue the thieves, but his endeavours to seize 
the boat were fruitless. In the course of his Search he 
made many prisoners, most of whom subsequently 
escaped. Thinking that benefit might accrue from 
having some of them taught English, Captain Fitz-Roy 
brought TO England four of the natives; two young men 
who were named by the crew ^* York Minstctr " and 
** Boat Memory $" a girl whom they called *^ Fuegia 
basket,*' and a boy who was called " Jemmy Button," be- 
cause the price given for him was a large shining 
mother-of-pearl button. 

At Monte Video, on the voyage home^ these Indians 
were taken ashore to view the town. •* The apparent 
astonishment and curiosity excited by what they saw," 
says Captain Fit«-Roy, "extraordinary to them as the 
whole scene must have been, were much less than I had 
anticipated; yet their conduct was interesting, and each 
day they bev;ame more communicative. It was here that 
I first learned from them that they make a practice of 
eating their enemies taken ih war. The women, they 
explained to me, eat the arms; and the men the legs; 
the trunk and head were always thrown into the sea." 

The acts of cannibalism occasionally committed by their 
countrvmen, were explained to me in such terms, and with 
such signs, that I could not possibly misunderstand them ; 
and a still more revolting account was given, though in a 
less explicit manner, respecting the horrible &te of the 
eldest women of their own tribes, when there is an unusual 
scarcity of food. This half-Understood storjr I did not th^ 
notice much, for I could not believe it, bat as, sinee that 
time, a familiarity with our language has enabled them to 
repeat this horrid tale more circumst-antially, and as it has 
been confirmed by the testimony of other Fuegians, I no 
lons^er hesitate to state my firm belief of this strange and 
diabolical atrocity. 

Soon after their arrival in England Boat Memory died 
of small-pox; the others were placed with a school- 
master at Walthamstow for board and education. 

I took them myself, (says the Captain,) from the coach- 
office to Walthamstow ; they wei*e glad to see me, but 
seemed bewildered by the multitude of new objects. 
Passing Chai'ing Cross, there was a start and exclamation of 
astonisliment from York. '* Look,*' he said, fixing his eyes 
on the lion upon Northumberland House, which he cer- 
tainly thought alive, and walking there. I never saw him 
show such sudden emotion at any other time, "fhey were 
much pleased with the rooms prepared for them at Wal- 
thamstow ; and the schoolmaster and his wife were equall v 
pleased to find the future Inmates of their house very well- 
disposed, quiet, and cleanly people; insteid of fierce and 
dirty savages. At Walthamstow they remained from De- 
cember, 1830, till October 18.3 1, when they were again 
taken on hoard the Beaule, to return to their native land. 
A young man, named Richard Matthews, accompanied them 
with the intention of remaining at TieiTa del Fuego to in- 
struct the sava^. Not a few boats were required to tran- 
sport to the ship the large cargo of clothes, tools, crockery- 
ware, books, and various things which the fiimilies at 
Walthamstow and other kind-he:irted persons had given. 

When approaching Tierra del Fuego, (continues Cap- 
tain Fitz-Roy,) tliey seemed to m much elated at 
the certainty of being so near their own eountry; and the 
boy was never, tired of telling us how eitcelleiit his land 
was — how glad his friends would be to see him — and how 
well they would treat us in return for our kindness to him. 
The attentions which York paid to his intended wife, 
Fuegia, afforded much amusement to our party. He had 
long shown himself attached to her, and had gradually become 
excessively jealous of her good-will. He told me that he 
would rather live with Jemmy Button in the Tekeenica 
country, than go to his own people. This was a complete 
change in his ideas, and I was very glad of it; because it 
might he far better that the three, York, Jemmy, and 
Fuegia, should settle together. I little thought how deep 
a schcuie Master York Minster had in contemplation. 



We reached Woollya, and selected a space, favourably situ- 
ated for our encampment, lauded, marked a bound aiy-Iine, 
placed sentries, and made the various arrimgements necessary 
for receiving the anticipated visits of some hundred natives. 
Canoes began to arrive, their owners hauled them Jishore on 
the beach, sent the women and children to old wigwams at 
a little disttmce, and hastened themselves to see tlie 
stnmgers. While I was engaged in watching the proceedings 
at our encampment, and poor Jemmy was getting out of 
temper at the quizzing he had to endure on account of his 
countrymen, whom he had extolled so highly until in sight, 
a deep voice was heard shouting from a canoe more than a 
mile distant. Up started Jemmy, fi-om a biig full of nails and 
tools which he was distributing, leaving them to be sjcraiu- 
bled for by those ncai-est, and, upon a repetition of the 
shout, exclaimed, " My brother!" He then told me that 
it was his eldest brother's voice, and perched himself on a 
large stone to watcli the canoe, which approached slowly, 
being sinall, and loaded with several people. When it 
arrived, instead of an eager meeting, tlure was a cauti<ms 
Circumspection that astonished us. Jemmy walked slowly 
to meet the party, consisting of his mother, two sisters, and 
four brothei-s. The old woman hai-dly looked at him before 
she hastened dway to secure her canoe, and hide her nro- 
perty, all she possessed — a biisket containing tinder, nre- 
stone, paint, Arc., and a bundle of fish. The girls ran off 
with her without even looking at Jeminy ; and the brothers 
(a man and tlu^e boys) stood still, stired, walked up to 
Jemmy, and all round' him, without uttering a word. Ani- 
mals when thev meet show far more animation and anxiety 
than were displayed at this meeting. Jemmy was evidently 
much mortified, and to add to his confusion and disappoint- 
ment, as well as my own, he was unable to talk to his 
brothers, except by broken sentences, in which English 
predominated. After a few minutes had elansed, his elder 
orother began to talk to him; but although Jemmy under-: 
stood what was said, he could not reply. York and Fuegia 
were able to understand some words, but could not, or did 
not choose to speak. 

Many of the natives assisted us in carrying wood, and 
bringing bundles of grass or rushes to thatch the wigwams 
which they saw we were making, in a pleasant sheltered 
spot, near a brook of excellent water. One wigwam was for 
Matthews, another for Jemmy, and a third for York, and 
Pue?ia. York told me that Jemmy's brother waa " very 
roucn friend,** that the country was " verv good land," ana 
that he wished to stay with Jemmy and Matthews. A small 
plot of ground was selected near the wigwams, and, during 
our stay, dug, planted and sowed with potatoes, cai-rots^ 
turnips, beans, peas, lettuces, onions, leeks, and cabbageSt 
Matthews and his party — Jeminy, York, and Fuegia — went 
to their abode In the three new wigwams. In tliat made for 
Matthews, Jemmy also took up his quarters at first: it was 
high and roomy for such a construction ; the space overhead 
was divided by a floor of boards, brought from the ship, and 
there most of Matthews's stores wore placed, but the most 
valuable articles were deposited in a box, which was 
secretly hid in the ground underneath the wigwain, where 
fire could not reach. Matthews was steady and as willing . 
as ever, neither York nor Jemmy luid the slightest donbl of 
their being all well-trciited ; so trusting that Matthews, in 
his honest intention, to do good, would obtain tliat assist- 
ance in which he confided, I decided to leave him for a few 
days. 

Nine days afterwards we returned to Woollya, and the 
sight of several bits of cloth with which the ludians we saw 
on shore were decorated, made me feel very anxious about 
Matthews and his party. Our boats touched the shore ; the 
natives came hallooing and jumping about us, and then, to 
my extreme relief, Matthews appeared, dressed, and looking 
a$' usual. After him came Jemmy and York, also dressed 
and looking well; Fuegia they said was in a wigwam. 
Matthews gave a bad account of the prospect which he saw 
before him, and told me that he did not think himself safe 
among such a set of Utter savages as he found them to be. 
No violence had been committed, beyond holding down his 
h^ by force, as if in contempt of his strength ; but he had 
betm harshly threatened by several men, and from the signs 
used by them, he felt convinced they would take his life. 
Sometimes a party of them gathered round him, and if he 
had nothing to give them, teased him by pulling the hair of 
his face, pushing him about, and making mouths at him ; 
his only partisans were the women. Now and then he left 
Jemmy to guard the hut, and went to the natives' wig- 
wams^ when the women always received liim kindjy, 
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making room fof him 1bj their fire, and giving him a share 
of whatever food they had, without askhig for anything in 
return. York and Fuegia fared very w^l; they lost no- 
thin!<, but Jemmy was sadly plundered, even by his own 
family. Our earden, upon which much labour had been 
bestowed, had been trampled over repeatedly, althouffh 
Jemmy had done his best to prevent the people from walk- 
ing there. When questioned about it, he looked very 
sorrowful, and, with a slow shake of the head, said, ** My 
people very bad; great fool; know nothing at all; very 
great fool.''^ It was soon decided that Matthews should not 
remain. I considered that he had already undergone a 
severe tri^, and ouf ht not to be again exposed to such 
savages, however wiUiiig he might be to try them fiirther, 
if I thought it right. The next difficulty was how to get 
Matthews's property safely into our boats in the face of a 
hundred Fuegians. Ttiis, however, was accomplished, and 
after distributing several useful articles, we departed from 
the wondering throng assembled on the beach. 

On the 5 th of March, I8d4 (thirteen months afterwards), 
the Beagle anchored at WooUya. The wigwams in which we 
had left York, Jemmy, and Fuegia were found empty, though 
uninjured : the garden had been trampled over, but some tur- 
nips and potatoes of moderate size were pulled up by us, 
and eaten at my table, a proof that they may be grown in 
that region. Not a living soul was visible anywhere ; the 
wigwams seemed to have been deserted many months; and 
an anxious hour or two passed, after the ship was moored, 
before three canoes were seen in the offing, paddling hastily 
towards us, from the place now called Button Island. Look- 
ing through a glass I saw that two of the natives hi them 
were washing ther faces, while the rest were paddling with 
might and main: I was then sure that some of our acquaint- 
ances were there, and in a few minutes recognised Tommy 
Button, Jemmy's brother. In the other canoe was a &ce 
which I knew, yet could not name. ^ It must be some one I 
have seen before,'' sud I, — when his sharp eye detected me, 
and a sudden movement of the hand to his head (as a sailor 
touches his hat) at once told me that it was indeed Jemmy 
Button — ^but how altered! I could hardly restrain my feel- 
ings, and I was not, by any means, the only one so touched 
by his squalid, miserable appearance. He was naked, like his 
companions, except a bit of skin about his loins ; his hair was 
long and matted, just like theirs ; he was wretchedly thin, 
and his eyes were affected by smoke. We hurried him below, 
clothed him immediately, and in half an hour he was sitting 
with me at dinner in my cabin, using his knife and fork 
properly, and in every way behaving as if he had never left 
us. He spoke as much English as ever, and, to our astonish- 
ment, his companions, his wife, his brothers and their wives, 
mixed broken English words in their talking with him. 
Jemmy recollected every one well, and was very glad to see 
them all, especially Mr. B^aioes, (the suigeon.) and James 
Bennett. I tn ought he was ill, but he surpriseame by saying 
that he was " hearty, sir, never better,*' tnat he had not been 
ill, even for a day, was happy and contented, and had no wish 
whatever to change his way of life. He said that he got 
"Plenty fruits," ^excrescences of the birch-trees and berries,) 
" plenty birdies,'* "tenguanaco in snow time," and "too 
much nah." Besides, though he said nothing about her, I 
heard that there was a good-looking young woman (for a 
Fueffian) in his canoe, who was said to be his wife. Directly 
this became known, shawls, handkerchiefs, and a gold-Uced 
cap appeared, with which she was i^eedily decorated ; but 
fears liad been excited for her husband's safe return to her, and 
no finery could stop her crying until Jemmy again showed 
himself on deck. While he was below his brother Tommy 
called out in a loud tone — " Jemmy Button, canoe come t ' 
After some time, the three canoes went ashore, laden with 
presents, and their owners promised to come again early next 
morning. Jemmy gave a fine otter-skin to me, which he had 
di-essed and kept purposely; another he gave to Bennett. 

Next morning, Jemmy shared my breakfast, and then we 
had a long conversation by ourselves ; the result of which 
was, that I felt quite decided not to make a second attempt 
to place Matthews amoufi; the natives of Tierra del Fuego. 
Jemmy told me that he knew very little of his own 
language ; that he spoke some words of English, and some 
Tekeenica, when he talked to his family; and that they all 
understood the Endish words he used. York and Fuegia 
lei't him some months before our arrival, and went in a lai^ge 
canoe to their own country. The last act of that cunning 
follow was to rob poor Jemmy of all his clothes; nearly aU 
the tools his Tekeenica «* friends" had left him ; and various 
other necessaries. Fuegia was dressed as usuidy and looking 



veil, when they decamped: her helpmate was also well 
clothed, and hardly lost anything I left with him. Jemmy 
said ** York very much jaw,** " pick up big stones." ** alj 
men afraid.** Fuegia seemed to be very happy, and quite 
contented with her lot. Jemmy asserted that she helped to 
*' catch (steal) his clothes," while he was asleep, the night 
before i ork left him naked. 

It was genarally remarked that his family were become 
oondderably more humanized than any savages we had seen 
in Tierra del Fuego : that they put confidence in us; were 
pleased by our return ; that they were ready to do what 
we could explain to be for their interest ; and in short, 
that the first step towards civilization — ^that of obtaining 
their confidence — ^was undoubtedly made : but an individual, 
with limited means, could not then go farther. The whole 
scheme, with respect to establishing a missionary with the 
Fuegians who were in Englanc^ among their countrymen, 
was on too small a scale, aUthough so earnestly assisted by 
Mr. Wilson, Mr. Wigram, Mr. Coates, and other kind 
friends. 

I cannot help still hoping that some benefit, however 
slight, may result from the ^teroourse of these people, — 
Jemmy, York, and Fuegia, with other natives of Tierra del 
Fue^o, Perhaps a ship-wrecked seaman may hereafter 
receive help and kind treatment from Jemmy Button's 
childi-en ; prompted, as they could haivdly fiiil to be, by the 
traditions they will have heard of men of other lands; and 
by"^ idea, however fiiint, of their duty to God as well as 
their neighbour. That Jemmy felt sincere gratitude is, I 
think, proved by his having so carefully preserved two fine 
otter skins, as I mentioned ; by his asking me to carry a bow 
and quiver full of arrows to the schoolmaster at Waltham- 
stow, with whom he had lived ; by his having made two 
spear-heads expressly for Mr. Darwin ; and by the pleasure 
he showed at seeing us all £^n. 

As nothing more could be done, we. took leave of our 
young friend and his family, every one of whom was loaded 
with presents, and sailed away from Woollya. 



WORLDLY FRIENDSHIP. 

There is within the world in which we dwell 
A friendship answering to that world full well; 
An interchange of looks and actions kind. 
And, in some sense, an intercourse of mind ; 
A useful commerce, a convenient trade. 
By which both parties are the happier made : 
Aiid, when tlie thing is rightly understood 
And justly valued, it is wise and good. 

I speak not here of friendships that excite 
In boys at school such wonder and delight. 
Of high heroic friends, in serious strife, 
Contending which should yield a forfeit life — 
Such wondbrous love, in their maturer days. 
Men, if they credit, are content to praise. 

I speak not here of friendships true and just. 
When friend can friend with life and honour trust ; 
Where mind to mind has long familiar grown. 
And every failing, every virtue known. 
Of these I speak not; thiDgs so rich and rare, 
Tliat we degrade with jew^ to compare, 
Or bullion pure and massy. I intend • 
To treat of one whose neighbour called him friend, 
Or called him neighbour ; and with reason good — 
The friendship rising from the neighbourhood. 
A sober kind, in common service laiown; 
Not such as is in death and peril shown: 
Such as will give or ask a helping hand. 
But no important sacrifice demand ; 
In fact, a friendship that will long alnde^ 
If seldom raslily, never strongly, tried. 
Yes! these are sober friendsiupe, made for use; 
And much convenience they in life produce, 
like a good coat, that keeps us from the cold, 
The cloth of frieze is not a cloth of gold ; 
But neither is it piebald, pieced, and poor, — 
'Tis a good useful coat, and nothing more. — Crabbc. 
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THE COTTAGES OF SWITZERLAND 




6WISS COTTAOBS. 



Thus ejtrj good his native wiUb impart, 
Imprints tho patxiok pasian on his heart; 
I that round his i 



And e'en those ills 1 

Enhance the bliss his scan^ Aind supplies: 

Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 

And dear that hill which lifts him to the stoiiBa; 

And as a child, when scaring sounds molest. 

Clings close and closer to the mother's breast, 

So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar. 

But bind him to h^ native monntaiiit more/--GoLi>$l(iTH« 



Switzerland occupies a singular position among Eu- 
ropean nations. It has no connexion whatever with the 
ocean, but is hemmed in by three large countries, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy. This circumstance has 
naturally given to its inhabitants and its institutions a cer- 
tain mixed resemblance to all three of those countries. 
But this resemblance is less striking than would in most 
cases be found, on account of the mountain-chains which 
serve as a barrier between Switzerland and the neigh- 
bouring countries. These mountains are more particularly 
remarkable for their size and extent on the southern side 
of Switzerland, where they separate it from Italy, and this 
is precisely the part where the influence of a neighbouring 
nation has been least felt, for Switzerland and its inhabit- 
ants resemble Italy much less than it resembles either 
Grermany or France. But there is a peculiar character 
about the Swiss, which, in truth, separates them from 
all three of the countries we have named. This is as 
observable in their dwellings as in any part of their 
economy. A Swiss cottage is associated in our minds 
Vol. XIX 



with a kind of edifice differing a good deal from those 
of Germany, Italy, or France. 

A Swiss cottage in the Canton de Vaud, according to 
the description of M. Simond, very frequently bears 
the following character. It is not unusually of the 
enormous size of eighty or one hundred feet square. It 
is very low, but has an exceedingly lofty shingle roof, 
which is loaded with large stones, to prevent it from 
being blown away with Uie wind, and projects, in the 
piazza shape, over an outside gallery, up a flight of 
stairs. This is properly the ground floor, or rather the 
snow floor, for the lower floor, ramparted as it is ¥rith 
fire-wood, and buried in snow in winter, becomes a 
sort of cellar, where the provisions are kept, and where 
the cows are housed. A large door, in the centre of 
the building, gives entrance to the various farming car- 
riages and implements, as well as to all the winter 
fodder : thus the stable, the bam, and the dwelling, are 
all under the same roof, with all the apparatus of home 
manufactures, carried on in winter, and their produce, 
cheese, butter, &c The family have access to all parts 
of this their domestic world, without ever stepping out 
of doors. These houses (which a single spark might 
set in a blaze), as well as all the houses in the Canton 
de Vaud, are obliged by law to be insured. The accounts 
are kept by government, free from any contingent 
charges of administration, and the proprietors of houses 
pay no premium, but only their respective share of losses 
by fire. The houses are estimated at three-fourths of 
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their valiio oiily, and the asrgregate of losfies is equal to 
about cim» in a thousand yearly. 

Tne same travelleri being located for a time in another 
part of Ssvitzerl&Hd, gives a description of a cottage 
apparently rather more humble than the average run of 
them. it was, however, built of larch, and was 
spacious and clean. It had a large common room up 
stairs, with Several windows to it. The furniture of 
the room consisted of a long bench round three sides, 
and a long table before it : an enormous earthen stove 
was so placed and constructed as to answer the purpose 
of steps to ascend to the next story above, by an opening 
in the ceiling of the room. The kitchen, in another 
part of the building, had no chimney, but the smoke 
issued out through a hole in the roof, covered with a 
shutter that was opened or closed by pulling a rope. 
Above the first floor, built of stone, the structure was 
composed of square beams, placed one over the other, 
and dovetailed at the angles of the building, the whole 
covered with boards, within and without. Although 
the sides of the building showed only one story above 
the ground floor, yet the gable end, or rather front, had 
four or five, each marked by a row of small contiguous 
windows. This front was decorated with passages from 
the Scriptures, inscribed very neatly on the wood. The 
wood was not painted, but the turpentine, which had 
long before oozed through its {toreS) bad hardened on 
the surface to a kind of varnish. 

An entertaining English writer, Utelv deceased, Mr. 
Inglis, has given a very detailed account of the houses, 
within and without» in • part of Switzerland called 
JEngradin$ :'-^ 

During my dixy's walk I passed throujrh many large 
villages, the names of which I do not recollect, but whoso 
size appeared to me very disproportionate to the extent of 
the valley in which I found them. The great size uf the 
houses, however, partly accounts for this. In no part of 
Europe have I seen the houses of the natives so Ini^e as 1 
found them throughout the whole of the Unter and Ober 
Engadine. 

He then proceeds to state that a village in every part 
of the Engadine is the same. It consists of one street, 
long or short, as the case may be, with some few and 
very short lateral openings, scarcely deserving the name 
of streets. In some part of the street there is an open 
space, with a fountain in the centre, — plain, but not ineli- 
gant, and eloseljr adjoining the village, but seldon) form- 
ing a part of it, is the village church, — in sisc iind 
architecture nearly resembling the country churches in 
Scotland. 

The houses in these villages are of an enormous 
size: indeed Mr. Inglis athrms that they cover an area 
greater than that occupied by any two houses in Portland 
Plaoc. Their height never exceeds two stories, and the 
roof, which is covered with square piucos of wood, laid 
on like slates, upon which trunks of fir-trees arc placed 
transversely, falls back at a very acute angle. The exte- 
rior of the houses presents a good deal of decoration. 
Upon the white plaster copies of Greek an ' Roman de- 
signs are painted in lead colour : painted Doric or Corin- 
thian columns adorn the door-posts, and the imitation 
is so good as to deceive a spectator until he approaches 
near. The door or gateway is generally arched, and painted 
with some tasteful design. Sometimes an imitation of a 
Greek pediment is painted over the windows, and in 
some instances every part of the exterior is painted with 
one uniform design, the whole front and sides being set 
off with pillars, pilasters, pediment, &c.; so as to give 
at a distance some resemblance to a Grecian temple. 

It is difficult Tsays Mr. Inglis) to understand how this 
custom and taste have arisen. The painting is for the most 
part old, and in some places has been renewed, but not with 
equal skill ; and upon tho houses recently erected nothing 
of the kind has been attempted. These, however, are but 
few, and fiorm a ver}* trifling exception when speaking of 
the appeai«&ee of the Engadms villages. 1 cannot conceive 



any other origin of so singular and so universal a practic - 
than that some QHson architect, who had left his native 
vallevs, acquired in Italy a ti.8te for the clossiu models of 
that land, and returning to his country,' exercised his pro- 
fession, and, at the same time, fed his recollection of^tlie 
{glorious things he had seen, by adorning the buildings of 
lis native village. The taste might soon spread, and in the 
six or^ eight vlilages of the Ober Engadine a few years 
only would be required to satisfy its demands. In all 
that I have yet said, or may still say, respecting the vil- 
lages and houses of the Engodine, 1 speak with reference to 
both the Ober and Unter Eneadine, with the exception of 
theiwinting upon tho walls, wnioh I think is confined to the 
Ober Engadine ; at all events it does not extend to more 
than one village in the lower valley. Let me add to this 
description of the exterior of the houses, that upon some 
part of the wall, generally over the gate, is found an inscrip- 
tion, sometimes in Roman, sometimes in Latin, indicating 
the period at which the house was built, setting forth the 
name of the builder, and containing, besides, a recommenda- 
tion of -the house and its inhabitants to the protection of 
God. 

Mr. Inglis then describes the interior of these dwel- 
lings. Within the gateway or door is a spacious cham- 
ber, with an earthen floor, which serves as a sort of 
inner court -yard, and which presents a strange contrast 
to the ornamented gateway. This apartment is used as 
a general store-house. Ranged on one side are' all the 
utensils required in a dairy, such as churns, cheese- 
presses, and the innumerable flat wooden dishes, used 
for the reception of the milk. On another side are 
various agricultural implements, together With ladders, 
saws, and other tools. Seyeral splnning«wheels stand 
in one comer: a quantity of skint are heaped in another: 
and one end is always devoted to the fuel, and is heaped 
with wood at high at the roof. Prom this large store- 
room are entrances leading to the dilfbrent apartments, 
the kitchen, the eating rooms, and other rooms, varying 
in number according to the lise of the house snd the 
necessities of the family. The furniture of these rooms 
is always abundant, substantialf and sometimes orna- 
mented with cATVed wood-work. The sleeping- rooms 
are almost alwayt above stairs, but scarcely correspond 
in convenience with the lower part of the house. 

Swiss houses appear to have been built of wood for 
many ages past: probably the majority of them have 
never been formed of any other material. Coxe, writing 
sixty years ago, respecting the canton of Appenzel, 
says: — 

In our way to Appen:Kel we entered sevend houses which 
were all built of wood, neatness and convenience being the 
principal object of the owners: such a remarkable cleanli- 
ness prevailed throughout as afforded a most striking proof 
of the general attention which people pa^ to that essential 
aitlcle. A continued chain of these cultivated mountains, 
richly clothed with wood, and thickly studded with hamlets^ 
exliibit a series of landscapes inexpressibly pleasing. 

In another passage, speaking of Aargau, he says : — 

The houses, like those of Appenzel and Glarus, are gene- 
rally of wood, and it was a natural observation of one of 
our servants, in passing through a continued chain of rocks, 
that as there was no deficiency of stone, it seemed extraor- 
dinary to employ wood alone for the purposes of building. 
But it may be remaiked that these wooden houses are soon 
constructed and easily repaired, and being formed in a com- 
pact manner, with small rooms, and low ceilings, are suffi- 
ciently warm even for so cold a climate. The chief objec- 
tion arises i^om the danger of lire, which, however, is in 
some measure obviated by the method of building their 
cottages detached from each other. But this observation 
does not hold with respect to some of the largest burghs, 
which are exposed to tne ravages of this dreadful calamity. 

Of course the dwellings in Switzerland vary with the 
place where they are built, and with the means of those 
to whom they belong ; but the cut at the head of this 
article may be considered as a gener&i representative of 
the houses in the romantic valleys of that country. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE Dr. THOMAS 
YOUNG. 

In 1831, a memoir of Dr. Thomas Young, on« of the 
most distinguished men of the age, was printed solely 
for private distribution, and with the hope, modestly 
expressed on the part of the writer, that the ** imperfect 
sketch " then produced would afterwards be filled up by 
" some abler hand." 

. With the exception of the short but Biasterly sketoh 
given by the celebrated M* Arago, in the Betme dsM 
Deux MondtMi this hope has not been yet fulfilled; but 
as the name of Young, and the fame of his extraordi- 
nary atuinments, may have reached many of our readers, 
and excited a desire for further information respecting 
this highly gifted individual, we proceed to lay before 
tiiem such details as may be conveniently gathered from 
the sources above alluded to* 

Thomas Young was born at Milverton^ in Somers t* 
shire, on the Idth of June, 1773. His parents were 
Quakers, and of the strictest of that sect i his mother 
was a niece of Dr. Uichard Brocklesby, a physician of 
eminence, who was connected with some of the most 
distinguished literary and political characters of his 
time, and who numbe^red among his most intimate 
friends Johnson, Burke, and Windham. To the influ- 
ence of the early impressions of the Quaker tenets 
Dr. Young '* was accustomed to attribute in some degree 
the power be so eminently possessed of an imperturbable 
resolution to efiect any object on which he was engaged, 
which he brought to bear on everything he undertook, 
and by which he was enabled to work out his own educa- 
tion almost from infancy, with little comparative assist- 
ance or direction from others." He passed Uie first 
years of his life at the house of hi» maternal grand- 
father, Mr. Robert Davies, of Minehead, whom active 
commercial engagements had not prevented from culti* 
vating the classics. 

Young appears to have been a forward, if not a preco- 
cious child; but unlike the majority of such children, he 
abundantlv fulfilled the expectations of his friends, so 
that his after course more than corresponded with the 
promise of his youth. At the age of hoo gf€ars he 
could read fluently, and showed signs of an extraordinary 
memory. Very soon after this, in the intervals of his 
attendance at a village school at Minehead, he committed 
to memory a number of English verses, and by the time 
he was four years old he had learned by heart a variety 
of English authors, and even different Latin poems, 
which he could recite from beginning to end, though 
unacquainted with the language. Before he was six 
years old he was sent to a school kept by a dissenting 
minister at Bristol. Here the mediocrity of his master 
proved no barrier to his progress, for he became essen- 
tially his own instructor, and had generally studied the 
last pages of his books before he had reached the middle 
under the eye of the teacher. 

When he was eight years old he attracted the atten- 
tion of a land-surveyor of merit, residing near his 
father's house, and was allowed to spend as much time as 
he liked during the holydays, in the office of that gen- 
tleman, whei-e he was indulged with the use of mathema- 
tical and philosophical instruments, and the perusal of 
three volumes of a Dictionary of Arts and Sciences* 
These were to him sources of instruction and delight, of 
which he never seemed to be weary* At this time he 
acquired some knowledge of land-surveying, and amused 
himself in his walks by measuring heights with a quad- 
rant. 

From the age of nine to his fourteenth 5 ear Young 
lived with a Mr. Thomson, at Compton, in Dorsetshire, 
where he was occupied, in common with the other 
boarders, with a close attention to Oreek and Latin. 
He wa9 always at the head of his class, and yet at the 
same time he made some progress in French^ Italian, 



Hebrew, Persian, and Arabic. The French and Italian 
he learned in order to satisfy the curiosity of a compa- 
nion, who had in his possession several works printed at 
Paris, of which he wished to know the contents; the 
Hebrew to read the Bible in the original; the Persian 
and Arabic with a view of deciding this question, raised 
during a conversation at dinner,—'' Are the differences 
between the Oriental languages as marked as between 
those of Europe?" Without the certainty that we 
gather our information from authentic sources we should 
hesitate to add, that at the time when he was making 
this extraordinary progress in languages, he entered so 
ardently on the study of botany that in order to examine 
plants he set about the construction of a microscope, 
without any other guide than the descriptions given b\r 
Benjamin Martin* In order to succeed in his difficult 
task he found it necessary to acquire much dexterity in 
the art of turning, and falling upon a demonstration in 
Martin's Philosophy^ which exhibited some fluxional 
symbols, he was not satisfied until he had read and 
mastered a short introduction to the doctrine of fluxions* 

Such incessant activity had the effect which might 
have been expected, and at fourteen years the health of 
Young was greatly changed. He was attacked by symp- 
toms of what his friends feared to be incipient consump- 
tion, — symptoms which happily yielded, after a time, to 
the prescriptions of art and the extreme care of his 
parents* During his indisposition he merely relieved his 
attention by what to him stood in the place of repose — a 
course of Greek reading in such authors as amused the 
weariness of his confinement. In the year 1787 he 
became the fellow-pupil of the grandson of Mr. David 
Barclay, of Youngsbury, in Hertforshire, it having been 
agreed that the two youths should pursue their studies 
together, under a private tutor, at Mr. Barclay *8 house. 
As a proof of his proficiency at this period we may 
give the following anecdote^ . On the day of his arrival 
lit Youngsbury Mr. Barclay gave hi A some sentences 
to copy, to ascertain if he wrote a good hatid^ Young, 
perhaps a little humbled at such a proof being required, 
asked permission to retire into an adjoining i-oom. He 
remained longer than appeared necessaryi and Mr* 
Barclay began to joke about the young quaker*s want of 
dexterity x but he presently returned with a remarkably 
beautlAil copy, ana a translation of Ihd sentences intd 
nine different languages. 

According to the Memoir wc^ prhieipally followi the 
tutor did not arrive, and Young took it on himself not 
only to direct the studies of his companion, but of 
another student, who now joined them, Mr. Hodgkiii, 
author of the Caliigraphia Grmea. But M. Arago 
gives us a diflerent account. He says, the preceptor 
who directed the studies of the two young scholars at 
Youngsbury was a distinguished young man, then 
engaged in perfecting himself in a knowledge of th« 
ancient languages, and was afterwards the author of 
the Caliigraphia fMeca. He was not lotigj however, 
in perceiving the superiority of one of the two pupils, 
and observed with the most laudable modesty, that in 
their common studies, the true tutor was not always he 
who bore the title. 

Thus passed the ^yc years from 1787 tO 1799, the 
summers being spent in Hertfordshire, and tlie winter* 
in London. The little party of students had the advan- 
tage of occasional masters, during their annual visits tO 
the metropolis, and with this aid Young made himself 
surprisingly familiar with the great writers of atitiquity, 
keeping ample notes of his studies. He had now ac-* 
quired facility in writing Latin, composed Greek verses, 
which were well received by the distinguished scholars 
of the day, and applied himself assiduously to the higher 
mathematics. To the studies of botany, zoology, and 
especially entomology, he at the same time paid consi- 
derable attention^ He drew up from original sources a 
detailed analysts of tiw numerous systems of philosophy 
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which were professed in the different schools of Greece. 
The train of thought elcited hy the study of the con- 
flicting opinions of the ancients is supposed to have 
mitigated in some degree Young's attachment to the 
Tiews of his own sect, the quakers, from whose society 
he suhsequently separated hunself, during his residence 
in Edinhurgh* In the course of his visits to London 
he attended the chemical lectures of Dr. I^ggins, and 
having previously prepared himself hy reading on the 
subject, he began to make simple experiments of his 
own. But he was never fond of repeating experiments, 
nor even of originating new ones, considering that, 
however necessary to the advancement of science, they 
demanded a great sacrifice of time, and that when the 
fact was once established, that time was better employed 
in considering the purposes to which it might be applied, 
«r the principles which it might tend to elucidate. 

Dr. BrodLlesby, the maternal uncle of Young, being 
justly proud of the success of the young scholar, com- 
municated some of his compositions to pUlosophers and 
literary men, and thus introduced him to the notice of 
Burke, Windham, and other celebrated characters. By 
means of their patronage. Young might easily have 
secured some lucrative post under government, but he 
preferred the independent though laborious career of a 
literary life. By the advice of his uncle, he directed 
his views to the studies necessary for the practice of 
physic. These studies were commenced in London 
under Baillie and Cruickshank, and continued at Edin- 
burgh, where Doctors Black, Baillie, and Munro, were 
then highly distinguished. Young took his degree at 
Gottingen in 1795. 

The biographer of Young justly remarks that his self- 
conducted education in privacy, was not without its dis- 
advantages : that though the acquirements he made during 
those five years of seclusion were great, he was not gain- 
ing that which is acquired insensibly in the conflict of 
equals in the commerce of the world, — the facility of 
communicating knowledge in the form that shall be most 
Immediately comprehended by others, and the tact in 
putting it forth that shall render its vdne immediately 
appreciated. 

Before taking his degree. Young had become known 
to the scientific world by a controversy which he had 
carried on with Dr. Beddoes on Crawford's Theory 
of Heat ; — ^by a Memoir concerning the habits of spiders ; 
and by an observation relating to Gum Lahdanum. He 
also communicated to the Royal Society his Observa- 
tions on Vision, and his Theory of the Muscularity of 
the Crystalline lens of the Eye, which became the sub- 
ject of much discussion, John Hunter laying claim to 
liaving previously made the discovery. He was soon 
after elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 

In the intervals of more serious pursuits he found 
leisure for cultivating those arts in which his early 
education had left him deficient. Everything was with 
him a science, and whatever he followed he followed 
scientifically. He cultivated skill in bodily exercises, 
took lessons in horsemanship, in which he always had 
great pleasure, and practised under various masters, all 
sorts of feats of personal agility. The first time he 
mounted a horse, the riding-master who accompaned him 
leaped over an elevated barrier; Young wished to follow 
him, but was thrown over the horse's head ten feet. He 
got up without saying a word — ^made a secondtrial— -was 
again dismounted, but did not pass this time over the 
head of the aninial. On the tiiird trial the young stu- 
dent succeeded in accomplishing what had been done 
before him. Both at Edinburgh, and at Gottingen he 
carried these kinds of exercises much farther than might 
have been expected. He even vied successfully with a 
distinguished rope-dancer, and acquired extraordinary 
facility .in the art of vaulting on a horse. Thus we find 
a striking contrast between Newton, riding in a carriage 
with his arms aoctended and graspmg the coach doors. 



from the fear of falling; and his illustrious competitor, 
who would ffallop erect upon two horses, with all th^ 
assurance of a nding-master. 

While at Gottingen, he excited the wonder of his 
fellow-students by his attainments and almost incredible 
industry. He had acquired at an early period a profound 
knowledge of the theory of music. His taste for paint- 
ing was confirmed during his residence in Germany 
There his attention was entirely taken up with the col- 
lection at Dresden. He studied the defects and peculia- 
rities of the greatest matters, their frequent changes of 
style, the material objects of their work, and the modifi 
fications which the objects and colours underwent in the 
lapse of time. He is said to have studied painting in 
Saxony in the same manner as he had studied the lan- 
guages in his own country, and as latterly he cultivated 
tiie sciences. In fact, everything in the sight of Young 
appeared worthy of meditation and research. His col- 
lege acquaintances relate that having entered his room 
during the day that he had received his first lesson in 
dancing a minuet, they found him busy, with a rule and 
compass, measuring the intersecting directions which the 
two dancers followed, and the different improvements 
which the various figures appeared susceptible of ac- 
quiring. 

During his residence in Germany he composed a 
treatise eatitied Db CorporU Humani Viribus Corner^ 
vatridbtiif leaving few volumes unconsulted which had^ 
any connexion with his subject. He also gained a very 
general and accurate acquaintance with the language and 
literature of Germany, which he kept up throughout his 
life ; he remarked that he found in Germany a love of 
new inventions, singularly and somewhat pedantically 
combined with the habit of systematizing old ones, and 
of giving an importance to things in themselves trifling, 
which in his case rather confirmed an original habit of 
dwelling on minutiss more than his subsequent experience 
led him to think was advantageous. 



TffB Russian Is scarcely ever seen to strike the animal over 
which he has power— his horse is seldom propelled by any 
other ii^nenoe than a few cheering and encouraging sounds, 
and if this increases not his pace, he does not, heated with 
savage fury, dissect the savage beast with a scourge, beat out 
an eye, or tear out his tongue. The Russian proverb is, 
^* It is not the horse, but tne oats, that carr^ you." As 
long as the horse will eat, he feeds him ; and his appearance 
generally honours the humanity of his master. 



PERDIDI DIEM. 
'<! RAV« lost a day," said Titus, " for this day 
To none have I done good." Oh ! rather say. 
The day this noble sentiment had birth 
Shines out transcendent with enduring worth. 
Small the maierial good thou oould*st achieve,— 
Transient and limited ; but Time shall leave 
These words a living lesson, potent still 
To sway tow'rds generous deeds the human will. 
When he hath stript of power Imperial Rome, 
And crumbled into dust her proudest dome..JQL Wl 



Thb results of deep research or extravagant speculation 
seldom provoke hostility, when meekly announced as the 
deductions of reason, or the convictions of conscience. As 
tiie dieams of a recluse or an enthusiast, the^ may excite 
pity or call forth contempt; but, like seeds quietly cast into 
the earth, they will rot and germinate according to the 
vitality with which they are endowed. But, if new and start- 
ling opinions are thrown in the fece of the community — it 
they are uttered in triumph or in insult — ^in contempt of 
public opinion, or in derision of cherished errors they lose 
the comeliness of truth in the rancour of their propagation; 
and they are like the seed scattered in a hurricane, wliich 
only imtatia and blinds the liusbandman.--SiB David 
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Ik our last paper on this subject we described several 
remarkable experiments made by Dr. Faraday, as well 
as the apparatus which he contrived for conducting* them. 
We now proceed to speak of other experiments, made 
by the same gentleman. 

It will be remembered that in the experiment described 
at the end of the last paper, two wheels having an equal 
number of teeth or cogs, but one having the teeth 
deeper than the other, gave, when viewed in the revolving 
apparatus, a spectral wheel with double the number of 
teeth. This is shown by the annexed figure, (fig. 1,) in 
which a is the wheel nearest to the eye, and having the 
deepest teeth, b the other wheel, having, like the other, 
sixteen teeth, and c the spectral wheel, with thirty-two 
teeth. It would be tedious to follow out the cause of 
each variety of effect produced in this experiment, but 
it may suffice generally to say, that they all result from 
the occurrence of one set of impressions on the retina 
before a previous set of impressions has lost its in- 
fluence. 

Dr. Faraday describes a very simple experiment, to 
show the production of a spectral line, where none such 
exists in the original objects. If a little rod of white 
cardboard, five or six inches long, and one thirtieth of 
an inch wide, be moved to and fro, from right to left, 
before the eye, an obscure or black ground being beyond, 
it will appear to spread a tint over the space through 
which it moves, as in fig. 2, a. A similar rod held and 




moved in tne other hand will produce the same effect, 
but if there be visually superposed, t. ^., if one be moved 
to and fro behind the other, also moving, then in the 
quadrangular space included within the intersection of 
the two tints will be seen a black line, sometimes 
straight, and connecting the opposite angles of the quad- 
rangle, as in fig. 2, ft, at other times oval or round, or 
even square, according to the motions given to the two 
cardboard rods. This appearance is visible even when 
the rods are several inches or a. foot apart, provided they 
arc visually superposed. By carefully examining the 
effects produced, and tracing them to their causes, it will 
be seen that the black line is the path of the intersecting 
point of the moving rods. As their motions vary, so 



does the course of this point change, and wherever it , 
occurs there is less eclipse of the black ground beyond 
than in the other parts, and consequently less light 
from that spot to the eye than from the other portions 
of the compound spectrum produced by the moving 
rods. 

In the experiment just described the eye should be 
fixed, and the part observed should be between the 
planes in which the rods are moved. Those who find it 
difficult to observe the effect at first will instantly be 
able to do so if the rod nearest the eye be black, or held 
so as to throw a deep shade : the line is then much more 
distant. Two bright pins or needles produce the effect 
very well in diffuse day-light, and the line produced by 
the shadow of one on the other and that belonging to 
the intersection are easily distinguished and separated. 
If, while a single bar is moved in one hand, several bars 
or a grating is moved in the other, then spectral lines, 
equal to the number of bars in the grating, are produced. 
If one grating is moved before another, then the lines 
are proportionably numerous ; or, if the distances arc 
equal, and the velocity the same, so that many spectral 
lines may coincide in one, that one is so much the more 
strongly marked. If the bars used be serpentine or 
curved, £he lines produced may be either straight or 
curved at pleasure, according as the positions and motions 
are arranged, so as to make the intersecting point travel, 
in a straight, or a curved, or in any other line. 

Dr. Faraday shows that the production of a line in 
this experiment, where none exists in the original objects, 
depends on the same cause as the production of a spec- 
tral wheel, with twice as many teeth as either of the 
real wheels, in the experiments with the revolving ma- 
chine ; and to show more clearly the nature of this effect 
he varied the experiments in several different ways. 

1. When wheels were used, having equal but oblique 
teeth, and the obliquity in the same direction, the spec- 
trum was also marked obliquely, but when the obliquity 
was in opposite directions the spectrum was marked as 
with straight teeth. 

2. When equal wheels were revolved with opposite 
motions, one rather faster than the other, the spectrum 
travelled slowly in the direction of the fastest wheel : 
when the difference in the velocity of the two wheels 
was made greater the spectrum travelled faster. 

3. Wlien one wheel contained more cogs than the 
other, as, for instance, twenty-four and twenty-two, then 
with equal motions the spectrum was clear and distinct, 
but travelled in the direction of the wheel having the 
greatest number of teeth. When the other wheel was 
made to move so much faster as to bring an equal num- 
ber of cogs before the eye, in the same time as the other, 
the spectrum became stationary again. 

4. When the motion of the wheels upon the machine 
is in the same direction, the velocities equal, and the eye 
placed in the prolongation of the axis of the wheels, no 
particular effect takes place. If it so happens that the 
cogs of one coincide with those of the other, the uniform 
tint belonging to one wheel only is produced. If they 
project by the side of each other, it is as if the cogs 
were larger, and the tint is therefore stronger. But 
when the velocities vary, the appearances are very 
curious: the spectrum then becomes altogether alter- 
nately light and dark, and the alternations succeed each 
other more rapidly as the velocities differ more from each 
other. 

5. When wheels with radii, instead of cogs or teeth, 
are put upon the machine, the carriage- wheel phero- 
menon is observed with great perfection. They should 
be viewed obliquely, so as to be visually superposed only 
in part: and provided the wheels are alike, and both 
revolving in the same direction with equal velocity, they 
immediately assume the curved form described in the 
last paper. 

6. If the wheels revolve in opposite directions; then 
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the spectral lines, ori|rinating at each axis as a pol?, have 
another disposition. 

7. The carriage- wheel experiment may he further imi- 
tated, by mounting the revolving machine with a single 
wheel carrying several equal radii at equal distances, 
and holding a small grating between the wheel and the 
eye. The bars of the grating should be equidistant, the 
intervals between them being about equal to that between 
the extremities of two contiguous spokes of the wheel. 

As a variation in the mode of observing many of 
these phenomena Dr. Faraday recommends the following: 
to cast the shadows of the revolving wheels, either by 
sun or by candle-light, upon a screen, and observe their 
appearance. The way in which the cogs or radii of the 
wheels shut out more or less of a back -ground from the 
eye will enable them, to an equal degree, to intercept 
light which would otherwise fall upon a screen. When 
the two equal <:og-wheels are revolved, so as to have the 
shadows ca^t upon a white screen, that shadow exhibits 
all the appearances and variations observed when the eye 
is looking by the wheels in shade at a white back-ground. 
The shadow is light where the wheels appear dark, for 
there the light has passed by the cogs, — and dark where 
the wheels appear light, for there the cogs have inter- 
cepted most of the rays. The screen should be near to 
the wheels^ that the shadow may be sharp, and it is con- 
venient to have one wheel of rather smaller radius than 
the other, or else to place them obliquely to the sun, for 
the purpose of distinguishing the shadow of each wheel, 
and showing how beautifully the spectrum breaks out 
where they superpose. When the spoke-wheels are 
revolved they also cast a shadow, presenting either the 
appearance of fixed or moving radii, according to the 
circumstances already alluded to« 

The same ingenious philosopher also shows that re- 
flection will produce a similar train of beautiful efTeets. 
If a white cardboard wheel, with equal radii, be fixed 
upon a pin, and rotated between the fingers before a 
glass, so that the wheel and its reflected image may 
visually superpose in part, the fixed hues will be seen 
passing in curves between the axis of the wheel and the 
reflected image. If the person gradually recede from the 
glass, but still look through the wheel in his hand at the 
reflected image, t. 6., still retain them superposed, which 
is best done by bringing the revolving wheel close to 
the eye, he will see the lines or radii of the reflected 
image gradually become straight, and when from three 
feet to any greater distance from the glass, will see the 
spectrum of the reflected image, having as many dark 
radii upon it as there are radii in the wheel he is revolv- 
ing. Whatever the velocity, or however irregular the 
motion of the wheel, these lines are perfectly stationary. 
A very striking deception may be obtained in this way, 
by revolving a single cog-wheel between the fingers 
before the glass, when from twelve to eighteen feet 
from it. It is easy to revolve the wheel before the face, 
so that the eyes may see the glass through or between 
the cogs, and then the reflected image appears as if it 
were the image of a cog-wheel, having the same num- 
ber of rogs, but perfectly still, and every cog distinct, 
instead of being the image of one in such rapid motion 
that by direct vision the cogs cannot be distinguished 
from each other, or their existence ascertained. The 
effect is very striking at night if a candle be placed just 
before the face, and near to it, but shaded by the wheel : 
in the reflection the wheel is then well illuminated, and 
the reflected face or shadow forms a ffood back-ground 
ag-ainst which to observe the effect. When we come to 
speak of M. Plateau's experiments it will be seen that 
this gentleman made much use of a mirror apparatus for 
such experiments as these* 

Another experiment, beautiful from its very simplicity, 
was described by Dr. Faraday. A disk of cardboard, 
about two inches and a half in diameter, was cut into a 
wheel like fig* 3: another disk^ rather larger, was cut 




into a similar wheel, and then the radii of one were 
twisted obliquely like thewings of a 
ventilator, and the r^idii of the other ^\' 3. 
similarly twisted, but in the opposite 
direction. A small hole being made 
in the centre of each, a large pin was 
passed through that of the smaller wheel, 
and then a small piece of cork passed on 
to the pin, to hold the wheel near the head, 
but free to turn. Two or three beads were then added, 
the second wheel put on, and then a second piece 
of cork. The end of the pin was then stuck into a 
quill or a pencil, and thus was formed an apparatus 
very like a child's windmill, except that it had two 
sets of vanes, revolving in opposite directions. On 
walking across a room towards a window or a candle, 
with this little toy in the bandf or blowing at it slightly 
from the mouth, the lines were beautifully seen, being 
either stationary or moving, according to the relative 
velocity of the two wheels. This could be altered at 
pleasure by inclining the vanes more or less, or by blow- 
ing towards the centre of the wheels, or towards the 
edges, when the larger hind wheel received more propul- 
sive force. 

The more the truths of science are studied, the more 
evident does it appear that thos^ truths may often be 
illustrated and experimented on by very simple and 
cheap apparatus ; and these experiments by Dr. Faraday, 
on the curious and often pleasing illusion under which 
the evidence of the eye is placed, exemplify this in a pro- 
minent manner. We shall shortly resume the subject, 
by detailing the results of experiments made by other 
ingenious philosophers. 



linrFALO DANCB Or THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 

Wa observed, coming from the village, a group of Indians, 
fantastically dressed in bufTalo skins, so as to near a strong 
resemblance to that beast. They retained the head, beard, 
and legs of the animal entire, and were so well disguised 
that several of ihem, at a little distance, might have been 
mistaken fur tlie brute itself. Th^ had prepared themselves 
to give tts the buffalo dance. They orew up in a large 
circle, at a little distance from a skin tent which had been 
lent to us by them, our own marquee having become much 
tattered in a heavy gale a few nights previous. The leader 
of this band was the Big Kaw, who frisked behind the 
grave head and beai-d of an enormous buffalo bull. In the 
centre of the circle were seated a number of buffaloes, whose 
business it was to sing, while the rest, eoasistinff of chiefs^ 
squaws, and pappoosea, or in other words, of bulls, cows, 
aud calves, dtmced to their music. The chorus commenced 
with a low, monmful ditty, which set the whole herd of 
dancers in motion. They began by moving slowly round 
the singers, but as the ohant grew more and more animated 
the vivacity of tue herd increased. From a walk they 
quickened tneir pace to a trot; from a trot it ambled off into 
a fuU gallop. Kow the spirit of the beast began to sliow 
out. The cows bellowed ; the bulls frisked, roared, and 
fought; they kicked up, they tore up the ground, and 
clUi^ each other round the circle. This lasted some time, 
until they grew uproarious, and the butting of bonis was 
furious. At this sight the oows drew off, and several calves, 
after bursting out into a loud bawl, raised up from all fours, 
and mounting upon their two hind feet, started off for the 
village — ^too much frightened to take any furt.her share in 
the day's diversions. The dance lasted for about two hours- 
after which the Big Kaw, under the form of a seven-year, 
old bull, came and seated himself upon a billet of wood, at 
our sides. He appeared perfectly satisfied with his per- 
formance, but was grievously out of wind. 

After this followed several other dances of a similar cha- 
racter. They received their appellations fi-om difl*erent 
animals, and the merit of a dance consisted in imitating, as 
nearly as possible the actions of tlie beast from which it 
received its name. They continued until late in the alter- 
noon, when the Indians, one after another, departed to tiieir 
homes; and long before nine o'clock the busy hum was 
entiiely stilled, and a deep silence hun^ over our teut, and 
the surroundii^ prairie* — Indian Sk^hes^ 
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CHINA, xm. 

Island of Chusan. — Appeabancb of thk Coun- 
try. — Respect for the Deap. — Jos-HousEa. — > 
BuoHisTs — Mandarins 

Wb recently presented our readers with mbm aoconnt of 
Tinghai, or Tinghai-eeny a city in the udaiid of ChusaiL. 
for whicli we were indebted to the interesting narrative ox 
Lord Jocelyn : we a^ain avail ourselves of the informa- 
tion he has furnished of whathe witnessed in otheir parts 
of the island. 
A native coxnpradore» (purveyor,) who had been 
essential use to our troops in procuring supplies o1 
cattle, and in assisting as an interpreter in default of a 
better, was, while foraging, seized by mandarin soldiers, 
and carried away pig -fashion, upon a pole. Two or three 
small parties were ordered to traverse the island in pur- 
suit of him, one of which was accompanied by our 
author. He thus describes the scenery of the interior: — 
The road, or rather path, was flagged with large 
square blocks of stone, of sufficient breadth to allow 
three persons to wallt abreast. Through this town, and 
indeed over the whole island, the roads were of the same 
description ; and from what we have since seen of the 
tracts of the main land, they appear all on the same 
model, and of the same breadth. After traversing ifbr 
some miles a luxuriant sea of paddy-fields, the way 
wound up the side of the mountains, through a lonely 
pass : the path here was cut into easy flights of steps, 
and these passages, which were numerous through the 
whole island, were all formed in the same manner. The 
surrounding hills were covered with the tea-plant, cotton, 
dwarf-oak, and a species of arbutus, rich with its red 
fruit ; whilst their lofty summits towered on high, clad 
in the bright green pasture. Tbe long valleys seen 
from the ascent stretched from the mouths of the 
different ravines, some lost in the many windings in the 
hills, whilst others again swept down to the sea-shore, 
laden with their luxuriant crops of rice, bending to the 
morning breeze ; and far away over the curious build- 
ings of Tinghai, the British fleet lay anchored on the 
sleeping water. Here and there, as if dropped at ran- 
dom upon the sides of the hills, were clumps of fine 
trees ; and, peeping through their thick foliage, the roofs 
of houses and temples diversified the scene. Amongst 
many of the beautiful groves of trees which here invite 
the wanderer to repose, spots are selected as the resting- 
places of mortality : and gazing on these tranquil scenes, 
where the sweet clematis and fragrant flowers help to 
decorate the last home of man, the most careless eye 
«annot fail to mark the beautita of the grave. 

It is still a matter of doubt whether the Chinese do 
not carry their veneration of the ckad to the point of 
adoration ; and some centuries ago, the Jesuits, the first 
missionary labourers in this country, finding it impossible 
to freeze up the warm affections felt Upon this point, 
turned them into their own channel by inculcating the 
prayers for the dead upon their proselytes. « 

The natives of this island do not inter their dead as in 
the southern provinces ; but the corpse is placed upon 
the ground in a wooden coffin, covered with a lid, easily 
removed, highly polished, round which the wild flowers 
and creepers blossom. In most of the houses we entered 
on the island, these large boxes were the first article that 
met the eye in the entrance chamber. In the tenanted 
graves which curiosity induced us to open, the body 
appeared dressed as in life, the pipe and tobaeeo lay on 
the breast, and leaves and rice at the unconscious head* 
While the men stopped to breakfast in a temple, we 
walked on to some of the neighbouring houses. They 
were all deserted except one, which appeared to belong 
to the head man of the district ; it was buried in a grove 
of palm and citron trees, and other shrubs unknown to 
us, and surrounded by a garden where the Cape jessa- 
mine and other sweel flowers perAuped Ibe. neighbour- 
hood. The boilding was a good specimen of their 



country dwellings : on entering through a large wooden 
gateway we found a yard or court, surrounded on two 
sides by different out-houses serving as granaries and 
places to dry fruit, whilst the remaining sides were the 
apartments of the family and the Hall of Ancestors, a 
room used in common by all the members of the house- 
hold. The reason of the large size of these farm-houses 
is obvious, when it is taken into consideration that they 
generally contain a father, mother, sons, their wives and 
children. The front of the Hall of Ancestors was prettily 
trellised over, and rested on pillars, dry-rubbed and 
carved ; the interior of this large room was surrounded 
by matted sofas ; and little tables stood in the centre, on 
which were placed the tea-cups and pipes. Under the 
projecting roof was seated a venerable man, with a long 
white beard betokening him to be a grandfather, for 
they never permit its growth until that period. The 
rest appeared to have fled ; and he looked so lonely and 
desolate, with the tears streaming down his withered 
face, that, although we were convinced that the com- 
pradore had been taken in the neighbourhood of the 
village, we could not find it in our hearts to capture this 
patriarch, although he proved to be the elder of the 
district, and acknowledged having heard the people 
carrying off the man the previous morning. 'The heat 
was intense, and as the men kept continually falling out 
from its effects, we determined to surround a village and 
procure coolies to carry the packs and to act as guides. 

Having seized a sufficient number for our purpose, 
we held a parley with a small party that had taken up a 
position in a neighbouring temple, telling them that our 
intentions were amicable, and that we required the 
services of the men we had taken, but would repay them 
for their labour. During the conversation two little 
children stole out of one of the houses, and although 
they were at first terrified by the strangers, I succeeded 
in tempting one, a very pretty child, to play with a gay 
cap I wore on my head, A few quarter-dollars soon 
made us good friends ; and the people, seeing we were 
not the bloody-minded barbarians they expected, became 
as troublesome from their curiosity and familiarity as 
they had formerly been coy. No part of our dress was 
left untouched, and our hands were examined, by which 
they appeared to judge of our situations in life. 

Our halting-places were generally in the temples, 
and the village supplied us with provisions. The 
Chinese, as far as these jos-houses are concerned, show 
very little respect for their religion. Amongst them- 
selves they put them to the same purpose as we did for 
our troops, and mandarins and travellers of all descrip- 
tions use them as caravansaries on their journeys ; the 
mandarins, indeed, if their rank is superior to the jos's 
as a god, place the latter outside the building during 
their sojourn. 

On the third evening we reached a small town buried 
in a thick wood, the entrance to which was over a 
curious bridge, formed, like most of those in Tinghai, of 
three blocks' of stone, or rather slabs, the centre piece 
lying parallel to the water, whilst the one on each side 
slants upwards from the bank, resting at eiie end on 
the land, aod at the other dovetailed inte the centre 
stone. These are often seen fourteen feet long by four 
or five in breadth ; how they manage to place them in 
the position seems extraordinary, as no machinery for 
the purpose has been found, and they say it is done 
merely by manual labour. 

The party failed in their endeavours to recover the 
man of whom they were in search, but took some of the 
principal inhabitants prisoners, to be held as hostages for 
nis safety. The men had suffered severely from ague 
and dysentery in their march, but arriving at a sea-port- 
found a steamer to take them back to Tinghai. 

In the passage we passed by Poutoo, a small island 
within musket- shot of Chusan : this is a curious spot, 
not only from its natural beanlieB, which are very great 
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and thought by those who had been at Canton to resem- 
ble it, with its rocky stairs, winding along the sides of 
the hills, clothed with citron and other trees, but also on 
account of its being the Mecca of the Chinese religion, 
to which the worshippers of Budh make frequent pil* 
grimages, somewhat in the style of the Mussulman 
Hadji. It possesses a large temple, or rather a number 
of temples, buried in the rocks and jungle; more curious 
and picturesque, however, from their situation, than from 
any great magnificence in the structure. Attached to it 
is a monastery, containing some fifty priests, who seemed 
proud of their possession, and anxious that visitors 
should admire it. The old father of this monastery 
was upwards of eighty years of age : they all complained 
of a great scarcity of food, as their livehhood consists in 
the offerings to the gods presented by the worshippers to 
the temple ; and these, during the late troubles, had been 
differently employed. It was agreed at the time that 
something should be done to endeavour to minister to 
their relief, but some weeks afterwards, other parties of 
military visiting the same place, found that starvation 
had driven many from their hold, and the poor father 
was fast travelUng to his long home from tne want of 
the necessaries of life. 

Our author sailed with the expedition to the mouth of 
the Peiho, and here landed with Captain Elliot, who had 
been invited to an interview with the commissioner, 
Kea'shen. Two miles from the town they were met, 
agreeably to the etiquette towards visitors of rank, by 
a mandarin junk, on board of which were two officers, 
one with the red button in his cap, who was the general 
of the emperor's Tartar body-guard, and the other, a 
blue-button mandarin, holding some rank in Kea*shen s 
household. 

They entered our boat, says our author, and handed 
round their agate snuff bottles, and soon became quite 
familiar. Blue-button was particularly communicative, 
asking our names and different professions, and inform- 
ing us of his own military deeds;. and in a private com- 
munication he acknowledged that in " the secret cham- 
ber*' he sometimes indulged in the opium pipe. Red- 
button, however, who seemed of a more morose dispo- 
sition, frequently called him to order, as if he feared 
some disclosures from his talkative propensities. 

At the landing-place a bridge of boats had been con- 
structed for our use across the mud-flat ; and a narrow 
pathway, leading some hundred yards from the shore, 
brought us to an encampment, which had been thrown 
up for the reception of the mission. 

A blue screen was placed at the entrance, so as to 
hide the interior from the gaze of the public ; and here 
we were met by many more mandarins, and marshalled 
into the presence of kea'shen ; he rose at our entrance, 
and received the mission with great courtesy and civility. 
Indeed, the manners of these high mandarins would have 
done honour to any courtier in the most polished court 
in Europe. He begged us to remain covered, and was 
introduced to each person separately, and expressed his 
hopes that the supplies had been received by the squadron. 
He made some excuse for our reception in the tents, but 
intimated that Tarkou was some distance from the land- 
ing place. Judging from appearance, he might have been a 
man of forty, and looked, what he is said to be by his 
countrymen, a person of great ability: his tail, the 
Chinese appendage to men of all ranks, except priests, was 
remarkable for its length and the care that was evidently 
bestowed upon it. He was dressed in a blue silk robe, 
with a worked girdle : on his legs were the white satin 
boots common to all the higher orders : his head was 
covered with a mandarin summer cap, made of fine 
straw : in it was placed the deep red coral button, de- 
noting the rank of the wearer, and the peacock's feather, 
drooping between the shoulders. On the whole, his 
dress was plain, but the mandarins when in full costutne, 
judging from specimens taken at Chusan^ must have a 
very gorgeous appearance. 



The encampment was surrounded by a high canvass 
wall, resembling tluit which encircles the private apart* 
ments of great men and native rajahs, when travelling 
in India: Inside this screen were eight small tents, in 
each of which a table and forms were placed. These 
formed an oval, and in the centre was erected a canvass 
cottage, of rather an ingenious description, whilst at the 
upper end, concealed by another screen, stood the tent of 
conference. This was lined with yellow silk (the royal 
colour) and worked with the arms of the empire at the 
bar,k. 

« The interpreters and Captain Elliot remained with the 
commission, whilst the rest of the officers and gentle* 
men sought the tents around, in .which the lower order of 
mandarins were busy preparing a breakfast for the party ; 
for it was an extraorcUnary thing in this visit, that every- 
thing was apparently done by mandarins — ^none of their 
servants being admitted. 

The meal consisted of numerous little plates, piled 
one upon the top of the other, containing birds^-nest 
soups, sea-slugs, sharks' fins, hard-boiled eggs, whose 
interiors were far advanced to chickenhood, and dressed 
fish: these were the greatest delicacies. This is but a 
small portion of the supply, for at the table where I 
had the honour to partake of the good Jure there were 
no less than thirty of these little saucers. These break- 
fasts were spread in the different tents, and each was 
intended to stay the ravenous appetites of five bar- 
barians. 

Some time afterwards, when the expedition had 
sailed further south, some mandarins came off to the 
ship and breakfasted with the admiral. It was surprising 
to see the enormous quantity of food they devoured ; 
and one who was of an immense size, weighing upwards 
of thirty stone, upon being questioned as to his powers of 
consumption, acknowledged, witha/legreeof vanity, that 
a sheep was his ordinary allowance for three days, nor did 
he seem at all satisfied with his morning meal. The 
Chmese, like the natives of India esteem size and bulk, 
as they imagine such an exterior a sign of wealth and 
power, and respect it accordingly. 

We were much struck at the immense bodily strength 
and power of the northern Chinese, particularly of the 
men who were employed tracking the boats upon the 
river, who, although seemingly a wretched class, more 
like beasts of burden than human beings, are possessed 
of such physical powers that six or eight of them will 
drag against the stream, and with apparent ease, a boat 
of considerable tonnage. 

A full aoooimt of those singular people, the Chinese boat- 
trackers, has already been ffiven in our sixth article on 
the Manners and Customs of the Chinese, Vol. X., p. 82. 



A PRiKW) of mine, while shooting wild-fowl with his 
brother, was attended by a sagacious Newfoundland dog : 
in getting near some reeds by the side of a river, they threw 
down their hats, and crept to the ude of the water, where 
they fired. They soon afterwards sent the dog for their 
hats, one of which vras smaller than the other. After 
several attempts to bring them both together in his mouth, 
the dog at last placed the smaller hat in the laiger one, 
pressed it down with his foot, and then brought them both, 
together. This fiwjt need not be doubted. These indivi- 
duals have both at difierent times assured me of its truth. 
I know an instance somewhat simihir. A spaniel was 
endeavouring to bring a dead hare to his master. After 
sevenl ineffectual efforts to cany it in his mouth, or to drap^ 
it along, he contrived to get all the feet of the hare in his 
mouthy and in this way conveyed it to his master.— Jesse. 
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HAMFEON COUBT. 



Lot nny wight, (iftuch a wight thero be^ 

To whom thj loftj towers unknown remain, 
IHrect hit steps, ikir HsmpUm Cooit, to thee. 

And Tiew ttij splendid haUs: then torn again 
To risit each proad dome bj science prdsed, 
" For kings the rest," (he'd sayO ** but thou for gods wait nfaed." 

J. P. AiTDBSirs, t^fter Gbotivi. 

Cardinal Wolset, like many other ambitious men, 
hastened his own downfall by making too obtrusive a 
show of the power and wealth which his ambition had 
acquired for him. York Place, (since known as White* 
hall,) and Hampton Court Palace, were instances of this 
uncontrolled love of splendour. Both belonged to the 
Cardinal, both were fitted up with almost unprecedented 
splendour, and both passed Arom the hands of this mis- 
calculating man to those of the wily monarch from whom 
he had obtained all his power and wealth. 

Soon after the Cardinal came into possession of 
Hampton Court Palace, it is said that he fitted up no 
less than two hundred and eighty silken beds, with suit- 
able hangings, for the accommodation of visitors. In 
1526 Wolsey thought it expedient to present the palace 
to Henry the Eighth; ana that monarch resided in it 
occasionally, especially towards the end of his reign. 
Edward the Sixth was bom in the palace ; and the sub- 
sequent sovereigns, Mary and Elizabeth, frequently 
visited it. At the commencement of the reign of James 
the First the conference was held at Hampton Court, 
from which resulted the new translation of the Bible, 
and certain alterations in the Litany. Charles the First 
occasionally resided at Hampton, but rather as a prisoner 
than as a free monarch. Cromwell made it one of his 
residences, and the scene of his daughter Elisabeth's 

Vol, XUL 



marriage with Lord Falconberg. Charles the Second, 
and James the Second, passed a portion of their time in 
the palace ; and William rebuilt the state apartments and 
some other parts of the edifice. From that time the 
palace has not been occupied as a royal residence, except 
for a short time by the Prince of Orange, to whom the 
use of it was granted in 1795 as an asylum, after he had 
been compelled to quit his own dominions. The principal 
domestic parts of Hampton Court are now occupied by 
different private families, on whom grants for life have 
been conferred by the Crown. 

It appears probable that the original plan of Hampton 
Court Palace comprised ^ye open courts or quadrangles, 
all surrounded by buildings ; but after the alterations 
which it has since undergone, it is now composed of but 
three. The approach to the house is from the west, 
which side contains* ranges of subordinate apartments 
and offices; the entrance to these is by a plain gateway, 
and at each extremity of the west front is an octangular 
brick turret. Within this outer portal is the first court, 
about a hundred and seventy feet by a hundred and 
forty, surroimded on all four sides by buildings of more 
or less elegance; among which is the west end of the 
Great Hall, presenting, with its krge rich window, the 
impressive resemblance of a venerable chapel. The pas- 
sage to the middle quadrangle is by a groined archway, 
finely ornamented. This court, which is somewhat 
smaller than the outer one, is bounded on the west by a 
range of buildings in which is the reverse front of the 
portal leading from the first court; on the east by another 
range in which is a fine oriel window, and a very rich 
portal flanked by turrets ; on the south by a colonnade 
^ ^ 590 
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of the Ionic order, desired by Sir Christqpher Wr^, but 
scareoly hftrnionisinG^ with the r^l^ of the building; and 
the north by the (ireat Wl| one epd of which i9 seen in 
the outer court. 

llie Great Hall is more thim a hundred feet long, by 
foFty vide, with an elegant gable window t^ each end. 
The sides are lighted by seven lofty whidowi, placed at 
a considerable height from the ground, as was customary 
in old halls, to afford space for the tapestried hangings 
beneath. At the upper end of the liall is a dais or 
platform, and on one side of it a window of most exqui- 
site workmanship, on one pane of which the Earl of 
Surrey wrote, wiUi a diamond, some lines to the " fair 
Geraldine." The roofing of the Hall, which is of oak, 
is open-worked, and so exquisitely carved as io produce 
a general splendour of effect that almost approaches to 
sublimity. 

It is impossible to visit this Hall without cart'ying the 
imagination back to the time when Cardinal Wolsey 
held here his more than regal banquets. Mh Jesse 
tells us, on the authority of the chroniclers of those 
days, that Wolsey's household consisted of one thousand 
persons, and that the arrangements of the paliicd were 
consistent with the due and even luxurious accommoda- 
tion of this lary^ number, In the Hall there were three 
boards or tables, presided over by three officers, oQe a 
steward (a priest,) another ft trP<^9Urer} (ft knight,) and 
the other a eomptrpUert im enquire;) ^Iso » conlessor, a 
doctor, three marsbaUi tbr^^ ushers of the ball, and two 
almoners and groovnSf The officers of the Hall kitchen, 
of the privfite kitchen* And of the state apartments, were 
so num^rOHIi find clMsliled in such an exact manner, that 
we cannot Attempt tQ ^nnm^rftte them; suAee it to say 
that all tb^lM W9r» My hd in %h^ Hall; one table being 
for lords of the bpus^noldi iMIotbw for gentlemen, and 
others for the inferior d^gr^ff, 

Cavendish, Stow, and the g^\^n ^H^onit^Iers of past 
time, have dwelt with minute wQnd^Pon Ih^ mnf[n\tifm^ 
entertaiments given by Wolsey in this Hallf Onn in 
particular, given to the French ambassadors sent over at 
the conclusion of a peace in 1528, was specially noted: 
the lord mayor entertained them in London ; the king 
feasted them at Greenwich and at Richmond; but 
Wolsej's banquet at Hampton far exceeded the others. 
The rich hangings of arras, the massive silver and gold 
plate, the regiments of tall yeomen in gay liveries that 
waited upon the guests, tbe glare of the torches, the 
costliness and excellence of the wines, the savouf of the 
meats, and the superabundance of everything, are all 
descanted on by btowe with great painuteness. The 
Cardinal, we are told, did not enter the Hall till the end 
of the first course, (perhaps to show his importance,) 
but after he had welcomed the guests, and taken bis 
seat, the banquet proceeded. 

Anone came up the aeeond coarse, with se many AiAes, 
•nbtletiefl, and devices, above a hundred in number, whieh 
were of so goodly proportion and oostUe, that I Uimk the 
Frenchmen never saw the liVe, The wonder was np l^ss 
than it was worthie indeed. There were castles, with 
images the same as in St. f'aul's Church ibr the quantity. 
as well counterfeited as the painter should have painted u 
en a cloth or wall. There were beasts, birds, and person- 
agnes, meet lively-made and counterfeited, some fighting 
with Bwords, some with ^nsand ctosa^bowes, some vaulting 
and leaping, some dancmg with ladies, some on horses in 
complete harness^, jousting with }ong and shf^rp q>ear88, 
with many more devices^ Among nlf Qther was 4 chess- 
bofird, made pf spiced plate, witl> men thereof the same ; 
and tor the good proportion, and because the Frenchmen be 
verie expert in thatj)lay, my Lord Cardinall gave the same 
to a gentleman of France, commanding there should be 
made a good lie case for the preservation thereof in all haste, 
that he might convey the same into his country. Then 
took my lord a boule of gold filled with ippocr^ss, and 
puttinflf off his cappe, said, *' I drink to the king my sove- 
reign lorcl, and Jiext uuto the king your master," and 
therewith drank a good di-auglit. Anq when he had done, 



he desired the grand m^sUr io pledge him, cup ai|d all, the 
which was weU worth five hundred mif^rks, and so eaused 
all the lords to pledge these \wo royi|l princes. Thep went 
the cups so merriely about, that many of the Frenchmen 
were fain to be led to their beds. 

But we must leave tb^ Hall and its festivities. The 
third quadrangle of which the palace consists, trsually 
called, from the fountain in the area, the Fountain Court, 
consists chiefly of buildings oonstructed by 8ir Christo- 
pher Wren in the reign of King William the Third, at 
the time when |hct sputji and east sides of the old 
palace were taken down, and the present state apartments 
in those divisions erected. The north and west sides 
were left standing, but were externally renovated to cor- 
respond with the new buildings. Ine court measures 
more than » hundred feet in each direction ; and on each 
side is a Wntifiil colonnade of the Ionic order, with 
duplicated ^o}umni- 

On thf nnf^h^m side of the FounUin Court is the 
Chapel, {I li pavpd wilb black and white marble, and 
fitted np with pftk, riftbnrately carved in many parts 
by thn Ppi#brftto4 Qihbons. The roof is of a Gothic 
pattern, wi^H eUbnrately-worked pendant ornaments. 
Beforp tbs pivil wM this chapel was ornamented with 
sUined fUssand pietor^i; but nt tbftt disturbed period, 
we are told thaf^^ 

Sir ^obprt WwAqw gave order (according to the ordinance 
of i'arliiMnenti) fpp tbs putting down and demolishing of the 
popish imd duperstitious piptures in Hampton Court, where 
the ik\^ WM tftken down, w4 the table brought out into 
th# body pf |be eHttfPh» the rails pulled down, and the steps 
levelled, and the popish j>ictures and superstitious images 
that were in tlie glass wmdows were also demolished, and 
order given for the new-glacinar of them with plain glass : and, 
among the rest, there was puUed down the picture of Christ 
nailed to the cross, which was placed right oyer the altar, 
and the pictures oi Mary Magdafei) a^d othpfp, wpepfng by 
the foot of the Cross; and some othsf fqeh inplfttrous pio- 
turos were pulled down and demolislipi}, 

Tbli 9»«( »nd south fronts of the palace, comprising 
the 9Ute ap^in^n^* form two extensive piles. The 
eastern, three hundred and thirty feet in length, is 
chiefly built of bright red bricks, but with decorations 
of stone; the central compartment, in which is the 
state entrance to the palace, is of stone, and highly 
embellished. The south front is about the same 
length as the eastern, and has, )ike it, a central com« 
partment of stone, but is not so highly embellished ; it 
looks over the gardens ; and the ground was here sunk 
ten feet, for the purpose of obtaining a view from the 
lower apartments. The numerous stdte apartnients ar« 
of magnificent dimensions { ^nd tbey, as well as other 
ftpi^rtmepts in the pa^ce, »re splendidly fittod up, and 
adorned with pictures by the $rst masters. 

Thp jnpst valuable trewuren of art jn the palace aro 
unquestionably the Cartoons pf ^^ftffaelle, which lU'e 
known, at least by name, to most readers. They were 
drawings (cartoons) intended (is copies fpr tapestry; and 
done by Raffftelle, rather more than three centuries agQ« 
When they were sent to Arras, in order that tapestries 
might be worked from them, the weavers cut each of 
them perpendicularly into six or ^even slips, in order tq 
work more conveniently. The tapestries thus produced 
were admired and exhibited at Rome ; while the inesti- . 
mable patterns or cartoons lay in oblivion in a cellar at 
Arras for a whole century. At length Charles the Fjrst, 
at the suggestion of Rubens, sought them out ; when it 
was found that several of them were torn to fragments 
or otherwise destroyed; there being only the slips of seven 
of them remaining in an entire state. Some years after 
this, William the Third caused seven stretching-frames 
to be made, secured the slips carefully in their respective 
places to form the original pictures, and built a room for 
their reception at Hampton Court Palace, where they 
still remaiu, Prpppsitions l^ave at some periods been 
made tp refnpvf tliem to Londoni where they conld be 
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more seen and appreciated : but it i3 feared that the 
effect of the metropolitan atmosphere on the water- 
colours, in which they are painted, would be uhfavotir- 
able, while the Cartoon Gallery is allowed to be well- 
adapted for their reception. The subjects of these 
cartoons are as follow : — 1. llie Death of Ananias. 2. 
Elymas the Sorcerer struck blind by St. t^aul. 3. The 
Lame Man restored by Saint Peter and Saitit t'aiil. 4. 
The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 5. Saint I'aul and 
Saint Barnabas atXystra. 6. Saint Paul preaching at 
Athens. 7. The last charge to Peter. We may re- 
mark, that) on the sale of the collection formed by 
Charles the First, the cartoons were secured at the price 
of 300/. by Cromwell, whose known determination ^o 
possess them prevented competition ; but not long after- 
wards he obtained a loan of 50|000/. on them from 
Holland, which sufficiently indicates 'the estimation in 
which they were held. 

Of the very large collection of pictures by distinguished 
masters, contained in different apartments of the palace, 
we have not room here to speak ; but we must give a 
passing notice of some singular tapestries in a room 
called Wolsey's withdrawing-room. This room is entered 
by a doorway from the centre of the dais in the HalL 
It is about sixty feet long} thirty wide, and twenty high. 
The ceiling is decorated with pendent ornaments, between 
which are fleurs-de-lis, roses, portcullises, coats-of-arms, 
&c. The ribs are of oak, and were formerly elaborately 
painted and gilt ; they are divided into compartments^ 
and from them small pendants descend as at the inter- 
sections. Around the room are a series of tapestries 
worked by Flemish artists, and placed in their present 
position by Cardinal Wolsey* Of these tanestries Mr. 
Jesse remarks :— 

With all their drawbuoki, thesA iapMiflet potseas (quali- 
ties which the real artist aed connoisseur will immediately 
recognise as worthy of study and attentions The vigour of 
some of the groups and single figures, the expression of many 
of the heads, the feeling for simple and often elegant form, 
and also the exceeding grace and beautv of disposition and 
an*angement of many of the draperies, to say nothing of the 
bold, thoug:h it must be admitted, onen strange eonception 
of the allegories— afford iair compensation for many deibcts 
whieh aride out of ignotanee of, or want of praetiee in, true 
drawings and the absence of a grander and purer style. 

The pleasure ^fouilds attached td the palace are laid 
out in the forinal Dutch taste; and in a garden called the 
private garden is the celebrated gfape-vine, a hundred and 
ten feet long. This vine was planted more than seventy 
years ago; and it ha§ been knd^n ib yield iii one seasofi 
two thousand two hundred bunches of grapes weigh- 
ing on an average one poiind each. A park, nearly five 
miles in circumference, is situated tiear the fiver; and in 
it is a canal half a mile in length bordered \^ith fine 
lime-trees. A labyrinth or maze, oil the opposite si'le 6f 
the palace, is one of the objects which, takeii in conjuti<S- 
tion with the various other attractions of the place, mak6 
Hampton Court one of the pleasantest jaunts to the 
visitor which the " banks of the Thames'* can afford. At 
this part of our noble river the scenery on both batikd 
has always been celebrated for its beauty. 



• « • t Children we are all 

Of one great Father, in whatever eliine 

Nature or cliance hath cost the seeds of life, 

All tongues, ail oolonrs : neither after death 

Shall we be sorted into languages 

Ahd tints, white, bUusk, and taWny, Greek imd 6dth^ 

Kortlitnen, and ofikpring of hot A^ca$ 

The All-Father, He hi whom we iiVe aftd ttietei 

He, the indiffcrtet Jadge ef *U, regard* 

Nations, and hnes, and dialects aliiie | 

Aecording td their works shall tfa^ be j«dged| 

When even-handed Justice la the scale 

Their good aad evil w^|^.«— SotfTBcr. 



THB ECONOXr OF XARINB LIFB. 

Apart from the local advantages to such people as those of 
the Channel Islands — who use it as fuel and as manure — of 
strnhded sea-^eed, there is a prhicipl^, connected ivith the 
&ct of its coming ashore, which it is necessary to under- 
stand before one can examine the sea with due knowledge 
of the eoonomjr of that extraordinary element. It is a fact, 
nalpable to anv one's observation, that all the coasts of the 
land, composed of mineral substances, or of dead shells, or 
other animal productions, or ve^table ones in which life 
is extinct, are habitually wettea by the ocean waters, to 
the full extent that these waters act tlpon them. It is 
also a fact, well known to those acquainted with the eco- 
nomy of nature, hilt not so palpable to comtnon observation 
in those who do not attend to the principle of things, 
tiiat no living production of the sea^ or any other water, is 
wetted by that water while it remains in the living state. 
This is known to be the case in all waters, however soft and 
limpid they may be, or however mixed with saline and 
other active substances; and it is also known that the 
more such substances exist In the Composltidn of any water, 
whether of the sea or of any other collection, the more com- 
pletely are the living inhabitants of that waterman! tnal or vege- 
table, protected against its action upon the surfaee of their 
bodies. The substance which nature employs for this purpose 
is a mucous or slimy matter, of some description or other, iu 
which the surface of the living being is habitually bathed, 
and by which it is completely protected from tbat mace- 
rating and decomposing influence, ^ich the ^ater, whether 
salt or fresh, would otnerwise exert upon it, and in so far 
operate its destrtiction ; in the same manner as i^ater very 
epeedily decomposes the greatw number of oi'ganiaed 8uli«- 
Btances after they are dead. 

The most remarkable and important relation between 
the waters of the sea and the dead and living inhabitants of 
that element, is not, however, the circumstance of the 
living productions and inhabitants elaborating a mucous or 
sliiny production, by which the wetting is prevented^ and 
which applies not only to aquatic plants and animals 
covertd with soft skins, but even to tne most compact of 
the porcelain shells, which, when living, are invested with 
a kind of membrane^ oflen of extreme tenuity, which 
possesses the safne quality^ The curious part of the mat- 
ter is, the difierence of their i-elation in the sea to a sub- 
stance which can be wetted by its waters, and to one which 
cannot be so wetted. The wettable substance finds its way 
td the wettable shore by an obscure but by & very certain 
and constant kind of attraction ; and the substance ^hich 
the water of the sea cannot wet has no such tendency to 
eome on shore, but ranains to perforin its fitnotions in thd 
water* ifo matter whether it is marine plants marine ani- 
mal of aiiy kind whatsoever, or aquatie bird which fre- 
ouents the waters without habitually living in their volume ; 
tor if the plant or the animal is fitted bv nature for living 
in the sea, there is no surface-action of the sea upon it as 
long as it is in the living state ; and it consequently has no 
tendency whatever toward the shore. But when either 

I^lant or animal dies, and ceaaee to peHbrm its ftihOtions^ 
ndiuding the produetion of the water-repelling mucus 
among the rest^ it is immediately subjected to the economy 
of the watei*8) just as if it were a dead thing ; and then the 
action of the sea casts it on the shore, as naving no longer 
connexion with the energy and economy of living nature 
there. This is the cause of the vast accumulations of sheila 
With which we meet on various shores, and on some of the 
shores of the Channel Islands among the rest ; and it is also 
the reason why that sea-weed, whieh is so valuable to the 
Channel Xslandert^ comes ashore in considerable quantities, 
aft^ these violent disturbaiiees of the ocean waters which 
have torn it i^m its natural situation as a living ve^table^ 
and transferred it over to those dead products which the 
sea invariably casts upon the strand, as being no longer 
useful in its very varied economy. 

If the nedple of the Channel Ishmds were fhlly aWare of 
this peculiar property of dead sea-weed, it inight save them 
m small ponUn c^ their labour at these times ef the yea^ 
when the time attires to cut and carry this Weed as a verjr 
neeessary article of their provision, both domestic and agn- 
eultuial. If they were simply to cut it down — ^that is, 
to sever it from the tentaeula or roots by which it adheres 
to the rocks without deriving any nourishment from them 
— ^theh it would not go out to sea, but would be collected 
in the bays In the creeks to probably the same extent as 
now, tmd with a great r^uetion of labour to those whom it 
la ntttahU «i io ttrttcte ^ dooMHtii «aeBoiiiy.--MumB. 

596—2 
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BRUNELLESCHI, 

AND 

THE CATHEDRAL OF S. MARIA DEL FIORE^ 
AT FLORENCE. 

If we date from the death of Justinian the entire dis- 
appearance of the system of, and the taste for, the 
architecture of Greece and Rome; and if we pass 
over the long and gloomy period wherein the fairest 
works of antique art were a prey to the ravages of the 
Northmen, we shall find that Italy prepared the way for 
the restoration of good taste, and that Filippo Brunei* 
leschi was the first to prepare the way for its reception. 

This illustrious Italian, born in 1375, was descended 
from an ancient Florentine familv: his father was a 
notary, to which profession young iPilippo was destined. 
He received a good education, but his father observed 
with some dissatisfaction that his son was more attached 
to the ingenuities of the hand than to the culture of the 
head ; and in despair of making him excel in literature 
and law, he placed him with a goldsmith, an art which 
was then in great repute, since it was intimately con- 
nected with the finest of the arts of design, which the 
ornamental taste of the Roman Catholic religion fully 
developed and encouraged. 

Our young artist became captivated with the charms 
of sculpture, which taste was encouraged by an acquaint- 
ance with the afterwards celebrated sculptor Donatello. 
Filippo also studied with great assiduity the sdences of 
geometry, optics, and mechanics; and his young and 
ardent fancy looked forward to architecture, as the 
subject on which his genius was to display its full 
power; so that, when Donatello was about to visit 
Ilome for the purpose of studying sculpture, Brunel- 
]«schi determined to accompany him to gaze upon the 
architectural monuments of antiquity, which at that time 
were not only forgotten in Rome, the place of their 
birth but the principles upon which they were con- 
structed were unknown to the whole world. 

It is one of the grand properties of genius to see 
clearly that which to other eyes is obscure. Many of 
the professors of art and science, in their numerous 
important and extensive departments, are undoubtedly 
men of great and exalted talent; they follow in the path 
of their predecessors, and simplify and improve our 
knowledge; but the man of genius does more than this; 
he penetrates deep into the mysteries of nature, removes 
the veil which prevents other men from seeing farther, 
opens new fields of research, discovers hidden principles 
which are new, or explains and brings out into the light 
of day such as have long been lost. 

When Brunelleschi arrived at Rome he was lost in 
surprise and admiration at the sight of so many archi- 
tectural wonders, which in his day existed in a better 
state than at present. The world is five centuries older 
than when our young architect first sat down among 
the ruins of imperial Rome. His wonder seems to 
have bewildered him ; so that it required a long time 
before he could acquire that sober state of mind neces- 
sary for the study of these wonderful models. Even 
then he is said to have forgotten the commonest offices 
of life,— the hours of repast and of sleep. He was 
constantly constructing plans, — measuring antique 
edifices,— obtaining exact proportions, — ^and endeavour- 
ing to establish the true characters of the three orders, 
BO as to arrive at that system of reason, intelligence and 
harmony which was to re-establish and perpetuate the 
authority of his principles. The ambition of becoming 
the restorer of ancient architecture sustained his courage 
and excited his ardour; his pecuniary resources were 
exhausted, but his profession of goldsmith supplied him 
with daily bread: his enthusiasm in the cause of archi- 
tecture was genuine: — it was not of that weak and 
flimsy nature which wears itself out in protestations of 
what it wiU doi'^lm was the <<deep itream which 



bubbles not :"— it sources were' concealed within him- 
self, and they were not communicated even to his 
intimate friend Donatello, who returned to Florence, 
leaving Brunelleschi at Rome amid the ruins of past 
grandeur. 

We come now to notice the work upon which the 
fame of Brunelleschi chiefly rests. The grand Basilica 
or the Cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore at Florence was 
commenced by Amolfo di Lapo, about the year 1295, a 
few years before his death. It appears that Amolfo, 
in the conception of a vast plan, intended to cover the 
spacious octangular area between the four branches of 
the cross with an immense vault. This, however, is 
only conjecture; since the architect did not leave behind 
him any plan for inclosing this enormous space. He 
and his contemponMies had no knowledge of the resources 
of Greek and Roman architecture; and the knowledge 
and skill of the time did not warrant such an underta- 
king as this gigantic dome. The only person who at all 
favoured the practicability of such a scheme was Bru- 
nelleschi, whose secret ahibition when at Rome, was to 
erect this great work without any centering, or internal 
support from carpentry work, but, taking as a point of 
departure, the summit of the nave, to build his vault 
in stone, and to make its elevation proportionate to 
the rest of the edifice. At that time such a project as 
this was thought to be wild and visionary. 

Brunelleschi wanted only a little more knowledge in 
the art of construction. He again applied himself, and 
interrogated the monuments of antiquity: he looked into 
these works for the reasons of their soliditjf ; the means 
whereby they were executed; the relations of their 
masses; the processes whereby the materials were 
worked ; the secrets of their union and of their transport 
and position ; the mechanical laws whereby to calculate 
forces and resistances ; the boundary line, in short, be- 
tween boldness and temerity. 

In 1407 Brunelleschi returned to Florence. In this 
year the mosl eminent architects and engineers were con- 
vened from all parts to deliberate on the best means for 
completing the cathedral. Many formidable difficulties 
were opposed to the construction of a single vault, and 
there was no existing building which could be taken as a 
precedent. The dome of Sancta Sophia was somewhat 
smaller in diameter than the one now proposed: this one» 
together with that of St. Mark's at Venice and the 
cathedral at Pisa, was constructed under such very dif- 
ferent circumstances as to afford little practical informa- 
tion to bring to the construction of the new dome. Bru- 
nelleschi, however, had solved the difficulty. He 
appeared at the meeting, and with great sagacity and 
self-restraint, revealed a part only of his plan. He fore- 
saw thst the exposition of the whole of it would have 
the effect of placing those weapons in the hands of 
another which he felt himself destined to yield. He ad- 
vised, therefore, that the substructure of the future 
cupola should be commenced, and certain other precau- 
tionary measures used, until the final decision of the 
meeting should be made. This advice was agreed to, 
and the plan recommended by him was put into practice. 

Delighted thus to have imparted the first impulse to 
this great work, he devoted many months to the con- 
struction of his models. A second meetmg of architects 
and engineers was convoked, in order to arrive at a final 
decision, when Brunelleschi suddenly quitted Rorence 
and went to Rome. 

And here is another remarkable feature in the mind 
of this extraordinary man. He calculated upon the 
weakness of human nature: knowing that men often 
seek eagerly after that which is afar off, and as it were 
inaccessible, but which, if close at hand, and easily ob- 
tainable, they too often despise, he calculated that his 
services would be the more appreciated in Florence, when 
they must be sought after in Rome. Nor was he de* 
oeiyedi for scarcely had ha departed when Ms absence 
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from the meeting wag aeverely felt. The judges recalled 
to mind the superiority of his arguments and of his 
knowledge, and the ascendancy which he had assumed 
and maintained in the first conference over all his com- 
petitors. They sent to him, and told him that the fate 
of the enterprise depended on him, and hegged him to 
hasten his return. Brunelleschi did return : he appeared 
again hefore this assembly, and saw that it was com- 
posed of men made timid rather by the feeling of their 
own inexperience and insufficiency for the task than by 
their knowledge of its difficulties. The time was wasted 
in vain discussions and timid propositions. Brunelleschi 
sought neither to augment their fears, nor too much to 
diminish them. He spoke to them as follows : 

I will not conceal from you the magnitude of the difficul- 
ties belonging to the project which occupies our attention. 
It is the peculiaritv or mat things to be difficult. I think 
I see, even now, oMtacIes greater in character and in num- 
ber than you perhaps have imagined. I doubt whether the 
ancients would ever hove dared to construct a vault of such 
tremendous magnitude as the one we now propose to raise. 
I have long meditated on the means for so adapting both Uie 
internal and external construction of it as to insure success ; 
but the peculiar form and the great height of the edifice 
scare me. If our vault were circular I would resort to the 
method adopted by the ancients in the Pantheon or Rotunda. 
But here we have eight fieusets, and consequently eight up- 
right courses of stones to elevate, which we must umte with 
the rest of the structure ; thus the affiur becomes more dif- 
ficulty and no one can be better assured of the difficulty than 



myself. Grod forbid, however, that I should despair.' Who 
can doubt that the Great Author of all science, to whose 
honour this ma^ficent temple is erected, will not confer 
strength, intellig^ice, and eenius on him who shall be 
selected for this undertaking? As for me, who am not com- 
missioned to this work, how can I be Useful to you? If the 
matter rested on me alone I confess that I should feel 
courage, and doubt not of finding the means of success, 
without encountering so many difficulties. But how can I 
reveal to you these means, since you have as yet decided on 
nothing? My advice is, that if vou wish determinedly to 
proceed with the execution of this grand design, you be 
not content with what I may propose, but that you assem- 
ble here from all parts of Europe the most skilful masters 
of Uie art, submit to their searching deliberation all the 
points of difficulty, and then decide finally in favour of him 
who shall propose the most simple and enectual plans, and 
announce them with the gpmitest rectitude of mind and 
judgment. 

Thus artfully did Brunelleschi argue. His advice 
was adopted, but he refused to show his model. Clever 
as a tactician, as well as profoundly skilful as an archi- 
tect, he sought by concealing himself from curiosity to 
excite it the more. He pleaded business at Rome, and 
thus eluded the premature offers made to him. He set 
out on this third expedition, in order to gain a fresh ac- 
cession of strength among the models of antiquity for 
the great trial which he himself had provoked. Here 
we must leave him, and conclude the subject of this 
notiee in a fotore article, v 
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ON CHESS. No. XIX. 

On the Powers of the Pieces and Pawns, 

(Concluded.) 

Another variation of value arises from the following 
circumstance : — Suppose a bishop to be at one end of a 
diagonal line of squares cleared of pieces : a queen or 
rook could not be placed on any square of that diagonal 
without being en prise, a circumstance which, from their 
superior value, would be avoided, whether they were 
supported or not. Also a bishop, kniffht, or pawn 
could not be placed on that diagonal, without capture^ 
unless supported. A similal^ power is possessed by 
the other pieces, and may be thus expressed: — ^if a 
piece commands a certain tatlge of squares, the opposite 
party cannot place on any square of that range a superior 
piece, or an unsupported equal or inferior piece, without 
immediate loss. It will be observed, that this is not 
the power of moving ^long A line of squares, but of 
preventing the antagonist froni occupying any square 
of that line without losSi Supposing the board to be 
about half-cleared of tnetti the power of the relative 
pieces in thus preventing the opponent from occupying 
any square in a partieulal' liuei has been calculated to be 

I'AWtl ... f 2 
Kliighii.4 M 6} 
BisliOf^ iM IM 7} 
Adok III m lot 
auMli I.I m 17 

But if we now olilU All lidstile proceedings^ and 
consider simply hoW tUAfljf squares A piece may com** 
mand, without takitif Atiy tifiposing piece, we Arrive 
at different results^ pHttclpAlly becAuse the pawn moves 
straight forward When tnHtpjj tnAking a move, but 
diagonally when cStitUfltlgi Th0 pfopoftidnate number 
of optional squai^^s within tli0 reach m the piece at one 
move, — supposing the boAfdi Al befoMi to be Abottft hAlf* 
cleared of combaUlltS»*«»hAVe bMtt tSAUittlAled Al 
Pawh «.. M 1 
kttighii.t £a a 

Bishop ... a 7 
Rook ... a 10 
Queen ... «» ICl 

Suppose we wish to attack a particular piece with one 
of our own. K ours happen to be a pawn^ we can do so 
by moving it to one square only ; but if it be a bishop, 
the diagonals may be so far clear as to allow of our 
doing it in either of the directions. Place the block 
king on his own square, And the antagonist white bishop 
on its queen's bishop's 2nd.s the bishop cau give ehectt 
at two different squares. With the king in the same 
position, and the antagonist rook on its own square: 
the rook can check at two different squares. With the 
black king in the same position, place the white queen on 
her bishop's second: she can check at six different 
squares. Place the white knight on his king's fourth) 
he can check the king dn two squares. In all these 
cAses, we suppose the attacking piece to be free f^om 
any obstruction, either from an ally or an antagonist. 
From this enumeration of powers it is sren, that when a 
particular piece is to be employed to make an attack on 
a particular antagonist piece^ it may often be done on 
more than one square. But as the intervention of other 
pieces would in some degree prevent this from being 
done) And as the presence of other pieces blocks out 
some more than others, according to their different 
modes of movement^ we hAve hence a new scAle of 
powers. The compArative power of the different pieces^ 
in choosing whAt point to select as a position of AttAck> 
has been estimated at 

Pawn .». t* fi 

Knight... ^ e 
Bishop ... >« 64 
Rook ... » 11 
Queen ... » 24 



Let us assume that a piece is actually attacked. In 
order to save it, one of three things must be done : — 1 st., 
to capture the attacking piece : 2nd., to interpose another 
piece : 3rd., to remove. Now different pieces have these 
several powers in different degrees ; and to compare them 
it will be convenient to suppose that the attacking piece 
cannot be captured without loss : there will then remain 
two modes of releasing the pieee. If the attack be made 
by a pawn, nothing can be interposed^ sitice the bellige- 
rent pieces are close together : the assailed party has, 
therefore^ nothing to do but to remove to a more distant 
square. If the attacking piehe be a knight, no interposi- 
tion will ward off the attack ; on account of the peculiar 
privilege of this piece in leaping over other pieces. If 
A bishop AttAck a rook, interposition will not save it, 
because tfa% bishop may tAke the interposed piece, with- 
out being re-cAptured by the rook^ this arises from the 
circumstance thAt the rook hAS not the diagonal power 
of the bishop 1 removAl is the only wsy of saving the 
rook. For a somewhat similar reason, if a rook attack 
a bishop, no interposition will save it, because the bishop 
and the rook move in different ways 1— interposition is, 
therefore, of no avail. In all these examples it is as- 
sumed that the attacked and the interposed pieces, are 
not supported or deilended by others. From a minute 
calculation of the various kinds And degrees of this 
power, it is found thAt the dielodging faculty, or the 
power of An Assailant to compel the removal of an as- 
sailed pieee, is greater in the pawn and the knight than 
in .the other pieces in comparison with their generally 
inferior powefi being in the ratio of 

Pawu ..< » 0-8 

Knight ..< • 2*8 

Bishop ..I te 1*0 

Rook 11. tes 2*9 

ilueeii <.« « 4*7 

From the circitltostAtice of A pAwn being capable of 
protnotion to the rank of a piece, its value is greater 
than it Would be if that privilege were denied; and as it 
aldUe is eapable of this sudden increase of power, the 
rAtid of its talue when eompared with the pieces, is 
higher. The pawn has lil[ewise an increase of compara- 
tive power resulting from its use as a support for a supe- 
rior piece. If a piece make an attack on another of in- 
ferior value, a pawn mav be as effectual a support for the 
latter as a superior piece would be : this circumstance 
also increases the ratio of the pawn's power. On the 
contrary, if two pawns become,, by capture or exchange, 
placed one behind the other, or " doubled," the power of 
the hindmost otie is much decreased, particularly if on 
the rook's file; so much, indeed, that the two together are 
deemed not to be worth more than one pawii and a 
quarter Under usual circumstances. Another circum- 
stance which modifies the power of a pawn is the con- 
tiguity or not of another pawn on the adjoining file ; if 
a pawn is isolated, that Is, if neither of the adjacent 
files is occupied by a pa^^Ti, the pawn*s value is below 
the average hitherto expressed ; but if it be supported by 
pawns on both the contiguous files, its value is greatly 
enhaticed. These details show how tnuch the value of 
a pawn depends on position. 

Lastly^ there is a difference of power iu difilerent 
pieces in giving checkmate to the Adverse king< When 
the king hAs no pieces or pawns lefl for his defence, the 
attseking pieces show degrees of power very different 
from those which they possess in the usual course of 
the game. A rook is of almost infinite value compared 
with A bishop or a knight ; for while the former. Acting 
in ooniunction with the kingi may give checkmate, And 
must do so if proper care be tAken, a knight or a bishop 
CAunot. Under such circumstAtices a rook is nearly as 
vsluable as the queen, for the latter has now a surplus 
amount of power which cannot be brought into use ; and 
checkmate is given nearly in the same way by the 
rook AS by the queeui only rather more slowly. 
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The veader will now be in a eondition to understand, 
from this bfief and neceasarily imperfect sketch, how 
many circumstances must he taken into account before 
we can correctly estimate the relative value and power 
of the combatants in the chess battle-field. In order to 
elicit aomethinj^ like a practical rule which may be 
valuable in play, all the several lists which we have 
given, and a few more besides, are added together, and 
the total balance of each power compared with that pf 
the others. The values of any particular piece, in 
moving over the open board — ^in nioving over a board 
about half cleared by play — ^in keeping off an antagonist 
from a particular set of squares — in making an attack 
on two or more different squares — ^in dislodging an an- 
tagonist from a particular square — in giving mate with- 
out the aid of other pieces, &c., — are added together : 
this is done for each piece ; and finally, the whole are 
reduced to smaller numbers by makmg a pawn » 1. 
The final relative values then are as follows ; — 

Pawn M. =■ I'OO 
Knight ... = 3-05 
Bishop ... = 3-60 
Rook ... « 5*48 
Queen ... b^ 9*91 

As, from the nature of the game, the king is invalu- 
able, since he is never exchanged or captured, he is ex- 
cluded from the computation. It will be seen, ''from 
this list, that a knight is worth about three pawns; 
and that a rook is worth a bishop and two pawns, or 
five pawns and a half. There appears to be nearly 
half a pawn difference of value between the knight 
and the bishop; but the most experienced players 
are generally willing in an indifferent part of the 
game, to excjfiange one for the other, thereby implying 
that the two are valued equally. This would appear 
to show that the computed values are not quite 
correct; but the discrepancy has been explained in a 
remarkable maimer Suppose a bishop and a knight to 
be on the board, but not immediately attacking each 
other. Take the averaffe state of the board, and the 
bishop could attack the Knight in a smaller number of 
moves than the knight could attack the bishop, arising 
principally from the knight being unable to act at a dis- 
tance. This smaller number of moves is often sufficient 
to give " the move," the advantage of which in an average 
state of the game is reckoned to be equal to half a pawn: 
this value, added to that of the knigjit, would account 
for the superior value of the bishop. 

The result arrived at in this manner is found to be 
sufficiently near to that which experience points out to 
the player, to merit attention ; still the mode in which 
it is arrived at is too uncertain and conjectural to give it 
a scientific ch^iracter. The time has not yet arrived for 
applying the rigour of mathematics to the game of chess, 
so as to demonstrate the excellence of one move over 
others, in the precise ratio of the powers possessed by 
the pieces. The great dependence of the player's success 
on position^ independent of the number of his pieces, and 
the striking effect which the single move will often pro- 
duce, have hitherto prevented any attempt to include the 
whole game in a system of mathematical laws. Until this 
can be done, we doubt whether chess ought to be termed 
a *< science ;" since we are accustomed to apply this term 
to those subjects only which fall under the influence 
of general laws or principles which are universally 
admitted, 

God is a Spirit none can see, 

He ever was, and e'er shall bo: 

His eye, with infinite survey, 

Views every realm, by night or day. 

What has been, is, or shall be done. 

Or here, or there, to Him is known j 

Kor can one thought arise, unseen. 

In mind of angols, or of men.^Dopi>ft|l)9E« 



FATHER WNG-LEGS, (Tipula rivosa.) 

Fbw of our readers, perhaps, are unacquainted with 
the slender, fragile insect popularly called Father^ or 
Hairry Lonf'Ugs. During the evenings of autumn they 
must have noticed its long and delicate limbs reposing 
on the shrubs in their gardens, or more probably they 
have witnessed its ineffectual struggles to extricate those 
feeble limbs f^om the spider's web, or ft-om the alluring 
candle, towards which, m common with many other in- 
sects, it is too apt to hasten. 

This insect is the largest of the European TipulsB, 
being often more than an inch and a half m length, and 
possesses characters which are shared by the other species 
of that genus, and are sufficient to distinguish them from 
gnats and other somewhat similar insects. These cha- 
racters are the length and trifling bulk of the body, the 
extent of the wings, and the length and slender form of 
the legs, which are also remarkably fragile, so that it iH 
difficult to handle the insect without breaking them, 
and they even appear insufficient for the support of 
the body, which the insect balances, and causes to 
vacillate continually. This vacillation is attributed by 
Kirby and Spence to the weight of the body and the 
elasticity of the legs^ and the object of it is supposed by 
them to be in some way connected with respiration. 
Ronnie conjectures that this constant motion may be for 
the purpose of exercising themselves and of driving the 
fluids into their long legs, which way not be effected in 
the exercise of flying on account of their legs then re- 
maining almost motionless. Another point by which the 
insects of this genus may be easily distinguished from 
gnats, is the mouth, which in Tipularias projects but little 
while in gnats it forms a long proboscis. 

The larva of these insects vary much in their form and 
habits, some being terrestrial, others aquatic. In general 
they resemble elongated worms, with the body divided 
into rings; sometimes they are furnished with appendages 
performing the office of feet, in other cases they are 
entirely destitute of such aids to locomotion. The head 
is of an invariable figure, but in those of the larger spe- 
cies it is small, and usually concealed under the first 
ring. It is furnished with two fleshy horns, two hooks, 
and two scaly pieces t the last-named appendages serve 
to out and bruise the aliment on which the larvie feed. 
Their respiration is carried on by means of two stigmata, 
situated in the last ring of their bodies, which is con* 
siderably depressed. They live beneath the earth, at 
the depth of one or two inches, and are most abundant 
in wet pastures. Their food is said by most writers to 
consist of the softer kinds of vegetable substances, th» 
fine fibres of roots, &c., but in the supplementary notes 
to Cuvier's Insecia it is stated that they feed on earth 
and soil, and that although they do not eat plants, vet, 
nevertheless, they do them much injury, because as they 
often change place, they raise and detach the roots» 
which they expose to be dried up by the sun. These 
larvae are also found in the cavities of half -rotten trees, 
where they find a mould of a rich quality. They undergo 
their metamorphosis in the earth, and change there into 
the chrysalis state. In this new form they are of a 
greyish colour, and the rings of their bodies are covered 
with projections and spines inclining backwards. The 
organs of respiration are now situated on the head, and 
consist of two horns, differing in length according to 
the species. Hie use of the spines becomes evident as 
the time of the last metamorphosis approaches. By 
their means the larvas push and raise themselves above 
the surface of the earth to the height of about half their 
body, and thus they await their final change. At length 
the skin of the chrysalis bursts open and releases the 
perfect insect, the elegant Tipula, to the enjoyment of 
life and liberty. It is during the month of September 
that this last change takes place, and at that time in 
situations such as we havo described the perfect insects 
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are very abundant, walking upon the tops of the grass 
as if they were placed upon high stilts, or flying up in 
flwanbs into the air, witn a faint but perceptible noise 
occasioned by the action of their wings. Latreille, in 
noticing the singular organs called balancers, or poisers, 
situated near the wings, in these and other dipterous 
insects, says, that they occupy the situation of the spines 
in bees and wasps, with spiracles in the same manner 
situated behind them, whence it is evident that the hinder 
part of the chest, where these balancers are, corresponds 
to the part which in the male cicada and the cricket con- 
tains the organs of sound. But from the obsenrations of 
De Geer and other naturalists, it appears that the buzz- 
ing of insects is continued after they have have been 
deprived of these organs, therefore they can be in no 
way connected with the production of sound. The true 
use of the balancers is that which their name imports, 
and which is thus explained in the language of Derham ; 
*' If one of the poisers, or one of the lesser auxiliary 
wings, be cut off, the insect will fly as if one side over- 
balanced the other, until it falleth to the ground ; so that 
if both be cut off they will fly awkwardly and unsteadily, 
manifesting the defect of some very necessary part. The 
use no doubt of these poisers and secondary lesser wings 
is to poise the body, and to obviate all the vacillations 
thereof in flight, serving to the insect as the long pole, 
laden at the ends with lead, does to the rope-dancer." 
Another naturalist (Schefver) is of opinion that the 
poisers are air holders, and affirms that without their 
aid the insect is unable to fly at all. 

The attitude of the female in laying her eggs is very 
singular. Supporting her body in a vertical position by 
by means of her hind-legs, she thrusts the extremity into 
the earth and deposits one or more eggs in the hole thus 
made; she then moves forward without altering the posi- 
tion of her body, and proceeds with her task in a similar 
manner in another place. The ovipositor of this insect 
is well adapted to this method of working, as it consists 
of a sort of pincers of a homy consistence and sharp at 
the point. .The eggs are small, oblong, a little curved, 
and of a shining black. Each female lays a large num- 
ber of these eggs. 

The larvas of smaller tipulsa are found, some in cow- 
dung, some in different kinds of mushrooms, and others 
in the water. A singular species infests the agaric of 
the oak, though it does not penetrate into the substance 
of the plant, but remains underneath it. The skin of 
this larva is humid, and it covers the places where it 
passes with a gluey coat, which it produces at its mouth. 
It forms a curious little nest or tent of the same material, 
and finally spins a cocoon of a conical figure, and with a 
rough surfiice, in which it incloses itself, and changes 
into a chrysalis. In this form it remains about fifteen 
days, when it emerges as a perfect insect. 

The aquatic larvss are numerous, and differ much from 
each other in conformation. Some of them live in holes 
in the banks of streams where the water reaches them; 
while others are more active in their habits and swim with 
great agilitpr. Many inclose themselves in cases, formed 
of any available materials within their reach; in fact, 
these aquatic species have little in common but the stig- 
mata, or breathing processes, the number of which is the 
'same in all. In their chrysalis state they also vanr nearly 
as much as in the first stage of their existence. I^me re- 
main entirely without motion at the bottom of the hole 
which the larva had inhabited, others swim and run with 
swiftness in the water. All are provided with respiratory 
organs, and apply them to the surface of the water to 
pump in the air. The insects produced from these larvae 
are rather small, and are frequently mistaken for gnats. 
In their perfect state the tipulo are largely destroyed 
by birds, and yet their numbers are very greats as must 
be evident to most persons living in the country. The 
Wvse of the aquatic species also afford food to fish and 
to carnivorous aquatic insects. 



There are several other species, besides the laige insect 
already described (THpula rivosa)^ to which we maj 
briefly direct the attention of our readen. They are 
commonly spoken of as crane-flie^. The garden crane- 
fly {T. hmtorum) is rather smaller than T. rivo^Oj and 
is produced from a larva and chrysalis of a darker colour. 
The wings of this species are transparent, with obscurely 
marked whitish variegations. 

Another very common species is 71 oleraceei^ nearly 
similar in size to the preceeding. It has transparent 
wings with a dusky rib or upper edge. In the larva state 
some insects of this species were made the subject of 
an experiment by Mr. Stickney (as related by Kirby anil 
Spence), in order to ascertain their power of resisting 
cold. Several of the grubs were exposed to a severe 
frost, till they were congealed mto masses of ice, yet 
some of them survived. 

Tipula comicina is described by Shaw as being of a 
middle size, with transparent wings having a marginal 
dusky spot. The body is yellow, with three longitudinal 
dusky streaks. Its larva, which is found in meadows, 
&c., is brown, with a flattened, or truncated tail, beset 
with a certain number of radiating soft spines or pro- 
cesses, and the chrysalis is slender, and furnished, as in 
most others, with minute spines about its segments, by 
the assistance of which it is enabled to raise itself to the 
surface of the earth when its final change approaches. 
There are not many insects in this genus adorned with 
lively colours ; T, croccUa however, is of a polished black, 
with yellow rings round the abdomen. 

One of the most familiar specimens of the smaller 
Tipulsd may be observed in great numbers on windows 
in the decline of summer. It is an elegant species called 
by Linnsdus Tiwda phahenoides* Its general length is 
about the tenth of an inch, and the wings, whidi are 
very large in proportion to the insect, are of an oval 
shape, and of a grey colour, mottled and variegated in an 
elegant manner with dusky specks. The edges of the 
wings are fringed with hairs, and under the microscope 
the whole insect presents a beautiful appearance. 

Another species is called T.plumosa, from having 
plumed antennas. It is of the size of the common gnat, 
and is one of those aquatic species already mentioned as 
so greatly resembling that insect. 




It is a curious fiM^t, that children are the best judses of 
character at first sight in the world. There is an old Scotch 
proverb, ** They are never cannie, that dogs and bairns dinna 
like ;'' and there is not a more true one in the whole collec- 
tion.— Jajcbs Hooo. 
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STREET IN MECCA. 



MECCA AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

Ik our recent article on Antioch, we promised to visit 
some of the more southern towns of the empire, such as 
Mecca and Medina, with a view of shewing their chief 
points of difference from the towns of European Turkey. 
We shall therefore treat of Mecca in the present paper, 
and devote a subsequent article to Medina. 

Both Mecca and Medina are situated in Arabia, and 
it seems desirable to mention in what way they are con- 
nected with the Turkish empire. After the downfall of the 
Caliphs and the rise of the Ottoman power, all the fertile 
parts of Western Arabia, as well as the principal cities, 
came under the Turkish government one by one ; and in 
the province of Hejaz, in which both Mecca and Medina 
are situated, the Turkish supremacy has been shown 
somewhat in the following manner. The Sultan, as pro- 
tector of the Mohammedan Holy Places, appoints a 
Pacha of Hejaz, who resides in the port nearest to Mecca, 
with a Turkish g^uard, and divides the receipts of the 
custom-house with the sheriff of Mecca. The rise of 
the Wahhabites, and the ambitious designs of Meheikiet 
AH, have somewhat disturbed this arrangement; but we 
believe that, nominally at least, the Sultan retains this 
supremacy. 

Vol. XIX 



The city of Mecca, the birth-place of Mohammed, is 
situated about one day's journey from the Red Sea, in a 
valley which winds irregularly between two mountains ; 
and is surrounded by a district presenting an appearance 
of the greatest sterility. Not a river, streamlet, or 
brook, refreshes the traveller in this sandy valley, or 
awakens the least appearance of vegetation on its sur- 
face. Inclosed by lugh mountains and sterile sands and 
exposed to the heat of a scorching sun, the inhabitants 
are dependent on other places for provisions ; their own 
soil being unable to repay the labour of the cultivator. 
Their markets are furnished with a supply of flour from 
Eg3rpt, with vegetables and rice from India, and with 
herbs, &c., from Tayif — ^the price being proportioned to 
the difficulty of obtaining them. The lower classes of 
people obtain water from wells, and though it is heavy 
and brackish they never drink any other; those who can 
better afford to pay for it, get their supply from the neigh- 
bouring mountains, where rain-water is collected for that 
purpose. It is remarkable, that there are very few dogs 
in Mecca; most other Mohammedan towns, in a climate 
similar to theirs, are overstocked with these animals, and 
are likewise infested with swarms of insects and vermin, 
from which the sacred city is io a great measure exempt 
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The chief annoyance in thb respect is experienced froM 
mice of tht European kind* which ar« numeroui and 
very bold. A traveller, who remained some time at 
Mecoa, informs us that these troublesome visitors would 
leap on his bed aild stare in his face; and that on ono 
occasion, when he neglected to wash some balm of 
iuniper from his hand, they bit his fingers severely 
^hile he slept. ' 

It may be supposed, from what has been said of the 
confined situation, aridity of soil, and absence of vege- 
tation of the valley in which Mecca stands, that the cli- 
mate must be very unfavourable to the health of its 
inhabitants; but this does not seem to be altogether the 
case. That they are a poor, meagre, wretched-looking 
race of men, and that they seldom live to be very old, we 
have the testimony of several travellers to assure us; but 
they appear to be liable to few diseases of a chronic 
nature, and to suffer less than we might expect from the 
many deprivations attending their isolated position and 
burning climate. The melancholy appearance of these 
people corresponds with th« constitution of their minds : 
they are naturally inclined to sadness, and the sound of 
singing is rarely heard in Mecca, while musical instru- 
ments seem to be entirely unknown. They are, how- 
ever, quiekly trritatttd, and their slaves are said to 
receive vrOMe IreaUtteiil than any others among Mua* 
selmen. 

It falls not wttUn ouf province to notice the circum- 
stances attendant OA the birth of Mohammed, which 
event took pltctt at Mecoa in the year of our Lord 669, 
or the steps by whleh he attained that dominion over the 
minds of men which kd them to embrace all that fell 
from his Ups as the tmth of God, however much it 
might Militate against the tommon laws of justioe and 
humaaitVi of give a aanollon to immorality and crime. 
We hav« only to As with the scene of his early years, 
where before prosperity ha4 altersd and sullied his views, 
he spent mnoli tiine eMioiit^ OMMinUins that surround 
his city in meditating on Us ftituM plans and on the 
abolishment of (dotau^wi worship* which his strong 
mind rejoeted nnd itbliorred. On hie account, therefore, 
not only tho dty Itself but the whole neighbourhood of 
Mecca« is viewwi by bis iKiseiploa aa a place of peculiar 
sanctity^ and baa beeft fcr agee ibo oemre of Moham- 
medan worship* and tbo objoot of oonlinttod pilgrimago 
from eU parts of tbo worid wbore bb Mlowert livo. By 
the law of bis t^ligion, overy Muaaotanan k obliged to 
go, once in bis Uib at least, to paj bis divoliona at 
Mecca ; but there must have been found a way of dis- 
pensing with this law, or of evading its requirements, 
since the number of the pilgrims at Mecca, grows 
less every year; and instead of crowding in multitudes, 
as formerly, from all narts of Asia and Africa, and 
bringing with them rich presents for the support of 
the temple at Mecca, the oilgrims are now compa- 
ratively tew in number, and devoid of wealth: so tnat 
the present situation of the inhabitants of Mecca, who 
have no other source of livelihood than that which 
arises from the visits of pilgrims to their city, forms a 
remarkable contrast with that of their ancestors, who 
abounded in wealth from the same cause. So poor is the 
place by nature, and so grossly ignorant are its inhabit- 
ants, that they exist in a state of pitiable dependence on 
the religious enthusiasm of others ; and in case the visits 
to Mecca should altogether cease, it must inevitably be 
deserted by its wretched people or reduced to a «mple 
douar or hamlet. 

Ali Bey gives the following account of the state of the 
arts and sciences in Mecca: — 

I helieve there is no Mussebnan city where the arts ne 
so little known as at Mecca. Thoie Is not a man to be 
fonnd who is capable of makinff a lock, or forging a key. 
All the doors are locked with large wooden keys, and the 
trunks and cases with padlocks brouht from Eorope. 
Slippers and sandals are hronght from Constantinople and 
i;gypt; for they know not how to makm tbmn at Umc^ , 



Okcspt, indeed, those of wood or nntanned leather, which 
are very bad. There is not a single man to be found who 
knows now to engrave an inscription, or any kind of design 
on hewn stone, as formerly; nora ^ngle gunsmith or cutler 
able to make a ssrew, or to replace a piece of the lock of a 
fiufopean gun ; those of the countrv being able to inanufac- 
turs only their rude match-locks, their bent knives, lances^ 
and halberds. The ecienoes are found in the same state as 
the arts at Mecca. The whole knowledge of the inhabitants 
is confined to readii^ the Koran, and to writing veiy badly. 
They learn from their infancy the prayers and the ceremonies 
of tne pilgrimage to the house of God, to Safl^ and to 
Merona, in order to be able at an early age to eain money 
by officiating as guides to the pilgrims. Children of five 
and six years old are to be seen fulfilling these functions, 
carried upon the arms and shoulders of the pilgrims, who 
repeat, word for word, the prayers which the cliiidren recite, 
at the ssme time that they follow the path pointed out by 
them to the different pkoes. 

The dty of Mecca is undefended by walls, and is 
quite open on all sides. It has a strong fortress on one 
of the nills, and there are some isolated towers in the 
valley, but they are capable of containing only a small 
garrison. Many of the buildings are grouped together 
at the north of the temple, and are prolonged through 
the valley in the form of a crescent. The principal 
streets are regular, and some of the houses are very 
handsome. They have, like the Cyprian dwellings, two 
rows of windows, with balconies covered with blinds. 
There are several large windows, quite open as in 
Europe ; but the greater part are covered with a curtain 
made of palm*tree. These curtains are extremely light, 
and effiBc^ally screen the apartments from the rays of 
the sun, while they do not intercept the entrance of the 
air. The houses are mostly of stone, three or four 
stories high, and ornamented with mouldings and paint- 
ings. The doors have generally a base, with steps and 
seats on both sides. AU the staircases are narrow; but 
the rooms are lofty and well proportioned. Every in- 
habitant has a particular interest in the preservation and 
adornment of his dwelling, in order that it may invite 
the attention of pilgrims: whose payments ibr lodgings 
during their stay in the dty, with the gifts which they 
are induced to Mstow, are the only means of livelihood 
for the people during the remainder of the year. 

The populatton of Meoaa is rapidly diminishing. 
Some parte of the dty lie entirety al>andoned and in 
ruins, and two-thirds of Ibo remainmg houses generally 
stand empty* Motwitbalanding the reputation for holi- 
ness which belongs to the dty, the morals -of the 
people are said to be more depraved than those of the 
inhalnlants of any other Moslem city. Their thievish 
propensities are indulged in the very temple itself; and 
they seem wholly indiferent to the degraded and 
miserable eondition to wliich they are sunk. The women 
have a graceful appearanoe^ and speak very well and with 
maoh iMin^; but thqr are greatly disfigured by the prac- 
tice of makmg indelible dnwings on tbdr sain, and of 
staining thdr eyelids and teeth, the latter of a bright 
yellow. Their lips, feet and hands they stain with a red 
colour; and the materials they employ for this purpose 
are the same aa those used by the Egyptians. Their 
dress consists of an immense pantaloon of Indian 
striped cotton, a loose robe bound round the waist with a 
belt ; and a oaltan of India cotton. Thdr ornaments are 
rinffs and braoeleta, which they wear on their arms, legs, 
and feet; and occasionally a nose»iewel huiging down on 
the upper lip. TfaeeoBtume of the men b composed of 
a ienuh^ or exterior ealkaa bound with a belt» a shirt, 
drawers, and slippers. 

The greatest curionty in Mecca is the Kaaba or 
** House of God" which is of high antiquity, and which 
was held in great veneration by the Arabs, long before the 
tima of Mohammed. It is bnilt of square-hewn, but un- 
polished stones of quart*, schorl, and mioai its height is 
thirty^fiMir leet iomt iaohesi ami its -four ndes, (for it is 
nearly square^) vary firom twenty-nine to thirty^dght feet 
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in lengtb* In the angle fbrmed by the north-east and 
sodth-east sides, is placed a large olack stone, which is 
raised forty-two inches above the pavement, and is 
bordered all round with a plate of silver about a foot 
broad. 

This much admired stone is believed by all true 
Moslems to have been at first a transparent hyacinth 
presented to Abraham by the Angel Oabrieii who 
Drought it from heaven; but being touched by a sinftil 
woman, it became blaclc and opaque. It is said to be a 
fragment of volcanic basalt sprinkled throughout its cir- 
cumference with small pointed, coloured crystals, and 
varied with red feldspath, upon a black ground. 

The whole of the Kaaba, except the base, is covered 
with a curtain of black cloth. This cloth, which is 
called Tob el Kaaba (the shirt of the Kaaba,) is 
renewed every year ; but, instead of being spread over 
the building, it is at first, fastened up in drapery, to 
keep it from the hands of the pilgrims; and tiius it is 
represented in our engraving. 'Hie Tob has a gold 
band two feet broad, surrounmng it at two-thirds of its 
height; and on this band are inscribed numerous pas- 
sages from the Koran. . A new curtain is also seut every 
year to cover the door, which is truly magnifioeot; being 
embroidered all over with gold and silver. 

The interior of the Kaaba consists of a room or hall. 
with two pillars to support the roof. The columns and 
the wall are covered with splendid rose-coloured silk, 
sprinkled with fiowers, embroidered in silver, and lined 
with white silk. This magnificent covering is presented 
by the Sultan of Constantinople, on his accession to 
the throne, and it is only on that occasion that it is ever 
changed. The fioor is paved with very fine marble* 
From one column to anotner, and from both columns to 
the walls, there are bars of silver, from which are sus* 
pended a great number of gold lampsi one above the 
other* 

Near the Kaaba, within a railing of bronse is a sort, 
of sarcophagus, hung with a black cloth embroidered 
with gold and silver, and having golden acorns attached 
to it. We are told that this sarcophagus is nothing 
else than ''a large stone that served Abraham for a 
footstool to construct the Kaaba, and increased in height 
as the building advanced, in order to facilitate nis 
labours; at the same time that the stones came oat 
miraculously already squared ftrom the spot where the 
footstool now stands, and passed into Ismael's hands, 
and thence into his father's.' 

Inclosed within a small building also near the Kaaba* 
is the well Zemzem, believed by the Moslems to be the 
one miraculously opened by the angel of the Lord for 
Hagar, when nearly perishmg from thirst in the desert 
with her son IsmaeU The person who has the oharge 
of this well, and is called the chief <tf the Zemiem, is a 
person of no small consequence: He gives out the 
water to the fainting pilgrims; and possessing the oon» 
fidence of the chief officers of the temple, he is said to 
obey their wishes implicitly by taking the opportunity 
his employment affords, of administering poison to their 
enemies, and to those who have become in any way 
obnoxious to them. 

The Kaaba is nearly in the centre of the temple. 
The ground round it is paved with fine marble, on whieh 
the pilgrims perform their cirouit} for to walk seveo 
times round the Kaaba repeating a certain number of 
prayers is one of the numerous ceremonies which a pil- 
grim has to go through. We cannot here describe them 
in their order; but the most important seem to be, 
kissing the black stone, drinking as much water as 
possible from the sacred well Zemsem,-F4Dakiag seven 
journeys between two of the hills and repeating loud 
prayers on each, — ^having the head shaved and repeating 
after the barber certain prayers, — performing their de- 
votions in the Kaaba, and afterwards, — (if they are so 
highly privileged,)— assisting in washing the floor of the 



saored building. The water thus employed, as it flows 
out at a bole made for the purpose, they collect eagerly,*^ 
drink it, — and pour it over their persons. ITius do the»e 
poor Mohammedans appease their own consciences, and 
imaf^ne that they are propitiating the favour of God, by 
a round of empty observances and wearisome ceremonies. 
The rapidly declining state of the city of Mecca and 
the great decrease in the number of pugrims who pay 
their adorations at the birth-place of their prophet, wiu 
probably cause the foregoing description of tne place, 
and its customs, to ^ly> in the course qf a few years, 
to the past alone. Tne devastations committed in the 
neighlMurhood of Mecca by wandering Arab tribes, have 
deprived it of many sources of attraction for the devote^ 
There is one principal object of pilgrimage, however, re- 
maining, almost much venerated by pilgrims as those 
^thin the city itself; and with the mention of this we 
close our account of Mecca. The place we speak is a 
mountain called Arajhiy where, according to the ridicu- 
lous superstition of the people, Adam met his wife, after 
they had undergone a separation for the space of two 
hundred years ; and where having built the chapel notp 
itanding, he left Hejaz and retired with Eve ;nto the 
island of Ceylou. 



lUPSRSTITION AND IMPOSTUHE, 

Amoko those persons who came to pay their respects to iAe» 
were two remarkable Impostors residing in this neigUbourr 
hood, and acting in different departments of knavery : one 
of them had lately abandoned his claims to supernatural 

SDwer, to save himself from present injury j and the reputa- 
on of the other 1 had completely ruinal by convicting 
thievee to whom his god had promised eonoeslment and 
seenrity on reoeivinff part of their plunder. The former of 
these knaves, an old man, had unluckily for himself inr 
spiled hip nelghboun with a belief that he had the power ci 
bringing rain l)y performing cert^n ceremonies; and they 
had spj«ad his fiune over the whole district. From ihla, 
and ms knowledge of the appearance of the sky, and the 
various signs of coming showers or approaching heavy rainsi 
he had lon^r imposed on the people, and rea^d considerable 
profit; until at last their es^mess of beliet outrunning his 
powera of impositaoii, not only destroyed his eocupation, 
out neerly cost him his life. It was urged by some on% 
and aoqulesoed in by all, that, as there was no doubt ai 
his abiuty to call down rain when necessaiy, it ought not 
to be left to his caprice when this talent should be exercised ; 
and that when required by a whole village, he should be 
obliged to furnish rain in sufficient quantities : that, if he 
did S0| he was to be liberally rewarded'; but on the contrary, 
if he were oontamacious. and refused to give the necessary 
supply, that he should be tormented with thonis, or beat 
into compliance. Having suflered severe punishments on 
various occasions, h^ »^ l4^ luade up his mmd no lonaer to 
be a responsible agoit ibr the weather, and loudl v ana con^ 
stantly denied having any authority in the matter. This, 
although deemed to be a false excuse, proved a sufficient 
protection to him during several seasons m which there was 
no deficiency of mobture ; but this season the people, losing 
all patience from a long*oontinued drought wnieh was des- 
troying their erops, dragoed the recusant oloud-compeUer to 
various villages, in whicE be sufiered severely for his sup- 
posed neglect, Kven the chief of the district had determmed 
on having rain by foroe, if fair means proved insufficient, 
and had sent some of his followers to bnng the conjuror to 
the village where water was most required ; it was while on 
his way there that he was fortunate enough to see me, and, 
making his escape, threw himself on my protection. In the 
court-house the old man stated, that he was in tenor of his 
life, fbr at present there was every anpeanmce of oimtinu* 
ance of the same dry weather that had already done so much 
mischief; and then gravely proceeded to prove to me by 
many oaths that it was no fault of his that no rain was forth- 
coming, I had some difficulty in protecting this old im- 
postor, particularly as a few slight showei-s fell near his 
villi^e, which was situated on one of the highest inhabited 
parts of the district: and I have no doubt that the people 
thought, not that they had been the infatuated dupes of a 
rogue, but that I was imposed upon by a oimrlish wisard.-^ 
FoRBEs's Cwknn ^ 
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THE VEGETABLE BUTTER OF AFRICA 

In a L9tUr to the Editor ^ Ths Frxekd ot AfricAj ,from 
Mrs. (Bowdich) Lei. 

Having been long conyinced that the vegetable butter 
of Africa might form an important article of commerce, 
I send vou a brief account of all that is known con- 
cerning it either as observed by myself or others, hoping, 
through the medium of your periodical, to awaken more 
attention to its valuable qualities than it has hitherto 
excited. 

Mungo Park was the first traveller who spoke of the 
vegetable butter in so decided a manner as to give any 
idea of what it really is, although older writers mention 
it under various names for grease. In the countries 
which he first visited, it was called the Shea tolu, and he 
describes the tree from whence it is derived as re- 
sembling the American oak in appearance, adding that 
it is an article of food, and bringing a bunch of the 
leaves home. The flower has never reached this country, 
but the seed, or fruit, so decidedly refers the tree to the 
natural family of Sapotse, that botanists have placed it 
there as a species of Bassia, differing from that of the 
tallow tree on the coast of Africa, and elsewhere. It 
extends over a large portion of the Continent, from 
Jaloff and Houssa, to the latitude of the Gaboon river ; 
how much farther south is not yet known ^ but it has 
not been observed in the neighbourhood of the Congo. 
Mr. Lander constantly ^mentions it in his last voyage, 
under the name of ''mi cadania," and in one instance he 
states that he received two hundred -weight of the butter 
as a present I will not here insert any botanical des- 
cription of the Bassia, as it will be easily found in 
Persoon's list of the class Dodecandria monogynia, and 
in other authors, but proceed to speak of my own know- 
ledge of the tree and fruit. On my first arrival at 
Cape Coast, I constantly heard of the « Ashdnti grease" 
as an indispensable article of the native toilet, for both 
m^es and temales ; and no sooner had I an establish- 
ment, than I was frequently obliged to purchase a pot of 
it for the use of my women. Without some aid of this 
sort I was told that their skins would become white and 
icaly, and even crack. When I omitted the supply, 
tuch constant recourse was had to the palm oil intended 
%T the lamps, that for the sake of my olfactory nerves 
I hastened to repair the fault. It looked very dirty and 
smelt very disagreeabljr after it had been perfumed, so 
that I was obliged to insist upon its being used in its 
pure state; but even this was not sweet, owing to the 
dirty state hi which it arrived from Ash^nti. On his 
return from that place, Mr. Bowdich spoke highly of its 
fragrance when fresh, and of its use in cooking and 
burning ; but a large pot of it which he had procured at 
Coomassie, (Kurndsi) was either lost, or stolen on his 
perilous route back to head-quarters. The vessel in 
which we embarked for Enghind was bound to the 
Gaboon for a cargo of wood ; and we, in consequence, 
were detained in that river for many weeks, at a distance 
of more than fifty miles in the interior, and in a latitude 
of 9* north. During this period we passed several days 
in the native town of Naange, where I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the vegetable butter in its greatest 
perfection, though the season was past for procuring 
the flowers. The substance was perfectly white, and 
resembled English butter immediately after it is turned 
out of the churn. The food cooked in it, such as meat, 
fish, bananas, &c., had the most delicate flavour imagin- 
able; no smell issued from it, and on biscuit it was 
excellent. I filled two small jars with it, into one of 
which I put salt, in the manner of potted butter, but 
this turned rancid before my four months' voyage was 
completed, while that in the other jar, having been 
simply clarified, remained sweet and fresh for years. 
I was very anxious to see the tree, although not in 
flower ; but this was no easy task for a European female 



to accomplish, as it grew in the thickest part of the 
forest. Preceded, however, by two natives with hatchets 
to open the path, two more to frighten away reptiles, 
and scouts to give the alarm of wild beasts, and who 
made ten times more noise and fuss than was necessary, 
I was taken through the bush to a tall, straight tree, the 
bark of which resembled that of an ash. The branches 
sprang from the trunk at so great a height that we 
could not procure either leaves or pods, and all the 
advantage which I derived from my expedition was the 
power of saying that I had seen *' tlie fat tree," as the 
natives term it. The governor of the town made up 
for my disappointment bv giving me several of the nuts, 
and a fast-decaying poa ; we put some of the former 
into boxes of earth, and brought them with us half 
across the Atlantic, when they perished, notwithstanding^ 
our care. 

In the neighbourhood of the Gaboon the butter is 
extracted by first boiling the nuts, and then expressing 
the oil ; the inhabitants deem it a most precious produc- 
tion, and great distress is felt when any scarcity of it 
takes place. Yet they use no precautions to increase 
the number of trees. Their favourite comparison for 
anything wonderful or advantageous, is *<like the fat 
tree;" and in a song composed on first seeing white 
men, these are the words of the burden. 

On going back to the vessel, I showed the nuts to a 
servant of mine from Booroom, a country to the east of 
Ashanti ; she instantly recognised them, and told me 
that her people bruise the nuts, boil them, and when the 
oil rises to the surface of thts water, they slum it ofi^, and 
put it into calabashes to cool. 

When I visited Africa a second time, I procured 
some of the butter from the Jaloffs, and when in Eng- 
land, I afterwards found it so healing to the skin in 
frosty weather, or easterly winds, that I submitted it to 
the inspection of M. Chevreul, the celebrated analyser 
of different kinds of grease, and the following is a trans- 
lation of his report. 

The substance sent to me by Madame Bowdich, under 
the name of v<^table butter, is formed : — Ist., of a small 
proportion of aromatic principle; 2nd., of oleine; Srd., of 
stearine. This Idst is luialogous to the stearine of mutton 
flit, for in saponification it gives stearic acid. The vegetable 
butter is peorfectly liquid at 112^ of Fahi^nheit, at lOOf'' 
it benns to get turbid, at 96|* it eachibits a liquid portion, in 
which float some small brilliant ciystals. The uquid part 
is a combination of oleine and stearine, as are also the 
crysUls, but the latter contain a mj^ch laiver portion of 
stearine. A thennometer plunged into melted vegetable 
butter falls to 881% it afterwards ascends to 891% when it 
becomes quite concrete. It is easily convei'ted into soap, 
when heated with solution of potash, or soda, and the soaps 
thus obtained are analoeous to those made from mutton &t, 
with this advantage, tbat they are inodorous. If it were 
possible to procure this subrtanoe in any quantity, and at a 
reasonable price, it mi^ht be advanta^usly employed by 
soap manutacturers ; either mixed with vegetable oils to 
form soaps similar to those mixed with olive-oil, or alone 
for toilet soaps. Lastly, Uie vegetable butter appears to me 
to be capable of being employed for the same alimentary 
uses as the Cocoa Butter. 



Man, for whom all thmes were made, wap himself made 
lastofalL We are taught to follow the heavenly Artist, 
stop by step, fint in the production of the inanimate 
elements ; next, of vegetable, and then of animal, life ; till 
we come to the master-piece of Creation, man« endued 
with reason and intellect. The house being built, its in- 
habitant appeared : the feast being set forth, the guest was 
introduced; the theatre being decorated and illuminated, 
the speotetor was admitted to behold the splendid and 
magnificent scenery in the heavens above, and the earth 
beneath ; to view the bodies around hun, moving in 
perfect harmony, and every creature performing tlie part 
allotted it in the universal drama ; that seeing, he might 
understand, and understanding, adore, its Supreme Author 
and Pirectpr^^-^BisaoF HosiOEt 
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RUINS OF PSYENSET CASTLE. 



. . . • Bj aemroes the Saxon empire lank, 

Then let entire in Hastings* bloodv field. 

Corapendioos war ! (an Britain's giorj bent, 

So &te ordained) in that decisive day, 

The hanghtj Norman seized at once an isle, 

For which, through manj a centoiy, in Tain, 

The Roman, Saxon, Dane, had toiled and bled: 

Of (Gothic nations this the final bunt ; 

And, mixed the genius of these people all. 

Their virtoes mixed in one exalted straam. 

Here the rich tide of English blood grew fiilL — Thomsov. 

The venerable ruins of Pevensey Castle, in Sussez, 
form an impressive memorial of that stormy period 
when the Normans sncceeded the Saxons in the govern- 
ment of Britain. It was here that William of Normandy 
landed, nearly eight centuries ago, and within a few 
miles is the spot where the decisive battle was fought 
between him and Harold the Saxon. Let us endeavour 
to present the broad features of this momentous struggle 
in a brief and popular form. 

About the year 1040, after a temporary possession of 
power by the Danes, Edward, sumamed the Confessor, 
of the Saxon lineage, was chosen king of England. He 
was childless, and long before his d^th manv were the 
discussions and speculations as to who should succeed 
him. V^lliam, tlie duke of Normandy, who was Ed- 
ward's cousin, — Earl Harold, an ambitious noble, whose 
sister Edward had married, — and Edgar Atheling, the 
real descendant of the Saxon kings who had been dis- 
placed by the Danes, — all became objects of interest in 
this respect. Edward, as he grew older, showed a vacil- 
lating character, which proved the cause of much subse- 
quent misery to his kingdom. About the vear 1060 he 
determined that William should succeed him; then he 
changed his mind, and devised in favour of the Atheling ; 
then he again wavered, and sent Harold over to Nor- 
mandy, to inform William, of his final determination in 
his favour. William, knowing the influence of Harold 
in England, endeavoured to secure his friendship and 
support, and, outwardly at least, succeeded. But Harold 
was an ambitious man, and left no measure untried which 
promised to increase his power, whether legally or not* 



At length, in the beginning of the year 1066, Edward 
approached his end, and Harold seems now to have im- 
bibed hopes of the sovereignty. Accompanied by a few 
adherents, ne found his way mto the apartment of the 
djdng monarch, whom he questioned as to the appoint- 
ment of a successor. " Ye know full well, my lords," 
said the now feeble king, <* that I have bequeathed my 
kingdom to the Duke of Normandy, and are there not 
those here whose oaths have been given to secure his 
succession ? '* alluding to a kind of oath of fealty which 
Harold had taken towards William. But Harold re- 
newed his importunities, and the sick and wearied 
monarch replied, '* Harold, take the kingdom, if such be 
thy wish, but the gift will be thy ruin. Against the 
duke and his barons no power of thine can avail." 
Harold replied that he feared no enemies, and the king, 
shortly before he breathed his last, as if worn out by 
these cravings for power, said, with a sort of pettish 
weakness, that the English might have Harold, or any 
one they pleased, for their king. 

Such was the mode, according to one account, in 
which Harold acquired his equivocal claim to the English 
throne, and collateral circumstances do not throw any 
discredit on the account. Sir F. Palgrave shows bow 
strikingly the circumstances resemble the scenes which 
often occur at the death-bed of a wealthy but weak- 
minded man. 

The childless owner of a large estate, (savs he,) at first 
leaves his property to his cousin on the mother's side, from 
whose connexions he has received much kindness. He ad- 
vances in affe, and alters his intentions in fiivour of a 
nephew on his father's side, an amiable young man living 
abroad, and from whom he had been estranged ui conse- 

2uence of a fiimily quarrel of long standing. The young 
eir comes to the testator's house, is received with great 
aflection, and is suddenly cut oflf by illness. The testator 
then returns to his i^-ill in fiivour of nis cousui, who resides 
abroad. His acute and active brothei>in-law has taken Uie 
management of his afiiairB; is well informed of this will, 
and vriien the testator is on his death-bed, he contrives to 
tease and posuade the dying man to alter the will again in 
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his laTonr. This is exactly the state of the ease ; and 
though considerable doubts have been raised relating to the 
contradictory bequests of the Confessor, there can be no 
difficulty in admitting that the conflicting pretensions of 
William and Harold were grounded upon the acts emanating 
from a wavering and feeble mind. If such disputes take 
place between private individuals, they are decided by a 
Court of Justice, but if they oonoem a kingdom they can 
only be settled by the sword. 

This familiar way of illustrating the tt^bjeot it parti* 
cularly calculated to impreii its main features on the 
mind. 

No sooner was Edward dead than Harold took prompt 
measures to seize the vacated throne. William was 
abroad; Atheling was youthful, timid, and poor; Harold 
was at hand, bold, and aspiring ; and the nobles, partly 
by force, partly by entreaty, conferred the crown on 
Harold. But his tenure of sovereignty was brief. On 
the 6th of January, 1066, he assumed the crown, and 
on the 14th of October in the same year he terminated 
his career, after a troubled reign of a very few months. 
He contrived to embroil himself with one of bis brothers 
who had joined the Norwegian king in a hostile attack* 
on England, and on the very next day after Harold had 
defeated this brother in the north of England he heard 
that William of Normandy had landed, with a powerful 
force, at Pevensey, in Sussex. 

William is said to have been hunting in his park at 
Rouen when intelligence was brought him that Edward 
was dead, and that Harold, in despite of his oath of 
fealty, had seized the vacant sceptre of England* For 
a time he was as one stunned by the suddenness of the 
announcement, and it was not until some of his nobles 
had aroused him that he could form any decided plan of 
action. As, however, there seemed to be a general im- 
pression in his court that the claim of William to the 
English crown was founded on a legitimate gift from the 
deceased monarch, the nobles lent their assistance to Mm 
in his project to dispossess Harold, The times in which 
these events took place were feudal times, in which nobles 
held their possessions under a contract to fight for the 
king whenever he should require their services, and in 
which the vassals or retainers accompanied a noble to 
battle in return for the protection which they received 
from him. Under such circumstances there was no 
national army, for the retainers of any noble, who formed 
the real fighting soldiery, were ordered not by their 
king but by their lord, and consequently a king had to 
obtain the support of his nobles before he could com- 
mand the personal services of the vassals belonging to 
them. This feudal service was, however, by agreement 
confined to the soil of their birth, and William found 
that he could not obtain the services of his nobles in an 
invasion of England, without promising them lai^ 
rewards in the shape of possessions in the conquered 
country. This was a very important feature in the 
transaction, and one which may be deemed the principal 
cause of the tenure of land in England at the present 
day. Many of our noblemen can trace back their titles 
and estates to the time of the Conquest, when their 
ancestors received them in lieu of services rendered to 
the Conqueror. 

While William was making these preparations Harold 
was preparing for defence on the southern coast of 
Enprland, but at the time when the attack was actually 
made Harold was in the north of England. He was 
informed by a messenger, who had travelled with the 
utmost speed, that William had crossed the Channel 
with seven hundred ships and boats (some say three thou* 
sand) and had effected a landing with his army at Pe- 
vensey. 

On September 29th, 1066, this memorable landing 
was effected. The war-horses, the archers, the knights, 
the standard-bearers, the duke himself,— all Umded in 



troops to prepare for the coming contest. He rendere<l 
all his vessels unserviceable, in order that no idea oF 
escape might enter into the minds of his soldiers, and 
took every opportunity to cheer them to their approaching- 
duties, he is said to have stumbled when he first put 
his foot unon English ground: a soldier said, ** Mai 
figne 99t e% :" " No, cried William, showing a clod of 
earth in his hand, <<I have taken possession of the 
country," 

To meet troops thus prepared for him Harold hastened 
from the north. He stopped a short time at London, to 
collect his forces, and then hastened onward to Sussex. 
Some fruitless attempts are said to have been made at 
negotiation, for it was evident to each of the chieftains 
that they had respectively ventured their whole fortunes 
on the cast of the die, and before engaging in a conflict 
which must prove fatal to one of them, they made an 
attempt to avoid the danger. The attempt was, however, 
unsuccessful : each asked more than the other could or 
would concede, and nothing remained but to settle the 
struggle by the sword. When it was evident that battle 
was inevitable the two armies passed the intervening night 
in a Tery different manner. Harold's army indulged in 
riot and debauchery, the * W8BS-heal ' and * Drink-heal ' 
resounding from the tentsi whereas William's army 
spent the time in responding the Litany and chanting 
psalms. 

The next day, the I4th of October, saw the two armies 
pitted against each other. The English were fortified 
m their position by lines of trenches and palisadoes, and 
within these defences they were marshalled, shield against 
shield, presenting an impenetrable front to the enemy. 
The men of Kent formed the van-guard. The burgesses 
of London claimed the honour of being the royal body- 
guard, and were drawn up around the standard, at the 
foot of which stood Harold, his two brothers, and the 
bravest of his nobles. 

The English stood to meet the attack of the Normans. 
William Fitzosbom and Roger Montgomery led the first 
division; Almeric of Thouars and Alan Fergaut, the 
second ; while William led on the third division in per- 
son, having before him his minstrel, Taillefer, who 
loudly sang the lay of Charlem^e and Roland, and the 
mighty deeds of the Paladins. The three divisions, thus 
marshalled, attacked, nearly simultaneously, three dif- 
ferent parts of the English force, and a fearful slaughter 
commenced. 

It forms no part of our object to detail the events of 
the battle — ^the attack and counterrattack-^he fierce 
struggles for commanding positions—the alternate yield- 
ing and rallying of each partjr the incessant exertions 
of the two leaders to keep their adherents in a state of 
excited enthusiasm. Sufilce it to say that, after Harold 
had been wounded in the eye by an arrow, and borne 
from his horse, the discomnture of his troops became 
evident, and the night closed in with victory on the side 
of William. From that hour he became in effect, and 
soon after formally, king of England, and his barons 
received the broad lands of the conquered country as a 
reward for their exertions in the day of battle. 

As to the real fate of Harold, a curious uncertainty 
exists. One of Uie early chroniclers states that >^'illiam 
surrendered the dead body of the defeated monarch to 
Githa, Harold's mother, who caused it to be buried in 
the abbey of the Holy Cross. Another writer says that 
a body, of which the features were undistinguishable, 
but supposed to be those of Harold, was found between 
the corpses of bis two brothers, and that William caused 
this corpse to be buried in the sands of the sea-shore, 
accompanying his directions with the words, *' Let him 
guard the coast which he so madly occupied," and re- 
fusing to Githa the purchase of the body by its weight 
in gold. A third account, furnished by the monks of 



safety, and almost without opposition. William occupied Waltham Abb^, to which Harold had been a great 
an ancient Roman castle, at Pevensey, and exhorted his I benefactor, states that the Conqueror having given to 
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some of the monks permission to search the field for the 
dead hody of Harold, they sought among the loathsome 
heaps of the unburied, but sought in vain: they then 
obtained the aid of Editha, one whom Harold had ten- 
derly loved, to search with them: she selected a ghastly 
and mutilated corpse as that of Haroldi and had it 
entombed in Waltham Abbey. 

There were those, however, who denied that Harold 
fell on that memorable day. Years after this event, 
when the Norman yoke was firmly and oppressively 
established in England, a decrepit hermit inhabited a cell 
near the Abbey of St. John, at Chester. Henry the 
First once visited the scarred, half-blinded, and recluse 
old man, and is said to have heard from the hermit 
himself that he was Harold, who had been secretly con- 
veyed from the field of battle to a castle on the coast, 
and from thence to the place of his seclusion. Sir 
Francis Palgrave, after noticing the various accounts 
given of the fate of Harold, says : 

If we compare the different narratives oonceming the in- 
humation of Harold we shall find the most remarkable 
discrepancies. It b evident that the circumstances were 
not accurately known, and since those ancient writers who 
were best informed cannot be reconciled to each other, the 
escape of Harold, if admitted, would solve the difficulty. 
I am not preparea to maintain that the authenticity of this 
story cannot be impugned, but it ma^ be remarked that the 
tale, though romantic, is not incredible, and that the cir^ 
Gumstanoes may be eakly reconciled to probability. There 
were no walls to be scaled, no fosse to be erossed, no warder 
to be eluded ; and the examples of those who have survived 
after encountering much greater perils are so very numerous 
and familiar, tliat the incidents which I have narrated 
would hardly giye rise to a doubt if they referred to any 
other personage than a king. 

A word or two respecting the castle at Pevensey. 
The spot where the battle took place is that which is 
now known as Battle, a few miles from Hastings and 
from Pevensey. Harold's standard was torn at Uie end 
of the conflict, William's planted in its place, and a 
splendid abbey afterwards built on the spot, in commemo- 
ration of the victory, the high altar occupying the pre- 
cise place at which the stancUrd had been planted. On 
William's accession to the throne he presented the 
manor of Pevensey (called by the Saxons PgawemgOf 
and by the Normans Pevensit) to his half-brother. Earl 
Robert, who fortified it with the noble castle, now in 
ruins, and which was probably formed on the ruins of the 
ancient Roman castle. The remains are situated on a 
craggy steep, commanding a beautiful view of die adja- 
cent country. The external walls are circular, and inclose 
an area of seven acres, being, together with the tower% 
tolerably entire for the height of twenty-five feet. They 
display throughout abundance of Roman bricks, which 
furnisn corroborative evidence of the previous existence 
of a Roman fortification on that site. 



BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF 

Dr. THOMAS YOUNG. 

11. 

On his return to England, Young entered himself of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, of which Dr. Farmer, 
an intimate of his uncle, was then master. There he 
took his regular degrees in physic, but did not attend any 
of the public lectures. He centented himself with pur- 
suing in private the various studies in which he was 
engraged, cultivating the intimacy of the most highly- 
gifted members of the university, and discussing sub- 
jecU of science with the professors. In these engage- 
ments he passed the time of his residence at college, 
finding no rival in the variety of his knowledge, and 
few competitors in some of its branches. 

At the death of his unde. Dr. Brocklesby, in 1797, 
Dr. Young came into possession ef the hooM^ booJo^ 



pictures, and part of the fortune of that gentleman. He 
now found himself in circumstances of independence, 
and surrounded by distinguished and valuable friends, 
whose intimacy he continued to prize and enjoy through 
life. On leaving Cambridge he settled as a physician in 
London, in Welbeck Street, where he continued to reside 
during twenty-five years. 

In 1801, Dr. Young was appointed Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution, and during 
two years he continued to lecture alternately with Sir 
Humphrey Davy. As a lecturer, he was not eminently 
successful, for though his lectures were full of striking 
and original matter, he was not happy in the mode of 
conveying his ideas, so as to suit tne capacities of a 
mixed audience. He was always compressed and 
laconic, and seemed to think his audience better in- 
structed than such an assembly could possibly be, in the 
abstruse points on which he delighted to dwell ; it is even 
said that men of science could not follow him without 
considerable difficulty. Even as a lecturer on the 
Practice of Medicine at St. George's Hospital, he was 
by no means popular. Arago suggests, that his want 
of success may perhaps in justice be attributed to the 
frequent opportunities he took of pointing out the in- 
extricable difficulties which are met with at each step in 
studying the numerous diseases to which the human 
frame is liable. Those among the faculty who wished 
to attain their knowledge rapidly, and with as little 
labour as possible, must needs have felt discouraged by 
such language as Young was constantly making use of,— « 
for instance when he said — *' No study is so complicated 
as that of medicine; it exceeds the bounds of human in- 
telligence. Physicians who act precipitately, without 
attempting to comprehend what they observe, are often 
as much in error as those who constantly generalise 
from observations which are not analogical." Or, <<In 
thrf iattety of medicine, the chances of the possessor of 
ten tickets are evidently greater than those of the person 
who has only five.** 

The extent of Dr. Young's knowledge appears to have 
had an effect that was unfavourable to his practice as a 
medical man* He was undecided, and wanting in con- 
fidence at the sick-bed. Remarkably distinguished for 
boldness in his scientific views in general, he was yet so 
well aware of the prejudicial effects which might eventu- 
ally result from the action of the best medicines, that he 
appeared to balance these against the fiavourable chances 
which might be expected, and this at a time when de- 
cisive measures were called for. The same timidity was 
displayed in all his medical works. 

He was scarcely convinced, (says Arago,} of the soundness 
of his own arguments, when he attacked tne celebrated Dr. 
RadcliffiB^ whoee whole secret in a brilliant and successfnl 
practice, was, as he himself declared, the employment of 
contrary remedies, or when he contended with Dr. Brown, 
who found himself under the painful necessity of acknow- 
ledging from the evidence or the official documents of a 
fever hospital, that the majority of fevers, when left to 
themselves, are neither more severe, nor of longer duration, 
than when they are treated by the best method. 

In 1802, Dr. Young published his Stfl/abus, a course 
of Lectures on Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
with mathematical demonstrations of the most important 
theorems in Mechanics and Optics; in the same year he 
Msoompanied Une Duke of Richmond and his brother, 
Lord G. Lennox, in his medical capacity, to Rouen, and 
in an excursion to Paris where he was first present at the 
National Institute, at that time attended by Napoleon. 
There he made the acquaintance of several of the lead- 
ing members of that distinguished body, into whidi he 
was himself eventually elected. On his return he was 
constituted Foreign Secretary to the Royal Society, an 
•Ace which he maintained during life. In 1804 he 
married Eliza, daughter of J. P. Maxwell, Esq., of 
Cayendiah fiquarty— an oaiMi productive of nninter- 
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rupled hAppini^s ipr tka rea»aindir aflkui lifc. At this 
time h Wa« Dr. Young'g resolution to confine himself for 
the most part to medical studies, and to rtAe himself 
known to the public in no oth^r character. But he had 
resolved on that which to him was impossible* He 
never slackeiled in his literary and philosophical exer- 
tions. He was always ready to lend his aid to any one 
engaged in similar investigations. He was living in the 
first circles in London, and his avocations could not be 
concealed ; therefore it is conceived that in putting forth 
his non-medical papers separately and anonymously, he 
was making a fruitless as well as voluntary sacrifice of 
the general celebrity to which he was entitled. From 
an impression that it would be likely to interfere with his 
success as a medical practitioner, he likewise resigned his 
professorship in the Royal Institution. In his anony- 
mous publications, however, the veil was very transparent 
Two contiguous letters of a Latin mo'tto, in a regular 
order, formed the signature to each paper, but Young 
communicated the Latin words to all his friends; and 
few were ignorant of the real nature of his pursuits. 
f In 1807, Dr. Young published his Course of Lectures 
on Natural Philosophy and the Mechanic Arts, in two 
quarto volumes, each consisting of eight or nine hundred 
pages, where every branch of natural philosophy was 
treated in a new and profound manner. It is said of 
this work, that it contains the original hints of more 
things since claimed as discoveries, than can perhaps be 
found in a single production of any known author. On 
this occasion Dr. Yoang forgot his former precautions, 
and gave his name to the publication. We cannot give 
even the titles of all the numerous works which Dr. Young 
published, but the mention of only a few of them will 
show how diversified were his researches. — Memoir on 
Iron Furnaces. Essays on Music and Painting. Re- 
searches into the habits of Spiders. On the Stability of 
the Arches of Bridges. On the Atmosphere of the 
Moon. The Mathematioal Theory of Epicycloidal 
Curves. Restitution and Translation of difft^rent Greek 
Inscriptions. On the Means of strengthening the 
Timber-work of Wooden Vessels. On the Action of 
the Heart and Arteries in the Phenomenon of Circula* 
tion. Theory of the Tiden. On the Diseases of the 
chest. On Friction in the Axes of Machines. On the 
yellow Fever. On the Calculation of Eclipses. Essays 
on Grammar >—^c. Suoh a variety of elaborate works 
seem sufiioient to have shut up their author in his study; 
but, on the contrary, he was to be found in the most 
brilliant circles in London, delighting his friends with 
the accomplishments of his mind, and the elegance of 
his manners. He was a true living library, where an 
exact, precise, and substantial answer could be given in 
an instant to every kind of qaeation which could be 
proposed. 

In the year 1814, the studies of Dr. Young were 
directed to a subject, which has added greatly to his 
fame, although it has led to much controversy. It was 
at this time that he began to investigate the lost litera- 
ture of Ancient Egypt, and discovered the key to the 
hieroglyphics. 

In the year 1814, (says his biompher,) t^r William 
Rouse Boughton had brought with him from Egypt, some 
fragments of papyri, whicb he put into the hands <rf Dr. 
Young, the fragment of the Rosetta Stone having about this 
timd been placed in the British Museum^ and a correct copy 
of its three inscriptions having been eneraved and circulated 
by the Society of Antic[uaries. Dr. Younff first proceeded 
to examine tne enchorial inscriptions, and forwards the 
sacred characters, and after a minute comparison of these 
documents he was enabled to attach some Remarks on 
Egyptian Papyri, and on the Inscription of Roeetta, con- 
tammg an interpretation of the principal parts of both the 
Egyptian inscriptions on the pillar, to a paper of Sir W. 
Boughton's, published by the Society of Antiquaries, 1815, 
in the eighteenth volume of the ArehoBologui. 

He continued to prosecute these researches with 



almost incredible toil and activity* In 1815 he wrote 
on the subject in the Museum Criticunh and in \S1B 
published two letters announcing the progress of the 
discovery of the relation between the Egyptian character 
and hieroglyphics, forming the basis of his own inqui- 
ries, as well as of the system carried further in its de- 
tails by M. Champollion, whose attention had long been 
directed to similar studies. 

The whole results of his labours on this subject were 
first brought out in a complete form in the article Egyx»t 
of Encx/clopcBdia Britannicay to which Dr. Young fur- 
nished sixty-three articles, scientific, biographical, and 
literary. In 1817 he paid a second visit to Paris, and 
renewed his intercourse with Humboldt, Arago, Cuvier 
and Gay Lussac. In 1818 he was appointed one of the 
commissioners for considering the state of the weights 
and measures of Great Britain. In the same year he 
became Secretary to the Board of Longitude, with the 
charge of the supervision of the Nautical Almanac* 
This latter appointment was to him a desirable one, and 
henceforth he had no anxiety to increase his medical 
practice. In the summer of 1819 he made a hasty tour 
of Italy, and examined the Egyptian monuments pre- 
served in that country, returning to England by way of 
Switzerland and the Rhine. In 1821 he made an ex- 
cursion to Spa and Holland, and in the same year under- 
took the medical responsibility and mathematical direc- 
tion of a society for life assurance. This led him into 
researches in which he took great interest^ and produced 
his Formula for expressing the Decrement of Human 
Life, Sec, In 1823 he again visited Paris, and also pub- 
lished an account of his Hieroglyphical Discoveries. In 
1625 he removed from Welbeck Street to a house which 
he had built in Park Squai*e, Regent's Park, where be 
continued his favourite pursuits, and expressed himself 
as having attained the main objects of his desire in this 
Ufe. 

In the summer of 1 828 he went to Geneva, and there 
appeared to suffer an unusual degree of fatigue on slight 
occasions, and symptoms of age came on him, which 
contrasted strongly with the freedom from complaints 
which he had hitherto enjoyed. During his absence 
the Board of Longitude was abolished, but in manv 
departments of the Admiralty the assistance of .men of 
science was found so indispensable, that a new council of 
three members was appointed, consisting of Dr. Young, 
Captain Sabine, and Mr. Faraday. 

This change involved Dr. Young in more labour than 
he could perform without injury to his health, and is 
thought to have aggravated a complaint which must have 
been long, though insensibly in progress, .and which was 
now bringing him rapidly to a state of extreme debility. 
From the month of February, 1829, his illness continued 
with slight variations till the 10th of May following, 
when he expired without a struggle, having hardly com- 
pleted his fifly-sixth year. " His disease proved to be 
ossification of the aorta, and every appearance of advanced 
age, not brought on probably by the natural course of 
time, nor even by constitutional formation, but by un- 
wearied and incessant labour of the mind from the ear- 
liest days of infiEincy." His remains were deposited in 
Famborough Church, Kent. Of his acquirements in 
almost every department of human knowledge, we have 
endeavoured to give some faint idea ; it only remains to 
add the testimony of his biographer, that in all the rela- 
tions of private fife. Dr. Toung was an exemplary cha- 
racter, and his whole career was one of usefulness, 
and moral rectitude. 
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THE CITY OF DRESDEN. 




DR£?DBN. 



The kingdom of Saxony, which fonns part of confede- 
rate Germany, has for its capital, the ancient town of 
Dresden. The Elhe divides the city into two portions, 
which are connected hy a fine bridge, 552 feet long, with 
1 6 arches. The country round has a mixture of roman- 
tic nature with the richest cultivation ; so that the envi- 
rons of this city are reputed to be more delightful than 
those of any other capital of Europe. The approach to 
the city is on almost all sides by avenues shaded by trees. 
It stands in a fine plain, which is, for the most part, 
surrounded by eminences covered with trees, vineyards, 
or gardens. The sweetness and amenity of its aspect 
have acquired for it the epithet of the ** German Flo- 
rence.** 

The heights of Kesselsdorf, in the vicinity of Dresden, 
were celebrated as the scene of some important battles 
in the early part of the last century, during which the 
city suffered severely. The important situation of the 
city caused a fort to be built there as early as the ninth 
century. The city was bombarded for nine days by 
Frederick the Great, in 1760; and it has been exposed to 
the devastations of war upon other occasions. The 
Austrians occupied the city in 1809, without injuring 
it. In the following year they began to pull down the 
fortifications, but desisted on the breaking out of the 
Russian war. To the historian, however, Dresden will 
present its most remarkable feature in being the centre of 
operations, in 1813, in the gi eat and important contests, 
when almost all the powers of Europe were arrayed 
against Napoleon. Besides the political importance of 
Dresden, as a capital, the possession of the Elbe, by 
means of some of the most important fortresses, was 
another motive, which induced Napoleon to place himself 
with his whole army on the banks of this riyer:. and the 
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entire neighbourhood resembled a great fortified camp, 
from which he could pour forth his columns, with equal 
ease, on the chief cities around. The Emperor displayed 
the most consummate skill in the defences of the citr* 
as a^nilitary post. At the final retreat of the French, 
Dresden received a strong Russian garrison and became 
the seat of the Russian administration under Prince 
Repnin. The king of Saxony was twenty months a pri- 
soner of the Allied Powers, and his dominions were 
then governed by Russian and Prussian authorities. The 
adherence of this king to the fortunes of Napoleon, 
though rare and admirable as an instance of political 
integrity, was disastrous to himself and his monarchy; 
his dominions were dismembered by the congress of 
Vienna, and the northern and eastern parts of his terri* 
tonr transferred to Prussia. 

When the French retreated from Dresden to Leipsic 
in 1813, they blew up the central part of the bridge 
over the Elbe, which was repaired at the expense of the 
Emperor of Russia. 

Dresden has very little external trade or manufacture. 
It is a place of transit for foreign produce, and has 
several fairs during the year. The manufactures of 
mathematical, mechanical, and musical instruments have 
arrived at some celebrity in this place; together with 
several other arts and trades ; such as the making of 
porcelain, earthenware, lace, mirrors, wd. plaited straw. 
There is a foundry for bomb-shells and cannon, and 
another for bells: there is also a yeai'ly exhibition of 
Saxon manu&ctures. The municipal expenses amount to 
nearly 7000/. a year, and the population may be reckoned 
at 60,000 souls. As a town, answering to the uses and 
conveniences of life, this place has been much improved 
since the war, by the levelling of the fortifications; 
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whepcby the spaa^ gained ba9 \>0dfL vmi f» gafAsBS, 
promenades, aad oew buildings. 

E%ceptin^ the people of Vienns, tbe capiUl of Aus- 
tria, no people of Germany are so fond of being out of 
doors as the Saxons of Dresden, and no other capital 
displays so many temptations to allure them ; wood and 
water, mountain and plain, precipice and valley, com and 
wine, palace and cottage, seem tossed together in bright 
confusion, and ;rlowing in a climate, which, north of the 
4lp3, may well be called genial. The rising ground to 
he south-east of the city, which was the principal scene 
of the combats and bombardments that termioated in the 
retreat of the French to Leipsic, is the only part of the 
environs at all devoid of natural sweetness and beanty. 

As the season of Spring comes on, strangers visit 
Dresden from all parts of Europe ; and this city, with its 
fine sky and scenery, becomes for a great part of the 
year the general rendezvous of Germany. 

One of the especial sources of attraction for visitors at 
Dresden is its fine collection of pictures. Hence it has 
acquired the reputation of beinff the centre of the arts in 
Germany. No gallery on this side of the Alps desei^es, as 
a whole, to be placed above it: it is g^atifyiug to find that 
these pictures have had the rare fortune to be treated 
with reverence by every hostile hand. Frederick the 
Great, as we before remarked, battered down the churches 
of Dresden, and laid its streets in ruins, but he ordered 
his cannon and mortars to keep clear of the picture-gal- 
lery. He entered is a conqueror, levied the taxes, 
administered the government, and, with an affectation of 
humility, asked permission of the captive Electress to 
visit the Gallery as a stranger. Napoleon's policy like- 
wise induced him to treat Saxony with great considera- 
tion, and he was careful to preserve the pictures nnvio- 
lated. None of these went to Paris. 

Crowds of copyists fill the gallerir durioy die tttmiiicr 
months. A sure and lucrative efla|4oyment is found in 
making miniature copies of the more celebrated pictures, 
or individual groups or figures from them. Of the ama- 
teur artists many are ladies, and here the pride of rank, 
which in everything else in Germany is so unyielding, 
gives way. The countess pursues her task by'the side 
of her more bumble companion, who is copying for her 
daily bread, under the gase of every strolling stranger. 
It IS not at all uncommon to find ladies repairing to 
Dresden from distant capitals to spend part of the sum- 
mer in copying pictures. 

This city possesses likewise one of the most complete 
eoUecttons or copper-plates in Europe. This coUectiua 
contains everything that is interesting in the history of 
the art, or valuable for practical excellence, it possesses 
the earliest copper-plate yet known, bearing the date of 
1466. A vast quantity of ancient scalptnres, and casts 
in gvpsum of other great works, which could noi be 
bought, completes the Saxon school of arts. 

Amongst the curiosities of Dresden we most not pest 
over the treasures of the '* Green Vault," cf which 
every Saxon is so proud. Whoever takes pleasure in the 
glitter of precioas stones, and in gold and silver, wrought 
not only into royal ornaments, but into every form tbst 
art can give them, will find much ddigbt in strolling 
through the apartments of this gorgeous toy-shop. 
Here are the crowns, jewels, and regal attire of the Saxon 
princes for ages back. Pearls, and innumerable carvings 
m ivory are here, and jewelled nick-nacks of all sorts 
and sizes. 

There is also the armonry for ancient weapons, all so 
complete with reference to the middle ages, that were 
Europe thrown back by the word of an enchanter, to 
those times. Saxony could take the fieUL with a duly 
equipped army sooner than any other power. This place 
is thiw^fore just what a well-stored armoury must have 
been in the days of yore. Among the relics kept here n 
the first instrument with which Schwarz tried his newly 
invented gunpowder. The fire is produced by frictioa. 



A small bar ^ irop piaeed parallel to tb^ btnml is 
moved rapidly backwards and forwards by llie hand : 
above it is a flintt whose edge is pressed firmly agfainst 
the upper surface of the bar by a spring: the friction of 
the flint against the bar strikes out the fire, which falls 
upon the powder in a small pan beneath. 

One of the least pleasing features of this gay and ele- 
gant capital is the number of condemned malefactors 
employed in cleaning the streets, fettered by the leg, and 
kept to their labour by the rod of an overseer and the 
muskets of sentinels. When not so employed their time 
is spent in a miserable and corrupting confinement, in 
dungeons always loathsome, and sometimes subterra- 
neous. Some of the German lecturers on political eco- 
nomy rail at the bad management of English prisons, 
without seeming to look to faults nearer home, which if, 
correctly narrated by travellers, are discreditable to any 
European country. 

One thing which attracts the early curiosity of visi- 
tors at Dresden, is the custom of young lads singing- 
psalms on Sundays and feast days about the town. 
Pious men have l>equeathed funds to give a cumber of 
boys, who are at the same time choristers of the difiTent 
churches, a cocked hat, a black scarf, and a satt of clothes, 
on condition of their entertaining the inhabitants with 
sacred music Bands of ten or a doxen, wit^ one for a 
leader, each dressed in black, with a eee|Md bat and 
scarf, march slowly about the town« apd stopping at 
every second or third houie, sing a psalm* This singing 
is onen very agreeable: the shrill clear voices of the 
young people, sounding through the streeiSs have some- 
thing of simplicity, which oftentimee pleases a« much 
as the miiltipUed fauies and «rarhlia|i of Ihe royal or- 
chestra* 



TUB HWIOftAVTS tIMT SASSATB IV AFRICA. 

It was, indeed, an afFecUng nght, to look round on our 
little bond of Scottish emigrants, thus congregated for the 
first time to worship Grod in the wild glen allotted for their 
future home, and the heritage of tlieir ofi^spring. There sat^ 
with his silvery locks, the aged patHarch ef tM party, with 
his Bible on tiis knee— « picture of the high-principled, 
gnrve, Scottish husbandman ; his respectable family sealed 
around him. There was the widow, with her i^eek, kind, 
and quiet look the look of one who had seen better da^'e, 
but who, in adversity, had found pious resiiirnation—witJi 
her three stalwart sons, and her young maiden daughter, 

S laced beside her on the grass. There, too, were others, 
elicate fiwnalcs— one of them veiy nearly related to my- 
self—of whom I need not mors paSrtievlariy speak. There 
was the younger beother of a Scottish laird, rich ta Uood, 
hat poor in Ibrtims, who, withaa estioftable pride, had pre- 
ferred a farm in South Africa to dependanoe on aristiNsratic 
connections at home. Looking round on these collected 
groups, on this day of solemn assembla:<e, such reflections 
as the following irivs stib'y crowded on my mind: — ** Have 
I led fi)ith from their native homes, to this remote comer 
of the globe, ail these my Mends and relatives, for good 
or for evil I — to perish mMembly in the wHdeness, or le 
heeome the honoaied founders of a pnspetous settlement 
destined to extend the beosfits of eiviiuEStion and the blessed 
light of the Gospel through this dark nook of benkhted 
Africa?" The issue of our eaterprise is known only to 
Him who ordereth all things well. Having selected one of 
the hymns of our national church, all united in singine; it 
to one of the old pathetic melodies of our native land. The 
day was bright and still, and the voice of psahns rose wiA 
a sweet and touching solemnity among those wild mowi- 
tains whers the prates of the true God had never, in eA 
human probability, been mu^ before. We then read some 
of the most suitable portions of the English Liinrgy, and 
concluded with an excellent discourse from a volume of ser- 
mons presented to me on parting by the Rev, Dr. Pringle, 
of Perth. We had a similar service in the afternoon. 
While we were singmg onr last psaim, an antelope stood 
for a little while on the opposite side of tlie rivulet, gnzii^ 
at ae with iaaocsiit emaMia e at -> Paarata^ Afirkm 
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OPTICAL ILLUSIONa VIL 
Ok Binocular Vision. 



We aow invito the reader's attention to a very curious 
class of optical illusions, connected with the use of two 
e\-Qi in the process of vision. Under the ordinary sense of 
the w >rd illusion, it is not usual to apply such a term to 
the acr of seeing; but in fact it is one of the most beauti- 
ful of all illusions, viz., the impression on the mind, that 
two distinct acts of vision* one by eacn eye, form but one 
act. 

Opticians and anatomists hare frequently asked, 
" Wny does not vision with two eyes produce in the 
mind the idea of a double object? How can single 
vision result from the use of two eyes at once?" It is 
known that an image of the object is impressed on the 
retina of each eye ; and it appears natural to suppose 
that the mind would thence recognise two objects 
instead of one, whenever we look with both eyes at 
once. This, however, is not the case; and numerous 
theories have heen formed to account for the illusion. 
Of all these theories that proposed by Professor Wheat- 
stone is the only one which seems to meet all the difiS- 
culties of the case. We are strongly disposed to think 
that it is the correct explanation ; and we will endeavour 
to give a popular sketcn of that gentleman's views, as 
presented in a paper read before the Royal Society three 
or fcur years ago. 

Professor Wheatstone grounds his eirplanatton upon 
this proposition, — That in all the ordinary cases of vision 
with two eyes, the effect produced upon the mind is 
compounded of the two eflTeets which \^onld be produced 
by each eye separately. Hitherto, inquirers on this sub- 
ject have been in the habit of assuming that an object 
presents the same appearance to one eye as to the other; 
but Mr. Whettstmie's explanation is greatly dependant, 
on the curious fact that the appearance of an ooject is 
not predscly the some to the two eyes. To shew the 
nature of the difference, place a small cube immediately 
in front of the eyes, and at about seven inches* distance 
from tbem ; shut each eye in succession, and look with 
the other; the cube will not present the same shape to 
each eye, but will appear as a in the one instance, 
and b in the other, in Fig. I. They are slightly dis- 
similar, and this dissimilarity Increases as the optic axes 
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fonverge more nfndly, or, which is the same tlua|[^, 
«s the object is viewed at a smaUer dietanee. Supposing 
the eube to be small^-a die for instanee-^it will be 
seen on a little attention, that the d flbrence arises fron^ 
the circumstance, that with the right eye we can see a 
little of the right side of the cube, bnt not the left side ; 
while with the left eye we see a little o£ the left side of 
the cube, and none of the right* 

Mr. Wheatstone supposes thai our ideas of objects 
placed ata moderate distaaoe, «r» fome4 fretti the eom- 
bination of these two irnagM ssperposed as it were in the 
mind; and that the chief reason why we do not mistake 
a picture, however cleverlj painted, for the object which 
it is intended to represent, is, that the image of a picture 
is exactly the suime in both eyes, since the picture does 
not present ndes or bulk^ but only a flat surface; 
whereas the image of ui eb^eot It dtfferettft in the two 
eyes. Whan an d^ect m mwed fi»B $ibstp ib9 warn 



difference does not exist, and a consequence resnits which 
we will state in Mr. Wheatstone's own words: — 

When an object is viewed at so great a distance that the 
optic axes of both eyes are sensibly parallel when directed 
towards it, the per«[>ective proiecfions of it, seen by each 
eye separately, are similar, and the appearance to the two 
eyes is precisely the same as when the object is seen by one 
ere only. There is in such ease, no difference between the 
visual appearance of an object in relief, and Hs perspeetive 
projection on a plane sur£we ; and hence pictorial represent* 
ations of distant objects, when those circumstances which 
would prevent or disturb the illusion are carefiiily excluded 
may be rendered such perfect resemblances of the objecta 
they are intended to represent, as to be mistaken for them ; 
the Diorama is an instance of this. But this similarity no 
longer exists when the object isplaoed so near tiie eyes that 
to view it the optic axes must oonveige; under these condi- 
tions a different perspective projection of it is seen by each 
eye, and tl^jese perspectives are more dissimihur as the eon« 
vergence of the optic axes becomes greater. 

It will be convenient to give the name af right imafre 
to the appearance which an object presents when viewed 
by the«right eye, and left image to the appearance pre- 
sented to the "left eye. We may then state that in all 
pictures, the right and left images are alike; that in ob- 
jects seen from a great distance, the imai^es are so nearly 
alike that we cannot discern any difference between themi 
that in objects seen at a short distance, the images are 
decidedly dissimilar : and that the illusive effects of pic- 
tures depend greatly on the distance of the objects which 
they are intended to represent. A picture of a near solid 
object cannot be made to represent exactly the appearaaoft 
of the object itself, however consummate may be the 
skill of the painter; for the right and left im^es of his 
picture are similar, while those of the object are dissimi- 
lar. The mind does not accustom itself to the image 
presented by either eye singly, but to both together 
superposed or combined ; consequently a combination of 
two similar images (the ordinary vision of a picture) 
cannot exactly resemble a combination of two dissimilar 
images (the ordinary vision of a solid object). 

Mr. Wheatstone states, that no former writer seems 
to have been aware of this subject, with the exception of 
the great painter Leonardo da Vinci, who explains why 
a painter could not represent a small object exactly as it 
is seen by the eye, because the portion seen by one eve 
is not tne same as that seen by the other. But Da 
Vinci failed to follow out the fact to its singular conse- 
quences. 

A very curious question now presents itself. If die 
Tight and left images of an object are dissimilar, and a 
piclurp fails to be completely illusive because its right 
and left images are similar, what would result if we place 
before the eyes tv/v pictures at the same time, one re]Hre- 
senting the right image, and the other the left image, of 
any given object? To the solution of this question Mr. 
Wheatstone directed his attention. It is necessary to 
make the images of the two pictures fall on similar parta 
of the two retinae; and fig. 2. will shew how this may ba 
done in a simple way. Under the ordinary circumstancea 
of vision* the object is seen at the point where the tw« 
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axes meet; but two objects may be seen as one, if they 
are placed one in the direction of each optic axis, at 
equal distances before or behind their intersection. In 
all the three cases (fig. 2, a. &. e.) the mind recognises but 
one object. As unpractised persons, however, find it 
diflScult to focalize the eyes properly, Mr. Wheatstone 
recommends the employment of a pair of tubes, capable 
of being inclined towards each other at Tarious angles, 
.80 as to correspond with different convergences of the 
optic axes. By the use of such tubes, or by the naked 
eyes with a little practice, a person might make two 
objects appear as one, if simikrly situated with respect 
to the converging point of the two optic axes. 

Now, if the two objects thus placed, instead of being 
exactly similar, were perspective projections of the same 
solid object, the mind will still continue to perceive the 
object to be smgle ; but instead of a representation on a 
plane surface, as each drawing appears to be when sepa- 
rately viewed by that eye which is directed towards it, 
the observer will perceive a figure of three dimensions, 
the exact counterpart of the object from which the 
drawings were made. These effects may be illustrated 
by one or two instances: — If two vertical lines near each 
other, but at different distances from the spectator, be 
regarded first with one eye, and then with the other, the 
distance between them when referred to the same plane 
will appear different; if the left hand line be nearer to 
the eyes, the distance as seen by the left eye will be 
less than the distance as seen by tne right. This is ex- 
emplified in fig* 3, where a' a represent the positions 
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occupied by the two lines ; and the points on the cross 
section b b shew the relative distances at which they 
appear apart when seen by the two eyes separately. 
Now if the lines here spoken of were drawn on two 
pieces of card, at the respective distances at which they 
appear to each eye, and these cards be afterwards viewed 
by the aid of the tubes above alluded to, the observer 
will no longer see two lines on a plane surface ; but two 
lines will appear, one nearer to him than the other, pre- 
cisely as the original vertical lines themselves. Again, 
if a straight line be held before the eyes in such a posi- 
tion that one of its ends shall be nearer to the observer 
than the other is, each eye, separately referring it to a 
plane perpendicular to the common axis, will see a line 
differently inclined; and if lines, having the same appa- 
rent inclinations, be drawn on two pieces of card, and 
be presented to the eyes as before directed, the real posi- 
tion of the original line will be correctly perceived by the 
mind. 

Mr. Wheatstone traces all these effects to the same 
source as that whence arises a curious appearance ob- 
served when a plate of metal, whose surface has been 
turned on a lathe, is viewed by candle-light. When a 
tingle candle is brought near such a plate, a line of light 
appears standing out from it, one half being above, 
and the other half below, the surface; the position and 
inclination of the line changing with the position of the 
light and the observer, but always passing through the 
centre of the plate. On closing the left eye the relief 
disappears, ana the luminoua line coincides with one of die 
diameters of the plate; on closing the right eye the line 



appears equally in the plane of the surface, but coincides 
with another diameter; on opening both eyes, it instantly 
starts into relief. The luminous line here apoken of 
results from the reflection of light from the minutelj de- 
pressed concentric circles produced by the tool in the 
operation of turning. The Professor remarks that this 
appearance must have been observed by many persons, 
but that none had thought of referring it to its cause ; 
which is exactly analogous to that of die vision of two 
inclined lines, when each is presented to a different eye 
focalized in the manner before described. 

The difficulty of effecting this focalization with exact- 
ness led Mr. Wheatstone to construct a very ingenious 
instrum^it called a stereoscope^ th^ arrangement and 
employment of which we shall describe in our next paper 
on this subject. 

"fiptken years aoo." 

Oh I (is bat ^'fifteen years ago,** 

(How the years fleet fiwt away!) 
That I heard the winds of Autumn blo#, 

As I hear their voice to-day ; 

And 8aw,~as now Ihey meet mine eye—. 

The bleak trees, stripped and bare. 
Lift up their wild arms to the sky, 

Like mourners in despair ;— 

While the leaves — like the hopes of the monme r- dea^ 

Bestrewed the withered earth ; 
And I looked on the desolate scene, and said^ 

With a sorrow akin to mirth, 

"I love the pomp of the dying year,**— . 

And gazed, as oft a child 
Hath gased, they tell us, on a bier^ 

And then, unconscious^ smiled. 

What then were the sky and the earth to me. 

In their places, foul or iair ! 
My heart was young, and I thought there would 1m 

Eternal summer there. 

But now, as life with the rolling wave 

Of each rapid year sweeps on. 
All the buoyant swell of hope, that gave 

My spirit strength, is gone. 

Like the earth and the sky, I seem to bear 

Each change the seasons bring ; 
But oh t I ne*er can hope to share 

With them another spring. 

Decay for all things l^all alas !— 

Now fifteen years have flown-« 
Reflect, as mirrored in a glass, 

An emblem of mine own* 

My spring is gone ; my summer's son 

Wears Autumn's sombred glow— 
Oh ! it was not thus my vmae had nm 

But «* fifteen years ago." J. a B. 

Thomas Cuasoir, bom in Allhallow^ Lombaid-stneti 
armourer, dwelt without Bishopgate. it happened that a 
stage-pLiyer borrowed a rusty musket, which had long lain 
leger in his shop : now though his part were comical, he 
therewith acted an unexpected tragedy, killing one of the 
standera-by, the gun casually goins" off on the stage, which 
he su|qpected not to be charged. On ! the difierence of divers 
men in the tendemeas of their consciences ; some are scarce 
touched with a wound, whilst others are wounded with a 
touch therein. This poor armourer was highly afflicted 
therewith, though done against his will, yea without his 
knowledge, in his absence, by another, out of mere chance. 
Hereupon he resolved to give ^1 his estate to pious uses : 
no sooner had he gotten a round sum, but presently he 
posted with it in his apron to the Court or Aldermen, 
and was in pain till by their direction he had settled it for 
the relief of^ the poor in hia own and other parishes, and 
disposed of some nundreds of pounds accordingly, as I am 
credibly informed by the then churchwardens of the said 
parish. Thus as he conceived himself casually (though at 
a great distance) to have occasioned the death of one, he 
was the immediate and direct cause of giving a comfortable 
living to many.->FuLLXB. 
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0}t CHfiSS. No. XX. 

Ancient Games from which Chbss is supposed 
to have been derived. 

In two former articles we investigated the powers of the 
pieces, and endeavoured to afford an easy account of the 
various methods which have been adopted for obtaining 
those numerical values which are given to the pieces In 
elementary works on chess. We propose now to inquire 
how the pieces became invested with their present powers ; 
and although our information on this subject is not very 
precise, yet it is sufficiently interesting to form part 
of the present series. 

• The Hindoo origin of chess, supported by Dr. Hyde, 
Sir William Jones, and others, was for a long time cre- 
dited, until Mr. Christie proposed to consider " whether 
it be more natural to conceive the game to have been in-* 
Tented by an effort of the mind of one person, and devisedi 
formed, and perfected at one instant of time; or whether 
it may not be considered probable, that some rude 
materials existed, which falling into the hands of inge- 
nious and able workmen^ at different periods, were 
variously fashioned by them, and united at last in th^ 
elegant structure of the modem game." We propose to 
give a brief analysis of Christie's attempt to prove <* that 
a game of pastoral origin was already in general 
use, which being expanded as to the superficies of 'its 
hoards and augmented in the number of its meth and 
varied in the properties of its pieces^ might have been 
fashioned and completed by the ingenuity of the Orien- 
tals into the modem game of chess." 

Among the ancient games of skill the one to which 
writers have referred the origin of chess is the »€TT«a, 
or the game of the pebbles, supposed to have been in- 
vented by Palamedes at the siege of Troy. From 
scattered words and phrases in various Greek writers, 
it is probable that the game was played on a board con- 
taining sixteen squares with a central space called lepa 
ypaftfiff^ the sacred barrier. The game was played by two 
persons, one being provided with five white pebbles and 
the other with five black pebbles, arranged at the begin- 
ning of the game as in the accompanying figure. Each 
p, player endeavoured to cut 

^^' ' off, inclose, or block up, 

his adversary's men. In 
Constantines Lexicon 
the "sacred barrier" is 
thus alluded to: — "The 
middle line was the 
extreme boundary be- 
yond which the men 
could not be moved, and 
this was also termed the 
sacred line; wherefore 
when either of the parties 
was driven up to this fixed line or mark in the centre of the 
board, he then moved his piece from it, saying, * I move 
my pebble from the sacredl* " The offensive moves seem 
to have had the following objects: 1, the temporary 
circumvention, where the pebble was checked between 
the Mcredand another pebble ; and ^u&s then, according to 
a law of the game, withdrawn with the expression just 
quoted; 2, the circumvention of any pebble took place 
between two hostile pebbles ; retreat being cut off, such 
pebble was then taken ; 3, each party endeavoured to 
get beyond the sacred» so as to occupy his adversary's 
half of the board» and so to crowd his game that no move 
should be left to him: the game was then finished. 

There is a game which has been pUyed all over the 
north of Europe from the remotest antiquity, which 
Christie supposes to be identical with the Greek game 
rptodwp^ and more ancient than the irfrrtia, since deposi" 
ting the pebbles seems to be more simple and primitive 
thim moving them. _The game is played on a board of 
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the IfoUowisLg 'f4»rm, and 

is kaown ia Engldsid by 

tarioiis aames^ sueh as, 

"NiMpenay Marl*" "the 

game of Morris" or 

"Nine Men's Morris" also 

FIvepenny Morris/' and 

IsMly " Meielles." Some 

writers state tiiat the game 

was iMtrodaced into this 

country by the Nonaaiv 

eonqiierorS) under the 

name of fn^rellss; and 

that 1^ word, which signifies counters^ was afterwar«s 

eormpted inlU> morais sid morrit. Others suppose the 

nastime to have derived the appellation of " Nine Men's 

MorriB" from the different coloured men being moved 

backwards and forwards as though they were dancing a 

morris. 

The scheme or board for the game is frequently 
chalked on the ground; on barn floors; on the crown of 
a hat; on the side of a pair of bellows ; upon a table ; or, 
(as we have often seen it on Salisbury Plain,) it is cut 
out in the green sward. Hence the remark of Titania 
in the Midm^mer Nighi*s Dream : 

^The nine men's nttmia is filled np with mad# 
alluding to the wet season, which had obliterated the 
rustic merolle board. 

Strutt, the historian of the Sports and Pastimes of 
the People of 'Ehglandy gives a figure of the merelle- 
table as it appeared in the fourteenth century, the lines 
of which are similar to those in figure 2;: the only differ- 
ence is, that each of the angles is marked by a black 
spot. 

The manner o£4)laying the game Js briefly thus : — two 
persons, each having nine men, different in colour or- 
form, for distinction's sake, place them alternately, one by 
one, upon the angles or spots; and the object of 
either party is to prevent his antagonist from placing 
three of his pieces so as to form a row of three, with- 
out the intervention of an opponent piece. If he 
succeed in forming a row, he takes one of his antagonist's 
pieces from any part except from a row of three which 
must not be touched if he have another piece on the board. 
Every piece that is taken is put into the central square. 
When aU the pieces are laid down, they are played back- 
wards and forwards, in any direction that the lines run, 
but they can only move from one spot to another at one 
time. He that takes all his opponent's pieces is the con- 
queror. The game is subject to slight variations in 
diflerent counties of England. In Wiltshire, if the losing 
party have his men reduced to three, they can hop and 
skip into any vacant place, in order to form a line. 
However, simple this msticgame may appear, much skill 
is required, particularly in the choice of the first places, 
so as to enable the pkyer to form the lines as perfectly 
and as quiekly as possible. 

The Oriental name for the central space (Fig. 2) is. 
equivalent to the Euelish pound ox fold ^ and Christie 
thinks it very probable that it was originally intended to 
represent something of this kind; for, as the Eastem 
shepherds amused themselves by playing with the pebbles, 
whilst they watched their foldsy they might afterwards 
have introduced the figure of the fold itself as an orna- 
ment to the board, and as a settled place for depositing 
the pebbles captured during the game. 

^om a critical examination of the Greek writers, bur 
author concludes^ that the game of the pebbles \vas 
derived from the original game of the Asiatic shepherds. 
The pastoral character of this game now became mili- 
tary-^T-th^ ceptrsjyo/c? was converted into a sacred, 
which acted as a kind of mound or barrier against 
mutual incursions. . In the course of time the game was 
modified by the use of dice as well as pebbles, and formed 
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the ancient ptmdion: the botrd wts now called this 
eU^y the pehbles dog$y and the objeet of the gamp was 
said to be to capture the city: the pieoee appear to 
have been of two colours, and one pebble being eircum- 
vented by two others of an opposite colour was captured* 
There appear to have been twelve points on each side of 
the board, and fifteen men of each colour ; but heve, as 
the conclusions of our author lead us rather to the gaiae 
of backgammon than to chess, we omit moeh e? his 
theory. 

The steps by which our author supposes the advanee 
to have been made from this primitiTO game to that <rf 
chess, (in which there \s^fir$U not a saered line^ but a 
royil line behind eaoh row of pebbles or pawns, teondfyt 
a king whose peittfon is sacred, and» Mrdfyf officers to 
attend him,) are so ^erj ingpsniooa that we quoit the 
passage at fall 1 

I have before explained, the meaning and office of the 
sacred mark in the irrrrtta; and have shown that, as the object 
of the game was to effect a circumvention of any one pebble, 
between two ol the adverse party, ao^ the sane eonld m pro- 
duced bjr fooipg a pebble mto aa intermediate station 
between Hhe Micrei and a hoetile piece* This was an 
advantage oalv to be found in the centre of the board. But 
the purpose of the sacred was not complete ; for the assist- 
ance of the sacred would often have been desirable for effect- 
ing a ciieerovention in the dietraft parte of the board. 
JUM$ aro§0 «Ae idea of making U moveable. By its power 
of co-operating with a pebble in circumventing^ it was 
already endowed with the properties of a piece ; and it was 
therefore no great stretch of innovation to raise it to the 
dignity of one, thereby giving it in form what it already 
possessed virtually. As the sidvantages of it, in its ftrst in- 
active state, had been common to both, so it was now but 
iaix that each party ahould hone a pMU endowed ae the 
Upa ypafjLfirj had been. To diatinguisn it from the rest, it 
was perhaps called the '< inviolable pebbleJ* As the central 
mark was $acred^ so was this tnofo/a^/^; and hence tlie 

custom of NBVBIl TAKINO TH8 KINO AT CUCSS. As it WOuId 

not have been prudent to expose the sacred person of this 
pebble in the front line, and the scantv dimensions of the 
board woald not allow of the pebbles being obtruded further 

rn the mriddle of the board, • place was assigned to it im 
ientreofan ADomoNAL or rrar rani. An impwfectioH 
;^et remained. The properties of the sacred were twofold,—- 
mviolabilitv^ and the power of making any pebble recede 
from it. We have onljr found a r^resentative tor its first 

Eroperty. The whole virtue of the sacred was to be called 
ito action. The inviolable pebble was the solitary occupier 
of the rear rank r-^-it was thought proper that attendants 
should be given to the ri^ht and left of it, who should share 
amongsl them the afensvoe powers of the sacrad, which it 
misfht not have been so consistent with the character of the 
first dignified pebble to assume. The power of causing to r«- 
. tircy was therefore vested in the companion of the inviolable 
piece ; and hence we liave derived the cujftom of checking. 
And with all this, ilie original object of the ntrrua was 
stiD retained, nainelv, the blockade; to which the chock- 
mate of the modem chess is certainly analogous; only thtit in 
the early game it was attempted indiscriminately upon the 
pebbles in ^nerai ; and in the improved game, the effect of 
It is exclusively directed to the most conspicuous piece. 

•^ The most important feature in this ingenious argument 
is the metamorphosis of the sacred mound, barrier, or 
temple, into a " king," endowed with the inviolability of 
the saered (that is, not subject to capture); but confer- 
ring the repelling power of the sacred on the persons o* 
certain officers or superior pebbles provided for that 
purpose. In modern chess the king has little or no re- 
pellent power; for he cannot put himself into check, while 
all the other pieces may do so- The sacred being thus 
converted into an inviolable piece, and four ofScers being 
created in order to repel attack, and guard the person of 
♦^-^ king, the central's sacred was removed, and an 
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additional line or row of points was added behind the 
common pebbles or pawns. Doubling some of these 
officers, so as to increase the number to eight, and in- 
creasing the number of single pebbles, or pawns from 
*vo to wf kt, are regarded as subsequent innovations 



The learned inquiries of our author tend to show that 
the Scythians, (the ancestors of the present Tartars,) 
oocnpying the desert tracts eastward of the Caspian, were 
the original inventors of the game from which chess has 
been produced by a regular series of improvements and 
modifications made during three thousand years: there- 
fore that the game existed long before the siege of Troy ; 
and that it thence spread westward to Greece, south- 
west to Persia, south-east to India, and east to China; 
and that in each country it received certain modifications 
and additions. 

The game was gradually introduced into Rome, and 
probably formed the Ludus Latruncutorum, The 
object of this game, and the method of playing it, were 
similar to the Wfrrcta, except that there was no sacred $ 
and that the power of checking was lost bv the abaencse 
of the central space. Hyde is of opinion that the Ludus 
Latrunculorum greatly resembled the modem draughts, 
in that the pebbles moved diagonally, made captures by 
leaping over the pebbles of the antagonist, and that they 
were crowned. Ou these points Christie is at issue witn 
Hyde, and he also objects to the interpretation of Ovid 
b^ Daines Barrington, that the pieces were shaken like 
dice instead of being moved like draught-men. 

The Chinese chess is a contest between two small 
bands of soldiers on the banks of a river: to these a 
number of pieces is added, the chief office of which is to 
defend the general, and to capture straggling opponen ts« 
The pieces and men, as in the ancient ntrraa^ have no dis- 
tinction as to form : they are flat counters of ivory, an 
inch in breadth, and a quarter of an inch in thickness, 
and are distinguishable from each other only by means 
of certain lines marked upon them. 

Christie is of opinion that the Hindoo who, thirteen 
centuries ago, is said to have invented chess, borrowed 
the ancient game from the Tartars, who were, and still 
are, the links of communication between all the nations 
of Asia, and ^ve to it some of the modifications alreadj 
alluded to. The Chinese game in which the combatants, 
five on each side, fight on the opposite banks of a sym- 
bolical river, is supposed bv our author to be a mor« 
primitive form than the Hindoo, derived from the 
Tartars, and subjected to less alteration. Mr. Davis, in 
his recent work on China, says, — «* The Chinese chess 
' differs in board, men, and moves, from that of India, and 
cannot in any way be identified with it, except as being 
a game of skill, and not of chance.'* 

It must be confessed, from melancholy experienoe, that a 
speculative acqaaintance with the rules of duty, is too com- 
patible with the violation of its dictates^ and that it is pos- 
sible for the convictions of conscience to be habitually over- 
powered by the corrupt surest ions of appetite. I'o see 
distinctly the right way, and to pursue it, are not precisely 
the same thing. Still nothing in the order of means pro- 
mises so much success as the diligent inculcation of revealed 
truth. He who is acquamted with the terrors cf the Lordy 
cannot live in tho neglect of God and religion with present^ 
any more than with future, impunity ; the path of dis- 
obedience is obstructed, if not rvadeved impassable; and 
wherever he turns his eyes he beholda the sword of Divine 
iustice stretched out to intercept his passage. Guilt will 
be appalled, conscience alarmed, and the fruits of unlawful 
gratihcation embittered to his taste.— Robebt Hall. 

Ov the neat number to whom it has been my painfiil pK>^ 

fessionsl duty to have administered in the last hours of th^ 
lives, I liave sometimes felt surprbed that so few have 
appeared reluctant to go to " the undiscovered country, from 
whose bourne no traveller returns.'* Many, we may easily 
suppose, have manifested this wililngness to. die from an im- 
patience of sufiering, or fifom tliat passive indtfierenc^ 
which is sometimes the resuH of debility and extreme bodily 
exhaustion. But I have seen those who have arrived at a 
fearless contemplation of the ftiture, from faith in the doc- 
trine which our religion teaches. Such men were not oolv 
calm and supported, but cheerful in the hour of death : 
and I never quitted such a sick chamber, without a wish 
that my hist end mighi be like thelxv,— ^r Hbubt Halforij, 
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BURAL SPORTS FOIt TRB MONTHS. 
OCTOBER. 

Bee! fitM the Inrain tfa« whirring pheasant ■pnqgm 

And mouniB exulting od triuiD{^aBt wings: 

Short is his Joy ; he feels die fiery wound, 

Flutters in btood, and panting beats the gmiad. 

A h ! what aTStl his glee^, varying dyes, 

His purple crest, and scarlel^circled eyes, 

The vivid green his shiuing plumes onfbld, 

His pamtcd wmga, iad hreaat that fiauMS irifli goUl~BiVS» 

Our tables are supplied with a "f^rj delicate article of 
food by means of the sport for whieb this month ia dis* 
tinguisbed. Pheasant-shooting commeneei ea the I si 
of October, and these birds, which are no lees remark- 
able, for the elegance of their forms than for the beauty 
of their plumage, are also highly prised in an econo« 
mical point of view in all the countries where they are 
found. As an ornament to parks and thickets they are 
unrivalled among British or naturalised species, and in 
the rich and glowing colours of their plumage they seem 
to belong to another and a more brilliant clime. 

Pheasants are in general shy and solitary hirds, fre- 
quenting the thickest coverts. Spaniels are therefore 
usually employed by the pheasant-shooter, and are re* 
quired to be strong, short on the legs; and courageous; 
since the thickness of the coverts will oppose, and some- 
times overpower any but the strongest and best-made 
do s. Pointers, beagles, and even terriers, are also used 
in this sport, but the nature of the locality will best 
determine the sort of dogs to be employed. Pheasant^ 
shooters, in general, assemble early, and after searching 
the stubbles of wheat, barley, and bean-fields, proceed to 
the neighbouring woods. A foggy day is not deemed 
unfavourable to the sport, for pheasants are apt to 
wander from their close retreats in such weather, while 
in bright sunshine they keep mostly to the depth of the 
woods. They are often spoken of as birds of easy con- 
quest, on account of their size and the slowness of their 
flight, and they have even been called stupid, because 
when roused, one of them will often perch on a tree, and 
have its attention so riveted on the dogs as to allow the 
sportsman to approach very near. The old birds, how- 
ever, have been observed to have recourse to various 
stratagems, before they have been compelled to take 
wing, and when they rise, the whirring noise they make 
with their wings, and the disturbance of the leaves, 
through which they* are making their way, is so startling 
to the inexperienced haud, that many a young sporUman 
finds his first attempts at pheasant-shooting far less easy 
of accomplishment than he had been led to expect. In 
October the trees are so full of foliage, that it is a diffi- 
cult and wearisome task to beat the woods for {Pleasants, 
in addition to which the birds, often rise without being 
seen, and when seen and phei, they are frequently lost, 
or the search after them occupies a considerable time. 
Shooters therefore endeavour to meet with them in 
potatoe or taivip-fields, deep stubbles, and rushy fields, 
near covers, hut especially under hedges, holly-trees, or 
in coppices, where they are generally pointed by the dogs, 
and the greater part of them being young birds, they are 
easily killed. November is considered by many sports- 
men as the month in which pheasant-shooting is to be 
had in perfection. The leaves have tibea fallen from the 
trees, and no longer obstruct the view of the rising bird, 
the pathways m the woods are more easily tmversed, and 
the birds themselves are full grown, and in better con- 
dition than during the preceding month. Bot these ad'> 
vantages may be looked on as in some measure counter* 
balanced by the increased wariness of the birds, and 
their comparative scarcity after the earlier shootmgs have 
thinned their numbers, and have taught those that re- 
main to fiee the report of the destructive gun. 

It is only on partieniar oecasuMU that sportsmen hi- 
tentionally destroy the he n »*p hc Mnrtb U Pfk to m happens 



thai the kens beoonw too nwaerone, and as thty art 
easily distinguished from the male birds, they are gene* 
rally spared. A eonventional understanding was for-' 
merly entered into, that a fine of half-a-gutnea should ho 
pdd to the keeper of the manor whenever a hen-pheaaans 
was killed. This is frequently evaded, bat la nevertba^ 
less a wise regulation. It is thus noticed by Um poet 
Pye:-^ 

Bat when the hen to thy discerning view, 
Her sable pinion spreads, of duskier htie. 
The attendant ke^per^B prudent warning hear. 
And spare the ofispring of (he future year \ 
Elaa shall theyfM, whloh onstom laid of old* 
Avenge bar skuightar by ihe forfoii gold« 

The Common Pheasant {FkoBkinius Cdichieui, Lrwir.,) 
is considered as the type of the gcuiM Phasitinmf and 

though not originally British is completely naturalized 
in our country, and adapts itself with facility to our cU« 
mate, as it does to that of most other temperate regions 
of the earth where it has been introduoed. 

It seems generally admitted thai the pheasant wai 
originally brought from the banks oi a celebrated river in 
Asia Minor. This river is in ancient Colchis, and was 
once of so much importance that many towns were 
erected on its banks, and one hundred and twenty bridges 
crossed its waters, in different parts of its eourso. Its 
ancient name was PhasiSi but it is now called the p€Uff 
and sometimes the JRion: the Russians are now entirely 
in possession of its navigation. The ancient Greeks, we 
sre told, in ascending this stream were attracted by the 
beauty of the birds which they saw in great numbers on 
its banks, and soon secured to themselves this valuable 
addition to their luxuries. Thus pheasants were rapidly 
introduced to the southern countries of Europe, and 
generally mc.de part of the expensive and superabundant 
repasts of the ancients. Heliogabalus, in his ostentations 
folly, is said to have fed the lions in his menagerie with 
these birds. The banks of the Phasts are still, as in 
ancient times, remarkable for the number of fine phea- 
sants to be seen there. Th^ name of these birds, as it 
is evident, is derived from that of the river: in Italy thay 
are called Panano^ in France, Faisan. The time m 
their introduction into Great Britain is uncertain* In tfao 
time of our first Edward the price of a pheasant waa 
four-pence, hut we must remember the superior value of 
mcsaey in those days, and also the rate at which other 
provisions were sold. For instance, — during the same 
reign we find that wheat was sold at one shilling and 
eight- pence the quarter. A receipt ** for to boile Fesani " 
is also found in a book stated to have been compiled 
by the master-cook of Richard the Second, and shk 
proves the bird to have been known as eariy as 1391* 

The accurate description of the common pheasant by 
Bewick need only be compared with the reality, to prove 
its faithfiiloess. According to this Naturalist the bird 
is two feet eleven inches in length. The bill is of a pala 
horn colour; the nostrils are hid tmder an arched cover- 
ing; eyes yellow, and surrounded by a space, in appear- 
ance like scarlet cloth, finely spotted with black ; imme- 
diately under each eye is a patch of short feathers of a 
dark glossy purple; the upper parts of the head and 
neck are deep pui^le, varying to glossy green or blue ; 
lower parts of the neck and the breast reddish chestnut, 
with black indented edges ; the sides and lower part of the 
breast the same, with pretty large tips of black to each 
feather, which in different lights vary to a glossy purple; 
the under parts, of the body are dusky ; the back and 
scapulars beautifully variegated with black and whiter or 
cream-colour speckled with black, and mixed with deep 
orange, all the feathers edged with black; on the lower 
part of the back is a mixture of green ; the quills are 
dusky, freckled with white ; the two middle feathers of 
the tail are about twenty inches long, the shortest on 
each side less than ^ve^ of a reddish brown marked with 
transverse bars of black* legs du8ky» with a short blunt 
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spur on each, but in some old birds the spurs are as 
sharp as needles; between the toes there is a strong 
meid^lBaiKRr. llie Iferoftle is kss^^and does not exhibit 
thlit Yariaty^^and fc-illian^y of . plui]iag;e which mark the 
male ; the general, colours we light and dark browui 
mixed with black, the breast and belly finely freckled 
with small black spots on a light ^pusd ; tne tail is 
short, and barred with black somewhat like that of the 
male ; the space round the eye is covered with feathers. 

The conunon pheasant is the only one 'of its kind 
which has multiplied freely in our island. The beauti- 
ful natives of China, the golden and silver pheasant, are 
confined to parks and aviaries. The hen pheasant makes 
her nest on the ground, and lays from twelve to fifteen 
olive-coloured eggs, which are smaller than those of the 
domestic hen. The incubation lasts about three weeks ; 
at the expiration of which time the young break the 
shell, and follow their mother like chickens. 

The eggs are sometimes destroyed in mowing the 
^rlover near the woods which pheasants frequent, 
and of those which are hatched it is reckoned that 
one-third never attain their full growth, for many 
die in their first moulting, and numbers more in a dis- 
order of the trachea, commonly called ** gapes." This 
disease is occasioned by an intestinal worm, which 
adheres to the inner surface of the wind-pipe, and causes 
death by suffocation, sometiines arising from inflammation 
of the part, sometimes by actual obstruction. Fumiga- 
tion by tobacco, when carefully employed, has been 
found to cure this disorder, but a simpler means of cure 
in the case of domestic poultry, amongst whom the 
disease is common, is to put a pinch of common salt far 
back in the mouth of the bird so as to reach the upper 
part of the trachea. 

These birds have always shown a remarkable timidity 
and indisposition to become domesticated like other gal- 
linaceous poultry. Mr. Waterlow has the following 
remarks on this subject : 

Notwithstanding the proximity of the pheasant to the 
nature of the bani-door fowl, still it has that within it, 
which bafHes every attempt on our part to render its domes- 
tication complete. What I allude to is a most singular 
innate timidity, which never fisiils to .show itself on the 
sudden abrupt appearance of an object. I spent some 
months in trying to overcome thb timorous propensity in 
the pheasant, but I failed completely in the attempt. The 
young birds which had been hatched under a domestic hen 
soon became very tame, and would even receive food from 
the hand, when it was offered cautiously to them. They 
would fly up to the window and feed in company with the 
common poultry. But if any body approached them 
unawares, ofi^ they went to the nearest cover with surprising 
velocity. They remained in it till all was quiet, and then 
relumed with their usual confidence. Two of them lost 
their Uves in the water by the unexpected appearance of a 
pointer, while the barn-door fowls seemed scarcely to notice 
the appearance. The rest took finally to the woods at the 
commencement of the breeding season* 

Yet when pheasants are in^he constant habit of being 
attended in the covers by a keeper, they attend to his 
whistle and come in flocks to be fed ; but this is during 
severe weather and when they are pressed by a scarcity 
of food. 

Pheasants are very general feeders : blackberries, sloes, 
haws, grain, seeds, and tender leaves are eaten by them, 
together with a great number of insects. The hen bird 
when kept in confinement will lay many eggs, but does 
not dispose them properly in a nest or sit upon them. 
The eggs are therefore generally placed under a common 
hen, and when they are hatched the young are reared in 
the following manner. During the first month their 
food consists of hard boiled eggs, crumbs of bread, and 
lettuce leaves, well mixed, with an addition of the eggs 
of meadow-ants. This food must be given frequently 
and in small quantities. Every kind of moisture is 
hurtful to them at this early age, and it is therefore 
necessary to keep them without water, and never to let 



them, go abroad until the dew is dried up. The place in 
which they are kept, must be very clean, and they nhould 
be taken in before sunset. In the second month they 
may receive more substantial food, such as wheat» barley, 
ground beans^ and a variety of small insects, with the 
egg^ of wood-ants They must now have access to 
small heaps of fine sand, or of dry earth, that they may 
rid themselves of the vermin with which they beg^n to 
be infected. Clean water must also be given to them 
frequently. In the third month the young birds mav be 
carried, with the crib, into the fields, if possible where 
there is white clover, the seeds of which are found to 
strengthen them and forward their growth. They must 
at first be fed in the field with their usual food, but the 
quantity may be daily diminished, so that they may learn 
to depend more and more upon their own resources, and 
become better acquainted with the country. After a 
time they will grow as wild as those bred in the woods, 
and will no longer require to be provided for by those 
who took the trouble to rear them. 

It has been found easier to collect pheasants together 
on an estate, than to keep them there, when collected. 
They often leave the place where they have been bred 
in search of food that is congenial to them: on this 
account it is found necessary to supply the covers with 
a variety of food, and to take care that water is also at 
hand. Mr. Yarrell mentions a mode of inducing them 
to stay at home which is occasionally adopted, t. e sowing 
in summer, beans, peas, and buckwheat mixed together, 
and allowing the whole crop to remain standing on the 
ground. For winter feeding, cart-loads of raw potatoes 
arc occasionally driven into the covers and scattered 
about by hand. 

We cannot close our notices of the pheasant without 
mentioning the rare species of this genus of which a 
specimen was exhibited some few years ago in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, Regent s Park. It is a native of some 
parts of the Chinese Empire, but is very rare in Pekin. 
The specimen alluded to 'was found on the snowy 
mountains of Surina^r, and was called Doomdurour 
or Long Tail. It was a most beautiful bird, and the 
tail-feathers were of the extraordinary length of five 
feet six inches. This species is called, from me name of 
the gentleman who first introduced it into Europe, 
" Reeves a Pheasant*^ 
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Perhaps in no trade has the division of labour been suo- 
cessfully carried to so gpreat an extent as in that of watch- 
making. In an exammation before a committee of the 
House of Commons, it was stated that there are a hundred 
and two distinct branches of this art, to each of which a 
boy may be apprenticed. — G. Poulett Scropb. 
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THE HOUSES OF ALL NATIONS. IL 




OLD ENGLISH MANOR HOUSE. 



On a former occasion, ^Vol. XV., p. 33,) we presented a 
brief view of the rude nabitations of mankind, and stated 
that the transition from these to the comforts of a modem 
house Ti'as by no means abrupt; that a wide interval existed 
between them, which could only be filled up by tracing the 
progress of civilization in various countries through succes- 
sive ages. A portion of this great and important subject, 
including Architecture, has already occupied three Sup- 
plements, (Vol. XVI., pp. 121, 209, and 249,) and we now 
propose to conclude with a few rough sketches of the houses 
of those nations which have made considerable advances in 
the arts of life. 

It will be necessary to remark, that our object does not 
include a description of temples, churches, prisons, public 
offices, hospital^ &c. ; but the homes, the domestic arrange- 
ments, of tlie middle classes of societpr. As the exhibition of 
architectural taste is more displayed in what are called public 
buildings than in private houses, we shall not find it neces- 
sary to dwell at much length on architectural details ; but 
shiul chiefly direct our attention to those arrangements by 
which the domestic comfort of the interior, rather than the 
beauty of the exterior, b secured. Roy al palaces will not 
occupy much of our attention, for it is well known that 
such edifices partake less of the peculiar character of the 
people, than do dwellings of more humble pretensions. The 
palaces of the sovereigns of Europe, whatever differences 
they may present in external architecture or in dimensions, 
ver3r much resemble each other in the coetly decorations of 
the interior. 
Vol. XIX. 



1. Houses of the Anchotts* 

The nature of the details which the ancient classical 
writers have handed down to us, is not such as to give us 
much insio^ht into their dwellings and domestic arrange- 
ments. \\^rs and tumults, ambitious projects, and contests 
for civil power, were nnhappily so prevalent, that the 
^* homes" of the ancients are but sparingly alluded to, and 
that in such form as little enables us to form a clear con- 
ception of them. There were, however, some distinguished 
men who did not disdain to leave on record something which 
would diew us what their dwellings were. Among this 
number was Pliny the younger, whose letters on various 
subjects, and to various persons, have been handed down. 
Pliny has left a singularly minute description of his sum- 
mer villa in Tuscany. It is too long to present verbatim, 
but as it is of importance, in illustrating the arrangement 
of the house of a Koman gentleman, we will give a portion 
of it. 

"My villa is so advantageously situated, that it com- 
mands a full view of all the country round ; yet you 
approach it by so insensible a rise, that you find yourself 
upon an eminence, without perceiving you ascended. The 
exposition of the principal front of the house is fiill south, 
and seems to invite the afternoon's sun in summer (but 
somewhat earlier in winter) into a spacious and well pro- 
portioned portico, consistinf of several members, particularly 
a porch built in the ancient maimer. In the m>nt of the 
portico is a sort of temoei embellished with various fignros, 
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and bounded with a box hedge. At the extremity of this 
portico stands a grand dining-room, whl^ op^s upon one 
end of t)f^ teitacH^ and tueh pait* of the house which 
piojeci fbrword, together with tb* woods Inclosing the 
a4JacMit hippodrome. Almost opposite to the oentrc of the 
portico, stands a square edifice, wiiicli encompasses a small 
area, shaded b^ four plane trees, in the midst of which a 
fount>iin rises, from whence the water, running oter the 
edges of a marble basin, gently refreshes the surrounding 
plane trees, and the verdure underneath them. This 
apartoaeut eonsiste of a bed-chamber, secured from every 
kind of noise, and which the light itself cannot penetrate ; 
together with a common dining-room, which I use when I 
have none but intimate friends with me. A second portico 
looks upon this little area, and has the same prospect with 
tlie former I just now described. There is, besides, another 
room, which, hein^ situated close to the nearest plane tree, 
enjoys a constant sliade and verdure : its sides are incrusted 
half way with carved marble ; and from thence to tlie 
ceilina; a foliage is painted with liirds intermixed among the 
brancnes, which bus an effect altogether as agreeable as that 
of the carving ; at the basis, a little fountain, playing through 
several small pipes into a vase, produces a most pleasing 
murmur. 

" Fr<mi a corner of this portico you enter into a very 
spacious cliamber, oup««ite to the grand dluing-room, which, 
jrom some of its windtiws, has a view of the terrace, and 
from others, of the meadow ; as those in the front look 
upon a cascade, which enteftilns at once both the eye and 
the ear ; for the water, doalung ftrom a ffi'eat height, foams 
over the marl>le liasin tliat reo«>ivea it bilow. This room is 
extremely wann in winter, being much exnosed to the sun ; 
and In a cloudy day tlie heat of all adjoining stove rerv 
well supplies his abeor-ce. From hence you uass throufi^n 
a spacious and pleasant undmtini room, into the ooid batn- 
room. In which is a kt^ tfloomy nath : but If you are dis- 
posod to swim more at urve, of in wiurmef water, in the 
middle of the ait a is a wia« basin for thit puriiose, and 
ne ir it a reservoir ^in wh noe you may be aunplled with 
cohl water to br.ice yi)Ui*self agam, if you should perceive 
yon are too much relaxed by the warm. Contiguous to 
the cold bath Is another of a moderate dt3|free of heat, which 
enjoys the kindly warmth of the sun, but DaI so intensely 
as that of the h(»t bath, which brojrcts farther* This last 
consists of three divisions each of different d^pgrves of heat: 
the tw9 former lie entirely open to the mn } the latter, 
t1lou^h not so much exposed to its niya, reeelvee an e<|ual 
share of its light. Over the undressii^ room is Imlli the 
tennis court, which, by means of particular cirelee, admits 
of different kind of gaiaea. Not far from the halhs is the 
staircase leading to Uie ineloeea portleo^ after you have 
first passed through three a|Mrtments. « « « • « . At 
one end of the inclosed portico, and, indeea, token off firom 
it, is a chamber tbat looks upon the liippodrome, the vine- 
yard, and the mountains. Adjoining is a room which has 
a fiill ex()Osure to the sun, especially in winter; and 
from whence runs an apartmeni that connects the hippo- 
drome with tlie house. On the side of the house rises an 
inclosed summer portico, which has not only a prospect of 
the vineyards but seems almost contiguous to thtm. From 
the middle of this portico you enter a diuing-roora, cooled 
by the salutsiry breezes from the Apennine valleys ; from 
the windows in the back front, which are extremely large, 
there is a prospect of the vineyards ; you have also another 
view of them from the foldim; doors, through the summer 
portico. Alonv: tliat side of this dining-room, where there 
are no windows, runs a private stairciwe for the greater 
convenience of serving at entertainments. At the further 
end is a cliamf>er, from whence the eye is pleased with a 
riew of the vineyai-d and of the portico, underneath this 
room is an inclosed portico, somewhat resembling a grotto, 
which, enjoying in the midst of the summer heats its own 
natural coolness, neither admits nor wants the refreshment 
of external breezes. After you have passed both these 
porticoes, at the end of the dining-room stands a third, 
which, as the day is more or less advanced, serves either for 
winter or summer use. It leads to two different apartments, 
one containing four cliambers, the other three ; each enjoy- 
ing, by turns, both sun and shade." 

In another vilUi which Pliny had a few miles from Rome, 
the entrance was through a portico into a central court, and 
from thence another passage led into a large hall : on every ( 
side of this wall were either windows or dooi's leading to 
various apartments. On one side of the hall was a large 
iarnily room and an^other which Pliny used as his library and 



study, together with a bed-room, and enti'snces ia rooms 
belonging to the slaves o^seryaivts. On tlve otfiUF^side of 
the hall vrete doors leading to the naths and idatijr otiier 
l^artmentdi 

The excavations which have been made at t^ompeli sliew 
that the Roman dwellings were often very considei-a' le lu 
extent, and provided with numerous offices and outliour4.-«w 
Baths were by no tnsaas an unusual adjunct to a houi»e, auid 
some of them were constructed with gi-eat ingenuity, so as 
to afford a supply of hot, warm, and cold water, to tlie dif- 
ferent rooms appropriated aa hath-roosks. This custom, of 
providing baths for frequent use, was carried to an e;x:teiit 
that we cannot properly appreciate in England. Our liuimd 
climate affords us but little means of estimating the exqui- 
site luxury which a bath affords to dwellers in \vu>i*iji 
countries, where the powerful heat of the sun durini; the 
day would enervate tne body, if not ret'reslied by a txitii. 
As there was a great similarity among the dwellings of the 
ancients, a short description m^iU suflice. Amongst tlie «Je \V5, 
Greeks, and Romans, houses were ilat at the toj), so that 
persons might walk upon them ; and usually had stairs ou 
the outside, by which they might ascend and descend with- 
out coming into the house. Each house, in fact, was* so 
laid out tliat it inclosed a quadrangular area or court ; tlus 
court was exposed to the weather, and being open to the 
sky, gave light to the house. This was the place \\ Jiere 
company was received, and for that purpose it was covered 
witlt mats or carpets for their better aceommo ation. It 
was paved with marble or other materials, according to the 
owner's abilitv, and provided with an awning of ciotli or 
vellum to shelter them from the heat and vicissitudes of 
the weather. This part of their housei, called hy the 
liomans implutfium or fava tBdium^ was provided with 
channels to carry off the watet ii!to the common sewers. 
The top of the house was leralg and covered with a struug 
plaster by way of terrace. 

2. Houses o* BieOtAjrfi. 

We shall now direct oilf attentloil to modem times, and 
take a nipid glance at th# tnest striking dlfferencefl that 
exist between the dwellings Of ditfereni countries. We 
shall begin with our own Country, as H will enable us 
better to understand the conatrvctloii (d Otfaera. 

By dwelling in a bouse suttuunded by other similar 
house^ we are not unlikely 10 Ibnet altogether what aro 
its ptincipal fiMtares as c«lll|«rei with those of other 
countries :— there is no lack of Instances In which extreme 
ftuniliarity with a subject Induces a sort of ignonk..ce of 
it. Let us then examine the dwelling 9i an Kngtishmen 
in moderate circumstances. In the first place we find 
that, — unlike the houses eC old,«-4hcre is no central court 
surrounded bv buildings : ground is too valuable to allow 
space for such a form of houses. The roof is not tlat : 
our rainy climate presents us with but few inducements to 
visit the house-top. The windows are not concealed fiom 
without, aiid made to open into the central court : jealousy 
and suspicion are not English characteristics in the^e 
matters. If we were to go on, step by step, making com- 
narisons thus between an English house andan Oriental one, 
(for the latter at the present day very much resemble what 
the houses of the ancients used to be') wc should find that 
those differences are not the result of mere caprice, but 
havs a foundation in the habits of the people, the extent of 
room compared with the number of inhabitants, or the 
climate of the country. 

A modem London private house is generally built of 
brick, and has fmir or five distinct stories, wiUi one stair- 
case common to them alL These houses are not detached, 
bnt, from the value of land, are built adjoining one 
another; sometimes thirty or forty without any inter- 
ruption. In the outskirts of London, where land is not 
Suite so valuable, the wealthy citizen builds his villa» 
etached from others of a similar kind, and surrounded by a 
little garden. These are often made to assume souiething 
like the appearance of cottages, — and ♦* Rose Cottage," — 
« Lavender Cottage,"— " Pleaisant Retreat," &c., written up 
at the gate, indicates that the owner wishes to coujbider 
himself in the country. It must be owned that in many 
instances there is a good deal of the " pride of humility" 
in these mock cottages ; although in others, much taste and 
good arrangements are displayed. 

The superior classes of shops in our large towns do not 
greatly differ from private houses, for all except the groiiud- 
Aoor is arranged aa in a private house. The commercial 
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e8UT)1l8!iTnenis connected with wTioIesale trade are altogfether 
different buildings. The domestic rooms are few in number^ 
and principally devoted to the junior partners of a firm* 
for it is one of the points of ambition in a wholesale trader 
to have a country house (or cottage) to retire to when the 
business of the dav is concluded. Such is the case to a 
remarkable extent m the city of London : foreigners would 
be surprised, did they know now few wealthy families have 
tiieir nome, — their living and sleeping rooms, — wiuiin the 
boundaries of the city. 

When we leave the busy scenes of our preat towns and 
extend our view to the country, we fina every kind of 
dwelling, from the palace-like Chatsworth downward, 
Sncludini* the manor house of the** country squire,'*— the 
newly sjmng-up country house of the merchant, — and the 
substantial and old English dwelling of the farmer. In 
Loudon's EncyclopcgtHa of Cottage Architecture is given a 
heau i€kal of an English countr}' house, — that is, a detailed 
description of a country residence for an Enjjlish gentleman, 
comprising the principal features which distmc[uish the best 
kind of country villas in this country. We cannot do 
better, perhaps, "than give an outline of this description, — 
premising, tnat the house is not so much the palatial 
mansion of a peer, as the villa or mansion house of a 
** country gentleman.'* 

The style of such a villa is the ** old English," as being 
more picturesque and ornamental,— as according best with 
rural scenery,— and as admitting of any form most suitable 
for the various offices and servants' apartments :~the 
Grecian style, adopted under such circumstances, would he 
an application of architectural rules to purposes for which 
they were not intended. The villa is tnerefore in the 
Elizabeth style, and the ground-plan somewhat in the foi-m 
of the letter U. The front presents a centre and two pro- 
jecting wings : the centre containing the hall and dining- 
room, with a gallery and staircase behind them. One wing 
is occupied by the drawing-room and library, with a saloon 
between them. The other wing contains a sitting room, 
and offices for the upper servants ; the inferior oflfices being 
in the basement, or m a distinct part of the buildmg. The 
principal front is ornamented : lu the centre is a porch of 
two stories ; and the wall on each side (broken into com* 
partments by pilasters, &c.) contains large muUloned 
windows ; with a battlement or parapet at the top, decorated 
with busts, urns, heraldic ornaments, &c. Each end of 
the projecting wings presents a bay window, square or 
semicircular m form, with balustrade or stone covering 
al)ove. The high and steep roof is decked with chimnevs 
of various forms and heights ; and in the centre is tfie 
tower over the grand stairctise ; its cupola roof teiminating 
in a rich lantern, and supporting a weathercock or dwarf 
spire. — The four distinguishing features of this exterior are, 
the projecting wings, the high roof, the numerous chimneys, 
and the lofty staircase tower. — Outside one of the wings of 
the house is a terrace, with a handsome balustrade, and 
an entrance is gained to this terrace by a door from the 
saloon. 

The porch of the house is raised a step or two, and Is 
ornamented in its principal parts^ and contains seats for 
servants, &c. From the porch we proceed to the entrance 
hall, which corresponds in style with the size of the building, 
and is more lofty in English than in Grecian forms of villa. 
The hall looks as if meant for something more than the 
mere entrance to the house ; for in the old English times, 
when the Baron was surrounded by his retainers, the h;Ul 
was the apartment in which all dined,— high and low. The 
hall is furnished with old oak chairs ana benches, a high 
table across £he upper end, and other tables in other positions 
round the sides ot the hall. This is the place, too, for the 
armour, the defensive arms, the hunting implements, the 
bows and arrows, the fishing tackle, the stags' horns and 
other tropliies of the chase. The floor is of stone, not 
covered oy any carpet : nnd the room is warmed either 
by hot air (a modem invention), or by heaping logs of wood 
on the large open fire-place at one side of the hall. From 
this hall there is a grand entrance to the principal apai-t- 
ments, and a humbler one to the servants' offices. 

From the hall we proceed to the gallery beyond it. 
This gallery is a kind of passage leading to the principal 
apartments. On one side it leads to the saloon, dining-room, 
&c. : on another to the servants' offices: and in another to 
the grand staircase. The saloon is a sort of vestibule to the 
living rooms, having on one side a door leading to the 
dining-room, on another a door leading to the drawing-room, 
on another windows which open on to the terrace and gar- 



den. The saloon le often med as a music room, and h 
therefore arranged appropriately, in being nearly divested 
of furniture : indeed if it were not so employed, its general 
use is not of a kind to render much frimiture necessary. 

The drawing-room is the mott elegant apartment in the 
house, as mav be expected fVom the mode in which it is 
employed, 'this room is of noble proportions, and ha3& bay 
or projecting window at one end : tnere are also windows 
on one of the other sides, looking out into the terrace and 
garden, and opposite these windows is the fire-place. Tho 
celling is of lace-work stnooo, interspersed with shields of 
the family arms. This room contains such of the best piG** 
tares belonging to the family as may be of small size. In 
the pier between the windows is a large looking-glass, reaoh*> 
ing nearly to the ceiling. 

rrom the drawing-room we proceed across the saloon to 
the library, the general arrangement of which is more sombrt 
and sedate than that of the drawinv-roon), but the size of 
the rooms is nearly equal. The walls are of course chiefl;^ 
occupied by cases for books, maps, &c., and those parts 
which are not so occupied are painted or papered of eom* 
subdued colour, so as not to give a gaudy effect to a room 
devoted to study. A pair of globes, reading-desks, library 
table, hcy are arranged in this room. Such a room is a 
general place of reception for gentlemen dnring the earlier 
hours of the day. 

The dining-room is sitnated near the hall. The walla ait 
of old oak wainscot, and are nearly covered with pjctarei^ 
this being the chief depository of the family pictures^ iml«» 
a gallery be kept for their reception. The lawe flre-placB 
is provided with ** do^ " for the reception of the logs used 
as fuel. The tables, sideboards, cellarets, ** dumb-waiteie,** 
&c., necessary to such an apartment, we need not descant 
upon. Except in very large houses, the dining-room is gene« 
rally the breakfast room for the family. 

The private study is a room differing from the library in 
this, that although both are intended lor study or business, 
the libraiy is open to the ladlfts as well ns tlie gentlemen, 
whereas the study is the room in which the "squire" trans- 
acts his various affiiirs with steward, bailiflP, &c,, &c. 

These are the principal apartments on the ground-floor; 
we will therefore proceed up stairs. The staircase is an im- 
portant part of an old English house. The steps are either 
of stone or of polished oak, and the balustrades and mils are 
of curved oak. The staircase is lighted by a large mullioned 
window, filled with stained glass. This staircase leads up 
to the bed-rooms of the principal members of the family. 
A house of some pretension will often have a ** state " bed- 
chamber, devoted especially to the use of such visitors 
as may be of consequence. This "state" room is fur- 
nished in a somewhat costly style, and is accompanied by 
two dressing-rooms. The other bed-rooms have one dress- 
ing room each attiiched to them. 

The servants' bed-rooms are on the highest floor, and ar^ 
approached by a 8ei)arate staircase from another part of the 
house. The stiilrs are in connexion below with the house- 
keeper's room, the kitchen, and all the various offices appro- 
priated to the duties and employments of the servants. 
These we need not describe in detail, but as an example of 
a kitchen fit for a larse house, we ipay quote the following 
from the work last alluded to : — ** I remember to have seen 
a kitchen, at a house in Warwickshire, which struck me 
particularly. The kitchen, scullery, larder, 5rc., formed a 
range of building on one side of the kitchen couii, separate 
from the house, but there was a covered way between them 
The building was of two stories, the kitchen occupying the 
centre. It was a laiye lofty roona, of good proportions, as 
high as two stories of tlie building. You entered it at one 
end, by large folding doors, from a passage through the 
building: at the opposite end was the fire-place, with a screen 
before it, on one side of which was the door to the scullery 
and bakehouse, on the other side a range of set coppers of 
different sizes. On one side of the room wore two rows of 
windows, and under the lower row a range of charcoal 
stoves and hot plates, the latter to keep tilings warm. The 
other side had only the upper row of windows, and against 
the wail was a dresser, above which the copper cooking 
utensils, &c., were ranged in a very ornamental way. A 
long table was in the centre of the room, and over the door 
a dial clock. The ceiling had a very handsome coniice, and 
a boss in the ccntrct from which hung a brass lamp. Oppo- 
site the entrance-door another door admitted you to a pas- 
sage, on one side of which were the larders, on the other, 
salting-rooms, &c., and $,i the end a staircase led to the 
cook's apartments over," Such a kitchen is, however, of 
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rather a higher standard than would he required for an 
English country house. 

The reader will understand that the above b not so much 
a description of a house actually existing as a means of con^ 
Teying a general idea of most of our country villas. 

If we visit our northern neighbours we shall not find a 
very striking distinction between their houses and those of 
the English. Indeed, so much are the habits and tastes of 
the wealthy classes in England, Scotland, and Ireland be- 
coming assimilated by constant intercourse that their dwel- 
lings bear a very close resemblance to one another. We 
may, however, observe that one characterbtic feature of the 
houses at Edinburgh is the enormous height to which they 
ore built. No private houses are to be seen in London 
equal m height to many at Edinbuigh, which extend some- 
times to seven or eight stories, or " flats." These very lofty 
houses are, however, more prevalent in the trading parts of 
the city than in that part occupied by the genteel inhabit- 
ants. It is worthy of a nassing remark that Scotland does not 
eontain so many middle-class houses as England, — not so 
many manor-houses of moderately wealthy landowners, nor 
houses of retired tradesmen, nor substantial farm-buildings. 
This arises, not from any inferiority in the wealth or clia- 
lacter of tne people, but from the events of her history. 
It is not yet one hundred years since Scotland was a scene 
of leb^on and anarchy, — ^highlander despising lowlander, 
because the former had not yet learned to i^preciate the 
advantages of social comfort, as enjoyed in the lowlands, 
and in uogland. But dnoe that period an unprecedentedly 
rapid progress has been made in every part of Scotland^ and 
]ier houses, as well as the spirit of her institutions, are bo- 
ooming more and more like those of England. In Ireland, 
too^ many circumstances have retarded the increase of a 
daw of innabitants between the very rich and the very poor. 

3. Houses ov Fbancb, Switzerland, and Gerhant. 

We must cross the Channel, to visit the houses of our 
Beighbours, the Fi'ench. These are generally speaking 
Ivger than the houses of English persons of equal rank. 
JBut tl^ is partly accounted for by the different way hi 
vhlch the house is parcelled out. In Enj^land a respectable 
iJNaUy will occupy a house of moderate size to themselves. 
In France thev would occupy a portion of a very large 
hooser Each floor contains a suite of rooms, and a house 
often «>ntalBS as many respectable families as there are 
floors. We are here speaking not so much of large man- 
•iona as of req>eotable private houses. 

In Paris» the large mansions ffeneraUy obtain the name 
of hot^^ a term which we apply to the highest class of 
houses tor public accommodation. Mr. Cooper, in his 
Bmdence in Fnmee, has given some details respecting 
these Parisian mansions* He says, — " The private hoteli 
are ewn more numerous than the nrivate garaens, land not 
alwajrs having been attainable. Of course these buUdinga 
vary in size and magnificence, according to the riuik and 
fortune of those who caused them to w constracted ; but 
the veiy smallest are usually of greater dimensions than 
our (American) largest town-houses; though we have a 
finish in numy of tlie minor articles, such as the hinges, 
locks, and the wood-work in general, and, latterly, in 
marbles, that is somewhat uncommon, even in the best 
houses of France ; when the question, however, is of magni- 
fieence, we can lay no claim to it, for want of arrangement, 
mi^itade, and space." The hotels bear the names of their 
owners. The higher classes of the nobility were accujBtomed 
to build a smaller hotel near the principal structure, which 
was inhabited by the inferior branches of the family, and 
sometimes by fiivoured dependents, — ^this is called the 
ftUt Mtel, Our first apartments were in one of these petite 
liotdst, which had once belonged to the &mily of Montmo- 
renci. The great hotel, which johied it, was inhabited, and 
I believe owned, by an American, who had reversed the 
usual order of things by coming to Europe to seek his for- 
tune. Our next abode was the Hotel Joumiliac, in a small 
garden of a remote part of the Faubourg St. Germain. 
This was a hotel of the smaller sizeu and our apartments 
were chiefly on the second floor, or in what is called the 
third storv in America, where we had six rooms besides the 
offic^. Our saloon, dining-room, &c., had formerly been 
the bed-chamber, dressing-rooom, and ante-chamber of 
Madame la Marquise, and gave one a very respectful ophiion 
of the state of a woman of quality, of a secondary class, 
though I believe that this family, too, was highly allied. 
Wo 4re xiQw in a small hotel in the Bae St. Pominiqae, 



where in some respects we are better lodged than erer, 
though compelled to occupy three floors. Here the saloon 
is nearly thirty feet in length, and seventeen high. It is 
panelled in wood, and above all the doors, of which, real 
and fidse, there are six, are allegories painted on canvas, and 
inclosed in wrought gUded frames. Four large mirrors are 
fixtures, and the windows ore vast, and descend to the floor. 
The dining-room, which opens on a garden, is of the same 
size, but even loftier*" 

On passing from France into Switzerland, we find that 
a marked cluinge occurs in this respect*: — tliat in the latter 
country each family, generally speaking, has a house to it 
eel^ whereas, as has been stateo, in France each fiunily 
frequently content themselves v/ith a single floor. There 
are other diflerences, too. The French houses are mostly 
built of rough stone, and stuccoed ; while those of Switzer* 
land,— particularly if near the great pine forests, — are oflen 
log-houses, built almost wholly of wood, but finished very 
carefully, and constructed with creat accuiaey. The 
walls are formed of whole trees neatly squared and notched 
into each other at the ends where the walb cross. The 
roof is of wood ; short pieces of pine split into thin layers 
are used as tiles, and held together by small spars laid across 
them, which are, in their turn, kept down by stones. Many 
of the cottages have wooden chimneys, the whole of the 
flue being formed of and lined with wood : the smoke and 
turpentine together produce a vaniish, which preserves it 
from taking fire. The beams supporting the roof are orna- 
mented at the ends ; and the principal front is also carved, 
sometimes with elaborate ornaments, and inscriptions ia 
Gennau text are painted in several colours. These houses 
have altogether a picturesque appearance, and aro much 
warmer than houses of stone or brick. 

The houses of Geruiany may vary considerably according 
to the locality,— some bordering on the cold climate of the 
north of Europe, while others adjoin Switzerland and Italy. 
In some parts, such as North Prussia, the houses are fimmed 
of wood with bricks between; and the upper stories project 
over the lower, and are supported on columns generally of 
wood. In otner parts the houses are of frame-work of 
wood, the interstices filled with unbaked bricks, and then 
plastered with clay. While in other parts, again, the 
arrangement of the houses nearly resembles that of the 
English. We may here briefly notice the character of the 
buildings in two or tlu'ee of tlie principal cities of Grermany. 

The general nature of the better class of houses in Vienna 
is massive and imposing, rather than ornamental. The 
streets are generally narrow ; and the houses lofty,— rising 
to four or five floors, which are all entered bv a common 
stair. Some individual masses of building, in the heart 
of the city, are as populous as lai^e villages. One 
dwelling-house containing ten large courto,~is peopled by 
more than twelve hundred inhabitants, and yields a yearly 
rental of 6500^. Another building contains no less tha!n 
one hundred and fifty separate dwelling-houses. Even the 
ordinary buildings are generally in the form of a square, 
surrounding a snmll court ; but the houses are so high, and 
the court is of such small dimensions, that it frequentl v has 
more the appearance of a well ; and the staircase, which re- 
ceives its Itgnt from it, is almost In darkness. Every house, 
wliatever number of fellies it may contain in its several 
floors, is under the superintendence of a hans-meuUr, or 
house-master, who is a personap^e of much importance to 
the convenience of all who inhabit it. He b generally some 
humble person employed by the proprietor to take care of 
the house, and to lock up the outer dioor at a certain hour in 
the evening, after which neither ingress nor egress can be 
obtained without giving him a fee. . 

The arrangement of the large houses in Berlin is very 
difierent from those of Vienna. There is an imposing 
palace-like efiect produced, on account of the general em- 
ployment of an Ionic portico in front of most of the piincipal 
buildings. Sometimes three out of the four sides of a 
building are decorated with porticoes. 

Dresden, the capital of Saxony, difiers from both the fore- 
named cities. Tne general style of building is simple, 
austere, and imposing. The wealtliy inhabitants, in build- 
their residences, thought chiefly of convenience and dura- 
tion^ not of pillared portals and airy verandahs. The houses 
are lofty and the streets narrow; but some of the principal 
streets are of ample breadth, and lined with stately, tliou^h 
unadorned buildings. Within the last few years, howevt r, 
a tendency has shown itself to introduce more ai-ciiitectural 
regularity than was formerly displayed in the houses of 
Dresden, 
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Mr. Cooper visited one of tlie baronial residences on the 
banks of the Rhine, at present occupied by a brother of the 
King of Prussia. A few words may be said respecting it 
here. The entrance is by a drawbridge. The court Is 
narrow and inconvenient; but there are several little 
terraces which command views of the scenery of the 
Rhine. The Ritter Saal, or Knight's HaU, though not 
large, is a curious room. The nre-place is of an enor- 
mous size ; and round the walls hang numerous pieces by 
ancient armour. The chandelier is a circle formed of 
uniting bucks' horns, from which lamps are suspended. In 
one corner of the hall is an ancient vessel to hold water, 
and beneath it a porcelain trough. The chairs, tables, 
setteef) &c., are all of oak, and covered with armorial bear- 
ings. The stairs have a quaint and remarkable appearance, 
and in one instance they encircle the exterior of a tower, at 
a giddy elevation of nearly three hundred feet above the 
river, the tower itself being placed on the outermost verge 
of the precipice. 

In Holland and Belgium, the houses do not possess a 
distinctive character. They are partly French, partly 
German, and partly English. But we may state generally, 
that they are very deficient in anything like architectural 
beauty, 

4. Houses of Northerk Europe, 

In the colder climates, such as Denmark, Russia, Sweden, 
and Norway, we find precautions taken against the chUling 
blasts of winter, which are not called for in the southern 
countries of Europe. Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
particularly the latter two countries, are not so well 
provided with middle-class houses as most of the other 
European states. The peasants' houses are generally log- 
houses, but with a more highly pitched roof than those 
of Switzerland ; and thev are often covered with boards 
projecting six feet beyond the walls. A general custom in 
the middle-class houses in Russia is to cover the roof with 
sheet-iron, and paint them with vivid colours, mostly green 
and red. Anotlier feature, (to which we shall presently 
further allude,) is that of having double windows to the 

Srincipal rooms. In the villages, each house presents a 
old projecting gable towards the street: tne houses 
are of two or three stories with a balcony on the gable 
front. 

Dr. Granville, during a residence of several months at 
St. Petersburg!!, had an opportunity of jeeing the habita- 
tions of the wealthy classes in that capital, removed on the 
one haad, from the costly splendour of the Emperor'B 



palaces, and, on the other, from the more humble dwelling! 
of the trading community. 

The entrance to the St. Petersburgh mansions is ^nerally 
by a private door adjoining the carriage gate. Within is • 
spacious yard or court, in which enormous heaps of fire* 
wood are piled on one side, and around which are the font 
sides of the mansion. Under the great carria^ gateway id 
generally a double glazed folding door, for receiving visitors 
on grand occasions, leading to the f>ot of the gnmd staircase ; 
but the general daily entrance is by the private door: this 
door is glazed as well as the other, so that a liveried porter 
withinside sees visitors approaching and opens the door to 
them without any application to a bell or a knocker. Tlie 
owner of the mansion generally occupies the ground floor, 
near the street door, with his study, receiving room, waiting 
room, private cabinet, &c. The stairs of the staircase leading 
to the upper stories are generally of coarsely-grained, unpo* 
lished granite : they are only occasionally scoured, and have 
seldom a strip of caipet laid on them. The staircase is 
square, with nigh walls, lighted by three or four windows^ 
and decorated with statues, busts, and pictures ; but they 
have seldom the light iron balustrade which gives such an 
elegance to the staircase of an English mansion. 

At the top of the staircase we meet with an ante-room, 
generally occupied by lacqueys; from whence we enter A 
long suite of drawing rooms, which are fitted up with great 
magnificence, having costly furniture round the walls, but^ 
like the Parisian mansions, having none in the centre of ti^o 
room. The floor is inlaid with two or three difierently 
coloured woods, which are kept highly polished. After the 
drawing rooms come the ladies' apartments, as they are 
termed, often twelve or fifteen in number, and including 
three or four state rooms. The fimcy woods for the 
furniture are of a great variety of kinds, and are highly 
polished. There are rich silk draperies, and the walls are 
eiUier painted in fresco or hung with silk. The ceiling is 
eenerauy painted in distemper with an allegorical or otner 
design. Chandeliers pendant from the ceiline are not much 
used; but almost every room has^ tf magnificent looking- 
glass, the manufacture of which is conducted with mucb 
skill in Russia. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of these 
Russian mansions, is the swarm (for it is nothing less) of 
servants. The master and mistress, as well as the guests, go 
to the ante-room at the top of the staircase, to throw oflF their 
outer garments, such as cloaks, furs, flannel boots, ftc, and 
numerous servants are there ready to receive them. At 
dinner, one servant stands behind the chair of every guest. 
But tiieoe iofltaacee aro oomparstiyelj comaendiible; it i« 
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stotod by ali travellers, that a large nnmber of the servants 
have absolutely nothing to do. It b only partially that the 
asd of bells has been adopted in the Ruaeian mansions, and 
where thev are not nsed, a servant stands in each ruom to 
receive orders, and one or two boys stand at every door of the 
suite of rooms, and thus convey orders from one to another. 
But the possession of mors servants than are wanted, is only 
a part of the evil; for it is customary for each servant to 
have his wife and family in the house, and not unfrequently 
his relations and friends. A Russian officer told Dr. Gran* 
ville, thAt whiin he married, he had determined to reduce 
the number of his household, to something like a moderate 
limit, and he retained forty : in tliree or four years after- 
wards, he found that he was sunporting double that 
number, tha wives and children inoiuded. It was stated 
that the Countess Orloif had at Moscow so many servants 
that she established a hospital for them when ill : their 
number was eight hundred. Yet it seems, that there Is not 
one female servant whose duties are equivalent to those of 
an English housemaid ;—<bed-making. dusting, sweeping, 
&c., are ali performed by men. The existence of this 
peculiarity in the domestic arrangements of tlie Russians 
depends on the state of society in general in that countr>'| 
and is influenced by causea too intricate to be explaUiea 
here. 

We may here oonsiatently allude to the precautions which 
the Russians take to i^dapt their dwellings to the nature 
of the climate. The winters are very severe, and the diffei^ 
cnce of the arrangements for summer and winter is greater 
than that which exists in England. When the winter 
season is approaching, the better sort of houses are provided 
with double windows, an extra entrance door, and a peculiar 
kind of close stove. The mode of doubling the windows is 
this : — A dry day is selected, when every part of the window 
is as free from damp as possible, an additional window is 
fixed within the common one, and a layer of sand is laid at 
the bottom between them. The object of this sand is to 
absorb the moisture which may be contained in the air 
between the two windows, else it might be deposited on the 
windows and dim the glass. Botli windows are caulked 
round the edges with tow, and one sqnafe of glass in each 
window 18 m:uie to open by means of a hinge, so as to admit 
fresh air when required, the extra door which is put up 
*t the entrance of the princinal apartments is thickly 
wadded with a kind of hai]>-cloth, so as to shut in a com- 
pletely air-tight manner. 

Dr. Granville considers a Russian stove, or p^M^ to be 
** one of the matest luxuries of civilised lite that can be 
found in cold climates. It is by far a more rational and 
eifectual modo of warming a house, than either the eoal- 
grate of England, the blading ht*arth of France, or the iron* 
«tove of Germany. It supplies the best substitute for the 
genial warmth of summer within doors, and affords an 
eciuablc degree of heat so universally spread in every part 
of the room that when the external air has been at 20° Fahr., 
I have gladly remained without any other than the light* 
st dressing gown, in my room, taking my station in- 
diiTerently m any part of it, ffir frtim the stove, and fre- 
quently near a window, without any other than the most 
pleasing sensation of an equal warmth."— So very equable, 
Indeed, is the warmth of uie apartments shut in by double 
windows and warmed by a stove, that the inhabitants fre* 
^uently sleep with only a single sheet on them. 

The petch forms a principal article of furniture in each 
room. Frequently the stove is placed in the centre of the 
wall separating the two rooms, so as to warm both. The 
stoves arc built of stone or brick, and cased with white 
porcelain : they are of great size, and extend to the ceiling. 
The internal arrangement is this: — There is a fire chamber 
occupying the lower part, and extends from front to back, 
being about a foot and a half wide, and two feet high ; in 
this the wood is bumod ; and it is closed by an iron door. 
A tube within carries off the smoke and soot of the burning 
wood, and other tubes convey the heated air round every 
part of the surface of^the petch, so as greatly to heat the 
prick and porcelain. The mode of •• keeping the fire in,** 
is totally different from ours. Twelve or fourteen large 
billets ot dm, two feet long and three inches thick, are put 
int4) the fire-chamber and Kindled. Tlie iron door being 
left open, a most intense combustion of the billets taketf plaoe^ 
during which the pipe, serving as a chimney, is left open. 
When all the wooa is burned away, the chimney is closed, 
the iron door la closed, and the highly heated air is com- 
pletely shut in. So excellent are tnese arrangements, that 
the heated porcelain, brick, air, Ac, of the stove, will im- 



part an agreeable warmth to the apartment for forty-eipht 
nours after the fire is completely extinguished. There is a 
small door communicating from the air uf the room to the 
heated air in the stove; this door is kept open or shut, 
according to the temperature required. 

Such is the general nature of the Russian stove, — an 
arrangement' so remarkably different fr'oui the open fire> 
place of an English house, that we could scarcely conceive 
the effects of i^ were it not that within the last few years 
many improvements have taken place in the modes of wunn- 
ing English dwellings, chieHy through the philanthropic 
exertions of Dr. Arnott. 

If we proceed onwards to Moscow, we find the cha* 
racter of the dwellings much changed. Although still 
in European Russia, Moscow presents many of tlie features 
peculiar to Aula. It is situated more completely inland 
than almost any large city in the world, and is so far re- 
moved from the countries of western Europe, that it j>ar- 
takes of but fow of their characteristics. Its paJaces 
are of immense size and gnnuleur, as this city is the prln- 
cipal residence of the great Russian nobles. The houses 
of the mercantile classes present a singular mixture of 
Astatic and European construction, for Moscow is the mart 
through which the trciuures of the E^ist are diffused over 
Russia generally. The Chinese, the Turk, the Greek, the 
Tartar, the Calmuck, the Pei-sian, — all vi^it and inhabit 
Moscow, for commercial purposes. 

A fow more words, and we must then quit the countiies 
of Northern Europe. Mr. Laing gives a graphic picture of 
the domestic arrangements and modes of employment, in the 
houses of the respectable inhabitants of^ ^rway. The 
family room, or hall, is sprinkled with fresh bright green 
leaves, which have a lively effect : everything is clean and 
shining : an eight-day clock stands in one comer, and a 
cupboard in another; benches and straight-backed wooden 
chairs are arranged round the room ; and all the family 
occupations are going on, and exhibit curious and interesting 
contrasts of ancient manners witli modem refinements. 
The process of carding wool and fiax is conducted io one 
comer: two or three spinning wheels are at work near 
the stove ; and a young lady will ^et up from these old- 
fashioned occupations, take her guitar in the window seat, 
and play and sing, or gallopade the length of the room with 
her sister. The breakfast is laid out on a tray at one end 
of this apartment, which is usually spacious, occupying 
the breaath of the house, and lighted from both sides. 
This meal is taken, standing: it consists of slices of 
bread and butter, smoked meat, sausAges, dried fish,. with 
the fkmily tankaH, generally of massive silver, frill of ale, 
and with decanters of French and Norwegian hmndy^ — ^the 
latter being drunk only by the gentlemen. While the 
rentlemen arc walking about, conversing and taking break- 
nst, the mistress is going in and out on her family affairai 
servants enter for orders, neighbours drop in to hear or tell 
news, the children are learning their catechism, or play- 
ing about ; and the whole is such a lively animated scene, 
everything is so clean and orderly, and the manners of the 
people towards each other in familiar intercourse are so ami- 
able, that the traveller who wishes to be acquainted with 
the domestic life of the Norwegians, will pass an hour very 
a^^eably in the family room. Coffee, if dmnk in the 
morning, is generally taken an hour before tJie family break- 
fast, and in the bed room. 

fi. Italian and Spanish Houses. 

in leaving the climes of Russia and Norway for that of 
^ Sunny IttJy,'* we may naturally expect that the dwell- 
ings of tlie inhabitants, as well as the national character, 
present many marked features, arising piaKly from the early 
civilization and refinement of that people. The houses of 
the wealthy classes in Italy vary gmtfy with the position 
and nature of tho towns. Under the general term, ** Italy" 
we include the cities of Venice, Grenoa^ Milan, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, fce., although thoee cities belong to separate 
states, and are situated under different circumstances. 
We will therefore take a n4>id glance at some of them in 
succession. 

The mansions of the nobility at Venic$y Forsyth tells us, 
are as various in their architecture as in their architects. 
Some display the light elegance of Sansovino ; others the 
exuberant ornament of Loughina ; and a few, the coirect 
beauty of Palladio. They in general affect too many orders 
in firont: each order has^ absurdly enough, ite iiill entabla- 
ture; the lower eomioes an as preminMit ae the upper, and 
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appear in pofile so many ^paiate roofs« In fact, ih< 
Grecian orders, bein.!? foreign to the manners and wants 
of a city built on the edge of the water, will nerer enter 
into its accommodation but at the expense of half their 
btuiuty and ail their consistency. Most of the mansions 
have two ^ates, some three, in the middle of tlieir fronts. 
On eacii side are two ranges of equal windows in the base- 
ment alone. Over the gates is a stately and decorated 
superstruciure of balconies, aroades, and ffiganiic windows^ 
contrived for Venetian pageantry^ and set m studied oppost- 
t ion to the general style of the front, whtoh this wide vortical 
breach divides into two* The windows are generally 
mx'hed: in some mansioils this utdi is circdlor: in others 
it forms arabesque eurvea of contrarT flexion, which finely 
eontrast with the Aat mass of wall. In some, even the 
Gothic chttroh-window baa been adopted. A great dis- 
ii!<urement to these mansions are the chimneys which are 
made ptdminent objects on the top. Ih former times the 
outsides of the Venetian houses were paintod : even such men 
as Paul Veronese and Tintoretto were employed in that 
mode of decoratihg the houses: but iti later times this 
custom lias disappeared. The qeilings of the apartments are 
alwavs decorated. But since the downfhll of the Venetian 
republic, many circumstances have tended to reduce the 
splendour of toe city. The large mansions, palaces^ indeed 
OS they ma^ be termed, have many of them been deserted, 
sold, and dismantled, during the present oentaiT*. 

Let us now cross the north of Italy to Turin. This eity 
is tiie capital of Piedmont, and is more regularly built than 
the generality of Italian cities; it has rather a modem 
appearance, and ia very clean, an advantage gained by the 
flowing of much clean water through the streets. No mean 
suburbs, and no mouldering walls, deform its entrance. It 
contains spacious and regular streets, which interact each 
other at riglit angles, and which lead to a grand square or 
pia3ifa in the middle. Through the nrincipal streets, eacli 
side exhibits a long and I'egular line of porticoes, presenting 
many beautiful specimens of archit^scture $ while the balco- 
nies above them, canopied with light draperies, have a very 
pleasing appearance. The houses and hotels ffenerally an 
said to present a very elegant appearance. It has been 
stated, however, as a strange instance of csrelessnees, that 
in manv facades of very handsome architecture, the holes 
are still left gaping, which supported the scafioiding at the 
timo of their erection. 

Proceeding to the southward, we come to the famed city 
of Florence, the mansions of whose wealthy inhabitants ai-e 
distinguished for mnch splendour. It lias been observed by 
Mr. Boll, that in the best streets " each house is a palace ; 
and a pulace in Florence, is a magnificent pile, of a square 
bulky form, with a plain front, extendiug from two to three 
hundred feet, built of huge dork-grey stones, each mea- 
suring three or four feet.'* The general structure of these 
mansions is this coai-sc rubble work rising to a height of 
twenty or thirty feet from the ground. A stone seat runs 
the whole length of the front, which used, in former times, 
to be occupied bv the dependants of the family, who fre- 
quently slept there, sheltered from the sun fiy an over- 
hanging cornice. Large iron rings are sometimes seen fixed 
into the wall: these were formerly used to contain the 
banners of the owner, — to hold flaming iotrchcs, — ^and to 
fasten horses to. The lower range of windows are grated 
and barred with massive iron frames, which present much 
of the melancholy eifect produced by prison windows^ 
On the second story is a plain and simple arcliitrave : tlia 
windows are high and arched, placed at a considerable 
distance apart, uSd firom ton to fifteen in number, according 
to the width of the building. The third stofy resembka 
the second in its platnness, and in the nitmber el its win- 
dows. The roof Sa flat, with deep coniiee, an4 bold pro- 
jecting soffits, whid^ive a grand and nagntficevl eflect to 
the whole edifice. l%e chimneys are grcmpad ittto stacks, 
the tops of which, inereasiltt in bulk is it^ey r)s» ia height, 
resemble a crown. Tke sbtee inth whldi tlia ehlmneys 
arc built are ranged so aa to aei as veotilslovsb Two or 
three steps load «p t* the pofdl of tke maasion. ilie doors 
of which are stodde^ with irofk« both for t^ lafce of sttengih 
and of ornameBt, and the entraaee ia an arched massive iron 
gate. The gates open into a ceoH, the base of which is sur- 
rounded by a high arched eolonnadev sspperted by marble 
columns. Entering front the coinrt, a greai ataircase leads 
to a suite of noble cliambers, halls, and saloons, hung with 
silks, and richly adorned. The ceilings are lofty and finely 
painted ; the beams beiiig displayed, and carved, ornamented 
and gilt. The arcades oif tho vouit support Uio g^eries^ 



which, in fiurmer timeay were gei»£ally filled with ^q p^t* 
ings, statues, and vases« 

*^ In such palaces," says Mr. Bel), '' the rulei*a, the magis- 
trate, the noble, and the mercliaut dined, surrounded by 
their family and dependents. Tlie manner of the times 
bore a character of manly aiinnlicity, which, singularlv con- 
trasted with the splendour of tlie rich possessions, and tne im- 
portance of their political sway among nations. Their gueists 
w%re seated^ not oy rule^ rank, or birth, hut in the order ia 
which tliey happened to arrive. At the board of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, ivhoee oourt was adorned by tlie mo»t dis- 
tinguished m«n of tlie Age, as well in letters and science as 
in rank, Michel Angelo and other ceiebrated artists were 
often seated next to himself, l^or did these habits lessen 
the respect or deferene0 of the dependents, as we may Judge 
by the picture given by Cellini and other writers of those 
days. From this combination of princely power and pris- 
tine simplicity, inducli^ tliat familiar inteicuurse of lord 
and dependents, rich and poor, arose those friendly greetings^ 
those salutations in the streets, which to this day excit*3 the 
admiration of strangers." 

Proceeding sou tli ward from Florence, the two great cities 
which preseut tliemaslves on the western edge of Italy are 
Rome and Haplee, — two ;eiticiB which hate scateely one fea- 
tnre in common^ — which differ indeed as much as if they 
belonged to oodntriea altoaether diiferent At Rome there 
is a sober grandeut jMrvading everything. The visitor is in 
the heart of the Roman world, surroonded by innumerable 
evidences of past ages. There may be, and ore, bigotry and 
superstition at Rome, but there is very Utile frivolity. The 
charaeter of the inhabitants, and the nature of their houses^ 
have * kind of gravity about them that does not fail to 
strike a stranger. In Naples it ia altoigetber different : the 
fronts of their houaes, like theit hearts, are all window : all 
is light, k^ous^ Iriiroloas, and— vicious. The Nea|)olitanfl^ 
unlike other people, do not attempt to coneeid theur vioee ; 
they make ion 0i evefything; they mansge to extract a 
laugh from subjects whieh to othera would seem to demand 
aerioua attention. The fine arts are al a lower ebb hi J^apWB 
than at any other city in Italy, so that what refinmg infiur 
enoe there may be in aaeh arts is lost to the Neapolitans. 
In Naples, says Mr. Forsyth, ^ even the lowest class enjoj 
ev^ blessing that can make the animal happy,— a delicious 
climate, high spirits, a facility of satisfying eveiy appetite a 
conscience which gives no pain, a convenient ignoranco of 
their duty, and a church which eneures heaven to every 
fuffiafi that pretends to fiiith. Here tattets ore not misery, 
f^ the climate fe<)uireft little C9vering; filth is not misery 
to them who are bom to it ; and a few fingerings of maca- 
roni can wind up the rattling machine for the day." The 
inhabitants of Florence stand midway between those of 
Rome and of Naples, and perhaps avoid many of the vices 
of. both. And in that particular feature in which wo have 
at present to do with them, — their dwelling, — the saine will 
apply. Give a little more sombreness to the mansions of 
Florence, and you have those of Rotoe t give them more 
frivolity, and you have those of Naples. 

The houses of Spain pre^nt that mixed character which 
is likely to result from the suctessive c<mquest of a country 
by difi'erent nations. Spain is one of the countries in 
Europe (the other being Turkey) whlci have been under 
the Mohammedan yoke, and this cireumstiaBce has not failed 
to impart to the dwelliti^ of some pttrts of Snarn that pucu< 
liarity which b sees in moat M<^iaatJiiedaii aweHings ;— we 
mean, a harge central coart SBfrmmded by buildings on 
evwy side. As we shall tbanU dcaeribe these courts some- 
what nimrtelt. We wiQ not dwell oft them here. Those 
MTts of l^ain which were able to nsist the Moorish 
mvaders^ have retained most of the ftstures which dis- 
tiitftti^ Italkm and French hcrasea of the middle class, — 
with the additiofi of ik gloott v appentbug* called a jalousjfy 
the nature of wiiich we simXl hereafter describe. 

The honses of Seville are thue described by Standish :— 
'^The houses of this tows areperfa^ta the meat picturesque 
in the wo^. Ton enter them Tttaa a porth, or zaguan, to 
a court, round which are marble colvniaa^ and these are 
fooud not only in the prindaai, kit eves ordinary habita- 
tions. The arches betweeft tm eelanms sapport galleries or 
rooms above. It is nwial t* hrinbit the ground-floor in 
summer time and the upperstaay kt wiBtet. In the former 
seasoa a eanvaas rtai &a pUMsed over the whole court during 
the heat of the day, and removed at night, when the family 
collect together, to receive friends under the galleries, or in 
the courts, whilst flowers are placed round a fountain, which 
geiMxally playa in the coatrey the courts being often paved 
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with marble. The lamps which hang around the walb In 
symmetrical arrangement, the bubbling of the water, the 
fragfance of the flo^ere^ the fiiystM green brandiea which 
spring uj^ in every directfcoii from large earthen pots, give 
an appearance of fiomance, which, added to the broken 
lights, the irregular architecture of the buildings, and the 
white lomc ccJiumns of marble, present, in every house, a 
vai^g subjeot for the draftsman or the painter. To the 
sides of the walls are attached murrors, which reflect A^ 
around, and pictures, amongst which were once works of 
art that would delight the connoiflsenr. It has been calcu- 
lated that eighty thousand marble columns exist in Seville, 
but there assuredly must be a much larger number, for 
many are buried in the walls, others covered with plaster, 
and on an average every house possesses six." 

From Spain we proceed to that country of Europe which 
approaches nearest to an Asiatic character, we mean Turkey. 
By speaking of the capital, Constantinople, we shall form a 
sufficient idea of other parts. 

6. Houses of Constantinople. 

Constantinople, like most Mohammedan cities, is more 
distinguished mr its mos<jues than for its private dwellings. 
The general character of its streets is narrowness and mean* 
xiess ; but the nature of the houses depends on the locality. 
The houses in the suburbs called Galata and Pera, in which 
most foreigners who visit the city take up their residence, are 
inhabited by the foreign ambagsadors ana other distinguished 
strangers, and are of course built in a stjrle somewhat worthy 
of their reception. But the generality of the houses are 
said by Wheler to be low, and to be built of wood, so that 
fire frequently makes much devastation among them, espe- 
espeoially from a custom which the Turks have of smoking 
in bed ; and it is also said that these fires are not unfre- 
quently the work of incendiaries, who are actuated by 
tne hope of pilfering. The destruction of the houses 
themselves is no great matter, for the rebuilding costs 
but little, and the supply of timber is very abundant; 
but the burning of merchandize which often accompanies 
that of the house, is a distressing disaster to numerous fami- 
lies. When a fire commences, the Turks are frequently 
obl^^ either to pull down or to blow up several houses, in 
oi^er to break uie communication from one part of tlie 
town to another: otherwise the whole would be destroyed. 

A curious class of houses in Constantinople are the hansy 
of which there are about two hundred. These bans are a 
kind of large lodging house. They are immense stone 



buildings, inclosing a central square. The court is oflen 
ornamented with a grove of trees and fountains. Thobuildin;?, 
besides warehouses and stables on the ground i)oor, has 
three stories or galleries,' one abore the oUier, with ranges 
of small chambers, each of which is kept neat and clean \y 
the servants of the han^ and fitted up for the time with 
.the carpets and slender wardrobe of the several occupiers. 
Thase nans are usually for travelling merchants ; but are 
sometimes occupied as counting-houses by Turks who 
reside at Gidata, Pera, or other suburbs of the city. 
What would appear remarkable to an Englishman aoc«»- 
tomed to the commercial arrangements of hiring dwellings, 
&c., is that these hans are open to all strangers free, with 
the exception of a small fee to the servants. They are 
for men of all countries, and of every religion,— the poor 
and the rich, — and they have had the good effect of draw- 
ing merchants and merchandize to Constantinople. They 
belong to the Sultan, and the expense is defrayed by him. 
The private dweUings in Constantinople are not of such a 
description as to merit much notice here. They are chiefly 
distin^ished for their flat roofs, by which they are known 
at a distance from the mosques, chapels, hans, bazaars, and 
baths, almost all of which nave domes or cupolas. Adria- 
nople, another city of the Empire, is the principal place ot 
intercourse with merchants from Northern Europe, and the 
dwellings present that mixed character which almost in^ 
vitably results from such intercourse. 

We have now conducted the reader to warm climates^ 
among whose natives the industrious habits of Europeans 
are but little exercised ; where tlie light of Cliristianity 
has as yet but dimly shone ; where woman is known only 
to be degraded ; and where polygam v has sevei^M] the lovely 
ties which join man, wife, and chilaren in domestic union* 
These features of national character are observable in a 
fearful degree throughout the whole extent of Northern 
Africa, from Morocco to the Isthmus of Suez ; — throughout 
Asia Minor, Syria, Arabia, Persia, Georgia, Circassia,— and 
indeed, we may almost say, throughout the whole of Asia 
southward of the cold regions of Siberia. In nearly all these 
countries, the houses of the inhabitants of higher and middle 
rank have this peculiarity which distinguishes them from 
the houses of Europe, that the apartments for the females,— 
called collectively the harem, or haarecm, — ai-e situated in 
a distinct part of the house, and are asually secluded 
with a jealousy which makes their inmates completely 
prisoners. 

In another Supplement we will, endeavour to convey a 
general notion of tne dwellbigs in these countries. 
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GAINSBOROUGH AND HIS WORKS. 

h 

Thomas GAiirBBORdtTOk, who to gfeatly excelled 
among artists in the department of landscape-painting, 
was born in the year 1727, at Sudbury, in Suffolk. His 
personal history is, however, very deieetive, though his 
works are full of the truest nature, and the purest 
fancy. 

Like the best of the poets, he was born a painter. 
He has said of himself, that during his boyhood, though 
he had no idea of becoming a painter, yet there was not 
a picturesque clump of trees, a single beautiful tree, 
hedge-row, stone, or post, for some miles round about 
the place of his nativity, that he could not well and per- 
fectly delineate with his pencil. 

Thus, the love of his art led him constantly among 
the ancients trees, the winding glades, and the sunny 
nooks. Scenes are still pointed out where he used to 
sit and fill his copy-books with pencillings of flowers 
and trees, and whatever struck his fancy; and it is said 
that those early attempts of the child bore a distinct re- 
semblance to the mature works of the man. At ten 
years old he had made some progress in sketching, and at 
twelve he was a confirmed painter. 

We arc here tempted to narrate a story of one of his 
early works. On one occasion he was concealed altlotit 
some bushes in his fiithei^*s tfarden, making a sketch m 
an old fantastic tk^, wheti lie observed a man looking 
very wistfUUy ov^f the Wdll al some pears, whioh Were 
hanging ripe and tempting The slanting light df the 
«un happened to throw the eager face into a highly pic- 

• Tio mixture of light and shade: the young artist 

! .t.' liately drow a likeness of him, much to the poor 
man's consternation afterwards, and much to the amuse- 
ment of his father, when the man was eharg«d with the 
desijB^n of robbing the garden, and shown how hd looked 
at the time. Gainsborough lotig aftel^afds made a 
finished painting of this Sudbury rttstiCt— a work much 
admired among artists under the name of Tom Bdartree's 

portrait. 

Though his early sketches made in the woods df Bud- 
hiirv w<>re numerous, f^^w of them are now known to 
exist. As his reputation increased, he became less satis-^ 
fied with such early proofs of talent^ and gave them 
liberally away among friends and visitors. To one lildy» 
we are told, he gave twenty of thems she pasted ihetti 
on the walls of her apartment, and, on heir leaving Lon^ 
don, they became the property of the nekt inhabitant. 

His talents being now universally acknowledged, his 
father Was persuaded to send him to town* It appears 
that he was not more than fourteen years tat Ate when he 
left Sttdbtt1*y for the metropolis, and that he studied 
under Hayman, one of the companions of Hogarth. In 
the course of tinke he seemed to feel that no landscapes 
worthy of the art had yi»t made their appearance, and 
that ms own works wete essentially different fhmi those 
on which the other artists were engaged. This eonsidmr- 
ation probably induced him to devote himself rather tn 
landscapes. He remained in London fbnr yearsi and 
acquired skill and eiperiettce in the management of 
colours. 

Being now in his eighteenth yeftf^ tie is Bpdken of 
as having acquired reputation by his talents, to evincing 
a modest gaiety in his contersation^ and extreme elegance 
of person. It happened, in one ^ his pictorial excur- 
sions among the Woods of Suffolk, that he sat down to 
make a sketch of some fine trees, with sheep reposing 
below, and wood-doves roosting above, when a young 
woman entered unexpectedly^ but very A-pr^prOf^ upon 
the scene, and was at once admitted into the landscape 
and the feelings of the artist. This young lady was 
Margaret Burr, of Scottish extraction, and then about 
sixteen years old, who not long afterwards became his 
wife. 



Soon after this event Gainsborough removed to Ips- 
wich, where he became Acquainted with Thickneftse, the 
governor of Landguard Fort, in the following curious 
manner. The governor was WalkitoK ih the garden of a 
friend, when he perceived a melancholy-faced country- 
man, with his arms locked together, leaning over the 
garden wall. He pointed out the man to his friend, 
who, with assumed gravity, observed that the fellow bad 
been there all day, that he was to be pitied, as being 
either mad or miserable. The governor then stepped 
forward, with an intention to speak to the madman, and 
did not perceive till he had got close up, that it was 
only a wooden man, painted upon a shaped board. 

The governor was informed that many had been 
equally deceived, and was subsequently introduced to the 
painter of it. Gainsborough received him in his painting 
room, where, he says, he found many so-so portraits, 
but some charming landscapes. George the Second, 
visiting Harwich shortly after, our artist was employed 
by Tbicknesse to paint a view of a yacht regatta acene. 
The picture was engraved, and contributed to make the 
name of the artist known. Soon after this he went to 
Bath, where he chiefly occupied himself with portrait- 
painting, for the sake of a ready means of livelihood. 
He got a considerable quantity of employment. His 
portraits were executed at first for five, and then for 
eight guineas each,i — afterwards forty for a half-length, 
and a hundred for a full-length. He was occasionally 
very Ibnd of fun. Once a rich citizen sat to him for 
his portrait, ** with a new five guinea powdei^d bob-wig 
on." Gainsborough found something so Comical in the 
look of the citizen, that he burst out Into a roar of 
laughter, of course gave offence, tind lost his commis- 
sion. 

Before his arrival at Bath he had been employed by 
the governor to paint Landguard Port, including the 
neighbouring hills, and the port of Harwich. An en- 
graving of this picture spread ablftiad the name and 
fame of Gainsborough. Of the original jMintingr of the 
fort nothing now rem&ins t it was hung on a wdl built 
with mortar mixed with sea-water, and bo toerished. 

Gainsborough and the ffovernor were Doth df them 
fond of music, as well as of painting, so that^ during the 
years of their early acquaintance, they teem to have 
been mutually pleased with each other's company, — the 
patron 'being kind and the painter obliging; bat, when 
the fame of the latter began to draw tro attention and 
fiivonr of the public^ he scrupled less to let loose his 
natural disposition, which was of an independent and 
impetuotts cast. The consequence itf this spirit was, 
that the governor soon took offence^ and the painter 
was less imd less anxious to soften down tke Ctttises of 
offencCk Governor Tbicknesse has been Aeensed of mis- 
representing and vilifying our artist in his memoirs of 
hia early fHend, but in the following paragraph) at least, 
we look In vain for the spirit of detraction t — 

Natnue sat to Mr. Gainsborough in all her altmetiye atti- 
tndee of beauty, and his pencu traced with peenltar and 
matchleiiB felicity her finest and most delicate lineaments, 
whether it wtfi the stntdy eak^ the twisted ^ntine, the 
mower whetting his scythe^ the whistling i^xniMibiQj^, or the 
shepherd nndeT the hawthorn In the ddt^-Hiil eMne forth 
equally «lMBto fihom his hiimitable ind teetAll pentil. 

WttER the common topic of ibn weather is introduced in 
converaation. oTt^resentod to the mind) the egticultnrbt will 
naturally refer to its influence elk Vegetation^ the physician 
to its effects on the health nf the eemmnnity \ the man of 
pleasure may think im))r ^ ita t«ifelence to the sports of the 
field; the piiilotf&]»he» mar endeaVnnr to seek mr its cause 
in some pmedin* ttimtMi»KeHt6 ^>eniomeiia( and another 
person of certain mMta or abwrvatinU may eompue or con- 
trast it With the weither of the amne pened in a preceding 
year. Thus, in five individuals the same topic may give 
rise to five tnuns of thought, perfectly distinct from each 
other, yet each depending upon a very natural and obvious 
principle of suggestion* 
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BRDNELLEBCHI, 

AND 

THE CATHEDRA^ OP 8. MARIA DEL FIORE, 

AT FLORENCE. 

XL 

In 1420, the most celebrated architectB of Europe again 
assembled at Florence. Brunelleschi was included in the 
number^ and he flattered himself with the idea^ that this 
grand convocation would supply him net so much with 
competitors, as with worthy witnesses of bis triumph. 

Whoever wtU reflect Tsa^s Q,aatremere de Qruincv) on 
the existing state of the building art, rediiced bv all Europe 
to the conceptions and processes of the (Gothic, to the entire 
exclusion of the architecture of ancient Greece and Rome; 
whoever wiU think of the novelty of a vault of such lofty 
dimensions, and of such a diameter, that it has never since 
been surpassed, need not be astonished at the weakness, og 
the absurdity of the projects which were presented to this 
numerous assembly ; it seemed like a strug^e for superiority 
in ignoranoe and marvellouaness. Some proposed to raise up 
pillars, whence should branch off arcs as supports to the 
timber work destined to bear the weight of the cupola ; 
others advised a great pillar in the middle as a central sup- 
port ; some recommended them to build up a mountain of 
earth by way of scaffold : they were to mix a large number 
of pieces of money in this esrth| and when the work was 
finished, they might trust to the cupidity of the multitude 
to carry off this natural scaffoldt « 

Brunelleschi had not foreseen thai true knowledge, if 

Sut upon its triai before ignorant judges, must be eon- 
emneds since, if it gained the cause, the judges would 
condemn themselves. When he presented his project, they 
railed at it as absurd t they did not understand him when 
he proposed to erect two cupolas, the one within the 
other, so as to leave a large empty space between them; 
but they laughed outright and called him fnadmant when 
he declared that he would employ no interior support,-^ 
no timber-work, to centre these immense vaults. 

Brunelleschi believed for a moment that the fruit of 
so many years of toil was all lost. This assembly had 
only muliplied the doubts, and augmented the irresolution 
of the juuges. Brunelleschi saw that nothing was to be 
gained by stormy debate : his strength la^ in his own and 
true genius ; and he declined Airther to risk the exposure 
of the one and the ridicule of the other, before the pre« 
judices of blind and partial judges. He therefore hegnn 
to attack separately those members of this asiibmbly, 
which as a united body he could not move. He encou* 
raged some ; persuaded others ; and half revealed to all 
the secret of a very simple method, which no one sus- 
pcted on account of its simplicity. At the next meeting 
ne experienced no more taunts and contradictions. 

The elements of Brunelleschi's scheme were quite 
unknown to his competitors. Accustomed to the light- 
ness of form, and construction of the Gothic, they only 
knew how to raise to a great height, by means of but* 
tresses, walls hollowed out in a variety of ways ; and 
groined vaults formed of small courses of masonry, 
where the whole thrust was divided and received by 
many points of support. But it was above all things 
necessary, iu the erection of the projected cupola, to 
establish a new system of construction, to emplo^r more 
powerful materials, more massive and simple points of 
support ; so to act, that the construction, in this vast 
circumference, should of itself act as scaffold and point 
of support. Bruuelleschi's model would have proved 
how all this could be done; but he was content to 
silence his opponents by argument alone : he did silence 
tbcm, and obtained the suffrages of his judges ; but his 
employers, in the absence of his model, wocddnot allow 
him to proceed with the work to a greater height than 
twelve fathoms. 

When truth is once established it is Arm and immove- 
able : truth cannot be in opposition to itself, but envy 
and detraction often exert their nefarious powers to 
obscure it. It was whispered about that the glory of 
Florence was sullied by intrusting so magnificent a work 



to one single architect A collesgue was, therefore 
associated with him : this was Lorenzo Ohiberti, of whom 
Brunelleschi had formerly been the rival, was still the 
enemy, and had refused to become the associate. This 
man accepted the inglorious participation in a work to 
which he had contributed nothing, and from which his 
incapacity alone would have been sufficient to exclude 
him. 

Brunelleschi became furious : the first impulse of his 
indignation nrompted him to abandon the work and his 
native city ror ever; his friends, however, managed to 
pacify him, aud when he had cooled down, his course of 
action again showed his sagacity. He feigned illness, 
and thus left Ghiberti sole master of the works, in which 
situation Brunelleschi well knew that his incapacity for the 
task would quickly be displayed. Nor was he deceived* 
The frequent embarrassment and indecision of Ghiberti 
soon betrayed his ignorance, and some great and palpable 
errors into which he fell, opened all eyes to the percep- 
tion of it. After great turmoil and difficulty, therefore, 
Brunelleschi was nominated sole architect and director 
in chief of the whole edifice. 

From this moment he devoted his whole energy to tho 
worL The smallest details did not escape his vigilant 
foresight. He directed each workman, but kept in his 
own bands the choice and destination of materials for his 
work. Not a stone, not a brick, was placed, without 
haviuff been first examined by him. Each day he in- 
vented ^ew machines, in order to simplify the work of 
building, or to abridge its operations. He saw, that in 
proportion as the building rose in height, the workmen 
lost their time, and expended their strength in fatiguing 
journeys. He remedied this inconvenience by establish- 
ing upon the vault of the church commodious shelters, 
and furnishing them with all the necessaries of life. 

He had by this time displayed his model, by means of 
which his secret became universally known. No one 
was weary of admiring the rare skill with which the 
artist had comprehended all the details, small as well as 
ffreat, of the construction ; the foresight with which he 
had calculated the internal communications and supports^ 
the openings for the admission of light, the ascending 
slope, the balustrades, the conduits for carrying off the 
rain» &c.; veu the minutest details did not escape him. 
But the greatest admiration was excited by the form and 
distribution of his materials, and by the mode of their 
combinatiop, whereby that just system of equilibrium was 
established which, by mutual pressure produced mutual 
support, and united the several parts of this splendid 
dome into one grand whole. 

Brunelleschi had the satisfaction before his death to 
see his cupola completed, with the exception of the ex* 
ternal tambour, and a few ornamental details, which he 
could afford to leave another less gifted individual to 
complete. 

Tnis great and celebrated enterprise, in spite of the 
multipli^ embarrassments and cares which it procured 
him, was far from oocupyinff the entire life of BruneU 
leschL His celebrity caused his assistance to be sought 
for in many of the great works which were executed io 
bis time, both in civil and in military architecture. 
Among other productions, we may mention the churcl^ 
of San lK)rencOy and the celebrated Pitti palace^ both at 
Florence. 

Brunelleschi died in the year 1444. His remains 
were interred iu Santa Maria del Fiore, with much pomp 
andceremopy; a monument rising high above his re- 
mains that will perpetuate his name, and give to his 
memory the celebrity which that splendid edifice, after 
the lapse of nearly four hundred years, stiU continues to 
enjoy* 

A couKTETMAN wss showu GaiusboTough's celebrated picture 
of The Piffs—^* To be sure," said he, *• they he deamy-like 
pigs, but nobody ever saw three pigs feeding together hut 
what one on'em had a foot inihe trough/'— Jbsbb's Qleaningt. 
- 600—2 
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WHAT IS BLIGHT? 




Larva of Aphis rota. 



Aphis rotcB. 



The pursuits of the farmer, the pardoner, -^nd all 
those who are engaged in rural occupations hring them 
80 much in contact with the productions of nature, that 
just in proportion as they are interested in understanding 
their qualities, should we imagine them to he acquainted 
with the different vegetables grown or reared for econo- 
mic purposes; to understand the cause of the injuries 
they are subject to; and to devise efficient remedies 
for those injuries. But it happens unfortunately that 
these persons are for the most part quite ignorant of the 
natural history of the objects of their care; they adopt 
a certain routine of practice which they have been taught ; 
but, as they are ignorant of the science of their processes, 
they cannot vary them to suit the exigencies of varying 
circumstances; and thus they are exposed to frequent loss 
and inconvenience. If they gather in an abundant crop, 
they Are satisfied, and seek not to inquire why it was 
more or less abundant than that of succeeding years: 
but, if the crop fail, they attribute the loss to the attacks 
of birds, of insects, and above all to the influence of 
blighting winds. 

In rural pursuits there is probably no word so much 
used as blight. When the wind is easterly and the 
country clothed in blue mist the farmer looks anxiously 
towaras his crops and says, there is " a blight about." 
The gardener looks at the yellow sickly appearance of 
his fruit trees, their leaves or blossoms curled up and 
destroyed and refers this to the effects of blight. The 
hop grower sees his expectations defeated by myriads 
upon myriads of green insects which completely overrun 
and desolate his grounds, and he calls this a blight. 
The planter perceives innumerable small caterpillars 
Bwarming on his trees where the day before not one was 
visible : he remembers that an easterly wind has arisen, 
and calls it a blight. Since these and other similar mis- 
fortunes receive the indefinite and mysterious name of 
hUghtj it may be useful, as far as our present knowledge 
of the su^ect extends, to afford a full answer to the 
question nluU is blight f 

The notion that certain small insects, such as cater- 
pillers, aphides or plant-lice, are propagated or at least 
diffused by certain winds or states of the air, called 
blight, has been generally credited not only by intelli- 
gent persons but also by many good naturalists up to a 
very recent period. Mr. Main says, that when there is 
an easterly wind, attended by a blue mist, the latter is 
called a blight, "and many people imagine that the 
aphides are wafted through the air by this same mist." 
Mr. Keith says, " The farmer supposes these insects are 
wafted to him on the east wind, while they are only 
generated in the extravasated juices, as forming a proper 
nidus for their eggs." Dr. Mason Good says, " That 
the atmosphere is freighted with myriads of insect eggs 
that elude our search, and that such egj^s, when they 
meet with a proper bed, are hatched in a few hours into 
a perfect form, is clear to any one who has attended to 
the rapid and wonderful effects of what, in common 
language, is called a blight upon plantations and gar- 
dens*" 



It seems to be generally admitted that insects are 
connected with blight, and that these insects appear only 
during certain states of the air. If, therefore, it be 
admitted that the wind has any thing to do in the pro- 
duction of blight, one of three things must occur: (1,) 
the wind must produce this blight spontaneously : (2,) 
the eggs from which the blights proceed must be wafted 
by the wind to a given spot: (3,) the prevalence of 
certain winds must have an influence in giving birth to 
certain insects inclosed in eggs previously deposited by 
parent insects upon the spot where the blight is seen. 

That any state of the air or wind is adequate to the 
production of animal life, is a proposition so absurd in 
the present state of our knowledge, that we pass it by 
as altogether unworthy of serious notice. But that 
plants may be blighted or withered up by dry parching 
winds is fully admitted, for when a plant first produces 
its young branches and leaves, these parts are tender and 
succulent, and lose their moisture very readily, so that 
a certain state of moisture and warmth in the air is 
necessary to effect the solidification of the newly-formed 
tissue ; and if this state be maintained the branches and 
leaves become fully formed, and no blight appears. But 
if, as it often happens in this country, a dry easterly 
wind prevails, the young plants part with their moisture 
so rapidly that their roots cannot maintain a proper sup- 
ply, and the tissue becomes dried up and scorched. 
Such is bUght. The only apparent remedy is to supply 
moisture to the plants so attacked by washing them fre- 
quently with a syringe. Under such circumstances of 
blight it is not uncommon to bum large quantities of 
wet litter to the windward of the blighted plants, under 
the supposition that the smbke will destroy the insects 
which are the imaginary cause of the mischief. We 
need hardly say that if any good arises from this prac- 
tice, it must be attributed to the moist warm smoke 
which envelopes the plants, most probably without de- 
stroying a single insect. 

We have the evidence of the microscope to assure us 
that every drop of water teems with life ; but it is only 
a fancy, quite destitute of such ocular evidence, which 
encourages us to believe the air to be equally prolific. 
It is difficult to imagine how the eggs of insects can be 
found in the air, for those of every known species are 
much heavier than air, and moreover the parent insects 
display' the greatest anxiety to place their eggs upon or 
near the proper food of the young progeny. " To com- 
mit them to the winds," says an accurate observer 
" would be a complete dereliction of this invariable law 
of insect economy." And supposing we admit that the 
eggs are dropped by the mother insects while on the 
wing, 

We must also admit (for there is no avoiding it), that 
they continue to float about, unhatched, from the end of the 
summer till the commencement of spring, at which time 
only the broods make their appearance. Yet when we 
consider the rains, snows, and winds to which they must be 
exposed for six or nine months, we think the hardiest theo- 
rist would scarcely maintain that a single egg could out- 
weather these vicissitudes, and continue to float in the air. 

Nor is it possible that these eggs can be taken up 
simultaneously by a strong east wind, and deposited on 
plants, trees, or other objects where a blight suddenly 
appears, because when the eggs are deposited, they are, 
with very few exceptions, enveloped in an adhesive 
cement which glues them to the spot where they were 
first placed by the parent insect. It follows, therefore, 
from the statement of these few simple and well-attested 
facts that the second proposition must be dismissed as 
untenable. 

We now come to the third proposition, and admit at 
once that the action of certain winds, influenced by va- 
riations in temperature, and other meteorological changes, 
seems to be capable of calling into life and activity, as it 
were in an instant, innumerable insects, which, one hour 
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were concealed each within its minute egg, and in the next 
hour burst forth to join myriads of its kind in the work of 
destruction. It is generally considered by naturalists, that 
the eggs deposited in the preceding autumn, having been 
laid at the same time, and exposed to similar atmospheric 
changes, are necessarily hatched at the same time in the 
spring, when, in fact, intelligence is obtained by the in- 
closed grubs, from the peculiar state of the air, that the 
fitting time for bursting forth from the egg is arrived. 
We propose to speak of the aphides or plant-lice more 
particularly in a subsequent article; but should the reader 
find it difficult to believe that the vast numbers of blight- 
ing insects often observable on plants have proceeded 
from the eggs deposited the preceding autumn, we may 
state, that, in the case of the aphides, the fecundity is 
almost incalculable. Reaumur proved by experiment 
that one aphis may be the progenitor of 5,904,900,000 
descendants during its life: that in one year there may be 
twenty generations. Mr. Rennie has counted more than 
a thousand aphides on a single leaf of the hop; and in 
seasons when they are abundant — ^when every hop-leaf is 
peopled with a similar swarm — ^the number of eggs laid 
in autumn must be, to use the words of Dr. Good, 
" myriads of myriads." 

The reader will now have no difficulty in finding an 
answer to the question, *^ What is blight ?" but we shall 
not perform our duty satisfactorily unless we enable him 
to convince himself that blight proceeds from insects the 
eggs of which were deposited by their parents the pro- 
ceeding autumn, by searching for and finding such eggs 
during the winter months, so as to be able to watch the 
phenomena of blight during the following spring, or to 
apply a timely remedy to its destructive effects. 

The word blight is often applied to the mischief done 
by all such insects as are injurious to vegetation : and 
therefore includes many insects of various genera. It 
will be impossible to speak of these within the short 
limits of the present article, but on future occasions 
we may notice them. At present we shall restrict 
our notice to the history of one species only, which 
has been carefully studied by Mr. Lewis, and detailed 
in the Transactions of the Entomological Society. 

If during the winter months the young branches of 
the apple tree or the hawthorn be carefully examined, 
certain small round and slightly convex patches will be 
discovered. These patches are somewhat less than the 
sixth of an inch in diameter, and are usually attached to 
the outside of the branches. Each of these little 
patches is the work of a small white or lead-coloured 
moth, studded all over with black spots, popularly called 
" the small ermine." Each patch consists of a number 
of eggs, deposited in the month of June, covered with a 
glutinous substance which when newly applied is of a pale 
yellow colour, but from exposure to the weather becomes 
dark, and nearly resembles the bark of the branch. The 
eggs hatch in the early part of autumn, and the grubs re- 
main confined during winter, at which time if the case be 
opened, a number of these little grubs, which are of a 
yellow colour, may be readily seen with the aid of a small 
magnifying glass. As soon as the trees begin to put 
forth their leaves, the grubs make their escape, and as 
they are yet in a feeble condition, and cannot eat the 
outer skin of the leaves, they burrow into them, where 
they are protected from the weather, and feed upon the 
pulp of the leaf. As they grow stronger, and perhaps 
also during some state of the air which is favourable to 
them, they gnaw their way out, and the anxious gardener, 
who has hitherto observed only the brownness of the 
leaves, caused by the burrowing of the insects within, 
but which he attributes to the withering effect of an 
easterly wind, is astounded when he perceives myriads 
of caterpillars swarming on the trees, and proceeding 
with alarming rapidity in their devastating course. The 
faot of their burrowing sufficientlyjexplains the reason of 
this Budden appearance: it shows how one day not a 



single caterpillar may be visible on the trees, ano the 
next, they may be swarming with larvas of so large a 
size as so forbid the idea of their having been recently 
hatched. The webs so often seen covering the branches 
of apple trees, and the hawthorn of the hedges, are the 
work of this little caterpillar ; which after a time be- 
comes of a lead colour spotted with black, and when full 
grown spins an oblong white cocoon, within which it 
turns to the pupa; soon after, the moth hatches, and 
generally about the month of June, if it* be a female, 
deposits her eggs in the way we have already men- 
tioned. 

The cuts which accompany this article are highly 
magnified representations of the larva and the perfect 
insect of the rose-plant aphis: the small line which 
accompanies each figure is the actual size of the insect. 

Among the various remedies for blight the application 
of the spirit of tar to the bark has been greatly com- 
mended; but Sir Joseph Banks found it sufficient for the 
protection of his apple-trees simply to remove the rugged 
and dead old bark, and then scrub the trunk and 
branches with a hard brush. 



PRAYER IN CHILDHOOD, 

KvEELixo in the congregation, 

Bending at the lonely shrine. 
To tlie Lord of all creation, 

Saviour of the world, and mine- 
Though his mercies well may raise 
Man to loftiest heights of praise. 
And the sins of man should be 
Seals of man's humility — 
Yet how oft I find I'm still 
Strong in a rebellious will. 
High in pride, in fervour low— » 
"Wherefore, wherefore is it sot 

Thoughts, whose incense should aspire 

From the altar of the heart, 
Kindled at the sacred fire, 

Faith, and Hope, and Love impart,— 
Thoughts, to which celestial birth 

In tl)e spirit's depths seemed given. 
With the grosser fumes of earth 

Mixed, and marred, ascend to heaveUy 
Cold and lifeless, dull and slow- 
Wherefore, wherefore is it so ! 

I can bend my backward gaze 

To the dream of childish days;— 

Oh ! what else can childhood seem 

Than a swift and happy dream. 

Bright — while yet our sorrows sleep — 

Whence at length we wake, and weep? — 

Yes \ I can point to early years 

Memory's glass, though dimmed with tears, 

And in thought once more survey 

Times, when I was wont to pray 

By the evening star's first shining, 

Ere upon my bed reclining. 

And when morn, with radiant finger 

Smiting soft the curtained pane, 
Bade those ** slumbera light" not linger. 

Which shall ne'er betaine again.— 
Thei^indeed I litped my prayer, 
Yet my spirit seemed to share 
Twice the warmth it now doth know- 
Wherefore, wherefore is it so ? 
'Tis, when the heart is soft and young 
That roost to heavenly strains 'tis strung — 
Ere yet the world's rude discord grieves 
The song of heavenward hope it weaves ; 
Ere yet the world's cold fetter flings 
Its burden on the spirit's wings. 
And down with deadening influence weighs 
The upward flight oi prayer and pnuse; 
Or thoughts that bind the soul in sin 
Are fortressed into strength within ; 
Or idle sneer and impious doubt 
In secret ambush lurk without^ 
And with a fiendish joy efiace 
The tender growth of eariy grace I— J. S. B. 
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THE 8T0NE-QUARRIES OF EGYPT, 

We give this article the foregoing title, because It is 
our object to point attention to the localities which 
gave birth to those enormous masses of stone which 
have been, during former ages, distributed over the 
land of the Nile from south to north. These still 
remain ; but, for the most part, show no relation to the 
soil where they are now found to exist. The enter- 
prise and research of modern travellers have, however, 
discovered rational means of accounting for most of the 
works of art and might, by which any of the ancient 
nations of the world have sirnalized tnemselves in the 
view of the people of succeemng ages. 

It is, for our present nurpose, more correct and com- 
prehensive to speak of tne land of the Nile than merely 
of JEif^pU The " valley of the Nile" Is another ele- 

Snt term for this wonderful region, which comprehends 
e countries of Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia. The 
river may be said to now down from the Mountains of 
the Moon through Abyssinia, Nubia, and Egypt, into 
the Mediterranean Sea, or from south to north. Nubia 
and Abyssinia formed the Western Ethiopia of the 
ancients ; and Egypt has always been considered to be 
divided into Upper and Lower ; the Upper being south- 
ward and the Lower to the north 1 the latter comprising 
the Delta, near the sea. 

Having thus spoken of the geographical character of 
the countries under our notice, we will now consider 
them in a geological point of view, restraining our ob- 
servations, however^ to the region properly receiving the 
name of Egypt. 

The land of Egypt affords to the notioa of the 
geologist four distinct regions; three in the Upper 
Egypt, and one in the Lower. 

1. The most southern, the Granite region, which 
extends from Phila, through the cataract district to 
Syene. It affords besides granite, also Syenite^ and 
some other crystalline primitive rocks. The finest 
granites and syenites, are red and highly crystallized ; 
and are remarkable for their durability and the fine 
polish which they are capable of receiving. Colossal 
statues, pillars, obelisks, and even whole temples, are 
constructed of these beautiful rocks. Some of the 
pyramids are sud to have been originally cased with 
slabs of granite. 

2. The next, or Sandstone region, lies to the north 
of the granite, and extends from Syene, (Assouan,) 
northwards to Esneh, or over about one degree of latitude. 
This sandstone is by some authors referred to the 
grhy or sandstone of Fontainebleau, the paving-stone 

. of Paris ; by others, to the moUuee de Oenive of Swit- 
zerland ; but all are agreed in eonsidering it as a com- 
paratively recent deposit. Its colours are white, grey, 
and yellow ; it is very soft and easily worked, and the 
buil^ngs constructed of it would probably not have long 
resisted the weather, had they not been covered with a 
coloured varnish. The groat temples, and many pillars 
and obelisks, are of this sandstone t but i^ d<tes not ap- 
pear ever to have been used in building private houses. 

3. To the north.of the sandstone, but to the south of 
Thebes, is the Limestone region. This substance was 
formerly much used as a building material. The cata- 
combs of Thebes are situated in tnis limestone. 

4. The whole of Hg^i to the north of the limestone, 
that is, the Delta region, is principally composed of 
alluvium (floating mud) deposited from the waters of 
the Nile. 

It will be seen that the first three geological Kgions 
here spoken of belong to Upper Egypt, as likewise a 
part of the fourth. 

Before speaking more directly of thp quarries of 
Egypt, it may be well to observe that a quarry is an 
excavation in the ground, from whenoa are extracted 
marblci stone^ or chalki for the purposes chiefly of 



sculpture and aFohltectura. Tne name appears to bave 
been applied to such excavations from the circuiastaAce 
that the materials obtained from them, are there q^a- 
dratedf or formed into rectangular blocks. 

All the materials before*mentioned have been em- 
ployed in the formation of the massive works which yet 
remain to attest the magnificence of the ancient people 
of this country. The walls of most of the temples 
were constructed of sandstone, which appears to have 
been chiefly obtained from the quarries stretching along* 
the banks of the Nile, in the mountains of Selseleh ; 
but the obelisks and statues which adorned those temples 
are formed of Syenite or Oriental granite, drawn from 
the quarries in the islands of Phila and Elephantine, 
and particularly from those vast excavations in the 
mountain-terraces about Syene. At Sais, in the Delta, 
we are told, there onee stood a temple, formed of a 
single block of granite, which had been floated down 
the Nile on a raft from the quarry in Elephantine« Two 
thousand men were engaged for three years in the 
removal of this temple, which was more than thirty feet 
in length, twenty in breadth, and twelve in height ; the 
stone was, on the average, about five feet in thickness. 
One of the pyramids is formed of lin^estone ; a car- 
bonate of lime, of a light gray colour i and the same 
kind of stone forms the interior mass of anothca* pyra- 
mid, while the outside is covered with red granite. 

The region of the granite, which may be distingnishcMl 
by referring to the modem town of Assouan, extends 
from west to east, on both sides of the river ; but the 
best specimens lie near the stream, and the granite loses 
its beauti^l appearance the ftirther we reoeide from the 
east bank towards the Desert. The red granite thus 
occupies only a small space, forming a kind of portal, or 
entrance, through which the Nile bursts into Egypt, 
forcing its w^y {onidst innumerable isolated eliffii, which 
consist of the most beautiful rese-eoloured granite. 
This red granite is known by its exoallenft oolour, the 
magnitude of its crystallised component parts, and its 
hardness ; owing to which last quality, it reeeives an 
exquisite polish. The rose-coloured flsldspath, which 
sometimes approaches to a briok«red, fbrms about two- 
thirds of the mass: the intermediate spaoes are filled 
with the sparklinff mica and the glassy transparent- 
looking quarts. Hornblende is seldom found mixed wiUi 
it. The Theban obelisks, and many other works of art, 
were made of this material. 

In Upper Egypt, the dryness of the atmosphere, and 
the general steadiness of the temperature, have contri- 
buted, with the hardness of the material, to preserve 
the polished surfkc^s of the obelisks, and their more 
delicate sculptures, uninjured during the lapse of centu- 
ries : but those near the sea coast have had their surfaces 
decomposed by the action of the moist atmosphere. 

Near the limits of the red g^ranite are found several 
varieties^ occupying a still more limited spaoe, and 
forming a transition-series between this and the common 
granite. I'hey differ from the red granite and from one 
another, both in colour, component parts, and the size 
of these component narts, some of which are very 
coarse, and others small and fine. We see in the exist- 
ing specimens of Egyptian sculpture, that they often 
selected some of these varieties in preference to tne red- 
coloured one. 

The stone-quarries of Egypt and Nubia shew distinctly 
to the present day, the mode in which the stones were 
got out. In the face of the rock are seen a number of 
long horizontal lines, one above another 1 the vertical 
distance between any two adjoining lines shews the 
thickness of the piece cut out ; while the length is clearly 
marked in several cases, either by the ti^rmmation of 
the face of the rock on each side, or by a vertical mark 
on it, extending from one horiiontal fine to the next. 
The stones were taken out of the quarry just in the 
shape and size requhred, and were detaehed from the 
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mass one' after aiiotlier» by means of little wedges in- 
serted in holes made on the two faces of the stone. 
Tlioagh this is a slow process, it is ecohomical as far as 
the material of the rock is concerned, and was employed 
both in the granite quarries of Syene, and in those of 
Carrara, in the time of the Romans. At the latter 
place) it is the practice, at present, to blast the marble, 
by which abont three-rourtns of the material are wasted. 
The wedges used in £gypt were either iron ones struck 
all at once, or wooden ones which were moistenedt so as 
to swell and start the stone from its positiont 

It appears that the catacombs and excavated temples, 
which are numerous in Upper £gypt, are, for the most 
part, the results of the quarries of which we have been 
hitherto speaking ; that is to say, the quarried excava* 
tion became a catacomb or a temple *:--*both being 
alike devoted to the interment of the dead* 

At the quarry of Gartaas, in Nubia« about twenty- 
five miles south of Assouan, is a small cbapel, supposed 
to have been for the use of the workmen. The door- 
way, as in the case of most of the ouarries in these parts 
of the Nile, fronts the river, and xorms the entrance to 
the long open galleries which conduct to the excava- 
tionsk ' The quarries on the east side of the river, at 
Hadjar Selseleh, contain representations, cUt in the 
BtonO) of the implements used in quarrying^ : two of them 
look like wedges^ but differ somewhat m shape : and 
another is in form precisely like the modern lever, 
which is used by masons for raising stones. It has a 
circular top, which might be a kind of ring, then a 
horizontal bar or bolt^ while the lowef part is a trun- 
cated triangle, with the base forming the lowest part of 
the instrument. From the numerous inscriptions exist- 
ing in these quarries, it is evident that tbey were worked 
likewise by the Greeks and Romans. 

The sandstone quarries of Hadjar Selseleh furnished 
the chief materials for the temples, as the granite quar- 
ries of Syene (Assouan) did for the obelisks and colossal 
statues. The Egyptians were careful to cut out such 
pieces as suited their purpose best, from among the 
several varieties of sandstone; and it is as easy to find 
large unbroken masses of this substance as in the quar- 
ries of Syene. Beams for architraves, to the length of 
twenty-five or thirty feet, and larse pieces suitable for 
colossal sphinxes of nearly equal length, were easily 
procured in these quarries. Ine stone is soft and very 
easily worked. This is shown in the case of the colos- 
sal sphinx-head of the British Mnseum, which suflbrs 
considerably from the damp 'atmosphere of our climate. 
The vast sizes of the stones that were transported 
from the quarries of Syene, to the most remote parts of 
£g3rpt, may be inferred from the huge statues, obelisks, 
and monolith f temples, d which specimens now exist 
At the present day, there is a large cubical block lying 
on the road, between the granite quarries and Syene, 
which, from some cause or other, has never reached its 
destination. It has sculptures on two of its vertical 
faces, and is more than thirty feet every way. In 
another place was observed a block for a colossus, about 
sixty-eight feet high. It is supposed that the larger 
masses of rock used in constructing temples, ^c.^ were 
taken in the rough to the pkce where they were to 
stand, and there received their full shape and decoration; 
but that the smaller members of the architecture were 
completed, or nearly so, in the quarry. 

The ancient Egyptian method of producing the 
obelisk was as follows : They marked out in a hill a 
stratum for the purpose ; levelled the surface with dig- 
ging tools ; and then, with a chisel, cut some furrows 
or channels to define the opposite sides. These being 
excavated to a certain depth, they tore the obelisk from 

• See two intemtiDff artidflt on Cavern Tmplei ami Tbmd^^-Nos. 
08 and 64 of this work. 

f The word « numodihr b fttn ^ QtMk, tad implies the being made 
ef a nngU $(one. 



the rock by the aid of the wedges, of which, vestiges 
now remain. In a similar way are still cut in France 
pieces of granite^ forty- five feet long and eighteen broad. 
It was easier to seat a colossus on its pedestal, than to 
deal with an obelisk; the former having a comparatively 
large base, and being less liable to snap asunder. The 
obelisks when cut were placed upon sledges, and drawn 
to the river, where, a vessel or raft, purposely con- 
strutted, was firmly tied to the shore; and a bridge 
being made ottt of strong beams, from the edge of the 
shore, or from steps cut in the bank, and being madis to 
project as far as the raft, an? weight, by means of 
rollers^ eould be transfbrred to It llie stone was thus 
conveyed by the river to any part of Egypt 

The Egyptians behig contented with low plinths in- 
steiid of etylobates, the obelisks were thus erected; 
they Were dragged fh)m the river ftlong a causeway 
made of earth or stones, until the base of the obelisk 
impended over A hole made in the plinth* A tower of 
beams was then constructed, ropes tied round the top 
of the stone, and engines so disposed that it could be 
elevated. When it was raised to the perpendicular, it 
subsided into the cavity of the plinth by its own weight. 
In carving the figures the Egyptians seem to have used 
the same tools as the modems ; and they seldom used a 
pedestal for the obelisk. 



^ 'uNiirviTXD QtTttrn tit ndt iibsrat. 

All was activity and bustle to prepaxe the eomhig feast. 
The kid was killed and dressed with great dezteritv 
and despatch; and its still quivering memhers were laid 
upon the fire and hegan to emit savoury odours, particularly 
gratifying to Arab nostrils. But now a change came over 
the fair scene. The Arabs of whom we had bought the kid 
had, in some way, learned that we were to enc«np near; 
and» naturally enough, concluding that the kid was bought 
in order to be eaten, they thought good to honour our Arabs 
with a visits to the ntimber of five or six persons. Now the 
stem kw of fiedawin hospitality demands that, whenever 
a guest is present at a meal, whether thoe be much or little; 
the first and best portion must be laid before the stranger. 
In this instance the five or tix. guests attained their object, 
and had not only the selling of tne kid, but also the eating 
of it ; while our poor Aram, whose mouths had loi^ been 
wat^ng with expectation, were forced to take up with the 
fragments^ Besh&rah, who played the host, fioed worst of 
all) and came afterwards to b^^ibra biscuit^ sajing» he had 
lost the wh<de el his dinner.— Kobinsoh's PoMin^ 

CAVADIAir VOUAftB. 

Bortt the spring and autumnal colouring of the vegetable 
worid are richer and fiieeher here than at home. Vegetation, 
Iwig oppressed by a severe winter, borsts at once into luxuri- 
ouaneSB nd liboiy, with the apparent gusto of animal sen- 
sation, as if determmed to enjoy the genial but transient 
summer to the utmost. La the autumn the juices are not 
dried up in the leaves by a slow sorelng process, as in Eng- 
land, bmre tibey &11 off shrivelled and discoloured, but the 
first smart night-fin>8t in September changes the foliage at 
once, with much s^ still circulatfaig vigorously, into red, 
brown, yeOow, or otner tkits, m If by a direct chemical or 
dyong operation* All shall be green durinff our evenmg 
walk, and in the m<»ni]ig the aspect of the forest may be 
entirely metamorphosed, and we are presented with the most 
rich and varied picture of different but harmonious hues 
according to the nature of the lea^ its smoothness of surfiw^ 
strength of texture, and the ace of the branch from which 
it proceeds. The woods, at this season, present one magni- 
ficent and unrivaUed mosaic painting. The bhx^h and the 
white ash turn brown and veUow in a night ; the butter-nut 
tree adopts a buff liveiV ; the maple becomes of a ri<^ blood 
red— every fiunily has its own peculiar colouring, while the 
hardy pine tribe leaf defies the cold, and preserves its creen 
unaltered amidst the general change. The nice grades of 
colour vary infinitely, according to the age and position of 
the trees, the quality of the soil, the eariier or later cold 
weather, the severity of the fiost, with many other causes 
thai hare MtlMffto esei^ ob0ehratl<».-2Vi$Cy>Ws» »if 

yiiirrtfiiSlii 
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FRESH-WATER FISH. IX. 
The Gudgeon, (Cj/pi-inus Gohio.) 




Loe, in a little boat where one doth stand, 

That to a willow bough the while is tied, 
And with a pole doth stir and raise the sand. 

Whereas uie gentle streame dotli softly slide, 
And then with uender lino and rod in hand, 

The eager bite not lung he doth abide. 
Well loaded is his line, his hooko but small, 
A good big cork to bear the stream with all. 
His bait the least red wdhne that may be (band, 

And at the bottome it doth alwayes lie ; 
Whereat the greedy gudgeon bites'so sound, y 

That hook^ and all he swalloweth by and by : 
See how he strikes, and puis them up as round 

As if new store the place did still supply ; 
And when the bit doth die, or bad dotli prove. 
Then to another place he doth remove. 

The present method of fishing for gudgeons is very 
similar to the picturesque description contained in the 
above lines quoted from The Secrets of Anglings a 
poem in three books by John Davers, or John Dennys, 
Esq., for it is uncertain ta which of these gentlemen the 
poem is to be ascribed. The entry at Stationers' Hall, 
February 28, 1612, has only the initials J. D. attached 
to it ; but Walton has no doubt that Davers is the real 
author. 

The gudgeon is sometimes called the silvery olive 
carp : its upper lip is furnished with barbs, and the 
dorsal fin and tail spotted with black. One species only 
18 known in this country, but probably another may 
exist. It is common in many parts of Europe and 
exhibits a striking instance of the power of fishes to 
accommodate their habits to various climates. This 
faculty is not so remarkable in marine fish because the 
temperature of the sea does uot greatly vary in different 
latitudes ; but the temperature of rivers must correspond 
with that of the soil and atmosphere through which they 
flow. Dr. Russell met with gudgeons in Syria; and 
Aristotle mentions them as being natives of Greece. 
They are common in Germany, where a smaller variety, 
called wapper, is also found. 

The gudgeon is very common in our rivers, canals 
and still watcn^s : it is found in greatest perfection and 
most abundantly in moderately swift rivers which flow 
over a gravelly soil. Their numbers are so immense 
that some naturalists have imagined them to spawn twice 
a year. It is most probable, however, that they spawn 
only once, but the time of spawning is different in 
different waters. The gudgeon spawns about May, but 
does not deposit its ova at once, but at distant periods 
extending through the space of about a month. 

Some waters are more favourable than others to the 
growth of gudgeons. They are generally small fishes, 
seldom exceeding eight inches in length. Occasionally 
however they have oeen taken of larger size. Mr. Pen- 
nant notices one caught near Uxbridge that weighed half 
a pound. Mr. Daniel states that he had some in a pond 
of his own, and that their average weight was five or at 
most six to the pound. Gudgeons are often taken in the 



extensive waters of some parts of England in nets, 
bullies, keils, &c., for the purpose of baiting other fi>h 
or for the markets. They are greatly esteemed as fou. 
especially for invalids, and are reckoned to be very eas\ 
of digestion. 

" They be scattered up and down every river in the 
shallows, in the heat of summer ; but in autumn, ^hen 
the weeds begin to grow sour and rot, and the weather 
colder, then they gather together, and get into the deeper 
parts of the water." — Walton. ' The gudgeon is a 
ground feeder, as its barbs imply; — its food is water 
insects, small mollusca, and the spawn and young fry of 
other fishes. 

Gudgeons are usually found in shoals ; and will take 
almost any bait; so much so that a person who is easily 
imposed on by shallow devices is often called a gudgeon. 
Perhaps the most tempting bait is a small red worm as 
noticed in our motto; where the raking or the stirring 
up of the bed of the river is also noticed and is still 
adopted as an essential process in gudgeon fishing. The 
object of raking is to disturb the caddies, and various 
minute worms, water snails, &'C., which lurk among the 
stones and gravel at the bottom of the stream and on 
which the gudgeons feed. The disturbance causes the 
fish to hasten to the spot for the purpose of getting an 
easy supply of food. Mr. Blaine says, that in the 
Thames as many as fifty dozen of gudgeons have been 
taken in a dav. 



A FIRST LANDING IN THE WESTERN INC. 

The charms of a tropical country, when novel, are calcu- 
lated to make a delightful impression on the mind : and as 
we roamed along the lanes and cane-fields of Santa Cniz 
during the first few days after our arrival, we could easily 
conceive the pleasure enjoyed by Columbus and his 
followers, when the fertility and beauty of West Indian 
scenery first burst upon their view. Many beautiful pro- 
ductions of nature however, not indigenous, are now. added 
to the catalogue of wonders which inflamed the imagination 
of Columbus. 

Alniost every plant we saw as we drove or rode about the 
country, from the largest tree to the smallest weed, was un- 
known to us, and foi-med the subject of a somewhat 
troublesome inquiry. It was a new world to us, as well iis 
to its first discoverer ; and several days must be passed amid.'rt 
these scenes before one can obtain anything like a familiar 
acquaintance with the productions of nature. Splendid 
exotic plants, which would be regarded as rarities even 
in the green-houses of England and America, are cultivated 
in the little ffai-dens of Santa Cruz; and the wild flowers 
are scarcely less attractive. Amongst tluni we observed 
large kinds of convolvulus, white and pink, yellow bell- 
flowers, scarlet creepers, bright blue peas of singular beauty; 
and, to crown all, the " rride of Barbados," sometimes 
crimson, sometimes yellow, with butteifly^ petals, long 
pendant stamina, and acacia-like leaves, udommg the hedgts 
m great profusion. The trees are for the most pail bearers 
of fruit, and many of them are covered with luxuriant 
foliage. To select a few of the most remarkable, I would 
just mention the plantain and banana, (nearly the same in 
appearance,) with pendant leaves of vast dimension, and a 
profusion of finger-like fruit growing in clusters ; the wild 
orange tree, covered at the same time with fruit and 
flowei*s; the lime, which lines the hedges, and is equally 
fragrant, producing in abundance a small kind of lemon; 
the guava, with pink . blossoms and pear-like fruit, al^j 
frequent in the hedge-rows; tlie mango, heavily laden with 
foliiige, and witli fruit in its season ; the mammee, g;rowini; 
to a great size, and profusely covered with glazed dark green 
foliage; lastly, the tamarind, with its light feathery leaves 
and long pods, which contain the fruit used for a preserve, 
spreading its bi-anches far and wide, like the British oak. — 

GURNEY, 
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THE BANKS OF THE THAMES. IX. 




KINGSTON ON THAMES. 



The part of the nver Thames to which we had con- 
ducted the reader in our last article, viz., the part con- 
tiguous to Hampton Court, presents a remarkably 
tortuous course, imfavourable to navigation, but greatly 
conducive to the picturesque appearance of its banks. 
A walk from Twickenham to Hampton, by the usual 
public road, would not exceed three miles, whereas by 
water the distance is seven or eight. 

The portion of the river included between Hampton 
and Kingston is known to the lovers of poetry as the 
scene of one of Pope's finest poems. A lady of distin- 
guished beauty, Mrs. Arabella Fermor, while being rowed 
along the river with a party of friends, had a lock of her 
hair stealthily cut off by a gallant who formed one of 
the party: the incident was trifling, and gave cause for 
offence to the family of the lady, but on this trifle Pope 
founded a poem of exquisite beauty. 

Kingston, the next town to Hampton, but on the 
opposite side of the river, is one of the most ancient in 
this part of England. In the market-place of Kingston 
the Saxon monarchs of England used to be crowned, 
either on a raised platform in the open air, or in the 
church. Edward the elder, Athelstan, Edmund, Edred, 
Edwy, Edward the Martyr, and Ethelred, were thus 
crowned, between. the years 900 and 978. Kingston 
was the scene of a romantic tale told by Hume the 
historian, relating to King Edwy and his Queen Elgiva, 
in which a knot of ambitious nobles effected the murder 
of the queen, after brutal violence, in revenge for a 
slight put upon them by the king and queen* Remote 

Vol. XIX. 



as was the period of these events, there seems to be 
proof that Kingston is the site of a town many centuries 
older, or at least of an encampment; for, on digging the 
foundation for a new bridge, a few years ago, several 
Roman military weapons, consisting of spear-heads and 
swords, of beautiful workmanship and in a good state 
of preservation, were discovered. About the same time 
also several human skeletons, with Roman ornaments lying 
near them, were discovered in a neighbouring field on the 
Surrey side of the river. In a former article we alluded 
to the conjectures which have been made respecting the 
probable passage of Caesar over the riv^r near Wey- 
bridge; but these discoveries have given rise to the 
opinion, that Caesar, on quittinghis encampment on Wim- 
bledon Common, crossed the Thames at Kingston ; and 
that the skeletons were those of some of his troops that 
fell in endeavouring to force the passage of the river 
against the opposing Britons, whose slain are supposed 
to be interred in a tumulus (not yet opened) in a field 
called the Barrow field, on the Middlesex side of the 
river, and about half a mile from the spot where the 
weapons were found. 

Over the Thames at Kingston was formerly one of 
the most ancient bridges on the river, it being mentioned 
in a record in the eighth year of Henry the Third. 
During the intestine commotions which from time to time 
disturbed the country, the bridge was frequently des- 
troyed, to cut off the communication between Surrey 
and Middlesex. The bridge existing until about twelve 
or fourteen years ago was of wood, about five hundred 
^ 601 
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feet in length, and endowed with lands tD keep it in 
repair. In the year 1828, however, it wAs replaced by 
an elegant structure of Portland stone, consisting of 
five spacious elliptical arches, and surmounted by a 
handsome cornice and balustrade, with galleries project- 
ing over the piers : the expense being 40,000/, The 
town of Kingston carries on a considerable amount of 
trade ; and since the opening of the London and South 
Western Railway, which passes close by Kingston, and 
which has a station at that place, the bustle of the town 
has considerably increased, and the route to many towns 
on the Middlesex side, which used to be followed on the 
northern side of the river, is now made through King- 
ston and over Kingston Bridge. With regard to the 
municipal affairs of the town, it is probable that the recent 
act has made some changes \ bttt under the old systenti 
the election of the members of the corporation was 
distinguished by a singular custom, said to be sanctioned 
by the ancient charter of the town. A match at foot- 
ball took place, in which the lower orders engaged with 
80 much seal and activity, that the inhabitants of the 
principal streets found it expedient to barricade all the 
windows ill front of their houses. 

Between Kltigslott and Twickenham the Thames pre* 
sents a large number of swans, the conservancy of which 
is a curious part of the prlvUeges of the Corporation of 
London. The Lord 5layor, cither in person or by 
deputy, goes up the river annually, accompanied by the 
officers of the Vintners* and Dyers* Companies, to mark 
the young swans. By an act of parliament passed in 
the reign of Edward the Fourth, it was declared a felony, 
punishable with imprisonment for a year and a day, and 
a fine at the king*s pleeisure, to steal the swans' eggs. 
Coke mentions a curious law which was once in opera* 
tion, for the punishment of any one who stole a lawfully 
marked swan from any open or common river. The 
swan was taken and hung by the beak from the roof of a 
house, so that the feet iust touched the ground. Wheat 
was then poured over the hetid of the swan, until there 
was a pyramid of it ttom the floor sufltcient to cover and 
hide the bird completely i this quantity of wheat was 
the fine paid by the culprit to the owner of the swan. 
The swans on the Thames have been alluded to by more 
than one of our poets, among whom is Spenser, who 
says :— 

See the fair Savons on Thamis* lovely side, 
The which do trim their pennons silver bright ; 
lu shining ranks they down the waters glide; 
Ofl have mine eyes devoured the gallant sight. 

The part of the Thames at which we have now 
arrived is particularly rich in associations connected with 
our great writers and wits. Thomson, Pope, Horace 
Walpole, and many others whose names are known to 
every one, either lived or died in this immediate vicinity. 
Teddington, Twickenham, and Richmond, with the in- 
tervening country, form the locality to which we allude. 
Teddington is a small, quiet place, distinguished in a 
commercial sense as the spot to which the tides of the river 
ascend, but no higher. The little church at Teddington, 
with the surrounding villas and their ornamental gardens, 
presents a very pleasing scene as viewed from the river, 
l^aul Whitehead, the poet laureate, and Dr. Hales, a 
man of scientific attainments, lie buried in the church. 
The Earl of Leicester, a favourite of Queen Elizabeth, 
and William Penn, the quaker, were residents at Ted- 
dington. 

A little below Teddington we come to Strawberry 
Hill, a mansion celebrated as the residence of Horace 
Walpole, where he was visited by most of the poets and 
Wits of the age. The site was originally occupied by a 
small house let out as a lodging-housfe. This passed 
into the hands of Colley Cibber, a dramatic writer, who 
penned some of his productions there. The third 
possessor was a Mr. Chenevix, from whom it passed info 
the hands of Horace Walpole, about a century ago. He 



amused himself for many years in enlarging and beauti- 
fying the house and the grounds attached to iU and 
storing thetu with pictures, busts, and antiques of eTery 
description. In the architecture of the building, he 
borrowed specimens from the choir of the Cathedral 
Church at Rouen, from the tomb of Archbishop Ware- 
ham at Canterbury, and from. St. Greorge's Cnapel at 
Windsor. It has been well observed notwithstanding-, 
that however elegant the internal decorations were, 
the place may be considered as a picture of the 
mind of him* who formed it, in which there was nothing 
gi*eaU He was the son of a prime minister, Sir Robert 
Walpole, whose power was of long duration; his rank 
as Earl of Orford was among the higher orders of 
nobility; and his property was large. He was thence 
early inured to fiattery, with all the indulgences of his 
situation, and he continued naturally enough to expect 
the enjoyment of them to the close of a very long life. 
His pursuits, though not without taste and elegance, had 
little of masculine energy or mental capaciousness. At 
Strawberry Hill, Walpole established a printing-press, 
where his own works, and occasionally a jeu d'uprit of 
a friend, were printed. The Strawberry-Hill editions, 
as they are called, which are now become scarce, cona- 
mand a very high price among the more curious collec- 
tors of printed works. The most distinguished of the 
works is the Lives of the Painters and Engravers, which 
Walpole formed from the papers of Vertue, aided bj his 
own collections. Strawberry Hill was possessed a few 
years ago by the Honourable Mrs. Damer, to whom it 
was bequeathed by Horace Walpole. 

The village of Twickenham, at which we next arrive, 
is more celebrated, perhaps, for having been the residence 
of Pope, than for all other circumstances put together. 
Who has not heard of " Pope's Villa at Twickenham" ? 
The name of Pope's Villa is even now given to a build- 
ing which is no more Pope's Villa than the Queen s 
Palace is the old Buckingham House. P^ne built a villa 
which, after his death, passed into the liands of Sir 
William Stanhope i the third possessor was the Right 
Honourable Welbore EUts, afterwards Lord Mendip; 
and the fburth was Lady Howe, who has replaced 
the old villa by one of more modem construction ; so 
that the real villa of Pope does not now exist. Much 
indignation has been expressed by many writers at an 
act which tended so much to break up the local associa- 
tions of the great poet, but Mr. Mackay remarks, that 
however much this lady may have destroyed of the poet's 
dwelling, she has left the Grotto for the reverence of 
posterity, by far the most valuable part of it, containing 
the rooms in which he was accustomed to study, and in 
which he entertained the poets and wits of his day. 

The grotto here alluded to was made by Pope, about 
the vear 1715, as a subterraneous passage to a garden 
on the other side of the road : and in a letter which he 
wrote to his friend Edward Blount, he gives an animated 
description of the manner in which he had planned and 
laid out this favourite retreat. 

A little cell, on the left hand side of the grotto, used 
to be Pope's study, on almost every stone of which 
visitors have scratched their names. A cell on the 
right hand side was formerly occupied as a kitchen. 

" Pope's willow " is almost as well known to fame as 
"Pope's Villa." The poet planted a weeping willow in 
his grounds, which was considered one of the finest spe- 
cimens of that tree ever seen, and was protected and 
pronped in its old age with great care by those who suc- 
ceeded in the possession of the estate. Some stanzas 
were addressed to this tree by ,an admirer of Pope, of 
which we will here give two: — 

Weep, verdant willow, ever weep, 

And spread thy pendant branches round :— 

Oh I may no gaudy flow'ret creep 

Along the consecrated ground ; 

Thou art the Muses* favourite tree— 

fhey loved the bard who planted thee. 
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But all the Muses* tender care 
Cannot prolong the fatal date : 
Hilda Time wUl strip thy branches bare, 
And thou must feel the stroke of Fate :— 
E*en thouy the Muses* favomite tree. 
Must fall, like him who planted thee. 

But " inide time" was not the only one who stripped 
the branches bare. The tree was iimoit picked to death, 
and then rooted up, a fate which has made many admi- 
rers of the poet very indignant against the proprietress 
of the grounds. But Mr. Mackay has, we think, stated 
the matter in a fair and just form, in the following re- 
marks :— 

There was formerly a wiUow-tree overhanging the river, 
which has also been removed ; but with tlie destruction of 
this Lady Howe is not chargeable. So numerous were the 
visitors, and such pilferers were they, where a relic was 
concerned, that the tree was soon stripped both of leaves and 
branches. Slips of it were sent for from all parts of the 
world ; and the owner was at last so pestered, timt she was 
obliged, in self-defence, to uproot the tree, and make a relic 
of i^ which would not entail so much trouble upon }ts pos- 
sessor. Nothing but the root now remains, which is safely 
housed in the grotto ; forming a substanee too hard to be 
taken away in little bits by the pen-knife of the visitor, and 
too bulky to be carried on entire. Visitors used formerly 
to play the same tricks with the very stones and sjiars of 
the grotto ; but, upon inquiry of our guide, we wei-e informed 
that such was not the case now to anv great extent, althoiigh 
occasionally a person is detected trying to notch off a flint 
or a shell, and a lady holding an open reticule ready to re- 
ceive it. 

The same gentleman, who visited the grotto at 
Twickenham a year or two ago, said that he apprehended 
tlic grotto would oxist but a little time longer ; as the 
villa was advertised for sale, and there were rumours of 
an intention to pull down the grotto. In allusion to the 
manner in which local memorials of our poets and philo- 
sophers are gradually destroyed, he said that it is in vain 
to hope, unless Pope's Villa falls into the hands of an 
enlightened purchaser, that the grotto will be preserved, 
or that even a stone will be erected to mark the spot, 
and to say '^ Hbre Pops sung/' 

Of the Thames in the vicinitv of Twickenham, it has 
been remarked by writers of all grades, poets, painters, 
and topographers, that it presents scenes of extraordinary 
beauty. The river rolls on through meadows of the 
richest verdure, while its banks are adorned with the 
contrasted beauty of the villa and the cottage, in a long 
succession of edifices, which mark the taste and the 
opulence of those who possess them. In the middle of 
the river is a little island called Twickenham Ait, or more 
commonly '* The £el-pie Island," upon which there was 
until very lately a tavern famous for the mode adopted 
there in dressing the eels caught in the river. 



IIopx ! of all ills that men endure, 

The only cheap and universal cure ! 

Thou captive's freedom, and thou sick man's health I 

Thou loser's victory, and thou beggar's wealth I 

Thou manna, which from heaven we eat. 

To every taste a several meat ! 

Thou strong retroat ! thou sure-entaird estate, 

Which nought has power to alienate ! 

Thou pleasant, lionest flatterer ! for none 

Flatter unhappy men, but tliou alone {^-Cowlet* 



In the Church of St. Peter at Cologne, the altar-p{ece is a 
large and valuable picture by Rubens, representing the 
martyrdom of the Apostle. This picture having been 
carried away by the French in 1805, to the great regret of 
the inhabitants, a painter of that city undertook to make a 
copy of it from recollection; and succeeded in such a 
manner, that the most delicate tints of the original are pre- 
served with the most minute accuracy. The original painting 
has now been restored, but the copy is preserved with it ; 
and even when they are rigidly compared, it is scarcely 
possible to distinguish the one £rom the other« 



oy THE 

METHODS USED BY THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS 

FOR TRANSPORTING AND ERECTING 

LARGE MASSES OF STONE. 

The character of the old Egyptian architecture is massy 
grandeur, adapted to giants rather than men. Hence 
it becomes a curious matter of speculation to refer to the 
means which we may suppose the ancient denizens of the ' 
Valley of the Nile to have employed, for removing from 
the quarries to their due locality the enormous stones 
which are scattered over the face of the country, and then 
for erecting them in a state of apparently imperishable 
firmness. 

The extent of the quarries at Selseleh, in Upper 
Egypt, which we have noticed in a former paper, is very 
great : they are, in fact, of such an extent that masses 
of any dimensions might be hewn from them. In one 
of the quarries at El^iNIaasara the mode of transporting 
the stone is represented. It is placed on a sledge drawn 
by oxen, and is supposed to be on its way to the inclined 
plane that led to the river, vestiges of which may still 
be seen a little to the south of the modem village. 

Sometimes, and particularly when the blocks were 
large and ponderous, men were employed to drag them, 
and those who were condemned to hard labour in the 
quarries as a punishment appear to have been required 
to assist in moving a certain number of stones, accord- 
ing to the extent of their offences, ere they were libe- 
rated. This seems to be confirmed by the following 
inscription, found in one of the quarries of Gertassy, 
in Nubia: <'I have dragged 110 stones for the build'ng 
of Isis at PhilsB." In order to keep an account of their 
progress, they frequently cut the initials of their names, 
or some private mark, with the number, on the rock 
whence the stone was taken, as soon as it was removed, 
many of which signs occur at the quarries of Fateereh. 

Tne blocks were taken from the quarry on sledges, 
and in a grotto behind E'Dayr, a Christian village 
between Antinoe and El Bersheh, was first discovered 
by Captains Irby and Mangles the representation of a 
colossus, which a number of men are employed in drag- 
ging with ropes. ITiis colossus was probably not hewn 
m the hill of El Bersheh, but it is exceedingly interest- 
ing, from its being of a very early age, and one of the 
very few paintings which throw any light on the method 
employed by the Egyptians for moving weights, for it is 
singular that we find no illustration of the mechanical 
means of a people who have left so many unquestionable 
proofs of skill or capacity in these matters. 

An engraving of this picture, which represents the 
transportation of a colossus, accompanies the present 
article. In the original picture 172 men, in four rows 
of 43 each, pull the ropes attached to the firont of the 
sledge. The number may be indefinite, and it is pro- 
bable that more were really employed than are indicated 
in the painting. In order to obtain a more convenient 
size for engraving we have diminished the number of 
men in each row before and behind : otherwise we have 
given a fair representation of the Egyptian artist's woHk. 
A liquid, probably grease, is poured from a vase, by a 
person standing on the pedestal of the statue, in order 
to facilitate its progress as it slides over the ground, 
which was probably covered with a bed of pUmks', though 
they are not indicated in the painting. 

Some of the persons employed in this laborious duty 
appear to be Egyptians: the others arc forei^ slaves, 
who are clad in the costume of their country: behind 
are four rows of men, who, though only twelve in num- 
ber in the original, and diminished by us to eighty may 
be intended to represent the sets which relieved the 
others when fatigued. 

Below arc persons carrying vases of liquid, perhaps 
water, for the use of the workmen, and others with im- 
plements connected with the transport of the statue, 
followed by taskmasters; with their wand ftpf office. On 
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the knee of the figure stalids a man who claps his hands 
to the measured cadence of a song, to mark the time, 
and ensure simultaneous draught, for it is evident that 
in order that the whole power of the drawers might be 
applied at the same instant, a signal of this kind was 
necessary. 

The height of the statue appears to have been about 
twenty-four feet, including the pedestal. It was of 
limestone, and was bound to the sledge by double ropes, 
which were tightened by means of long pegs inserted 
between them, and twisted round mitil completely 
braced, and to prevent injury from the friction of the 
ropes upon the stone, a compress of leather or other 
substance was introduced at the part where they touched 
the statue. In the present instance the ropes attached 
for moving the mass are confined to one place at the 
front of the statue, but in blocks of very great length 
certain pieces of stone were left, projecting from the 
Bides like the trunnions of a cannon, to. which several 
ropes were attached, each pulled by its own set of men. ^ 

We are given to understand that small blocks of stone' 
were sent from the quarries by water to their different 
places of destination, either in boats or on rafts; but that 
those of very large dimensions were dragged by men, 
overland, in the manner already represented; and the 
immense weight of some of them shows that the Egyp- 
tians were well acquainted with mechanical powers, and 
the mode of applying a locomotive force with the most 
wonderful success. Their skill, however, was not con- 
fined to the mere moving of^ immense weights : their 
wonderful knowledge of mechanism is shown in the 
erection of obelisks, and in the position of large stones, 
raised to a considerable height, and adjusted with the 
utmost precision ; sometimes, too, in situations where the 
space will not admit the introduction of the inclined 
plane. 

Pliny, who lived about a century after the birth of 
Christ, describes a method of transporting obelisks from 
the quarries down the river, by lashing two flat-bottomed 
bpats together side by side, which were admitted into a 
trench, cut from the Nile to the place where the stone 
lay, laden with a quantity of ballast exactly equal to the 
weight of the obelisk ; which, so soon as they had been 
introduced beneath the transverse block, was all taken 
out; and the boats rising, as they were lightened, bore 
away the obelisk in lieu of their previous burthen. 

However imperfect may be our knowledge of the 
means which the ancient Egyptians used for transport- 
ing the material o^ their buildings, we know perhaps still 
less of their methods of erecting them. Tradition had 
preserved to the time of Herodotus, who lived in the 
fifth century B.C., an account of the simple contrivance I 



used in building the Pyramids ; which contrivance may 
have been also followed in the construction of other 
edifices. The pyramid was built in receding stages, the 
area of each stage being less than that below it. When 
the first level was finished, the stones intended for the 
second course were lifted upon it by means of cranes, 
or levers, and then removed to the proper distance from 
the edge of the platform. In the same way, the stones 
intended for the third level were raised upon the first 
step, and from that transferred to the next above it ; and 
so on to the top of the pyramid. The peculiar advantage 
of this method consists in the small height to which each 
stone was to be raised at once. 

It seems probable, in the case of other Eg^'ptian 
buildings, that banks of earth in the form of inclined 
planes, or some such simple contrivances, were employed, 
rather than more complicated mechanical powers, for 
raising and adjusting great weights. It was probably 
easier for them to raise their stones by a frame-work and 
earth with receding stages, than to trust the prodigious 
masses of their architraves and cornices to any mechani- 
cal power which they could command. It was often the 
practice in Egyptian buildings to fasten the stones toge- 
ther by clamps of various kinds, as was once observed 
to have been done in the buildings of Memphis. 

No insight, as has been already observed, is afforded 
us into the secrets of the mechanical knovv ledge of the 
old inhabitants of the Nile, from the sculptures or the 
paintings of the tombs, though so many and such varied 
subjects are. there introduced. Our information con- 
nected with this point, is confined to the use of levers, 
and a sort of crane, as mentioned by Herodotus; but it 
is, however, certain that the ancients did raise enormous 
masses, apparently with a facility unknown to the 
moderns. . This is proved by the ingenious experiments 
of Archimedes, who lived in the third century before 
the Christian era. Some suppose that it was this phi- 
losopher who raised the site of the towns and villages of 
£g3rpt, and began those mounds of earth by means of 
which commimication is kept up from town to town 
during the inundations of the Nile. 

We have nothing further to add to the foregoing re- 
marks, than the presumption, that the main part of the 
secret of the mechanical means of the old Egyptians con- 
sisted in their almost unlimited command of human 
labour. By such means as this, most of the weighty 
works of building in former ages were probably effected ; 
works which still continue, as they have done through- 
out so many generations, to surprise and delight the tra- 
veller in these latter times. 
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OPTICAL ILLUSIONS. 

vin. 

On Binocular Vision. {Continued.) 

In our last paper on this subject we explained Professor 
Wheatstone*8 views of the nature of binocular vision, 
and the experiments by which he illustrated the truth 
of his opinions. We also alluded to an instrument 
termed the stereoscope^ which that gentleman had con* 
structed for the better elucidation of this curious inquiry. 
The construction and use of this instrument we shall 
now explain. 

Fig. 4 (a). 




The Stereoscope. Front view. 
Fig. 4 (6). 




»:g 



The Stereoeoope. Plan. 

Fig. 4 (a) represents the front view, and fig. 4 (b) 
the plan of the instrument, the same letters of reference 
being used in both, a a' are two plane mirrors, about 
four inches square, inserted in frames, and^ so adjusted 
that their backs form an angle of 90° with^ each other. 
These mirrors are fixed by their common edge against 
an upright, b, or else against the middle line of a ver- 
tical board, cut away in such a manner as to allow the 
eyes to be placed before the two mirrors, c c' are two 
fdiding boards, to which are attached the upright boards 
D d', which may thus be removed to different distances 
from the mirrors. As it is necessary in ijiost of the 
experiments that each upright board shall be at the 
same distance from the mirror which is opposite to it, 
this adjustment is effected by a right and left-handed 
wooden screw. The two ends of this compound screw 
pass through the nuts e S, which are fixed to the lower 
parts of the upright boards d d', so that by turning the 
screw pin one way the two boards will approach, and by 
turning it the other they will recede from each other, 
one always preserving the same distance as the other 
from the middle line, e e' are panels to which the pic- 
tures are fixed, in such a manner that their corresponding 
horizontal lines shall be in the same level: these 
panels are capable of sliding backwards and forwards 
in grooves on the upright boards d d'. 

This being the nature of the apparatus, the mode in 
which Mr. Wheatstone directs it to be used is as follows : 
The observer must place his eyes as near as possible to 



the mirrors, the right eye before the right-hand mirror, 
and the left eye before the left-hand mirror, and he 
must move the sliding panels e e' to or from him, until 
the two reflected images coincide at the intersection of 
the optic axes, and form an image of the same apparent 
magnitude as each of the component pictures. The 
pictures will coincide when the sliding panels are in a 
variety of different positions, and consequently when 
viewed under different inclinations of the optic axes, 
but there is only one position where the phenomena can 
be properly observed, and this is said by Mr. Wheatstone 
to be that which takes place when the optic axes con- 
verge about six or eight inches before the eyes, that is, 
when both eyes are directed to a point six or eight inches 
distant. 

Now the mode in which this machine produces the 
required effect may be thus explained. In the sliding 
panel on the right is fixed a drawing representing the 
appearance which an object has to the right eye, and 
the reflecting surface of the mirror is placed at such an 
angle that the reflected figiire appears to come from the 
focus or point to which both eyes are directed. By sub- 
stituting the word "left" for "right,'' the same remark 
applies to the other half of the machine, and the effect 
is as if both drawings were placed at the point of con- 
vergence towards which both eyes are directed. The 
effect then is found to be, that the two drawings com- 
bined, one seen by one eye and the other by the other, 
give an image almost exactly resembling the solid object 
itself, with an appearance of relief, of solidity, of length, 
depth, and width, such as no single drawing, however, skil- 
fully executed, could give. The two eyes, when looking at 
a near object, do not perceive it under exactly the same 
circumstances, or of the same form, and our notions of 
thai object are derived from the combination of these 
two separate appearances : so in the stereoscope, (a term 
derived from two Greek words, which signify. to " see a 
solid,") the two pictures presented by reflection to the 
two eyes, are not exactly alike, but by the proper focal- 
ization the combined effect of both is that of a solid 
body. The difference between the appearance of an 
object to the two eyes, or between the two drawings 
made in conformity thereto, is just this, that they are 
two different projections of the same object seen from 
two points of sight, the distance between which is equal 
to the interval between the pup Is of the eyes of the 
observer, which interval is generally about two inches 
and a half. 

The following are three of the arrangements which 
Mr. Wheatstone employed. In fig. 5 (a) are two cir- 

Fig. 5 [a). 





cles, with lines drawn from the circumference to a 
point near, but not quite, at the centre: in one the 
point is nearest to the right-hand side, while in the 
other it is nearest to the left, and when both are placed 
in the stereoscope, one in the right-hand panel and one 
in the left, the combined image of bo!n presents the 
appearance of a cone, with its axis perpendicular to the 
drawing, and its vertex towards the observer. The 
two drawings are, in fact, copies of the appearance 
which a small cone would present to the two eyes; with 
the apex towards the observer, and the effect of the 
instrument is to re-combine them, and produce the reiie/ 
which the images of objects seen with two eyes are 
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accustomed to present. In like manner the two drawings 
of flg. 5 (6) present in combination the appearance of 

Fig. 6 (&). 



\ 




/ 








/ 




\ 




the frustrum of a square pyramid, with its axis perpen- 
dicular to the picture, and its base farthest from the eye, 
and the two drawings in fig. 5 (c) give the appearance 
of two circles at different distances from the eyes, their 
centres in the same perpendicular, forming the outline 
of the frustrum of a cone. 

Fig. 6 (cV 




JNIr. Wheatslone sUtes, and a little consideration must 
show the necessity of the circumstance, that a remark- 
able inversion of the effect is produced when the drawing 
originally intended to be seen by the right eve is placed 
at the left hand side of the stereoscope, and that designed 
to be seen by the left eye is placed on its right hand 
side. A figure of three dimensions, as bold in relief as 
before, is perceived, but it has a different form from that 
which is seen when the drawings are in their proper places : 
it is in fact a converse figure. Those points which are 
nearest the observer in the proper figure are the most 
remote from him in the converse figure, and vice versd, 
so that the figure is, as it were, inverted ; but it is not 
an exact inversion, for the near parts of the converse 
figure appear smaller, and the remote parts larger, than 
the same parts before the inversion. Hence the drawings 
which, properly placed, occasion a cube to be perceived, 
when changed in the manner described, represent the 
frustrum of a square pyramid, with its base remote from 
the eye. In many instances of this kind, when the 
regular figure presents an exterior or convex appearance, 
the converse will present an interior or a concave. 

As a means of proving whether the binocular effects 
were produced in the manner supposed, Mr. Wheatstone 
procured several pairs of little outline or skeleton solids, 
that is, cubes, octohedrons, &c., formed of pieces of wire ; 
and placed each pair successively on stands before the 
two mirrors. The effect produced may be illustrated by 
that of a pair of cubes. When they were so placed 
that the pictures which their reflected images projected 
on the two retinae were precisely the same as those 
which would have been projected by a cube, placed at the 
point of convergence of the optic axes, a cube in relief 
appeared before the eyes; when they were so placed that 
their reflected images projected exactly similar pictures 
on the two retinae, all effect of relief was destroyed, and 
the compound appearance was that of an outline repre- 
sentation on a plane surface; lastly, when the cubes were 
so placed that the reflected image of one projected on 
the left retina the same picture as in the first case was 
projected on the right retina, and vice versd, the con- 
verse figure in relief appeared. 

In these experiments outline figures or models, un- 
coloured, were employed, in order to simplify the results ; 



for had either shading or colouring been introduced, it 
might be supposed that the effect was wholly or panij 
due to these circumstances ; whereas by leaving them oo: 
of consideration, Mr. Wheatstone distinctly saw tta; 
the entire effect of relief is owing to the simultaneoo; 
perception of the two monocular projections, one oc 
each retina. He thinks that, ^Mf it be required u 
obtain the most faithful resemblances of real objects^ 
shadowing and colouring may properly be employed U 
heighten the effects. .Careful attention would enable as 
artist to draw and paint the two component pictures, &•: 
as to present to the mind of the observer, in the resalt- 
ant perception, perfect identity with the object repre- 
sented. Flowers, crystals, busts, vases, instruments of 
various kinds, &c., might thus be represented so as no; 
to be distinguished by sight from the real objects them- 
selves. 

There is a singular confusion often presented by the 
geometrical figures contained in books of geometry. 
Whoever has paid any attention to this subject, is aware 
that figures of triangles, squares, circles, spheres, poly* 
gons, polyhedrons, &c., occur at every few lines in a 
geometrical treatise ; and that such of these as pertain to 
solid geometry are intended to represent figures of which ] 
some of the angles, edges, or sides, are farther from the 
eye than others. Now it very frequently happens, that I 
the parts which are supposed to be most distant, suddenly | 
start up as it were into prominence, and appear nearest 
to the eye; and were it not that the engravers are accus- I 
tomed to represent by doited lines the parts most remote 
from the eye, this confusion would arise yet more fre- 
quently. Professor Neckar of Geneva notices this cir- I 
cumstance, and endeavoured to explain it by d^erring 
it to an involuntary change in the adjustment of the eye 
for obtaining distinct vision. But Mr. Wheatstone | 
attributes it to the uncertainty of the evidence presented 
to the eye by a mere picture, especially when entirely , 
unaided by shadow or colour. | 

In one more article we shall conclude our notice of 
this ver.v interesting series of experiments. 



TuBir on the pmdent ant thy heedless eyes, 
Obsenre her labours, sluggard ! and be wise. 
No stem command, no monitory voice, 
Prescribos her duties or directs her choice ; 
Yot timely provident she hastes away, 
To snatcli the blossings of a plenteoua day ; 
When fiiiitful Summer loads the teeming plain. 
She crops the harvest, and she stores the grain. 
How long shall sloth usiu^ thy useless hours, 
Unnerve thy vigour, and enchain thy powers 
While artful shades thy downy couch enclose. 
And soft solicitation coiiiis repose, 
Amidst the drowsy charms of dull delight. 
Year chases year with unremitted flight. 
Till want now following, fraudulent and slow. 
Shall spring to seize thee like an ambushed foe.<^ 

Db. JoHvaox. 



I HAVR thought the perusal of fine authors is like traversing 
the different regions of the earth : someelow with a pleasant 
and refreshing warmth, whilst others Kindle with a £eree 
and fiery heat ; in one we meet with scenes of elegances and 
art, where all is regular, and a thousand beantifui objects 
spread their colours to the eye, and regale the senses; in 
another, we behold nature in an unadorned mt^estic sim- 
plicity, scouring the plain with a tempest^ sittmg upon a 
rock, or walking upon the wings of the wind. Here we 
meet with a Sterne, who fans us with the softest delicacies ; 
and there a Rousseau, who hurries us along in whirlwind 
and tempest. Hence that delightful suecession of emotions 
which IS felt in the bosom of sensibiiitj. We feel the 
empire of genius, we imbibe tlie impression, and tlie mind 
resembles an enchanted mansion, wnich, at the touch of 
some superior hand, at one time lightens into beauty^ and 
at another darkens into horror.-— Robsbt Hall. 
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ON CHESS. XXI. 



Orioik of TfiE Powers ov the Pieces. 

Ik our last article we noticed the attempt made to 
connect chess with two very ancient games. It is pro« 
bable that a patient investigation of the subject would 
lead to the conclusion, that from the elements of those 
two games draughts was invented, and that the game 
represented on the Egyptian monuments (see Sat. mag. 
vol. xviii. p. 20) was the offspring of Merelles and 
Petreia. 

The moves of the pieces and pawns in modem chess 
appear so complicated, that at first view it would be 
thought hopeless to look to such a game as draughts for 
their origin. . But an attentive analysis of the moves at 
chess reduces them to a very simple characteri and it is 
not improbable that the moves of the pieces in a simpler 
and more ancient game, were similar in effect to the 
shortest move of the Rook together vrith the shortest 
move of the Bishop, and that these may now be taken as 
the type of the moves of all the pieces in the game of 
chess. 

The Knight's move may be immediately cited as an 
objection to this supposition. If we bear in mind only the 
shortest moves of the rook and bishop, and then examine 
the mode by which the squares of the chess board are 
attached one to another, we shall see that they are con- 
nected either by an angle, which forms a path from 
square to square, by the contact of the diagonals, — or 
by a side, which forms a path from square to square 
between two parallels. The first of these movements 
belongs to the bishop; the second to the rook. Now 
the one«of these movements seems to have been com- 
bined with the other, in order to give a move to the 
knight) and the combination was of the simplest kind, 
viz., a compound of the shortest path of the bishop 
with the shortest path of the rook, or vice vertd: hence 
the path of the knight is always of the same dimensions* 
Geometrically, the knight's leap is i^lways the hypotenuse 
of a right-angle triangle, of which the base equals twice 
the perpendicular, the latter being equal to tlie side of 
one square*. 

From the limited information that we have been able 
to collect on the origin of the moves at chess, we are Fed 
to suppose that, at an early period in the history of the 
game, the moves of some of the pieces were limited to a 
single square at a time ; that bv a subsequent privilege 
each player was allowed to make several moves at once 
before his antagonist moved; and that, in the present state 
of the game, whenever a move is made by certain pieces 
of more than one square at a time, it is to be deemed as 
the result of such privilege now lost and forgotten. 

But this privilege is to a certain extent preserved in 
the Hindo stance game, at the beginning of which four or 
eight moves, as may be agreed upon, are played upon 
both sides. In this game also the two royal pawns and 
those of the two rooks are allowed to move two squares 
each at first, so long as their pieces remain at their squares. 
The other pawns move only one square at a time. 
Some of the peculiarities of the Hindostanee game are 
still preserved at Strdbeck. Mr. Lewis says, " The 
pieces being placed as usual, each party is obliged to 
play his king s rook s pawn, queen^s rook's pawn, and 
queen's pawn, two squares, and the queen to her third 
square." Afler this the other pawns can move but one 
square. 

We are not aware of the precise powers of the pieces 
at the time of the introduction of chess into Europe ; 
but we have abundant evidence to prove that they were 
very different to those exhibited on the modem chess 
board. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the 
powers of the rook, the knight, and the pawn, were the 



* This ingenioos theoiy tC Ika o ri g hi of ik« imight's move is 
Tcodoro CiMoiiBi, If aichHe 4a Giwdi^wle, wboM work, ** Jhl 
degli Scaccfai," i^peaxed at Fam a few yean ago. 
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same as at present ; but many remarkable peculiarities 
belonged to the other pieces, which we will state at some 
length. 

1. The Shah, Rey, or King. The Eastern name 
given to this piece was Shah, equivalent to our European 
word Bej^ or King, and it is from this piece that the 
game derives its name. The original movement of the 
rey appears to have been extremely confined, he being 
incapacitated from moving, except when absolutely 
forced to do so by an adverse check : this may in some 
measure be accounted for by reflecting that, as the value 
of the king at this game is beyond calculation ^since the 
instant he is mated the contest is decided), they were 
therefore the less willing to risk his person in the field. 
About the conunencement of the thirteenth century the 
rey was allowed the shortest move of the rook, and the 
reason why he was not allowed to move nor to take 
angularly seems to be found in the taste that predomi* 
nated in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries of moral- 
ising almost every subject, viz., that the king ought to 
take everything justly and not in an oblique, t. e. indirect, 
manner. This restriction, however, was soon removed, 
and the rey had the power of moving and taking as well 
angularly as directly; but his range of action never 
extended beyond one square. 

2. The Ferce or Queen. The name of this piece 
in Persian is Pherzj which signifies a wise and learned 
man, capable of giving counsel to the Shah. We have 
already stated that, on the introduction of chess into 
Europe, the word Ferce was by an easy mutation 
corrupted into Vierge, a virgin, and afterwards into 
Ileyne, a queen, though the old term Ferce still 
continued to be used, and the piece retained its 
originally limited movements of one square at a time, 
and that angularly, and never directly. The substitution 
of a female at this game, instead of the vizier of 
the Orientals, has been thus ingeniously explained: 
** Men are soon persuaded that the picture of human 
life, imder which they represented chess, would be 
very imperfect without a woman; that sex plays too 
important a part not to have a place in the game ; and 
hence they changed the minister into a queen, the 
similarity of the words Fierge and Vierge facilitating the 
change." The gallantry natural to an age of chivalry 
and politeness, subsequently converted the Ferce from 
the least considerable of the chess pieces to the most 
powerful in the game; but this gallantry introduced that 
strange anomaly into the game which destroyed its, 
military character: a pawn or foot soldier having pierced' 
through the enemy's battalions, was rewarded tor his 
valour by promotion to the rank of vizier, minister of 
state, or general; but it is absurd to make the pawn 
change his sex, and from a foot soldier become a queen. 
This point is quite sufficient to prove that the second 
piece at chess has he&i improperly named Virgin, or 
Queen. The ancient writers on the game, to get rid of 
this anomaly, endeavour to insinuate that sudi pawns 
as. are made ferces, were always females; but they ex- 
plain this so very awkwardly, that the point is left nre- 
cisely wher« it is taken up. Thus, in an early MS. 
quoted by Mr. Lake Allen, the foUowmg lines occur in 
French : 



Las damoiaelei ma vtit nqoll. 

Ko low gay ae myt obUa. 
E pur Uunour qe a eua aj. 
Lour guy en oaste OM't mettray. 
Saygnovrea U pou' cos meat anyi. 
Slgnefleot meeobinaa do prla. 
Kar roynea faimea da pounea. 
E dnlcea Serees lea appeUomea. 
B pur oeo damnyaekaelgnaA'nt 
Mon paa garoonaea en' lea vnea &Va.U 
Kar al U pou* maleaeatoyt. 
Jamea fsmolee na daaedrayt. 

By means of such reasoning as this the author con- 
cludes, 

JBporoaokeoaatogiyaatoupoa'. And bccauae thla fa a game wiUx 
LegnrdadamoiaeleaappeUom. ^ Pawnb, 

file SUM of DAMasu waaaB it. 



The damaela bate nqnmit0d me. 
That their §ua» be not forgotten. 
And for the esteem that I bear to them 
I will baradeaeribe their game. 
My lorda the pawna, aa I think, 
Bignifiy ladiea of value ; 
For pawna which become qoeeaa. 
Them m can Fieroei ; 
And beoauae they aignifly d 
They are not boys aa some say, 
For if the pawns ware malea. 
They would nai 
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3. The Alfyn or Bishop. We have already 
spoken of the mutations to which the phil, or elephant 
(Ike Eastern name of this piece), has been subject in 
Europe. It was evidently as much at variance with the 
character of the game n>r us to name this piece the 
Bishop, as fbr the French to call it the Fool. 

In the thirteenth century the alfyn had the diagonal 
move of our bishop, restricted in its range of action to 
the third square from which it stood. So that, in order 
to capture an adverse piece, it was necessary that the 
alfyn should be distant from it one clear square : thus, 
suppose a white alfyn to be on the fourth sqnare of his 
rey, he could then capture any pawn or piece standing, 
1, on the adverse rey*s chivalier's third square; 2, 
reyne's alfyn's third square; 3, his own rey's chivalier's 
second square; and 4, his reyne's alfyn's second square. 
But as he was always incapacitated from moving to a 
greater or less number of squares, no piece could be 
either captured or considered en priae^ if situated close 
to it, or removed at a g^reater distance than the third 
square. As a compensation for so confined an action on 
the board, the alfyn was allowed the vaulting power of 
the chivalier. Thus, if a white alfyn be on his rey's fourth 
square, a black or white rok on the adverse reyne's fourth 
square, and a black noun on his reyne's alfyn's third 
square, the white alfyn could capture the black poun, 
notwithstanding the interposition of the rok. The 8ub« 
sequent extension of the range of action of the alfyn 
deprived him, in the course of time, of this vaulting 
motion. 

4. The Asp or Horseman, Chivalier or Knight. 5. 
The Ruch, Ruk, Roc, or Rook, that is, the camel or dro- 
medary. 6. The Beidak Poun, Pawn, or Foot*soldier. 
The powers of moving and other prerogatives of these 
pieces have not varied since the introduction of the game 
into Europe. We need only remark, that to represent 
the swiftest piece on the board (as the roc was at one 
time), by a castle, is another strange anomaly in the game. 

By referring to Caxton's Treaiise on Chess, pub- 
lished in 1474, we find that the powers of some of the 
pieces had, at that time, become remarkably changed. 
The king, for his first move, was allowed to leap over 
the pawns, and pass to any one of the five squares, viz., 
king's knight's third, king's bishop's third, king's third, 
queen's third, and queen's bishop's third. Two out of 
, these five moves are peculiar to the knight, and the other 
three are not recognised in modem chess. These two 
.knight*s moves were not permitted to the queen, because 
^Mt is not fitting ne convenable thing for a woman to go 
to battle, for the fragility and feebleness of her." The 
queen's first move could be made to her third square, to 
her knight's third, or to the king's bishop's third. After 
the king and queen had each been moved once, their 
moves were restricted to one square at a time: the 
former having the shortest move of the rook, and the 
latter the shortest move of the bishop 

The bishop had a prescribed move of two diagonal 
squares at once, as before noticed; one effect of this 
move being, as Cazton says, " that the alphin goeth in 
six draughts all the chequer round about, and that he 
cometh again into his own place." 

The limited power of the king is ingeniously explained 
by reference to the power of the rook: " Forasmuch as 
the king holdeth the dignity above all other, therefore it 
appertaineth not that he absent himself long, ne with- 
draw him far by space of time from the master seat of 
his kingdom." The restricted power of the queen in 
this early state of the game is explained on the ground 
that << the king and queen be conjoined together by 
marriage, and be one thing, as one flesh and blood." It 
will be remembered that, at this time, the rooks were the 
most powerful pieces, but — 

Forasmuch as they be vicars, lieutenants, or commission- 
ers of the king, their authority is of none efieet before they 
issue out; fof as long as tl^ey be within Uie palace of the ; 



king, so long may they not nsene execute their conunissiA 
But anon, as they iasue thev may use their autbority. As 
ye shall understand that tneir authority is ereat^ for lL:\ 
represent the person of the kuu;, and therefore^ vrhen -jj 
tablier is wide, they may run all th« tablier. Jn likewi^ 
as they go through the kingdom, and flhev niAy go ss^r^ 
white as black, as well on the right side and left^ as forwarii 
as backwards, and as far mav they run as they find tbi 
tablier void, whether it be of his adversarie's as of his oni 
fellowship. And when the rook is in the middle of tht 
tablier, he may go which way he will, into four right lion 
on ever^ side ; and it is to wit that he may an no witetr. 
eomenotsef but alway right forth. Wherefore all xh 
subjects of the king, as well good as evil, ought to know hj 
theur moving that the authority of the vicars and commit- 
sioners ought to be very true, nghteous, and jost. 

The powers of the knight and pawn seem to hare 
been the same as in modem chess. When a pawn, how- 
ever, arrived at the adversary's royal line, its pTomotion , 
was modified by the singular powers of the queen, if tk | 
pawn reached the royal line on a black square, it then ^ 
had the power of a queen placed on a black square, viz., 
to move on the black squares diagonally and one square 
at a time. If the pawn became a queen on a white 
square, then it could move only on the white diagonals 
one square at a time. 

Our information does not allow us to trace the pro- 
gross of the game from the time of Caxton, ao as to 
shew the gradual steps by which the pieces became m- 
vested with their present powers. Bat we have said 
enough to show that chess, like all other human inven- 
tions, has been subject to prog^ssive change and im- 
provement ; for notwithstanding the many anomalies in 
the modem game, its character is far more scientific and 
valuable than the game of the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
centuries. The powers of the pieces, as they at present 
exist, may he accounted for on very simple .principles, if 
we are allowed to take the bishop and rook as types of 
all the rest. The diagonal move of the bishop seems to 
have been borrowed from the ancient game of merelks 
(to which draughts may also with great probability be 
traced), and the move of the rook may similarly owe its 
origin to the wcrpcio, or game of pebbles. Now, granting 
this to be the case, we arrive at a very remariLable result 
by comparing the powers of the king, the queen, the 
knight, and the pawn with those of the rook and the 
bishop : 

1. The king may make the shortest rook's move, or 
the shortest bishop's move ; but not both at once. 

2. The queen may make an optional rook's move, or 
an optional bishop's move; but not both ai once. 

3. The knight may make the shortest rook's move, ani 
the shortest bishop's move, both at once. 

4. The pawn may make the shortest rook's move for- 
ward, when it does not capture ; and the shortest bishop s 
move forward, when it does capture. 

We are disposed, therefore, to think it probable that 
the moves of the bishop and rook were derived from some 
game or games more ancient than chess, and that by 
certain simple extensions, modifications, or combinationi 
of the moves of these two pieces, were derived the moves 
of the other pieces in the game of chess. 



The Dead are like the stars by day; 

Withdrawn from mortal eye. 
But not extinct, they hold their way, 

In glory through the sky; 
Spirits from bon<£ige thus set free, 
Vanish amidst immensity, 
Where human thought, like human sight. 
Fails to pursae their trackless flight. 

James Moxtoomebt. 
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The extensive ruins of Persepolis, together with the 
mention made of that city hy Greek writers, are suffi- 
cient to convince us that it was one of the most impor- 
tant cities in ancient Persia ; and yet, owing apparently 
to its never having heen the residence of the Persian 
kings, we meet with little to elucidate its history, or to 
satisfy the curiosity which is naturally excited hy its 
magnificent and interesting remains. 

Independently of the ohjects of attraction presented 
hy the site of the city itself, there is a curious specimen 
of the ancient grandeur of the Persians, situated to the 
north of Persepolis, and called Nakshi-Roustam, or 
the Mountain of Sepulchres. This mountain 
ahounds in sculptures and excavations, which have long 
excited the attention of the traveller, the artist, and the 
antiquary: it rises to an elevation of ahout three hundred 
yards, and is composed of a whitish kind of marhle, in 
which the fig^ures and excavations have heen cut. At 
the upper part of the mountain are four excavations 
which seem intended for tomhs. Sir Rohert Ker Porter 
savs they are " evidently of a date coeval with the 
splendour of Persepolis." 

The external appearance of the four sepulchres is 
similar, and their internal structure prohahly presents no 
variety. The excavation examined by Sir' Robert Ker 
Porter is cut about fourteen feet into the solid rock, some- 
what in the form of a Greek cross : the upright division of 
it cannot be less than a hundred feet from end to end. 
ITie front of the tomb is ornamented with four round 
pilasters, distant from each other about seven feet, and 
as far from the caverned gides of the excavation : their 

Vol. XIX. 



bases terminate by a tor on a plinth, projecting from 
the face of the tomb one foot six inches : their shafts 
are crowned bv double bulls. An additional capital 
(composed of three square stones piled on each other* 
the smallest and lowest fitting into the cavity between 
the bulls' necks, with the largest stone at the top) sup- 
ports a plain architrave. The entrance is between the 
two centre pilaaters: the door frame is finely pro- 
portioned, with a carved projecting architrave nicely 
fluted and divided into leaves : but the g^reater part of the 
apparent door is only marked to resemble one ; the actual 
entrance being comprised within a square space of four 
feet six inches. 

The division above the front of the tomb is an exca- 
vation containing sculptured figures, and is made to 
resemble a sort of framework for the purpose of ui- 
closing them. The figures are represented with theii: 
hands raised, and supporting two beautifully friezed cor- 
nices. The drapery of these figures is a short tunic; 
the waists of some are bound with a simple belt, and of 
others with a dagger hanging therefrom on the right hip; 
all are bare-h^ed, but the bushy appearance of the 
hair makes it resemble a wig. These figures, together 
with the cornices they support, form the face of a sort 
of elevated platform, someUiing like the flat table-tombs 
of England ; but the dimensions are verv different. Each 
side of the structure is finished by a piUar of extraordi- 
nary shape. If it be divided into four parts, — ^the base 
resembles an urn, on which rests the huge paw and limb 
of a lion descending from the columnar part of the 
pillar, which is fluted horizontally half-way up; and from 
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its «ummit "there issues the head and shoulders of the 
unicorn-ball, biU without ornaments. The hack of the 
lieck unites i^ with iho highest cornice, which forms the 
top of the structure ; so that the heads of the two" bulls 
which form the pillars at each end, rise higher than the 
plane they support. On this plane stands the group 
shewn in the accompanying ilhislration. A figure (most 




probably representing the archimagut^ or high-priest,) 
is elerated on a pedestal of three steps : be is dressod in 
an ample robe flowing down to his ancles ; his left band 
grasps a strung bow ; his right arm is half extended with 
the hand quite open ; his wrists are ornamented with 
bracelets ; his head is bare, the hair bushy behind an<i 
neatly curled; his beard falls to the breast: opposite to 
him rises another pedestal of three steps upon which is 

E laced an altar, probably containing the sacred fire, a 
uge flame of which appears at the top. High over it 
to the right, is a globular figure representing the sun, 
of which the fire below was esteemed the offspring and 
the emblem. These altars always stood towards the 
east, so that the worshipper might face the point of the 
horizon whence the great source of light ascended ; and 
we here find the orb m such a direction. Another figure 
floats aloft in the air, between the altar and the archii- 
magus, appearing as if it had issued from the ^un; it 
approaches the man from that point; This aerial person- 
age seems supported by something like a collection of 
sun-beams, thickly carved in waving, horizontal, and 
perpendicular lines, interspersed with several divisions of 
narrow cloud-shaped masses of stone. The radiation is 
not circular, but forms three distinct collections of rays, 
pointing east, west, and downwards ; they diverge from 
a ring or halo, out of the midst of which rises the figure ; 
it being entirely above this '* beamy chariot," from the 
waist upwards. It is dressed in a similar robe to that of the 
priest, with the hair and beard in the same fashion : but the 
nead is covered with a fluted crown ; the left hand holds 
a large and massy ring; the right is elevated and open, 
as if in the act of admonition; a couple of bands, appa- 
rently the ends of his girdle, flow down through the 
circle, and the beams in which the figure appears, thus 
proving the aerial texture of the seeming vehicle. <' But 
when we compare its forms, and the workmanship of its 
details, and its position with regard to its occupier, with 
the wings and finely-wrought feathers of the bas-relief 
at PasargadsB*, we can be in no doubt," says Sir Robert 
Ker Porter, " from the entire difference between them, 
that the radii we have been describing, form a means of 
passing through the air totally distinct from the personage 
that uses it." 

The monumental elevation of which we are speaking, 
with its altar and other appendages, is comprised within 
a square frame of stone. On the four external surfaces 
at the front and the sides, our distinguished traveller 
found figures three deep, stationed one above the other; 

• S«e tha account of a romarlcaWo Penion idol, in No. 514 of Um 



those to the right of the altar, and with their fcc«s re- 
wards the back of the man on the pedestal, are clothei 
in robes similar to his: and they have bonneU <m tix? 
wig-like hair, resembling in shape the crown on tL* 
head of the aerial being, but with this difference, tha: 
they are not fluted; these figures are armed with spean; 
there are three of them in a perpendicular line on ih: 
front of the western aspect of the frame; and six rani 
and file on the side. In the opposite direction* on tiis 
part of the frame which is to the left of the altar, ii 
the front is a perpendicular line three deep, of figures r. 
precisely the same sort of dress as the spearmen, cucep-- 
ing that they are quite unarmed. These also look toward- 
the altar, and appear as mourners; their letl hands being 
raised to their faces, and holding a part of their garments^ 
as if to wipe away their tears. Another line of figuri^ 
is sculptured on the side of the frame, of which th 
mourning figures form the front; but here only one ij: 
three is in a weeping attitude. 

To penetinte into the interior of the tombs wa? t 
work oi no little personal danger as well as fatigue. TLe 
only meant by which a stranger to these heigh t^f eouM 
ranch them was by attaching a rope to his waist, and 
suflbrinf ioaie strong arms &ore to hanl him upwards. 

My mehnMBte was at his storisa and forebodings again, 
(says on? inivtllery) lor tempting such dirmon- wrought 
pUwea. Bat the pseaantrY of this district seemed to know 
Utter than to have Ibnr m either deer or diifienlty ; and one 
of them mors aotlve and sinewy than the rest, managed to 
scnunble np the pfrpendieaUr eliify like a rat hanging hvi 
wall ; and gaining the ledge oi the platform, or vestibule to 
the tomh^ ne lowered down a ropSy by which some of his 
nimble oompaniona esdsted theoisalfeB in ascending. I 
followed the example by flvUnlng the rape rtmnd my waist, 
and by their nnited exertions was speedily dmwn up to the 
place of rsndeivoiia. The distance was suiBciently high 
from the ground to girt me time for thought ; and during 
my ascent, in a manner so totally dependent on the dexteritr 
of others, I oonld not but reooUect the fiite of half a dozen 
kinsmen of Darins Hystaspea, who had all perished at once 
in the veiy same expedition* Ctesias lelates, that this j?reat 
Persian monarch * caused a tomb to be dug for him while he 
yet lived, in the double mountain ; hot when it was com- 

Sleted, tne Chaldean soothsayers forbad him to enter it 
uring his life, under a penalty of some terrible danger. Da- 
rius was intimidated ; but some princes of his family could 
not resist a strong curiosity whicn impelled them to view its 
interior. They went to tlie mountain, and by their desire 
were to be drawn up by the priests who ofiiciated there ; but 
in the act, while they yet hung between earth and air, the 
sudden appearance of some serpents on the rock so terrifi<;d the 
people above, that they let go the ropes, and the princes were 
dasned to pieces.' On this very spot, more than two thoa« 
sand years ago, the catastrophe happened. Certainly being 
in any noted place, has a most amazing power in brin^inz 
two rar distant points of time to meet ; at least in the miud 
that contemplates them. I should have read the history oi 
this disaster at home with almost as little concern as if the 
people had never existed ; here I was on the spot where ii 
happened, and the scene was realized ; the persons seemed 
present with me, and I shuddered for them, while I rejoiced 
m my own safety. To incur the least possible danger to 
myself and my assistants, I had selected the tomb that wm 
nearest the ground ; but even that was upwards of sixty 
feet above its level; and I came off with not a few bruises, 
from hard knocks against the rock, in my swinging ascent. 

After this perilous ascent our traveller made his way 
through a low and narrow entrance into a vaulted cham- 
ber, completely blackened all over by smoke of some 
kind, either from lamps or other fires: the place was 
stifling and gloomy; at its farther extremity were three 
arched recesses: each contained a trough-like cavity cut 
down into the rock, and covered with a stone of cor- 
responding dimensions. Every one of these covers had 
been broken near the comers, evidently to give a view 
of the contents of the sarcophagus. A light was intro- 
duced into the recesses, by which the remotest cranny 
was seen, and all were found to be alike empty: not even 
any loose dust was present that might have formerly 
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belonged to fiome noiddaMd inhabiUttt. If these covers 
. ' were at any time ever removed, they must have been very 
earefuUv replaced. The open space of the chamber be* 
tween the catacombs and the door is about five feet; the 
en trance had been originally closed by a block or blocks of 
stone, the deep holes being visible on each side which 
received their pivots :— 

I observed, (says our traveller,) some vestiges within, of 
the mode of han^nff so ponderous a security ; but the avi- 
dity of the spoilers for 1^ and iron has ii^ured every part 
where the objeets of their cupidity could be rent away. 
The surface of the door, as it appears without, is divided 
into four compartments; the lower one is entbrely taken 
away, being now quite open to the air, with a small part 
also of the second division broken off, which probably 
happened when the passage was forced. When we look on 
these violences, committed on the last resting-places of the 
great, we cannot but be ssBsible that the humblest graves 
are the securest. 



SvBRy charity school for the instruction of the poor in the 
principles of eor Chnrch, and for their diseapline in habits 
of industry and godliness, is to be considerea as one of the 
bulwarks of oar country ; as a fortress^ which it would be 
nxadness not to keep in repair ; as a monument of the zeal 
and piety of our forefathers, which cannot, without sacrile- 
gious n^Iecty be suffiBred to decay.— Lb Bas. 



WHAT IS HONEY-DEW? 

Ik the summer months, when the weather is hot and dry, 
the foliage of trees and plants is often found covered 
with and rendered glossy by a sweet clammy substance 
known to persons resident in the country by the name of 
honejf'dew; they regard it as a sweet substance falling 
from the atmosphere. The production of this substance 
has led to as many conjectures as that of Blight, notic <i 
in a former article. Dr. Mason Good says :— 

I have seen a hop-ground completely over-run and deso- 
lated by the Aphis hunwliy or hop neen-lonse, within tw^ye 
honrs after a honey-dew (which m a peculiar haze or mist 
loaded with poisonous miasm) hss slowly swept through 
the plantation, and stimulated the leaves of the hop to tne 
moroid secretion of a saccharine and viscid juice, which, while 
it destroys the young shoots bv exhaustion, renders them a 
favourite resort for this insec^ and a cherishing nidus fbr 
myriads of little dots that are its eggs. The latter are 
hatched within eight and forty hours after their deposit, 
and succeeded by hosts of other insects of the same kind. 

It has often happened to writers on natural history, 
that, while they suoeessluliy oppose thoee prejudices of 
opinion or vulgar errors which, from being constantly 
admitted without dispute, have obtained the strong hold 
of habit on the mind, yet fall into other prejudices, 
namely, those of sense or personal observadon, and thus 
explode one error by the mtroductioa of another which 
is more dangerous than the first because it receives the 
support of a learned man. Sir John Heracbel says ^— 

Our resistance against the destruction of the other class of 
prejudices, those of sense, is commonly more violent at first, 
nut less persistent, than in the case of thoee of opinion. 
Kot to trust the evidence of onreenses, seems, indeed, a hsrd 
condition, and one which, if proposed, none would comply 
with. But it is not the direct evidence of our senses that 
we are in any case caUed upon to reject, bnt only the erro- 
neous judgments we unconsciously form firom them, and 
this onl V when they can be shown to be so V coimlar-en- 
dmce of the same sort; when one sense is brought to testify 
against another, for instance, or the same sense against 
itself, and the obvious conclusions in the two cases disagree, 
so as to compel us to acknowledge that one or other must 
be wrong. 

The short extnct we have given from Dr. Crood, 
contains several prsjudioes both of optnion and of sense. 
The entomologist is peculiarly liable to error, not only 
from the minuteness of the objects observed, but from 
the difficulty which often exists of distinguishing between 
a cause and an effect. The following details will enable 
the reader to trace to their source Uie errors contuned 



in the quotation, and to fumisfa an answer to the ques* 
tion, " What is honey-dew ?" 

During summer, if we examine almost any species oi 
plant, an immense number of small insects will be found 
placed side by side, in large masses, upon the stalks and 
leares* Th^ insects are called aphides, puceronsp 
wr plant4iee. The history of these little animals has 
been written with great care by some of the most cele- 
braled naturalists ; and many truly remarkable details 
have been supplied, which are too well authenticated to 
admit of dispute. But as the nature of these details 
renders them unfit for our pages, we pass on to the more 
immediate subject of the present article. 

The aphides on the leaves or stems o£ trees appear to 
be in a state of total inaction; but they are in fact 
busily occupied in extracting the juices of the plant with 
their proboscis. Their punctures frequently cause 
sensible alterations and damage to the leaves, and even 
to the stems of trees, which become bent and contorted 
on the side attacked by the insects. 

The curvings thus efiected, (says Mr. Rennie,) become 
very advantageous to the insects, for the leaves, sprouting 
from the twig, wiiich naturally grow at a distance from 
each other, are brought close together in a bunch, fbnning a 
kind of nosegay, that conceals all the contour of the sprigs 
as well as the insects which are embowered under it, pro- 
tectins; them against the rain and the sun, and at the same 
time Riding them irom observation. It is onlv requisite, 
however, wherever they have formed bowers of this descriiK 
tuHi« to raise the leaves, in order to see the little colony of the 
aphides, or Uie remains of those habitations which they 
have abandoned. We have sometimes observed sprigs of 
the lime tiee, of a thumb's thickness, portions ot which 
resembled spiral screws, but we could not cei-tainly have 
^l|flgff«l^ the true cause for this twisting, had we not been 
Stiquidnted with the '^'V^""*^' in which aphides contort the 
young shoots of this tree. 

The leaves of gooseberry, currant bushes, apple trees, 
&C., are often seen covered with tuberosities; and on 
exanodning the under side of the leaf, a crowd of small 
insects will be seen feeding on the juices of the leaf and 
shielded from the weather and many of their enemies. 
On the kaTcs of the elm, the aphides produce ve>icles« 
or hollow galls of about the size of a walnut and some- 
times laiger, within which a whole colony resides and 
the female deposiU her eggs. 

Most of the aphides are covered more or less with a 
eotton4ike down. In those which infest the plum-tree 
and the cabbage this covering resembles flour. Those 
which live in the vesicles of the elm are entirely covered 
with this substance. In the aphides of the poplar it is 
in the form of cotton threads; but it exists in largest 
qoantity on the aphides of the beech tree, on which 
species the thieads are sometimes an inch in length; 
they aie but slightly attached, and may easily be removed. 

Were it not that the aphides are frequently exposed 
to the attacks of powerful enemies, it is probable that 
they would multiply to such an extent as totally to 
destroy the pUmts whose juices they suck. The various 
species of lady-birds, both in the krva and perfect state, 
feed entirely on aphides. They place their eggs on a 
leaf where aphides abound, and when the young are 
hatched they find themselves surrounded bv their prey. 
The larvw of many species of two-winged flies {Syr- 
pkdeUe) also commit great havoc among the aphides. 
AfcKirby, in speaking of one of these larv», sayss— 

When dispossd to feed he fixes himself bv his tail, 

id being blmd, gnnpes about on eveiy sid^ as the Cyclops 



and 



did for Ulysses a^his companions, till he touches one, 
which he immediately transfixes with his trident, elevates 
into the air. that he may not be disturbed, with its stragglo, 
and soon devours. The havoc which these grubs make 
amongst the aphides is astonishing. 

The larv» of the lace-winged flies are such enemies to 
the aphides, that Reaumur called them "the lions of the 
aphides.- The horticulturist removes large numbers of 
these destroyers of vegetables by means of a moistened 
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brush, or by burning sulphur or tobacco and conducting 
the vapours or the smoke by means of a bellows or a 
funnel to the parts affected. 

So vast and so rapid is the increase of aphides, and so 
constantly are they engaged in sucking the juices of 
plants, that the reader n^ not be startled with the 
assurance that these little insects are the sole cause of the 
honey-dew which is often found so abundantly on the 
foliage of plants during summer. This fact is now 
established by the repeated observations of eminent 
naturalists; but for the sake of brevity, we propose to 
follow the details of Mr. Curtis on this curious subject. 

Were a person accidentally to take up a book in which 
it was gravely asserted that m some countries there were 
animals that ejected from their bodies liquid sugar, he 
would soon ky it down, regarding it as a fabulous tale 
calculated to impose on the credulity of the ignorant; 
and yet such is literally the truth. The superior size of 
the Aphis salicis will enable the most conunon observer 
to satisfy himself on this head. On looking steadfastly 
for a few minutes on a groun of these insects, while 
feeding on the bark of the willow, one perceives a few 
of them elevate their bodies, and a transparent substance 
is evidently ejected from the two horns which the aphides 
have at the hinder part of the body: this is immediatelv 
followed by a similar motion and discharge, like a small 
shower, from a great number of others. 

On placing a piece of writing paper under a mass of these 
insecU, it soon became thicklv spotted. Holding it a longer 
time the spots united, from tne addition of others, and the 
whole surrace assumed a glossy appearance. I tasted this 
substance, and found it as sweet as sugar. I had the less 
hesitation in doing this, as I had observed that waq>s, flies, 
ants, and insects without number, devoured it as quickly 
as it was produced: but were it not for these it miffht no 
doubt be collected in considerable quantities, and if subjected 
to the processes used with other saccharine juices, might be 
converted into the choicest sugar or sugar-candy. — Cubtu. 

The aphides produce this substance in so large a quan- 
tity that the vesicles of the elm and the tuberosities of 
the gooseberry and currant-bushes often contain globules 
as large as a pea. It is at first limpid and transparent, 
but becomes thick by exposure to the air. 

The origin of honey-dew is now completely esta- 
blished; but as the notion that this substance is formed 
in the atmosphere is still a favourite mode of accounting 
for its production, we will say a few words on the sub- 
ject: and we may also notice another opinion, that honey- 
dew is an exudation from the plant itself. 

If honey-dew fell from the atmosphere it would cover 
everything indiscriminately: whereas it is never found 
except on certain living trees and plants. It is also 
found on plants confined within hot-houses and green- 
houses. It is found more abundantly on healthy than 
on sickly trees, because the aphides select only the young- 
est and most healthy shoots. If the honey-dew exuded 
from the plant, it would present certain greneral and uni- 
form app^mmces on all the leaves; but its appearance 
is very irregular, not being alike on any two leaves, 
some leaves having none of it, and others being only 
partially covered. Mr. Murray, who ascribes honey-dew 
to an electric change in the air, opposes the now received 
opinion of its production by aphides, on the ground 
that the substance '< was very abundant on those plants 
that were entirely free from aphides;" but these little 
lusects are very likely to escape notice unless we look in 
the right place: they are careful to eject the honey-dew 
to a distance from where they minr be feeding. The 
source of the honey-dew on certain ieaves must often be 
looked for in the leaves above, in the under surfieices of 
which myriads of aphides may lie hid. If anything 
should intervene between the aphides and the leaf next 
between them, there will be no honey-dew on that leaf. 

Mr. Curtis has noticed, that where the saccharine sub- 
atance has dropped from the aphid^ for a length of 



time, as firom the Aphis salicis in particular, it gives u 
the surface of the bark, foliage, or whatever it ha 
dropped on, that sooty kind of appearance which arises 
from the explosion of gunpowder, which grreatly disf- 
gures the foliage, &C., of plants. It is often mistaken for 
a kind of black mildew, which it greatly reaemhlea. 




A BLXOHTBD BKAKOH. 



Truly it is difficult, in passing along the countries of whidi j 
I am speaking (the neighbourhood of the Rhone), if ve - 
will but use our eyes at all, not to be forced to confess the j 
irresistible and abundantlv sufficient power of the agenciei ) 
in daily operation to explain the dissolution which eTerr- ' 
thing on the earth is undei^^ing. This progress may inde^i ] 
be called slow in comparison to the quick march of ooj j 
petty span of life; but the wear and tear of the mountains, I 
and their final extinction, is no less a matter of physical 
fact than our own mortalitv is. It cannot, inoeed, be 
denied that the Alps and Andes are longer-Uv^ than we,— 
but even their age, — ^that of the hoariest- headed peak amoo^ 
them, Mont BLsnc or Chimborazo, or the blusoiog MoDte 
Rosa, — is reallv but an instant of time — a mere ftactioD— 
an iDd&nitesimal moment — a single beat of the great clock 
of time, to say nothing of eternity I It is just the smi 
when we come to speak of distances, since our longest 
stretch on earth, ** from China to Peru," from ** Indus to 
the Pole," or even our longest measurable spaces in tie 
heavens, the aphelion of our most eccentric comet, Ijin^ 
millions of millions of miles beyond the orbit of Uranus,— 
what are they but insignificant portions of roace, mere h^- 
breadths in the vast scale of even the visible or concei?sbk 
parts of astronomy? 

To some minds these speculations, or, to speak more pro- 
rl^, these absolute certainties, are sources of pain anJ 
iwilderment rather than of pleasure. But it appears to 
me that, if well conducted, they are adapted to do good, b) 
rendering us more contented with our lot, and more esmest 
in the performance of our duty, by filling our lives with 
more lofty and more cheerful objects of puraiuit. It b 
surely a delightful reflection, and one nlled with the 
brightest hope^ that, insignificant as we are, we are still 
capable of seeing and understanding so much of these 
thmgs, and that we are permitted to reason upon them to a 
great extent, though we can see neither their b^:innin£ nor 
meir end, nor can we interrogate their purpose. Whea 
rightly employed such speculations give^ if anythii^ oa 
earth can, a foretaste of immortality, and tell, both to ^i 
reason and to the imagination, that the soul is not perish- 
able: and thus, all such pursuits as geology and astronoiDr, 
prop^ly carried on, do essentially contribute to fortify oar 
fidtn in Revelation, bv inculcating, or as it were enfbiciii§ 
the grand doctrine of dependence, and making us feel, <t 
every turn, how powerless we are, and how powerfol is on: 
Maker, and yet how beneficent, and, above ail, how nnifbm 
and how admirably consistent in all his operations.— Cl^ 
TADT Basil Hall. 
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MEDINA, THE BURIAL-PLACE OF MOHAMMED 



Ha VINO already given a brief account of Mecca, we 
proceed to offer a similar notice of Medina, which is also 
one of the holy places of the Mohammedans. It may 
be well to glance at the geographical position of Medina, 
with respect to surrounding places. 

In following the course of the Mediterranean from 
west to east, our progress is finally arrested by the 
coast of Syria, which forms its eastern termination; and 
at the southern comer of this coast, forming the south- 
eastern extremity or comer of the Mediterranean, we 
meet with a spot which is a boundary between Syria, 
Arabia, and Egypt, and also an isthmus of separation 
between the Mediterranean and Red Seas. From this 
isthmus the Red Sea extends, nearly in a south-eastem 
direction, for a distance of two thousand miles, till it 
joins the Indian Ocean. The coast then trends round 
towards the north-east, till we arrive at the entrance of 
the Persian Gulf, up which we ascend nearly in a parallel 
direction to the Red Sea. Now all the immense country 
bounded by these coasts, — the Red Sea on the west, the 
Indian Ocean on the south, and the Persian Gulf on the 
east, comprising an extent of territory more than three 
times as large as that of France, — is known by the 
general name of Arabia. 

It is towards the western coast of this large peninsula 
that we must look for the city of Medina. It lies at a 
few days* journey from the coast (estimated, as " days* 
joumeys *' are in the East, by the rate of a camel's pro- 
gress,) at about one third of the length of the Red Sea 
from its upper end, that is, about twice as far from the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb on the south, as from the Isth- 
mus of Suez on the north. On the westem shore of the 
Red Sea, opposite Medina, we meet with the sandy 
desert which separates that sea from the fertile valley 
of the Nile ; and eastward of Medina, we likewise meet 
with sandy deserts, so that were it not for the interven- 
tion of the Red Sea, the town would seem to be in the 
heart of a desert. We now proceed to speak of the town 
itself, and its inhabitants. 

Medina (the ancient Yathrelii)^ although the place of 
burial of the prophet Mohammed; it neither so cele- 



brated as Mecca, nor is it considered so much an act 
of duty to make pilgrimages thither. A considerable 
number, however, of those who have gone through all 
the ceremonies and observances at Mecca which are 
necessary for their attainment of the title of hajjis, 
usually join the Syrian caravan, or form themselves into 
small detachments, in order to visit the tomb of their 
prophet. The distance between these two cities is 
about two hundred and seventy miles; and the time 
occupied by the journey is ten or eleven days, during 
which the pilgfrims must be content to undergo many 
inconveniences and dangers ; there being no public khan 
or place of accommodation for travellers through the 
whole route, and the depredations of Arab robbers being 
frequent and daring. 

The city of Medina is situated on the edge of the 
Great Arabian Desert. A circle of twelve miles round 
the place was originally considered as holy ground, in 
accordance with the strict injunctions of Mohammed 
himself; but this precept is forgotten or entirely unob- 
served. The town is tolerably well built ; the houses 
are for the most part two stories high, and entirely of 
stone. The principal streets are paved; but the rest 
are poor and narrow, only measuring two or three paces 
across. The city is surrounded by a wall, and on a small 
rocky 'elevation stands the castle, inclosed by a thick 
stone rampart, between thirty-five and forty feet high, 
flanked by towers, and defended by a ditch. 

Unlike Mecca, the city of Medina is well supplied 
with water by means of wells and subterraneous canals, 
which are scattered throughout its extent; and in conse- 
quence it is not so entirely bereft of vegetation, or so 
dependant on other places for its supplies, as the former 
city. The suburbs extend to the south and west, and 
occupy a larger space of ground than the city itself, from 
which they are separated by an open space containing 
gardens, markets, and a few huts. There are very few 
public edifices at Medina ; and for such as there are, the 
city is indebted to the Sultans of Egypt and Constanti- 
nople. 

The inhabitants of Medina are a mixed race, tho 
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greater part of whom derive their origin from foreigners 
who have been induced to settle in the city, with the 
hope of acquiring gain, in their traffic with the pilgrims. 
In the course of a few generations these settlers become 
Arabs in feature and character. Ther live in a very poor 
style, and display much gravity and circumspection in 
their outward deportment ; but they are not more free 
from vice and immorality than the inhabitants of Mecca; 
indeed it is notorious that the Mohammedans of these two 
cities, where we might expect to see the influence of the 
better part of their religion especially predominant, are 
more depraved and immoral than those of any other city 
or country in the world* 

The mosque which contains the tomb of Mohammed* 
and which is the principal meant of support of the in- 
habitants of Medina, is situated towaros the eastern 
extremity of the town. It bears some resemblance to 
the Temple of Mecca, being an open sauare, divided by 
a partition into two compartments, and surrounded on 
all sides by covered arcades ; its dimensions, however, 
are considerably less, being 165 paces in length* and 
130 in breadth. This mosque was greatly improved by 
the Caliphs, who bestowed on it many generous dona- 
tions; and after its complete destruction by a fire, 
occasioned by lightning, when nothing remained but the 
tomb of the prophet, Uie restoration of the mosque was 
undertalcen by the Sultan of Egypt, who erected it in 
its present form, in the year of our Lord 1487. There 
are five minarets, and four gates to this mosque i the 
principal entrance is extremely handsome; the sides of 
the gate being Inlaid with marble and glased tiles of 
various colours, which give it a daszliug appearance. 
At this gate the hajjis are obliged to enter when they 
first arrive at this city of the prophet, and at a fountain 
immediately in front of it, they are expected to perform 
their ablutions, ere they advance into the sacred area. 
In the northern division of the square stands a small 
building, in which are deposited lamps for the use of the 
mosque. The situation of the famous sepulchre of the 
prophet, is indicated in our engraving by the cupola, 
which surmounts the roof of the mosque, near one of 
the minarets. To preserve this venerated tomb from 
the too near approach of the devotees, it is surrounded 
by an inclosure called Bl Hefrat consisting of many 
columns supporting an arched roof; and these again are 
encircled by an iron railing thirty feet high, of so close 
a texture and so thickly interwoven with inscriptions, as 
effectually to hide the interior. There are several small 
windows in this iron screen, and at the principal of these 
the pilgrims offer their devotions. The glimpse which 
is obtained of the space inclosed by the railing, merely 
informs the worshipper that a rich curtain is carried 
round on all sides, resembling that of a bed, and that it 
is of the same height as the railing itself. The curtain 
or veil is of silk brocade of various colours, interwoven 
with silver flowers, and having a band of inscriptions in 
gold characters, running across the middle, like that of 
the covering of the Kaaba. Within this curtain no 
persons are allowed to enter, except those whose peculiar 
privilege it is to take care of the tomb, and to put on the 
fresh curtain on the accession of a new Sultan to the 
throne of Constantinople ; for, as in the case of Mecca 
the splendid covering of the interior of the walls of the 
Kaaba is provided by the new Sultan, so here, the 
curtain for the prophet's tomb is received as a donation 
from the same hand. The remnants of this sacred 
brocade are sent back to Constantinople, and are used as 
a covering to the tombs of the sovereigns and princes 
there. 

• It is not the tomb of Mohammed alone, which occu- 
pies the space within this double inclosure; for there 
also are deposited the remains of his two friends, Ab»j 
Bcker and Omar. The three tombs are said to be ot 
plain mason work, covered with precious stuffs ; but the 
accounts of different authors yary considerably as to 



their form and posidon. Xjimps are suspended all 
around the curtain and are kept burning during the 
night; their number has been extravagantly stated at 
three thousand; but an eye-witness has declared them to 
amount to little more than one hundred. The story of 
the suspension of the prophet's coffin in the air by means 
of two powerful magneU, appears to have been an inven- 
tion of the Greeks and Latins. The Moslems are so far 
from acknowledging themselves the authors of this fable, 
that they smile at we credulity of foreigners, at having 
for a moment given credence to the tale. 

The visit to the mosque and tomb of Medina is not 
obligatory on <'the faithful;" yet it is Uiought to be an 
act highly pleasing to the Almighty, and expiatory of 
many sinst while it entitles the pilgrim to chum a# a rightj 
the patronage of the prophet in heaven. So anxious are 
the inhabitanu of Medina to coiner importanee on 
their city and on the tomb of their prophet, that they 
declare one prayer said within sight of the Hejra to be 
as efficacious as a thousand said in any other place 
except Mecca; and that whoever repeats forty prayers 
in this mosque will be saved from the pains of hell-fire 
after death. These assertions are calculated to attract 
numbers of poor misguided deyotees, who, ignorant of 
the true and only expiation fbr tin, or unable clearly to 
discern it through the cloud of traditions imposed on them 
by their &lse prophet, are eagerly seeking to atone for 
the sins of their past lives, by a toilsome and dangerous 
pilgrimage, and an empt^ round of observances, which 
are little calculated to give peaee to the conscience or 
sttiilketion to the mind. Medina is reported to have 
been the depository of immense treasures in former 
days; but these accounts are probably much exagge- 
rated; and though in the sanctuary of this mosque the 
precious things of Hejaz were certamly kept at one time, 
and formed no doubt a collection of great value, yet we 
are not to believe implicitly the stories of its vastness 
and immense extent. Notwithstanding die splendid 
exterior of the mosque, and the gay colours with which 
it is decorated, there is no appearance of real riches there 
at the present day. 

It will bear no comparison (says Bnrekhardt) with the 
shrine of the most insi^ificaut UaUiolic sunt In Europe, and 
ma^ serve as a convmcinff proof, thi^ whatever may be 
their superstition and fanaticism, the Moslems are not dis- 
posed to make the same pecuniuv sacrifices to their reli- 
gious foundations, as the Popish, or even the Protestant 
Christians do for theirs. 

Medina is, or was lately, under the goyemment and 
authority of a Turkish commander, who takes the ma- 
nagement of the pecuniary affairs of the mosque, and of 
all other ecclesiastical matters. Next to him in import- 
ance is the Cadi; and many of the native Sheiks are 
held in great respect. 



To have no assistance from other minds in resolving doubts^ 
in appeasing scruples, in balancing deliberation^ is a yetjr 
wretched destitution. — ^Dju Jonirsoir. 



LIKKS BT Bm« SOUTnar OV bis LIBXAaT. 

Mt days among the dead are passed, 

Aronnd me I behoM 
Where'er theas casual eyes are easi» 

The mighty miade of old ; 
My nevep-foSing friends are they 
With whom I commune day by day 
With them I take delight in weal, 

And seek relief in Woe : 
And while I nnderstand and fed 

How mnoh to them I owe» 
My cheeks have often been bedew*d 
With tears of thon^tfol gratitvcle^ 
And finom their lessons seek and fin4 
Instniotioa with an hwnUe mind 
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OLD ENGLISH NAVlGATORa 



WiLLOUGHBY, ChANCELOR, AND BURROUOHSt I. 

It it our intention to devote the present and one other 
paper to the lives of the naval commanders whose names 
are given above, because they mav be called the friends 
and disciples of the illustrious Cabot, and because their 
labours were, for the most part, exerted jointly in the 
prosecution of a very memorable polar voyage. 

Sebastian Cabot, as we have already observed (p. 12), 
was driven to the necessity of soliciting employment 
from the court of Spain, in consequence of the tempo- 
rary abandonment of maritime enterprise on the part of 
the English. It so happened, however, in the year 
15534 in the reign of Edward the Sixth, that the mer- 
chants of London projected a voyage, having in view to 
reach, by way of the north and north««ast, the opulent 
and celebrated regions of India and China, ana that 
Cabot was now in London again, having been created 
grand pilot of England, and constituted *' govemour of 
the mysterie and companie of the marchants adventurers 
for the discoverie of regions, dominions, islands, and 
places unknowen/' The merchants, having consulted 
with Cabot, resolved upon the expedition, and an asso- 
ciation was formed, by which the undertaking waa carried 
on in shares of 25/., so that the sum of 6000/. was soon 
raised, which was expended in the construction and 
equipment of three vessels fitted for northern and tro- 
pical navigation. The youthful monarch favoured the 
design, and lent his countenance to .the undertaking. 

Aa the promoters of this expedition had no doubt of 
its success, and made sure of reaching the Indian seas 
by way of the pole» they omitted none of those precau- 
tions which were deemed necessary for the safety of 
vessels navigating the tropical seas,— -hence they caused 
the ships to be sheathed with lead, thinly laid on, in 
order to defend them from the worms that were found 
to be destructive to wooden sheathing in warm climates. 
This is the first account we have of ships coated in 
England with a metallic substance, though the practice 
had been long familiar to the Spaniards. 

The ships being provisioned for eighteen months, Sir 
Hugh Willoughby was appointed captain-general of the 
expedition; llichard Chancelor was made pilot-major 
of the fleet, and nominated to the command of the 
'* Edward Bonadventure ;" and Stephen Burroughs acted 
as master of Chancelor's vessel. 

It was probably owing to his advanced age that Cabot 
himself did not accompany the expedition, but he drew 
out a series of instructions, in which the whole conduct 
to be observed by the officers and crew is carefully laid 
downl We will nere eive a slight sketch of these rules, 
which, though generally good and useful, are not, as the 
reader will see, perfectly unexceptionable. 

Strict attention is enjoined to private conduct and 
morals : prayers are directed to be read morning and 
evening on board each ship, either by the chaplain or 
master, and no ** ribaldry or ungodly talk, dicing, card- 
ing, tabling, nor other devilish games," are permitted. 

All acts tending to a breach of discipline are prohi- 
bited, "conspiracies, part-takings, factions, false tales, 
which be the very seeds and fruits of contention.'' 

The steering of the ship was to be regulated by a 
council of twelve, the captain having only a double vote. 
A daily record of the course of navigation was ordered to 
be taken, together with celestial observations, the aspect 
of the lands along which they sailed, and any other in- 
teresting occurrence. The masters of the different ships 
were to meet weekly, compare these records, and enter 
the result into a common ledger. 

Various regulations are drawn up for keeping weekly 
accounts, maintaining the cook-room, and other parts of 
the ship clean, and preventing any liquor from being 
spilled upon them. 

The mariners were directed to treat the natives of the 



countries which they visited with consideration, gentle* 
ness, and courtesv ; and without any disdain, laughing, 
or contempt. All fair means were to be used for alluring 
them on board, where they were to be well-treated and 
clothed, in order to attract others: — ^it was intimated 
that it would be well to intoxicate them, in order to get 
at their secrets. They were to use great circumspection 
in their dealings with strangers ; and, if invited to dine 
with any lord or ruler, to go well-armed^ andin a posture 
of defence. 

ITie sailors' uniforms were to be worn only on parti- 
cular occasions, when it was desirable to show them off 
" in good array for the advancement and honour of the 
voyage." They are warned not to be alarmed when 
they saw the natives of any place dressed in lions' and 
bears' skins, with long bows and arrows, as this formid- 
able appearance was often assumed merely to inspire 
terror. The shark and the alligator were probably 
alluded to, when the sailors were told that there were 
persons armed with bows, who swam naked, in various 
seas, havens, and rivers, ** desirous of the bodies of men, 
which they covet for meat," and against whom it was 
necessary to keep diligent watch night and day. 

The principal recommendations for the election of Sir 
Hugh Willoughby to the supreme durection of the enter- 
prise, seem to have consisted in his high birth, his tall 
and handsome person, his valour and skill in war, and 
his heroic disposition : these qualities seem to have been 
regarded over and above nautical experience, which essen- 
tial requisite is not even mentioned. 

When the ships lay at Greenwich, where the court 
at that time resided, the mariners received every mark of 
royal favour^ which could cheer and encourage men em- 
barking on a dangerous and important enterprise. King 
Edward addressed a circular letter to all " kinp, princes, 
rulers, judges, and governors of the earth ;" — ^ne spoke of 
the benefits of universal friendship ;— the duty of showing 
kindness to strangers, and particularly to merchants ; — 
he desired free passage for Sir Hugh Willouffhby and 
the others with him, promising to make a suitable return, 
whenever the occasion of foreigners visiting England 
might occur. The ships set sail from Greenwich on the 
10th of May, in order to have some fine summer weather 
before them. The king himself was confined by illness 
at this time ; but the principal courtiers stood at the 
palace-windows, the rest of the household mounted the 
towers, while the people in crowds lined the shore. The 
ships fired their guns, causing the hills and valleys to 
resound; and <'^e mariners shouted in such sort that 
the sky rung with the noise thereof. In short, it was a 
very triumph." 

After stopping a few days at Blackwall, the expedition 
sailed down to Woolwich and Gravesend, and thence to 
the coast of Essex, where contrary winds unfortunately 
detained them till the 23rd. Then, with a favouring 
gale, they quitted England, and directed their course into 
the expanse of the German Ocean. Their cominander 
was desirous of touching at the coast of Scotland; but 
this was rendered impossible by contrary winds, which 
obliged him also to make frequent changes of course, 
♦* traversing and tracing the seas." On the 14th of July 
they got among the islands which fringe the coast of 
Norway, and at length arrived at the larger range of the 
Loffoden Isles, whence they sailed to the large island of 
Senjan, where, finding themselves ignorant of the relative 
situations of the islands and the coast, they endeavoured 
in vain to procure a pilot. As they approached the 
northern cape of Europe, Sir Hugh assembled the 
commanders and exhorted them to keep close together; 
but in case of separation, he appointed a rendezvous 
at Wardhuys, understood to be the principal port of 
Finmark. The weather soon became rough in the ex- 
treme; and, being obliged to stand out to sea, amid the 
thick mist of a stormy night, the veas^s of Willoughby 
and Chancelor separated, and never again met. 
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^According to the account of Clement Adams, who 
was with Chancclor, it appears that, as they were driving 
before the gale, the admiral loudly and earnestly called 
upon them to keep close to him ; but that he himself 
carried so much sail, and his vessel was so superior, that 
Chancelor could not possibly obey the order. The other 
ship was called the " Bona Confidentia," with which the 
commander continued his voyage; but was astonished 
and bewildered at not discovering any symptom of land; 
whence it appeared that "the land lay not as the globe 
made mention." The maps of those davs were, as we may 
naturally suppose, exceedingly imperfect ; so that, after 
sailing about in various directions for very many days, 
towards the pole^ — eastward and westward, — and then 
looking for land towards the south, and having in 
vain attempted to land at Nova Zembla, they pro- 
ceeded upon a new tack, and at length saw the coast 
of Russian Liapland. Here they must have been very 
near the opening into the White Sea, into which had 
they entered, they might have reached Archangel, and 
spent the winter in comfort and security with Chancelor 
and the others, who had reached that place in safety, as 
we shall relate in oiur next aracle. Unfortunately, 
however, instead of keeping southward when out at the 
mouth of Waranger Fiord (or gulf), they sailed away 
again to the west, in the hope probably of reaching 
Wardhuys, which they missed, and which was the only 
point in those immense seas of which they had any dis- 
tinct knowledge. The coast was naked, uninhabited, and 
destitute of shelter, except at one point, where they 
found a shore bold and rocky, but with some good har- 
bours. Here, though it was only the middle of Septem- 
ber, they began to feel the premature rigours of a north- 
em season; intense frost, snow, and ice, driving through 
the air as though it had been the depth of winter. On 
these desolate snores, therefore, they settled down to wait 
for the ensuing spring; while rem-deer, foxes. Polar 
bears, and " divers beasts to them unknown, and there- 
fore wonderful," haunted their settlement, as if surprised 
by the novelty of the fresh tenants of the soil. 

Nothing more was heard of Sir Hugh Willoughby 
and his brave associates, until, a long time after, 
tidings reached England, that some Russian sailors, as 
they wandered along these dreary boundaries the year 
after, had been astonished by the view of two large ships^ 
which they entered, and found the. crews all lifeless, to 
the number of about seventy persons, whom they judged 
to have perished from cold and hunger. The remains 
of the unhappy sufferers were found on a barren and 
uninhabited part of the eastern coast of Lapland, at the 
mouth of a river called Arzina, not far from the harbour 
of KegoT. From papers found in the admiral's ship, 
and especially by the date of his will, it appeared that 
most of the company of the two ships were alive in 
January, 1654. They had entered the river on the 18th 
of September preceding. The journal of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby contains the following reference to their 
distressed situation:— 

Thus remaining in this haven the space of a weeko, seeing 
the yeere fiurre spent, and also very evil wether, as frost, 
snowe, and haile, as though it had been the deepe of winter, 
we thought it best to winter there. Wherefore we sent out 
three men south-south-west, to search if they could find 
people ; who went three dayes journey, but could find none. 
After that we sent out other three westward, four dayes 
journey, which also returned without finding any people. 
Then sent we three men south-easL three dayes journey, 
who in like sorte returned without finding of people or any 
similitude of habitation* 

The unhappy fate of Wflloughby and these early 
English navigators is thus finely, but pathetically, 
alluded to by Thomson :— • 

Miserable they 
Who here entangled in the gathering ioe 
Take their last look of the desoending ton ; 



While, fun of death, and fierce with tenfold frosty 

The long long night, incumbent o*er their heada. 

Falls horrible. 8ach was the Briton's fate. 

As with first prow, (what have not Britons dared ?} 

He for the passage sought, attempted since 

So much in vain, and seeming to be shut 

By jealous Nature with eternal ban. 

In these fell regions, in Arzina caught. 

And to the stony deep his idle ship 

Immediate sealed, he with his hapless crew 

Each full exerted at his several task. 

Froze into statues ; to the cordage glued 

The sailor, and the pilot to the helm. 

In our next paper we shall pursue the adventures of 
Chancelor and Burroughs, after their parting from W 0- 
loughby 

Tub LiBRjLRT.-^Heinsius, keeper of the library at Lievden, 
was mewed up in it all the year long; and that wluch to 
thy thinking should have bred a loathing caused in him a 
greater liking. **I no sooner," saith he, *^come into the 
nbrary, but 1 bolt the door to me, excluding lust, ambition, 
avarioe, and aU sudi vices, whose nurse is Idleness, and their 
mother Ignorance, and in the very lap of eternit v, amongst 
so many divine souls, I take my seat with so lofty a spirit 
and sweet content, that I pit)r all our great ones and rich 
men that know not this happiness." — ^Burtoit. 

If a man were to apply all his strength directly to a rock 
or to a box of merclumdise, which he wishes to elevate to 
some point, he miffht not be able to move it at all ; or at 
least he might not oe able to raise it to the required height. 
But with a lever, or with a wheel and axle, or a pulley, lie 
effects his object with ease. Here he does not actually gain 
power : he gains the means of acting upon the resistance 6jf 
degrees. It is like taking this rock to pieces, and carrying 
up Uie parts separately; and a little reflection must ocmi- 
vmoe us, that when we employ a machine, we exert not 
only all the force that would be requisite in such a case, if 
we did not use the machine, but also as much more as is 
necessary to overcome tlie friction and weight of tliat 
machine. It is a great error to suppose that^ by any mecha- 
nical device, force can be generaiedy or even augmented. 
Misled by such a notion, projectora have imagined that they 
could adjust levers, pendulums, &c., that would act with a 
power greater than that which thev derived from any 
external source. It la obvious, and should ever be kept in 
mind, that the inertia of matter, in virtue of which, no 
particle of it ever moves except in obedience to some force 
impressed upon it, and in proportion to that force, renders 
all such projects entirely impracticable. Universally, to 
overcome a resistance, a fi>rce must be exerted equal 
to that resistance ; and, as we have already said, if it 
be exerted through a machine, the force must be absolutelv 
mater than that resistance. But, on the other hand, 
force is made up of velocitv and the quantity of matter ; 
and hence, if the mass to be moved, or the resistance to 
be overcome be much heavier than the moving power, we 
equalize them, if we can, by giving to the resistance a 
much slower motion than that which the power has; thua 
making the greater velocity of the power OQmpensBte 
for its inferior weight or mass. In all these cases, howevov 
time must be lost ; and it must be remembered, as a general 
principle, that whatever advantage is gained in respect to 
power is lost in respectto time!*, A man with amachine does 
no more than in the same time he would have done without 
a machine, provided he could have divided the resistance 
into separate parts. In many cases, however, this la im- 
possible ; and hence we are enabled, by the aid of machines, 
to effect what, without them, would have been altogether 
beyond our power.— ^Sbtmos tmd the Arts of Industry, 

« Archimedes it eaid to h«ye boested, Uiat, if he had « pUoe on wUdi 
to stand, he would more the eaxth. Had sudi a place been Aimiahed him, 
and had he been able, moreOTer, to move with the vekdtf of a Gannon 
ball, it would have taken him a million of rean to have sluftad the earth 
only the twenty-seventh hondred thoosandth part of an inch. 
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THE BANKS OF THE THAMES. X- 




THE THAMES, FROM BICHMONSr HILL. 



Sxff shall we wind 
Along'lhe streams? or walk the sOent mead? 
Or court the forest dades? or wander wild • 
Among the waring harreets? or ascend, 
While radiant summer opens all its pride, 
Thj hill, delightfbl Sheen? Here let us sweep 
The honndless landscape: Now the raptoied eye, 
Exulting swift, to huge Augusta* send, 
Vow to the sister hUlef that skirt her plain. 
To lofty Harrow now, and now to where 
Muestic Windsor lifts his princely brow. 
In JoTelj contrast to this glorious Tiew, 
Calmlj magnificent, then will we turn 
To where the sQver Thamea first rural grows. 
There let the ftested eje unwearied stray; 
Luxurious, there, rove through the pendent woods, 
That nodding hang o'er Harringtons retreat; 
And stooping thence to Ham's embowering walks. 
Slow let us trace the matchleaa Tale of Thames; 
Fair winding up to where the Muses haunt 
In Twickenham bowers, and for their Pope implore 
The healing god; to royal Hampton's pile; • 

To Claremont's terraced height, and Eaher's groves. 
Where in the sweetest solitude, embraced 
By ihe soft windings of the silent Mole, 
From courts and senates Pelham finds rroose. 
r Tale! beyond whate'er the Muse 



I or Hesperia sung! 
O Tale of bliss! O aofUV-ewelUng lulls! 
On which the power of cuUTation lies, 
And joys to see the wonders of his toil. — 
Hearens, what a goodly proraect spreads around, 
Of liills and dales, and woods, and lawna, and spirea, 
And glittering towns and gilded streams, till all 
The stretching landscape into smoke decays^ 

In these beautiful lines — ^wliose length will be par- 
doned on account of their beauty— does the poet Thom- 
son speak of the far-famed view from Riclunond Hill. 

* Poetieal writers often allude to London under the designation of 
Augtuta, one of the names by which it was known in the times of 
theBomans. f Highgate id Hnqpetead. 

Vol. XDL 



The town of Richmond is but a mile or two distant from 
Twickenham, where we left the reader in our last article'; 
yet the whole distance is so studded with attractive and 
picturesque objects, as to seem much more extensire 
than it is. Bolingbroke, Peterborough, Pope, Thomson, 
Reynolds, Horace Walpole, Garrick, Colman, and many 
other distinguished men, have given a never-dving cele- 
brity to the very small district included within two or 
three miles of Twickenham, and of which Richmond 
forms a part; a celebrity arising either from their poetical 
and pictorial allusions to the scenery, or from their 
having dwelt on the banks of the Thames at this part* 
The town of Richmond, containing about six thousand 
inhabitants, has been a good deal connected with the 
reigning families of England. The manor became the 
property of the Crown in the time of Edward the First, 
who, as well as his next two successors, resided here. 
The last-mentioned monarch built a palace here; and 
since his time, the manor has been the residence of many 
members of the royal family. Queen Ann, wife of 
Richard the Second, died here ; an event which so affected 
the king, that he abandoned the palace and allowed it 
to become ruinous, but it was restored with great splen- 
dour by Henry the Fifth. Having been destroyed by 
fire in 1498, the palace was rebuilt by Henr^ the Seventh, 
who changed the name from Sheen<, which it had hitherto 
borne, to Richmond^ from the place of that name in 
Yorkshire, the earldom of which was one of Henry's 
titles. Philip the First of Spain, and Charles the Fifth 
of Germany, were at different times entertained as guests 
at Richmond Palace. Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards 
Charles the First, frequently resided here. During the 
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troubles of the.dvil war, th^ palace waa taken out of 
royal hands ; bat at tbe Restoration, it was delivered to 
the queen mother, though in a verj dilapidated state; it 
was shortly afterwards pulled down, and private houses 
erected on the site, the owners of which hold a lease 
from the Crown. The building in which some branches 
of the royal family have since resided is the Lodge, and 
not the palace properly so called. 

There are two parks belonging to Richmond, the Old 
or Little, and the New or Great Park. The Old Park 
extends along the banks of the Thames nearly from 
Kew to Richmond, and comprises the extensive gardens, 
dairy-farm, and glazing-farm, so much esteemed by 
George the Third. The New, or Great Park, enclosed 
by Charles the First (the older park having belonged to 
the palace of the early kings) is situated southward of 
Richmond, extending from the hill to the Kingston road. 
It is eight miles in circumference, and comprises an area 
of more than two thousand acres. 

The elevated spot near the town, known as Richmond 
Hill, is the most attractive feature in the neighbourhood, 
on account of the view from its summit,^-a view which 
embraces everything required to constitute a picturesque 
landscape, consisting of a fertile and richly-wooded 
plain, through which the Thames flows in a winding 
course, with its banks ornamented by numerous mansions 
and villas, and bounded by hills in the distance. Its 
proximity to the metropolis, combined with the attrac- 
tion of scenery which it possesses, and the facility of 
conveyance both by land and water, cause it to bo much 
resorted to. 

Somewhat to the north-east of Richmond is the pretty 
little village of Kew, situated on the southern bank of 
the river, opposite Brentford. There is a royal palace 
and garden at Kew, which have been long celebrated for 
their beauty,— Hit least the garden. The palace is nomi* 
nally occupied by the King of Hanover, as Duke of 
Cumberland. It was a private mansion until the time 
of King George the First, but it then came into the 
hands of the Crown. George the t$econd, when JPrince 
of Wales, frequently resided there, and Thomson, the 
poet, who at that time inhabited a house at Richmond, 
was a freouent visitor at his table. The Princess Dow- 
ager of Wales, mother to King George the Third, 
ordered Sir William Chambers to lay out the grounds 
and form a conservatory and botanic garden. George 
the Third* who resided for a considerable time in a man- 
•ion since called the Nurserv, in which most of the royal 
ftmilf were brought up, and in which his consort. Queen 
Charlotte, died, greatly improved and extended the 
gardens, which he united to those of Richmond, and began 
to erect a royal palace in the ancient style of English 
architecture, which, after remaining for several years 
in an unfinished state, was Uken down in 1828. The 
royal gardens are tastefully laid out, and embellished 
with temples of the various orders of Grecian architec 
lure, a Turkish mosque, and a Chinese paooda of con- 
•iderable elevation, from the summit of which a most 
extensive prospect is obtained of tbe scenery on the 
banks of the Thames, and of the surrounding countrv* 

The botanic garden at Kew is in some respects dis- 
tinct from the garden or pleasure-grounds attached to 
the pala(«. Its avowed purpose was to spread the 
knowledge of botany through the country, by collecting 
specimens of rsre plants from all parU of the world, 
and supplying duplicate specimens to other gardens. It 
occupies about fifteen acres, of which a part is set off as 
an arboretum, for the reception <^ trees, and the re- 
mainder is occupied by stoves and gr^'cnhouses, bordera 
of herbaceous plants, spaces left for the arrangement of 
greenhouse plants in the open air in summer, offices, 
yards. &c. The arboretum contains many very fine speci- 
mens of hardy exotic trees and shrubs, most of which are 
marked with labels, numbered, and referring to a private 
catalogue in the garden. Among the stovea and green- 



houses is one filled with lBagni|cent specinieiis «f Kev 
Holland plants, a second with small plants from the 
Cape of Good Hope and New HollandU a third «i:^ 
succulent plants, and several others with stove pUi.» 
of different kinds. From the peculiar manner in vrhid 
the botanic garden is, on the one hand, <u>nnected vid 
the palace at Kew, and, on the other, dependant on tr!! 
nation for support, it is not easy to say whether ft is i 
public or a private establishment. About three or foar 
years ago a Committee appointed by the L.ord8 of tbe 
Treasury commissioned Dr. Lindley to inspect the gar- 
den, witn a view of reporting how £ir it answered tie 
purpose for which it appears to have been established, 
and for which a portion of the national revenue is 
every year allotted. In his Renort, Dr. Lrindlej maka 
the following statement :— 

After all the explanation that haa been offered; after 
allowing full weight to the asserticn that tlte botaoioJ 
garden at Kew has always been a private eetablishmeDt; 
admitting, moreover, that a laiger number of plants hti 
been given awa^ than is generally supposed, and that in 
many cases applications for plants have beoi liberally com- 
plied with, which is undoubtedly the hd : it zealTy does 
seem impossible to say that it has been conducted wiUi thtt 
liberality or anxiety to promote the ends of seienccy and to 
render it useful to the country, which It la nauai to meet 
with in similar institutions elsewhere. 

We may here remark that the public are admitted to 
the botanic garden daily* diuinf certain hoars in the 
afternoon. 

The church of Kew ts situated on a pleaamnt grassy 
spot called the ** Oreen,** between the Dridg« and the 
entrance to tbe bounical garden. It was erected in 
the reign of Queen Annei and in the church-yard at- 
tached to it lie the remains of two celebrated English 
painters of the last century. Gainsborough and ZoffaoT, 
thefbrmerof whom died in 1788, and the latter in 1810. 
The scenery of Kew waa celebrated by Themaon in the 
following hues i-* 

Fkstby thai shore where ThaaNS* tKUMlneeat stream 

Reflects new glories in his breast ; 

Where splendid as the youthful poet's dream 

He foims a scene beyond Elysium blest; 

Where sculptured elegance and native grsoe 

Unite to stamp Uie beauties of the place; 

While sweetly blending, still are seen 

The wavy lawn, the sloping green. 

While novelty with cautious cnnniiiig 

Through every maze of fane v running 

From China boirows aid to deck the scenes 

Let us now cross to the Middlesex side of the water. 
Immediately opposite a point of the river midway between 
Richmond and Kew, is the pleasant village of Isleworth. 
It consists of one principal street, filled with respectable 
and well-built houses. The environs are profusely rich 
in beautiful scenery, both banks of the river being 
adorned with elegant mansions and villas, with their 
annexed pleasure-grounds and shrubberies. A large 
portion of the land in the neighbourhood is cultivated by 
market-gardeners, who supply the London market ; rasp- 
berries and strawberries are produced here in great 
beauty. It was at Isleworth tnat the insurgent barons 
held ^eir head-quarters for a considerable time, in the 
reign of Henry the Third, under Simon de Montford, 
earl of Leicester. There was a palace at Isleworth 
belonging to the Eari of Cornwall, the king's brother; 
and during a contest between the king and the nobles, 
this palace was raaed to the ground by a riotous mob, 
which proceeded f^om London for that purpose. 

But by far the most interesting object near Isleworth 
is Sion House, the seat of ike DSke of Northumberland. 
The history of this house, and the manor belonging to 
it, carries us back to the year 1414, when a splen- 
did monastery was founded at Twickenham, for sixty 
sisters, thirteen priests, four deacons, and eight lay- 
brethren of the order of Saint Augustine. About 
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twenty years afterwardsi tlie community removed to 
Islewortn, where a spacious edifice called the monastery 
of Sion was erected for their reception. At the dis- 
solution of monasteries under Henry the Eighth, the 
site was granted to Sir Edward Seymour, afterwards 
Duke of Somerset, and Lord Protector, who built there- 
on the superb mansion since known as Sion House. After 
his fall it came into the hands of the Percys, earls of 
Northumberland. 

The mansion, which underwent ssTaral alterations and 
additions in the seventeenth century, under Inigo Jones, 
is a spacious quadrangular and embattled structure, with 
towers at the angles. The entrance ftom the Western 
Road is through a handsome gateway, on each side of 
which is an open colonnade leading into a spacious lawn, 
ornamented with clusters of stately trees, and shelving 
to the margin of the Thames, which pursues its winding 
course along the border of the park and grounds. A 
noble flight of steps leads to tne great IulU, which is 
decorated with eolossal statues, and a fine bronzed cast 
of the Dying Gladiator* The hall opens into a hand- 
some vestibule, the floor of which is of seagliola marble, 
and the walls richly ornamented in relievo, and embel- 
lished with gilt trophies. Twelve columns of verd 
antique, supporting gilt statues, and sixteen pilasters of 
the same rare and costly materialt impart an air of sump- 
tuous magnificenoe to this part of the building. The 
gallery, which contains the librarv and museum, is one 
undred and thirty-three feet in length, and is finished 
after the antique style, in stucco, of the most light 
and elegant design* The ceiling of this gallery is 
embellished with paintings, and ornamented with vari- 
ous devices, harmonizing with the general character 
of the whole; and immediately below it are paint- 
ings in medallions, exhibiting a series of portraits of the 
Earls of Northumberland, of the Percy and Seymour 
families. To describe the apartments of such a 
building would be a useless task ; for it may well be 
supposed that a residence of one of the highest and most 
ancient of our nobility exhibits all that wealth and taste 
can accumulate in the way of decoration. 

A little northward of Sion House is *' dirty Brent- 
ford,** a town which more than one poet has signalized 
in a rather uncomplimentary manner; for Gay speaks 
of 

Brentford, tedious town^ 
For dirty streets^ and white-l^ged chickens known. 
And Thomson has spoken of 

Brentford town, or town of mnd. 
The town consists principally of one long street, up- 
wards of a mile in length, which contains a few manu- 
factories ; but the chief source of employment to the in- 
habitants used formerly to be derived from the immense 
traffic along the Great Western Road, which passes 
through the town. But since the opening of the Great 
Western Railway, a considerable portion of this traffic 
has been removed from the high road, and Brentford 
has suffered in consequence. Brentford is considered 
the county town of Middlesex: as the elections for the 
county used to be held there, as are now the nominations 
of candidates. A neat stone bridge, erected in the year 
1 825, connects Brentford with Kew. 

Though religion in its ordinary mode of exhibition com- 
mands but little respect, when it rises to the sublime, and 
is perceived to tincture and pervade the whole character, it 
seldom fails to draw forth the homage of mankind. The 
most hardened impiety and daring profligacy will find it 
difficult to despise the man who nMnifesUy appears to walk 
with Crody whose whole system of life is evidently influenced 
and directed by the power of the world to come. The 
ridicule cast on religious characters, is not always directed 
towards their religion, but more often perhaps to the little 
it performs, contrasted with the loftiness of its pretensions; 
a ridicule which derives its force firom the very sublimity of 
the prinoiples whioh tho pio£B«ion of piety 
Robert Hau.. 



THE DXAD SWALLOW. 

A BiXD— but 'tis a foolish thonght-w . 
To me doth seen as though it were 
A little spirit of the air. 

Too happy to be killed or caught; 

And I could weep to eee a thing, 
80 joyoua in its volant mirth. 
Dashed rudely down from sl^ to earth 

With bleeding breast and broken wing. 

Thou did*st not deem, an hour ago. 
Poor bird! when in yon azure height 
Thy taper wings were twinkling bright| 

Of lying here so cold and low I — 

When mom hung glimmering o'er the pbdn. 
Thy breast was wet with twilight dew- 
But now, the life-blood oosing through * 

Hath dyed it with a darker stain i 

And now, to skim the sunny lea. 
And 0^ with sortive splash to break 
The mirror of the broad blue lake — 

Poor bird ! is never more for thee ! 

Soon — ^when our northern summer dies*- 
Thy gathering dans will gaily flee. 
To softer climes beyond the sea, 

Through patlis untracked by human eyasf 

3ut thou t thy pilgrim toils are o'er-^ 
80 here Pll pile thy silvan bier 
With leaves which winds have scattered 

Poor bird I like thee to rise no morel-— J. 8 



I WILL mention three fects, illustrative of the vastlv 
superior extent to which, in commercial countries, credit Is 
necessarily employed as an instrument of exchange beyond 
re€U or metaUic money. These are, flrst, that the entire 
commerce of Scotland, both forei^ and domestic, is carried 
on without the practical use of a smgle ^Id piece. Secondly, 
that at the Bankers' Clearing-house in London, exchange 
transactions are daU^ eettled to the extent of five millions 
sterling — on some days of fifteen millions — without the inter- 
vention of any coin whatever, and by the employment of a 
floating balance of only about j£200,000 in Bank of England 
notes, themselves merely representing the credit of that 
establishment. Thirdly, that there b at every moment in 
existence in England an aggregate mass of transferable credit 
m the shape of book-debts, foreign and inland bills of 
exchange, mortgages, annuities, and other moneyed liabiU- 
ties, including the great national debt itself to an extend 
as regards the whole empire, certainly of ttveral thoumna 
miUionB in valuc^ the whole of which is strictly in employ- 
ment as a medium of exchange ; an instrument, that is, 
whereby one individual obtains possession, by consent, of 
the produce or property of another ; while the amount of 
real or metallic currency circulating through the same 
countries does not, perhane, exceed thirty millions, and 
miffht probably, as in Scotland, he dispeiued with aUmiher^ 
wiwout in the least affecting the extent of this prodigions 
mass of transactions an cr^.—Scnopa's Folitieai £conomy. 



When Europeans reached China three hundred years ago^ 
ihej found au arts arrived at a dM;ree of perfection which 
was quite astonishing, but which the Chinese have not 
since surpassed. Later stUl, they discovered vestiges of 
high state of knowledge, which had disappeared. The 
nation was industrious and mechanical ; the greater number 
of scientific methods were traditionally preserved; but 
science itself no lopger existed. This explains the kind of 
singular immobility in which was found the mind of the 
Chinese. Li following the steps of their fathers, they had 
fingotton the reasons after which their fkthers worked and 
acted. They made use of the form without the sense. 
They kept the instrument, but had no longer the power of 
momfying or improving it. Accordingly notlung was 
left to them but eternal imiUtion, all being dark and un- 
known to them beyond the beaten path. The source of 
knowledge was dried up, although the streams continued 
somehow or another to flow. In this manner China con- 
tinued to subsist for agfes, peaceable, industrious, rich, and 
happy. War and revolution were unknown to them. 
Mignt not some similitude be found between us and those 
barbariiuis? Some people allow light to be ravished iVom 
them, whilst others tnad it out beneath their feet^— Da 
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ON cHEsa xxn. 

The Knioht*8 Movk. 

While studying the yarious powers of the pieces at 
chess, we cannot fail to be struck with the remarkable 
move of the knight: we have made it probable that the 
move of this piece originated in a compoflnd of the 
shortest moves of the bishop and rook ; but in modern 
chess this piece is the only one which is allowed to move 
over the heads of other pieces. The peculiar power 
which this privilege g^ives to the knight m actual play, 
it is not our purpose here to discuss : another interest- 
ing question will occupy our attention. A little con- 
sideration will show that the king, provided no other 
piece were on the board, could pass in succession to every 
one of the sixty-four squares, either with or without 
going twice over the same square ; the queen could do 
the same, and so likewise could the rook. But the pawn, 
as it can only move straight forwards (except in captur- 
ing, and even then it moves obliquely forwards), cannot 
traverse the sixty-four squares ; nor can the bishop do 
80, for one consequence of his diagonal move is to con- 
fine him to squares of one colour: consequently, he can 
traverse only thirty-two squares. The knight is yet re- 
maining, and a question arises, — Can the knight traverse 
the sixty-four squares without stepping on any square 
twice ? The solution of this question is one of the most 
remarkable circumstances in the history of chess ; for as 
it was soon found that the problem could not be solved 
by mere inspection, the difficulty attending it drew the 
attention of ingenious persons towards the subject. 
Difficulties act upon scientific and ingenious minds 
rather as incentives than as discouragements ; and this 
problem of the knight's move attracted the notice of first- 
rate mathematicians, who might not otherwise, perhaps, 
have paid an^ attention to chess and its associations. 
Amonff the disting^shed men who have endeavoured to 
solve this problem are Euler, Bemouilli, Mairan, De- 
moivre, Montmort, Willis, and Dr. Roget ; -and we pro- 
pose in the present chapter shortly to consider the re- 
sults at which they arrived. 

Most of the solutions of the problem (for we may 
here state at once that it can be solved,) have been 
arrived at by repeated trials, without proceeding in 
accordance with any particular law ; and, we doubt not, 
that most of our readers could, with a little patience and 
ingenuity, carry the knight over the sixty-four squares, 
after many trials. But the object of such a man as 
Euler, whose profound mathematical talents led him to 
seek for principles in every department of study, was to 
elicit some general law by which the required object 
might be attamed. He was successful in tracing the 
outline of a rule or law by which this might be accom- 
plished; but the practical application of it was so diffi- 
cult, that we doubt whether any one but himself has ever 
adopted it. The thorough mastery of the subject can 
only be attamed when we are able to solve the problem 
m all Its varieties, that is, to begm the circuit of the 
knight at any given square, and to end at any other 
given square. 

In order to trace the power of the knight step by step, 
an anonymous writer, about twenty years ago, gave re- 
presentations of imagmary chess-boards, rectangular, but 
contaimng a smaller number of squares than a real 
board ; and he was able to demonstrate, that if the board 
contained 12. 20,21, 24, 25, 28, 30, 32, 35, 36, 40, 42, 
48, 49, or 56 squares, the knight could be carried over 
the whole of them, without going twice on the same 
square. These moves of the knight may be represented 
either by numerals, or by Imes drawn on a dia^wn : the 
latter is the more perspicuous and pleasing of the two • 
and we wiU here give representations of the modes of 
proceeding m a few of these cases. Let us suppose 
there are three boards, containing respectively 6x5, 



6x6, and 7x7 squares, the knight can be carried over 
them in the following manner : — 

The angles represent the various positions of the 
knight ; and the lines, his paths from one square to an- 
other. Beginning with fig. 1 (a), we see that if the tojr 
commences at the left hand bottom comer, all the twenty- 
Fig. 1 (a). five squares in succession can b« 
traversed without any one being 
covered twice; and the route ter- 
minates at the central square. Ic 
fifii* ^ (P*) ^^ tour commences at 
the right-hand bottom comer 
square, and, after extending over 
the thirty-six squares in suc- 
cession, ends at the square next 
above the initial square. In fig. 1 (c,) the route is over 
all tbe forty-nine squares, and the terminal square is at 
a considerable distance from the initial one. 




Fig. 1 (6). 



Kg. 1 («). 








These examples show that the knight may make the 
tour of a chess-board containing a smaller number of 
squares than the regular board; and there is little doubt 
that it might also be done on a board of more than sixty- 
four squares*. These imaginary boards have helped to 
devise systems whereby the problem can be solved on a 
real board. 

We will now give three diagrams, renresenting three 
modes of solving the problem on a regular chess-board; 
and the reader would gain a dear idea of the subject by 
performing the same operation with a knight : he wiU 
do well to mark each square with a counter, as the knight 
steps on it, in order not to go twice on the same square. 
In the first diagram we shall commence at one comer 
and terminate at another: in the second, we shall cover 
all the thirty-two squares of one half of the board, before 
proceeding to the other half: in the third we shall give 
a re-entering route, that is, one in which the laet square 
is situated at exactly a knight's move from the Jint 
square, so that the tour may be re-entered on, and per- 
formed in precisely the same way any number of times. 

In fig. 2 (a,) the regular board of sixty-four squares is 
traversed by the knight, beginning at one comer, and 
ending at another ; this, it will be seen, forms a figure 
having some degree of symmetry, but less so than one 
or two which we shall hereafter give. In fig. 2 (6,) the 
squares are separated into two portions, one of which 
is traversed before the knight crosses over to the 
other. Fig. 2 (c) possesses this distinguishing property, 
that we can commence the tour on any square : in draw- 
ing the diagram, we commenced at the right-hand bottom 
comer, and ended at the knight's third square; but any 
other initial square might have been selected, because 
the route is an interminable one, re-entering into itself. 

Many other ingenious modes have been devised, some 
of whicn we shall notice hereafter ; but no satisfactory 
attempt to g^ve a general solution to the problem had 
been made public, until the month of April, 1840, 
when Dr. Roget communicated a short but admirable 
paper to the Philosophical Magazine^ unfolding* a 
method by which the problem could be solved in any 

* Ciccolini has solved the prohlem of the knight's more over a board of 
one hundred aquareB, as well aa orer a dicular board of aix^-Jbnr aquftro. 
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form, that is, by beginning at any given square, and ter- 
minating at any other given square of the opposite 
colour*. We will now attempt to explain this ingenious 
method. 

In the first place, the reader must conceive the board 
to be divided into four quarters, of sixteen squares each, 
by two lines passing through the middle at right angles 
to each other, and parallel to the edges of the board. 
Then selecting any quarter, we' shall find that the six- 
teen squares may be divided into four systems, each of 
which consists of four regular knight's moves. These 
systems are shaped, two as perfect squares, and two 
similar to the rhombus, lozenge, or diamond (in future 
we shall use the last of the three names). Thus in fig. 3 
the sixteen squares, constituting one quarter, are divided 
into four systems, represented by these four kinds of lines, 

i."L:'j.'iri~* forming two squares and two diamonds; 

and it will be seen that the four sides forming each of 
these figures, are regular knight s moves. 

Kg. 4 (a). 



Fig.B. 



In the next place, it will be found, thatj after passing 
over the four squares of one system in one quarter of 
the board, we can pass to the same system in an adjoin- 
ing quarter; and, after traversing that system, can pass 
on to another quarter, and so on ; thus, in sixteen moves, 
we can traverse the sixteen squares forming one system 
of the whole board. We will demonstrate this as to two 
of the systems, and the reader will then readily admit its 
truth as to the other two. In ^g. 4 (a,) we traverse all 

the sixteen squares of the system — • ; and in fig. 4 

(b,) all those of the system The diamonds in 

the former case, and the squares in the latter, appear to 
be incomplete, because only three out of the four sides 
are represented; but this necessarily results from the 
conditions of the problem, for we must not go twice on 
the same square, which we inevitably should do if we 
drew the four sides of each figure: the knight, however, 
steps on the squares representing the angles of each 
figure, and this is sufficient to make, our description 
correct. 

Kg,4(J) 






Now the question which arisesy is this:— Can the 
knight after having traversed the sixteen squares of one 
system, pass on to another system ? He can do so 
under certain conditions: he can pass from a square to a 
diamond system, or from a diamond to a square system ; 
but not from a diamond to a diamond, or from, a square 
to a square. Moreover, the sixteenth, or last square of 
each sptem ought to be as near the centre of the board 
as possible, since, if it be at or near a comer, the passage 
to another system may be difficult, or even impossible. 
If we examine fig. 4 (a,) we shall see that, beginning at 
the comer square, the terminal one of that system is 
such as to allow the knight to step on to either of the 
square systems, there being a choice of four moves, of 
which two belong to each of the square systems : simi- 
larly, from the terminal square in ^g. 4 (6,) we can select 
four squares to move to, of which two belong to each of 
the diamond systems. 

K the necessary precautions be attended to, it will now 
be evident that the problem may be solved by the method 
under consideration. Let the initial square, for example, 

* Since the knight at each more, goes to a nnare of « different cokrar 
from that which he hefore occupied, all the odd iquarea are of the same 
colour as the initial square, and all the even squares must he of the oppo- 
site colour; consequently the sixty-fourth square, which is the tomunal 
oiB, most iJwa^ be of U>e opposite cobor to the initial one. 



be in one comer: it will then belong to a diamond 
system. After traversing the sixteen squares of that 
system, the knight passes to a square system, which is 
succeeded by the other diamond, and this by the other 
square, when the tour terminates. A little practice will 
give the necessary facility, provided the player attends 
to these two points: — 1st, to complete the sixteen 
squares of one system before he passes to another ; 2nd, 
to terminate eacn system rather towards the centre o 
the board than towards one comer. Generally speaking, 
he may pass round either to the right or to the left ad 
libiiumf and may choose any one of the sixty-four squares 
he pleases, as the initial square . 

In our next article we will apply this method to several 
remarkable forms of the problem undwr consideration. 



Wb say of afalse man. Trust him not, he will deceive you; 
we say concerning a weak and broken stafl; Lean not on it, 
for it wiU deceive you. the man deceives because he la 
false, the staflF because it is weak, yet our own heart is both. 
The heart of man hath not strength to think one good 
thought of itself ; it cannot command its own attention to a 
prayer ten Imes long, and no wonder then that in secret it 
should grow weary of a holy religion, which consists of so 
many parts as to make the business of a whole liie.— 
JsRBiiT Tatlob. 
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THE CASTING OF STATUES IN BRONZE. 

The preparation of statues from brass, bronw, or other 
metal, is a process requiring an intimate union of that 
refined and elevated taste which distinguishes the scu)p* 
tor, with the knowledge of the metols and their qualities 
so indispensable to the founder. We will endeavour to 
give a popular description of these operations. 

In the first place, it must be observed that all bronze 
statues are hollow, oonsistinff of a mere shell, delicately 
worked on the eiterior, and more rudelj fashioned in 
the interior. To produce this shell a complicated series 
of operations are necessary, comprising alternate model* 
lings and castings. The nucleus with which the artist 
commences his work is an inner mould or core, composed 
of potter*s clay, plaster, and brick-dust, mixed with 
water to a working consistence ; this clay is worked upon 
a slight iron frame or skeleton, and fashioned into a rude 
resemblance of the figure about to be cast, but smaller 
in all its dimensions. The rough core, thus formed, is 
covered with wax of such thickness, that the dimensions 
of the figure may be in excess of that intended to be 
executed: and the sculptor proceeds to sculpture this 
waxen surface with all the delicacy and care which he 
would bestow upon a marble statue ; working out his 
entire design on the wax. This part of the process being 
completed, little tubes of wax are fixed perpendicularlv 
to the surface, all over the figure^ for a purpose which 
will be presently explained ; and the whole of the wax is 
then coated or covered with a layer termed the shell. 
This shell consists of strata, formed of different mate- 
rials ; the first is a composition of clay and old white 
crucibles well ground and sifted, and mixed with water 
to a creamy consistence ; this is laid on with a pencil, 
in the manner of paint, seven or eight successive coats 
being given, and the surface dried after each. The 
next stratum consists of the same substance together 
with a little earth to give it more solidity, and the third 
stratum is still more solid. The soft or semi-fluid shell, 
thus laid on, takes the impression of the different parts, 
which it iidFkerwards imparts to the metal. The shell is 
now secured by several bandages of iron wound round it, 
secured to an iron ring at the top, and to a grating at 
bottom, on which the model had been erected. 

Thus far all the operations may be classed under the 
head of modelling ; but the next process is a very 
curious one, vie, to melt out the wax from between 
the clay core and the earthen shell, and thus leave a 
vacuity afterwards to be filled up with metal. The 
grating on which the model has been built up is placed 
at the bottom of a square hole made in the ground. 
This hole is lined with free-stone or brick ; and beneath 
the grating is a smaller hole provided with a furnace. 
When the figure is complete, a moderate fire is kindled 
in the small furnace just alluded to ; and the heat, being 
confined and equalized by boards placed over the hole, 
speedily melts the layer of wax between the core and 
the shell, and causes it to run down from all parts of 
the figure, out of pipes introduced for that purpose at 
the foot of the mould. There must now be a vacancy 
everywhere where the wax had been, and this vacancy 
is carefully preserved. 

The hole in which the figure is placed is then entirely 
filled up with bricks ; and the fire in the furnace is con- 
tinued until the whole contents of the furnace, mould as 
well as bricks, are thoroughly red-hot. The furnace is 
then extinguished ; and when the contents are cold, the 
bricks are removed, and the space is filled up by earth 
rammed in closely round the figure. 

All is now ready for the introduction of the melted 
metal, and we will therefore proceed to speak on that 
point. Sometimes brass is the metal of which statues 
are formed; but, generally speaking, the metal is an 
alloy of copper and tin. In e?ery case copper is one of 
the component metals, for brass is a compound of copper 



and zinc; while bronze, or statuary metal, as well as bell- 
metal and ffun-metal, are oompounds of copper and tin. 
The chief difference between tne last-named three com- 
pound metals is in the proportion between the copper 
and the tin* Generally speaking, bronze contains i 
larger proportion of eopper tnan of tin ; but most etatu- 
aries have particular combinations which thej prefer. 
The furnace in which the bronze is melted somewhat 
resembles an oven, and is provided with three apertures, 
one to put in- the wood, another for a vent, and a third 
to run the metal out at. From this last-mentioned aper- 
ture, which is kept closed while the metal is in fusion, a 
little tube or canal extends, by which the melted metal is 
conveyed to* a large earthen basin situated over the 
mould, and from this basin spring a number of little jets, 
for conveying the metal to different narts of the figure. 
All the jets are terminated or stoppea with plugss which 
are kept close until sufficient metal is contained in the 
basin to supply the whole figure ; they are then speedily 
removed by iron rods attached to them, and the melted 
metal rushes into, and fills up all the cavities which had 
been previously occupied by the wax. 

When all is cold, the earth which had been pressed 
into the pit is removed, the shell or crust is brolcen off 
from the metal, and the clay core is removed from within 
it ; leaving a thin metallic figure, whose external surface 
represents the object intended, but needs to pass through 
the hands of the sculptor, who repairs any defects. 

Where the statue is very large, the quantity of metal 
necessary for this process is considerable, and constitutes 
a formidable item in the expense. Hence various plans 
have been suggested for producing very thin statues, in 
order to effect a saving in the quantity of metal employed* 
One such method, employed to a considerable extent on 
the Continent, is the following. The figure is first made 
in plaster of Paris, of the exact shape and dimensions it 
is intended to be when completed in metal, and placed in 
an erect position on a firm platform. It is then covered 
all over by a shell* composed of a number of pieces 
fitted very correctly together, so that they may be re- 
moved and built up in another situation, forming in the 
interior a fl^r^re exactly resembling the original one in 
plaster. The work is commenc^ at the bottom, by 
covering with strong sand such part as is intended to 
form one block of the shell to about an inch or an inch 
and a half in thickness, to wjiich is added about one foot 
in thickness of plaster of Paris, which unites with the 
sand, and forms one block : the remaining part of the 
figure is completed up to this height all round, in a 
similar manner, by blocks, of which the number and 
arrangement must be such, that they may be removed 
when the shell is complete, without disturbinff the sand. 
Another course is now commenced and completed in the 
same way, and the work is thus continued until the whole 
figure is completely surrounded by the shelL During 
the progress of the work, tubes are cast in with the 
plaster, for the admission of the metal, and for the escape 
of the air, as in the common method ; and iron rings are 
let into the plaster for the convenience of raising and 
removing the blocks. When the shell is complete, it is 
taken to pieces and removed to the casting-pit, where it 
is carefully rebuilt, and the interior filled up with the 
material to form the core. It is now a second time taken 
to pieces, leaving the core of the exact shape and dimen- 
sions of the original figure, from which is scraped off such 
a quantity of material as will give the necessary thickness 
of metal to each part of the figure. The shell is then 
again put together in its original position, and will, there- 
fore, leave a space between the interior of it and the 
core, exactly equal to the thickness of material which has 
been removed. Nothing now remains to be done, but 
drying the mould, and pouring on the metal, which 
operations are performed in the ordinary way. — This 
method effects a great saving of metal ; but it at the same 
time requires much care and dexterity. 
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RURAL SPORTS FOR THE MONTHS 
JTOVSMBER. 

MTvrBBTouB Povbk! wUeh eoldm by night 
Through the dark wood th« Uluimned light; 
Which prompts them bj the anerring ■mail. 
The appointed prer's abode to teUp 
Bore with long bill fStm invwting mould, , 
And feel, and from the wnet hold 
Dislodge the reptile apoil ! But who 
Can look Creation's Tolume through. 
And not fresh ptoofr, at every turn. 
Of the Cbbatok'b mind disoem: 
The end to which his actions tend; 
The means adapted to the end ; 
The reaaoning thought: the eflSwtirB akall; 
And, niliqg all, the Almighty will? 

BisBor Makt's Britith 3foniht* 

NovBMBBR introduces the oommencoment of a sport 
that must be practised in bleak and marshy districts by 
those who are its advocates. The shooting of wood- 
cocks and snipes demands on the part of the sportsman 
a power of resisting the elFects of the wet and cold 
season, and of bearing the inconveniences resulting 
from the nature of the ground. Of snipe-shooting, in 
particular, it has been said, that the man who follows it 
should be possessed of a strong constitution, not liable 
to catch cold, and should have all the fortitude as well 
as exertion of a water spaniel. To succeed in his sport, 
he must be habitually inured to wet, dirt, and difficulty, 
and not be daunted by the most inclement weather. It 
appears strange, to those who have but little sympathy 
with the pursuits of sportsmen, that, at a season of the 
year, when even the most favoured spots of our island 
present few attractions to out-door employments, and 
when, except for the transaction of necessary duties, we 
might naturally be willing to shelter ourselves in our 
comfortable homes from the cheerless and foggy atmo- 
sphere without,-— that, at this uninviting season, the 
members of the sporting community should find their 
chief delight in seeking out just the most dreary, and 
wet, and chilling localities in our own and the sister 
island, and there, in defiance of bog, marsh, or half- 
frozen pool, should follow, with so much enthusiasm, 
the task of destroying our winter visitants. 

Woodcocks are fond of wild, marshy copses, where, 
near the pools, which are frequent in such spots, they 
can bore the ground with ease, and find abundance of 
food. Solitude, shelter, and humidity, are essentials 
with these birds ; and, therefore, they shift their quar- 
ters as cultivation changes the character of a country. 
Devonshire, Dorsetshire, Cornwall, and Sussex, are the 
favourite English localities for these birds; and both 
North and South Wales are celebrated for the sport 
they afford. 

The Woodcock {Scolopax rusticola) is placed at the 
head of the Snipes proper, and, according to Bewick, is 
fourteen inches in length, twenty-six in breadth, and 
weighs about twelve ounces. The shape of the head is 
remarkable, being in profile, rather triangular than round, 
and extending over the base of the bill in all directions, so 
that, in whatever way the bill may work in the ground, 
the weight of the head gives force to its movements, as it 
penetrates the oosy soil in search of food. The bill itself 
is, however, the distinguishing roaik of this family of birds. 
The upper part, or mandible, is three inches long, and pro- 
jects beyond the lower one, ending in a kind of knob, wnich 
is susceptible of the finest feeling. By means of Uiis curi- 
ous organ, the woodcock, in common with other birds of 
the same genus, is enabled to distinguish the small 
worms, &c., abounding in soft moist grounds, and then 
to extract them with its sharp- pointed tongue. With 
the bill also it explores among fallen leaves, and other 
rubbish, in search of insects which shelter underneath. 
Three varieties of woodcocks, common in Britain, are 
noticed by Dr. Latham. The head of the first variety 
is of a pale red, the body white^ and the wings brown ; 



the second ii of a dun, or rather cream colour; and the 
third of a pure white. There are many other varia- 
tions in the plumage of these birds. 

The grand resort of woodcocks during summer, is 
understood to be the marshy woods to the north of the 
Baltic, though this species is generally extended through- 
out all the climates, both hot and cold, of the Old Conti- 
nent, and is also found in both North and South 
America. Everywhere it is a voyaging bird, though its 
migrations are mostly from the mountains to the plains, 
and from the plains to the mountains, and not from one 
distant country to another. It visits this country at the 
same time witn the Red-wing; and is supposed to come 
from Sweden. The most numerous tribes arrive in 
November and December, and as the Alps and Pyrenees 
are stated to be favourite localities with woodcocks in 
summer, it is probable that some of our winter visitants 
arrive ft-om thence. The arrival of these birds is 
hastened or retarded according to the weather: they 
appear to wait a favourable gale to waft them towardls 
our shores without much exertion; for, that they are 
scarcely able to endure their flight is evident from the 
fatigued condition in which they often reach us. Com- 
pelled to alight on the first spot which offers itself, they 
have been not unfrequently picked up in the open streets 
of the towns on the coast, being too tired to make their 
escape. They are in this case usually found to be 
extremely lean and exhausted, which is the more re- 
markable, as other birds arriving at the same time, and 
from an equal distance, show little symptoms of fatigue. 
It appears that this emaciated condition cannot be attri- 
buted solely to exhaustion on account of their long 
flight; since those which are killed in Norway before the 
migration has taken place, are already in a poor condi- 
tion, and infested wiu rermin. It is therefore probable 
that their fatigue is the consequence of their debilitated 
state, and not the cause of it. At first the woodcocks 
arrive one by one, or two by two, but later in the season 
they appear in flights, according as the wind serves their 
purpose. They are often descried for the first time in 
the evening of a misty day, and are found to alight in- 
tiifferently in woods, hedges, heaths, &c. They are very 
shy and retired in their haiMts, and rarely take wing 
during the day, unless disturbed. At close of day they 
quit the covers, and wander over the meadows in search 
of moist places, where they bore for food, retiring to 
their hiding places again at morning dawn. The eyes of 
these birds are large and convex, so that they cannot see 
well except by twilight. A stronger light appears pain 
ful to them, and it is probably owing to the weakness of 
their visual organs, that they have acquired a character 
for stupidity. In their mode of feeding the eye is not 
called into use, and they depend on the exquisite sense 
of feeling in their long bill, aided perhaps by acuteness 
of smell. As in the duck tribe, the nerves of the bill 
are extremely numerous, and highly sensible of discri- 
mination by the touch, so that when plunged into the 
soft earth, not a worm that is within reach can escape. 

Although the woodcock, in the great majority of its 
numbers, is a bird of passage in Britain, yet nests and 
broods have been discovered both in England and Scot- 
land, BO that it has of late been classed among our native 
birds. Their nests are composed of leaves, or dry plants, 
heaped on the ground, against the trunk of some tree, 
or under a thick root. The eggs are dull yellowish white, 
blotched with reddish brown, and are about four or five 
in number. Iliey are rather larger than those of the 
common pigeon, and said to be very good eating. The 
young bircb are voracious feeders ; they quit the nest 
when they are only covered with a soft down, and even 
begin to fly before they have any other feathers than 
those of the wings. The number of woodcocks in our 
islands is generally admitted to be on the decrease, and 
Mr. Blaine, in noticmg the droumstanoe, complains that 
these birds are unmercifttlly pursued, not, as formerly, 
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by one ganner from evefy Tillage, two or three from 
every town, and twenty or thirty from every city, of 
whioii number sot more than one .out of five was a reacty 
shot, but' by the far more nnmerous and practised 
shooters, who in our day have learned to hsndle the 
gun. " The common principles of humanity," says our 
author, ^'should prevent a war of utter extermination of 
a race that comes to seek food and protection from no.*" 
The Common Snipe (Scolopas gcUlinago) is also 
provincially called snitef or heather-hleater. Though 
agreeing very much in external appearance with the 
woodcock, it differs from it in natural habits, and the 
place which the woodcock chooses as cover during the 
day-4ime, and for the concealment of ita neat in the 
breeding season, is one which would not suit the wants 
of the snipe. The latter bird prefers the open marshy 
grounds, and seeks no other concealment than is afforded 
by tufts of heath and grass. Snipes are still more gene- 
rally diffused than woodcocks, and there is no portion of 
the world in which some of them have not been found. 
They are so numerous in the rice*grounds of Egypt, 
soon after the crops have been gathered in, that it is not 
uncommon for a person to shoot a basket-full in a day. 
The soil is, however, so completely impregnated with 
water, that the sportsman finds it fatiguing work to tra- 
verse the fields, and sinks at every step he takes, some- 
times above his knees. These birds are common at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in the islands of Ceylon and 
Japan. They greatly abound in some parts of Ireland, 
so that forty-three brace have been killed by one gentle- 
man in six hours. The common snipe weighs about 
four ounces ; it is near twelve inches in length, of which 
the bill occupies three inches. The head is black, with 
a light rufous stripe down the middle, and others sur- 
rounding the eyes; the throat is white; the cheeks, 
neck, and upper breast mottled with black and rust- 
coloured patches ; the wings, tail-coverts, and back, are 
barred with the same ; the lower breast and belly, white ; 
the legs are in some cases of a dusky lead-colour, in 
others green. 

Autumn is the season for the arrival of this bird in 
most of the southern and western countries of Europe. 
It is then met with in meadowd, marshes, bogs, and 
along the banks of streams and rivers. In wdking it 
carries its head erect, without either hopping or flutter- 
ing, and gives it a horizontal movement, while the tail 
motes up and down. On taking fi^ht, it rises so high 
in the air, as often to be heard aflter it is lost sight of. 
The bill of the snipe is no less remarkable than that of 
the woodcock, being adapted for boring in the soft sludgy 
ground, where worms abound. It is veiy interesting to 
ren^rk the exact adaptation of form in different birds to 
their peculiar modes of life. In dabbling birds, which 
sift and turn up the mud of shallow streams tvith their 
flat bills, we find the boat-shaped body, the*web-foot, 
and all the necessary adaptations for swimming and 
diving; but the snipes always have their feet on the 
ground while they feed, and we find those feet, not in- 
d^d so well adapted for walking on elastic vegetation, 
inasmuch as they are destitute of the long hind toe, 
which is so essential for that purpose, but yet remark- 
ably fitted for walking on the surface of soft mud, and 
in those moist and marshy places which form th^r 
favourite localities, while they are not in any way adapted 
for swimming or diving. 

In spring, when the low grounds begin to get dry, 
snipes make their way to more northerly situations, or 
to those upland regions where the winter lasts longer, 
and the surface of the ground continues humid. Some 
few, however, remain in most parts of the country during 
summer ; and in the north and north-west of Britain and 
in the bogs of Ireland they are numerous. The nest of 
the snipe is always in close concealment, among the 
thickest herbage. It is rudely constructed of vegetable 
fibres, sometimes lined ^th withored leaves* The eggs . 



are four in number, arranged in the form of a cro:.^ 
with the small ends meeting in the centre : they are of 
a pale greenith grey, with brown spots. The yo!ic| 
leave the nest as soon as they escape from the shell, and 
the plumage which they rapidly acquire is at first darka 
dian that of the old birds. Their feet are so well deT^ 
loped that the^ are soon able to go in quest of their ovi 
food. The bill is, however, short, and does not attia 
ita full length for two or three months, nor its proper 
consistency till the following spring. Snipes lie ven 
close in the herbage at all times, and are with difBcoItT 
raised to the wing. Their flieht has often so macj 
turninga and windings as to make them difficult game. 
Birds of prey also find the snipe a troublesome and dex- 
terous object of pursuit. In the first place, they hsT? 
to beat a long time before they can make it take the 
wing, and then, if the snipe gets the least advantage, it 
doubles so often and so rapidly that if the hawk is not 
altogether thrown out, the chase is often a len^rthened cne. 
The snipe usually grows very fat both in Curope and 
North America, and aft;er the early frosts, its fles^ 
acquires a fine and delicate flavour. It is cooked like 
the woodcock without extracting the entrails, and is 
everywhere esteemed as an exquisite game. The fat of 
the snipe is particularly delicate, and is not apt to doj 
or to disagree with those who eat it. Snipes are moit 
numerous than woodcocks in this country, and in the 
fenny districts are especially abundant In frosty ^ 
snowy weather, these birds resort in numbers to warm 
springs, and other places where the ground remains 
unfrozen, these being the only situations in which tbej 
are able to procure food. Snipe-shooting is met with iii 
the greatest nerfection in Ireland ; in Wales, also, both 
North and South, snipes are plentiful, whether in the 
mountains or in the more level districts. The mossj 
lands of Scotland, and the vicinity of the lochs, afibrd 
these birds in considerable numbers ; while in England, 
the counties of Cambridge, Lincx>ln, and Northampton, 
and the Essex marshes, are their favourite resorts. 
Recluse in CuMsaiA's humid fella, 
Or Scotia's dank and rushy dells. 
Or where o'er vale or mountain's head 
Green Eain's heathery swamps are spread % 
Ton'll hear remote the feeble pipe 
Shrill sounding of the wsJcefiil Skips, 
And oatch, receding from the view 
His spots of black and rusty hue ; 
As, starting from his reedy fen, 
He flies abrupt the approach of men. 
And, with quick wing and zig-zag flight. 
Dazzles the unpractised fowler's sight. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE FINK ART*. »•• lU 



ON THB KNOWMDOB OF PAINTING POSSESSED 
BY THE ANCIENTS. 

ThA •ofter canvas* oft reposed the soul. 

There t?aily broke the sun-ill u mined cloud; 

Thw IfM niiig pnwpect, and tJie nmuutain blue, 

Van 'shed in air; ihe precipice frowned, dire. 

Wliiie, down the rock, the rushing torrent dashed; 

The sun i^hone, trembling, o'er the distant maim 

The tempest Fmmed, immmise; the driving storm 

Sivdileneii the skies, and, from the doubling gloonw 

On the scathed oak the rugged lightning ffll: 

In ctoeing shades, and where the current strm 

With Peace, and Love, and innocence aroiina, 

Piped tlie lone shepherd to his feeding flock : 

Hound happy parenu smiled their younMf mItm; 

AAd moods conversed hj death dividMl Img.— TaoMiOM. 

IlfTliODUCTIOir. 

HAvrifo traced In onr former Supplement the hUtoiy of the 
nrt of Sculpture from the earhest periods to which our 
knowledge extends down to the present time, we now com- 
mence a similar underttiking with respect to tho sister art of 
Pcuuting, which being more extensive In the range of sub- 
jecU which it presents to our imagination, depending u{}on 
illusion for some of its more striking efi^cts, and employtitf 
principles abstractedl y unreal, may be considered as present- 
ing a class of difficuUies to the artist, altogeUier different 
from those attending the practice of Sculpture, and in many 
respects more formidable and less likely to l»e overoome. 
Both arts, however, have the same basis, t.0.. Form ; and that 
basis is made the great and fundamental law of practice in 
all well regulated plans of study. 

That iminting is an art of extreme antiquity, there cannot 
be the slightest doubt; but to assign the country where it 
was first practised, or the cia*umstances attending its origin, 
is beyond the power of the historian. It has oeen justly 
observed that ** the origin of any art, science, or discovery, 
is not so much owing to the particular accident which 
happened to the individual concerned, as to the intellectual 
Adaptation of that individual to receive impressions of a 
peculiar nature, from the particular circumstance which oc- 
curred. Thus, whether music was invented by the man who 
listening to the sound of an anvil, instantly composed notes : 
or whetiier painting was discovered by the girl who watched 
the shadow of her lover, as he sat silent at the prospect of 
parting, and traced it on the wall as a memento or their 
mutual affection ; whether it originated with Philodes in 
Egypt or Cleantnes in Codnth, or long before l^pt or 
Greece were habitable, the principle is the tame. Without 
an inherent susceptibility to the impreisioni of sounds in 
preference to all other impressions, in the man, or an inhe* 
rent susceptibility to the impressions of form equally intense 
in the girl, the intellectual faculties of either would never 
have been excited to compose notes, or to define figures. 
The art originated with the first man who was bom with 
such acute sensibility to the beauty of fonn, colour, light, 
and shadow, ai to be compelled to convey his thougnts by 
IK)sitive imitation.** 

SsCTtON I. SaHLISST ItvOABM OV TRB AltT> 

The cultivation of the arts is noticed in Scripture history 
as first appearing in the family of C tin ; and within four 
centuries after the Flood we find that images of wood, stone, 
and metal were formed for idolatrous purposes. It is an 
ancient tradition that Terah, the father of Abraham, was a 
maker of images, but even at a period preceding by more 
than a century the call of Abraham, Greek and CJgyptian 
tradition tells us of a colony planted at Sicyon hy an 
Euryptian loader named jEgfialeuSf who brought with* him 
the Icnowledge of sculpture and painting, and founded the 
earliest and purest school of Greek art. We find that the 
wnlU of Biiby Ion were adorned with paintings of 'different 
species of animals, hunting expeditions, combats, &c 
Semiramis was represented on horseback striking a leopard 
with a dart, and Ninus, her husband, wounding a lion. 
Allusion to this custom of the Babylonians of decorating 
tlieir walls with paintings is found in the Sacred Writings. 
The prophet Kzekicl reproving the Jews for their idolatry 
says, ** I went in, and saw, and behold eveiy form of 
creeping things, and labominaUa haastiy and al) th« id»l| 



of the house of Israel, paurtrqyed upon the wal/ 
about** And in anoth^ pl«ce the same prop\iet add% 
saw men pqurtrayei upon tho wail, the images of ihe 
deans pourtrayed in vennilion, girded with girdles apon tift^iJ 
loins, exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads, alJ ofth'^^xz 
princes to look to, otter tho manner of Uie BaityiommKr' •^ 
Chaldear Ezek. xxiii. 14, 16. 

The key which has at length been discovered Ui t:!.-^ 
deciphering of Egyptian luerogfyphics, promises to open t :: 
us much of the history of ancient ait* It is now little 
doubted that although painting and sculpture existed rx 
l^vpt, and were probably at their highest condition. 
eighteen centurieo oeforo tno Christian ora, Tot» nt a s-^-. 
earlier period, oven in the ogoo of which wo imto hitherto 
had nothing more tlian a fabulous account, tlio arts w^v^ 
known in the ancient kingdom of Ethiouia. The ezlstenci* 
and tiio oxploita of Ethiopian monarcns are now foarsi 
commemorated on the existing ruins of their citieo, and cor- 
nopond in a remarkable manner mth the Jowiah and Gre^V 
historians; and it is considered urobablo that tho coarse 
of civilization descended from Ethiopia to ^jr]>t. In 
the Bristol Museum may be seen some fine aiMciiaens vf u 
Ethiopian skill, in two nobly executed lions, on the shoul- :, 
ders of one of which is the name of Amenoph III., called « 
Memnon by Greek historians. These were round hj Lortf < 
Pi-udhoo among the remains of a magnificent city, situated \ 
eighty miles above Dongola, and snppoood to havo been the 
capital of Tirliakah mentioned in the JScriptureo. The 
walls and temples of Thebes also, wore decorated vith 
paintings and sculpture, as early as the nineteenth centorr 
before Christ ; and it is a remarkable iact tliat tho auoceed- 
ing efforts of Egyptian art never exceeded in merit the 
specimens which remain of tliose very early tinioo. 

To account for tliis circumstance it is eonioctured that si 
the early period of which wo are q>oaking the aitisto were 
allowed to follow their own feehngs, and to commomorafce 
in any way they liked, tho actions of their employers, 
whereas it is well known that in later times, tho arta in 
general were practised entirely in subserviency to the 
priesthood, and as by law every child was compelled to 
follow the profession of his fiithor it is not to be wondered 
at that painting and sculpture dwenerated, rather than pro- 
gressed, among this singular people, and that in the time of 
the Ptolemies the former art was little better than an 
Uluminated hiero(^lyphic '*Tho effect that tho use of 
hieroglyphic painting, whether more or loss near to writing 
had upon tho art of painting itself was moot diaastrona 
Those who were permitted to paint at all, were bouid to 
make no improvement. Hie art was jealously kept for the 
adornment of liidoous mummy cases, and sopulchnl cham- 
bers, where the neai-est approaches to what is properly 
painting were a sort of portraits, drawn upon the inner 
coffins, which were composed of folds of linen, preDored 
with a chalk ground, or basso relievos either coloured tliem- 
selves, or imitated in flat colours upon the waUs."— 
Callcott. 

The Egyptians can ocaiedy bo said to hayo posaeioed the 
art of naiiiting. The coloured subjects found on the wa]i5 
of tomos and caverns are many of them merely oolonrcd 
basso relievos : the outline was drawn in red dialk and 
corrected ; it was then cut out by the sculptor, and colourtd 
bv the painter in simple unbroken colours. Thus there are 
blue gods, yellow goddesses, and red men, with green and 
black drafwries. The pigments were for the roost port 
ochres; bat the blues and greens appear to have been 
prepared from copper ; the black was lamp-black, and the 
white a ver^ fine lime. This distant approach to the 
art ef painting seems to have been tho mere result of a 
desire to di^tingiiitfh the personages in their groups and to 
represent the colour of tae nations, whether white, tawoy, 
or black, with whom tliey were at warfiure, or from whom 
ili«y received homage. There is nothing in these groups 
deserving the name of a nicture, sinoo there is no knowledge 
of light and diadow, aae no idea of eitlier lineal or aerial 
perspective. Neither have we any record of an Egyptian 
painter in tho annals of the art. Of the ad^mme&t of tlie 
mummy cases above referred to we give somaf urther notice, 
for the benefit of such <^ our readers as may not have had 
an opportunity of examining tiiem for themselves in the 
poUeotion of tho Mtis]| mufqm. Tho outer or wooden 
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case of a mummy ts made, it ia believed, of sycamore 
^'ood, sometimes cut out of a solid piece, sometimes com- 
posed of several pieces joined together by wooden pegs. It 
is xeneraily of considerable thicKuess, and is coated on the 
outside witli distemper colour, on which various emblema- 
tical devices are painted in a ver^ inferior manner. The 
rude representation of the face which appears on the upper 
part, is sometimes painted red to denote that the body 
inclosed within is that of a male, sometimes yellow, for 
the female, and occasionally it is gilded. As soon as the 
upper portion of the mummy case is removed, the second or 
inner case uppears. This is not composed of wood, but of 
at least ten cr a dozen lavers of linen ftrmly cemented 
together by a strong glue« This case Is said to be originally 
formed on a rude model of the size and shape of the swathed 
bod V, and when the cement has become sufficiently di*y, the 
model is taken awav and the body introduced, the aperture 
being afterwards closed by an ingenious lacing, and the 
seam covered with a strip of cloth, glued or cemented over 
it. It ia on this inner case that the largest portion of orna- 
ment is bestowed. '* I have seen some," says a gentleman 
who had assisted in the opening of several mummies, ** which 
must have occupied many days, perhaps many weeks, in the 
very elaborate outlining and colouring in water-colour or 
distemper; and finally varnishing or fixmff the subject of 
fiiis hieroglyph or allegory. The cround of this painting is 
of very fine and pure white, resembling stucco. The parts 
that are drawn on, and appai'ently outlined with a pen and 
then coloured, are the only parts that are afterwards 
varnished : — ^the blank parts of tne white ground remain un- 
varnished, except where the varnish-brush has occasionally 
slipped beyond the outline, and there the white has become 
vellow. This white ground may be disturbed by a wetted 
nnger, which is not the case with the vamibhed parts* 
Tlieir vamish must have been of excellent quality, as it 
retains Its transparency and gloss in a most extraordinary 
degree ; in some instances appearing as if executed only a 
few days." 

From all that can be gathered of Egvptlan art, it does 
not appear that painting ever flourished m that country, 
or that other nations were much indebted to Egypt for 
their knowledge of the art. The only minute account we 
have of any peculiar works executed by tribes who inav be 
supposed to have gained their knowledge of the arts from 
Egypt is that contained in the books of Moses ; and this 
leads us to the consideration of the state of art among the 
Hebrews. 

Section II. Nonoas ov Hbbbbw Abv. 

Of the knowledge of the arts possessed by the Hebrew 

nation after their deliverance from the bondase of ^gypt we 

have the most interesting intimations in the history or that 

people, and in the directions given them for tlie making of 

the ark and the tabernacle. *' Moreover, thou shalt make 

the tabernacle with ten curtains of fine twined linen, and 

blue, and purple, and scarlet : with cherubims of cunning 

work shalt thou make them." (Exod. xxvi. 1.) " And the 

Lord spake unto Moses, saying. See, I have called by name 

Bezaleel the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of 

Judah ; and I have filled him with the spirit of God, in 

wisdom, and in understanding, and in knowledge, and in all 

manner of workmanship, to devise cunning works, to work 

m gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in cutting of stones, 

to set them, and in carving of timber, to work in all manner 

of workmanship." (Exod. xxxi. 1 — 6.) We find that in 

the preparation of the tabernacle they must have understood 

the weaving of fine linen ; the preparing and dyeing of skins ; 

the making of scarlet, red, blue, and purple dyes ; the various 

modes of carving in wood ; the casting and chiselling of 

metals, and the enjg^ving of precious stones, and setting them 

according to the jeweller's art. Still there is no alluuon 

made to the existence of painting as one of the fine arts 

among the Hebrews, and no proof that it was cultivated 

amonc them as such. This seems the more extraordinary, as 

it is hardly possible to suppose a people working in stone, 

silver, gold, and timber, and malcinfl; rich embroidery^ on 

curtains and borders of garments, with various other clever 

devices, and to be destitute of the knowledge of painting. 

Indeed, there is every reason to believe that coloured designs 

must have been made to serve as patterns for the working of 

their tapestry, and it is difficult to assign any other reason 

for the neglect of the art than that which has been assigned 

j»v an eminent authority, •. «., that the representation of any 

o»»jeet by painting was not permitted to the Hebrews. 

This view of the subject seenw countenance by a passage 



in the book of Numbers, where pictures are named among 
the objects of the idolatixjus worship of the Canaanites : 
" And the Lord spake unto Moses in tlie plains of Moab, by 
Jordan near Jericho, say ins. Speak unto the children of 
Israel and sav unto them. When ye are passed over Jordan, 
into the lana of Canaan; then ye shall drive out all the 
inhabitants of the land from before yuu, and destroy all their 
pictures^ and destroy all their molten images, and quite 
pluck down all their high places," (Numbers xxxiii. 50— 
52.) 

SsonoN III. Fatntino amono the Phckkioians, Pbrsiaksi 
' CHiifBSB, AND Japanese. 

With respect to the art of painting among the Phoenicians," 
Persians, and other Eastern nations, we arc assured that it. 
has been from the earliest ages, vile and wTetclied in the 
extreme. The Chinese, who liave I'emained in nearly the 
same state, as to civilization, for a period of several thousand 
years, have from very early times made use of written signs 
for the purpose of retaining the memory of particular events,' 
and among the elementary characters composing by their 
endless combinations the language of that people, it is not 
difficult to trace the rude forms of men and animals, houses,; 
trees, hills, &c. The art, however, among them remained 
at a vei*y low point, and their religion was not calculated 
to call mrth their genius. They seem, until within a very 
recent period, to have contented themselves witli only so 
much knowled^ of painting as misht enable them to deco- 
rate their beautiful porcelain, and their lacquered wares. Of 
the degree of dexterity to which tliey had attained Mi*s. 
Callcott thus speaks : — " The Chinese had certainly attained 
to fi^reat manual dexterity, and the power of copying ser- 
vilely whatever inanimsike subjects were before tnem ; 
and they had discovei-ed the method of extracting colouw 
from metallic 8ubsta^ce8. capable of beavinc^ the furnace, as 
well as those of more oovious use in the chalks and earths 
of their country; besides some of the finest varnishes in 
existence. We ought not to marvel that they did not attain, 
in their painting, to common, much less to ideal beautjf', 
when we reflect on the general clmracter of form in their 
own nation or their TarUr conquerors, which is very fur 
below that of the Indians and their westeni neighbours. 
And we have, perhaps^ no right to expect better human 
shapes than that of the portly mandarin and his criniu-i 
footed lady upon their plates and dishes. But their animais, 
whether painted, modelled in clay, or cast in metal, ai'e les^ 
distorted than their men : and as to perspective, linear or 
aerial, they seem to have no sense ot eitlier. In flowers 
and birds, their pencilling is delicate, and often true to 
admiration; but even in these objects, except in treatises on 
botany or ornithology, their peculiar taste breaks out in 
monstrous combinations of leaves and flowei^ that never 
grew in the same soil, and of beaks and wings tliat were 
never hatched in the wmie nest." Within a recent period 
a change has taken place in Chinese art, and proofs hava 
been given of an attempt to imitate Europeans in their 
auperior skill and knowledge. 

Among the more imaginative people of India, with their 
florid religion and exaggerated^ poetry, we might reasonably 
look for greater advanccmeut in the art, vet no specimen of 
consideraule antiquity has been preservea to show what woa 
the fonner state of painting in that country, and as to the. 
modem productions of India, as conveyed to us in tha 
designs on their tapestry, sliawls, and carpets, they have 
become celebrated on account of the excellence of tha 
materials and not on account of the purity of the design. 
Of the just proportions of the human figure the artists of 
that country are totally ignorant, and their i-epresent^itiona 
of the lower animals ai-e not always clearly distinguishable^ 
the one from the other. 

The Japanese appear to have attained considerable dex-r 
terity in many of the arts ; and even in painting the old. 
Japan figures more nearly approach to beauty of style thaor 
is the case with Chinese productions of a similar kind, 

BBcnoK IV. On Etruscar Art. 

We have now to consider the state of art among a most 
Interesting people, whose origin and history are Involved ia 
obscurity, and whose early acquaintance with science has 
excit^ much astonishment among those who have searched 
the most deeply into the subject, and have tracetl their pro- 
gress by means of the beautiful and curious specimens of thvir 
works still oxtAnt. These arc the Etruacans, rcsi)wtiijff. 
whom, most autliors agree that they weiv not the abori'jiiuil 
. inhabitants of the land of Btruria, yet none are^decidi d whwot 
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they came fhtttt, or wlio they ivere. The early works of the 
Ktruaeans are not superior to those of other nations, but, 
either through intereonrse with Qroeee, or through the 
original genius of the people, they had attained to consider- 
able eminence in the arts before Rome was founded, for 
Pliny tells us that there were beautiful pictures at Ardea 
and Lanunum, which were older than Rome. According 
to Winlcelman the fitrascans were advanced in art even 
before the Qreeks, and it was a tradition of the remote am, 
that Dsdalus flying from Mmos settled in Etmria and nrst 
BOw«»d the seeds of design. Heyne also says that before 
Rome was built, casting of metal, sculpture, and painting 
existed in Etruria anterior to any comMCtion of the 
Etruscans with Grseoe. 

Very fow relics of importance, such as should give evi- 
dence of their talents in art, had b<>!en discovered of this 
ancient people, until 1760 when tombs decorated with 
various designs were brought to light at Tarquinia, the 
capital city of ancient Etruria. Public attention does not 
appear to have been greatly excited by this event till the 
commencement of the present century, when private col- 
lections of Etruscan objects be^;an to be formed and valued, 
and wlien fac-similes of pictonal decorations of tombs were 
publicly exhibited in London, with the monumental statues 
themselves. Mrs. Hamilton Grey, in her interesting worlc 
on Etruria, describes her visit to this exhibition, previously 
to her departure for Italy, and exproises the astonishment 
which was naturally felt at the sight of objects of such size 
and grandeur as the colosml statues then befora her, and 
which had lain undisturbed throughout so many ages. But 
as it is with the piuntings of Etruria we are now concerned, 
we shall content ourselves with quotii^ her remarks on 
those which formed part of the same exhibition. *' Havhig 
seen these tombs, we wore conducted up stairs into other 
small dark chambers^ I think four in number but all sepa- 
rate from each oUier, and lighted in the same manner. 
They were without saroophs^s or ornament, but had 
described upon the walls a series of the most spirited and 
lively coloured paintings. In one was a Triclinium, a man 
and woman richly dressed beuoig seated toother as if pre- 
siding over some grand entertainment, with piles of vases 
and taaze near them, dancers, and players upon instruments 
on each side, and servants waiting to carry round \'ianJ8 and 
wine. In another chamber was a chariot race, bi another, 
horses caparisoned, and dancers, in another, a fight, all 
expressed with a grouping and a spirit wliich was Greek, 
and a mannerism which was P^gyptian.'* On a subsequent 
Tisit to Tarquinia itself, Mrs. Grey had an opportunity oif 
inspecting many similar works. She was informed that tlie 
necropolis or buiying-plaoe of that city was computed to 
axtend over sixteen souare miles, and judging from the two 
thousand tombs whicn have been opened of late years, the 
number in all cannot be less than two millions I This is 
sufficient to give us an idea of the dense population of 
ancient Etruria, especially as this necropolis stands not alone, 
but is surrounded on all sides by cemeteries scarcely inferior 
to itself, oue of which, (that of CkuUl cTAsso^) Mn. Grey 
qieaks of as having probably been the Westminster Abbey 
of Ceutral Etruria. Of the great number of tombs whicn 
have of late years been excavated at Tarquinia, only nine 
are preserved for the inspection of the curious. One of the 
most interesting though by no means the most important is 
the Camera del Mwia^ as it has been called, in aUusion to 
the subject which decorates its walls. ** It exhibits,*' says 
our authoress, **an affecting scene of domestic manners, the 
preparation of a dead body for its last resting-place, and the 
piety of the daughter and friends of the deceased. The 
paintings reniain only on three walls of this chamber ; those 
on the side of the entrance, which consbted of fabulous 
animals, being obliterated. On entering we were struck 
with the graceful figure of a girl clad in a numtle and tunic, 
having jewelled ears^ and pointed buskins^ with hair di- 
rfieveiled, and in an attitude of grieiL who performed the 
last sad offices for an aged man. He, venerable firom his 
white hair and beard, is laid out on a bed of state, orna- 
mented with purple, and covered with a tunic which reaches 
midway down the le^, and ia joined to a hood like that of 
modem friars coming over his head, which rests on a double 
pillow. To watch the last moments, as well as to dose the 
eves and mouth, to wash the body, and to anoint it, was 
always the child*s office. And here she is assisted by a son, 
or some very near relation, who touches the knees of the 
corpse with his lefb hand, bis right being raised to his head, 
with tlie expression of lively sorrow, ^vliile he bids his last 
adieu, A mipxient of an msoriptioa ia all that remaiua. 1 



The usao^ of the Etmscans to honour their dead wit 
musie ana dancinf^ is not here foiigotten. The very ehamue 
of death is not without this somewhat incongruous acocv 
paniment ; while on the middle wall a dancer is introduct^ 
who, to the sound of the flute, pours out a libation beside j 
huge vase ornamented with fillets, placed in the centre d 
the picture ; and two more danoers are repreaeated, one ;: 
whom is emptying a tazza." 

Another tomb exhibited a very different so^ie ; a lux&- 
rious and splendid entertainment formed tlie inappropri^ 
subject for the decoration of the chamber of the dead. Ws 
have not space for the very interesting and elaborate de»- 
cription of this and the other tombs, as given by Mrs. Grtj, 
but the complicated uature of the representations on the 
walls give us no mean opinion of the school of Etrmcsn 
artists, as it regards the design and ffrouping of tlieir rab- 
jeets. The painting in the tomb we nave alluded to, whidi : 
u called the Ctrona del TWc/tnto, fully displays tlie £truscin 
magnificence in dress and furniture. Splendid festal dreasc^ , 
adorn the guests, the tables and couches have party-coioured 
coverings of great richness and beauty, vessels and cups i<f I 
various forms load a sort of buffet at the aide of the fesUl 
chamber, dancing-girls are present habited in dresses of th? 
most splendid material, emDroidered with minute stars, and 
adorned with party-coloured garnitures, and every app&tf- 
ance of luxury attends this funeral entertainment. A 
remarkable frieze of fibres drawn in a very spirited roa&ner 
but not diaded, and with colours scarcely distinguishable^ is 
one oC the objects of interest in the tomb called tXxe GnjtUi 
del Cardinale. It consists of a procession of souls to judg- 
ment, and one of the groups evidently represents the staXi 
of a person, who, during his life had been of a doubtful 
diameter, much both ot good and evil being attributed to 
him. He is dragged in a car before the judge by t^-o 
winced genii, the one ^pood, and the other evil, who are con- 
tenoing for the exclusive possession <^ him. In the eager- 
neas of dispute the car stops. They cannot draw it on, but 
remain stationary, to mark the uncertain character of the 
deoeassd. The genii in this procession all liave win^s, 
wliile the souls are without them : the evil genii are dU- 
tinguished from the good by being painted olack. Mrs. 
Grey justly remarks that a visit to tlie tombs of heatlienism 
brings home to us, with peculiar force, the consoliitions of 
Christianity. '* To tlie uninformed Etruscan the passage 
from the seen to the unseen world was dark and uncertflin; 
he tried to dispel its gloom by the representation of festal 
gaiety and jocund reveliy, by which ne beguiled himseh' 
with the hope that the state of the departed soul was accu- 
rately represented. But that his efforts were unavailing to 
dispel doubts and care, is proved Iw tlie pictures in this and 
in the following tomb. Hefe we have the powers of good 
and evil, contending for one who knew nothing of an 
Almighty Mediator; and there we liave the doleful repre- 
sentation of youth, beauty, and dic;nity, a prey to fiends, 
with no friendly power to pluck tncrn from their erasp. 
How comfortable, nay, how beautiful, do the most TiacK- 
neyed expressions in our churchyards seem, after a visit to 
the tombs of these men." 

The above account of Etruscan paintings will be suffi- 
cient for our present purpose, and we may conclude by 
saying that the specimens left us of their art are many of 
them extremely beautiful in taste, design, expression, and 
drapery ; but we have little opportunity of judging of tJie 
colourmg of the Etruscan school, as fresco, stucco, or dU- 
temper (tlie modes employed by this people) arc adapted 
neitW for depth nor for tone. The painted vases of 
Etruria are extremely beautiful, and the pnuciples of design 
and proportion in them, are nearly tue same as in tiie 
finest workB of Greek sculpture. 

Sectiov V. ANCiBirr Grecian PAnrriNO. 
For our knowledge of the early state of art among the 
Greeks we are greatly indebted to Pliny, although that 
author was undoubtedly mistaken in attributing tlie origin 
of painting to Greece. Of the progressive steps of the art 
in that favoured land we can juage only by inference, forno 
production of the Grecian pencil remains to aid our judg- 
ment, and the opinions of ancient critics are not always satis- 
fiictory. We have, it is true, a regular and systematic 
account of early painting, but it has Men objectea that ihf 
progressive advances follow each other in an order too arti- 
fici^ to represent fdthfully the alternate failure and success, 
which usually attends the course of genius. The progress 
of the Greeks is said to be as follows. At firsi. the mere 
outline was traced with a ityhu or point. After a ceitain 
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time, the earlv artists, haWng drawn an outline rentured to 
vniour it inside with bLack, as we do our profile figures. 
Tiiese ptiintin^'s.were called akiagranUy firom two words stff- 
iiiryintr '^sliade" and ^to draw/' and the artists who could 
thus fill up a face or figure with black were looked u^n 
AS eminent men. After a time the method of producing 
erKect by outlines only began to be understood, and this 
outline without shade was called a monofframy signifying 
''only to draw." Next came the genius who was bold 
enou^rh to venture upon positive cdour. His name was 
Cieoph^intus of Corinth, and his mode a yery simple one. 
He graund up a red brick, and used it in a first attempt at 
imitating the colour of human flesli. On his account the 
Greeks claimed the invention of colour, although the Chal- 
deans and the Egyptians Itad made paintings on their walls 
and tombs nearly a thousand years oefore. This discovery 
WHS called monochrom, or single-coloured : one colour having 
been employed, it natumlly followed tiiat others were soon 
obtained &om different earths; so that pofychramy or many- 
coloured, became the title for the new style of art. We 
cannot here dwelt on the nature of distemper, and encaustic 
painting, as practised by the Greeks, (for the latter subject 
we may refer our readers to a recent number of the Saturday 
Mctgasiney) but must proceed to notice the principal artists 
and their productions from the eariiest times. 

We have already mentioned the artist to whom the 
invention of outline is ascribed by Pliny. The names 
of Ardices of Corinth, and of Telephanes of Sicyon, are 
associated with that of Cleophantus, but of their per- 
formances we have little notice, except an accusation of 
iElian, applicable, no doubt, to this early period, that the 
artists were obliged to write underneath their wretched 
designs, '* This is a bull, this is a house, this is a tree." 
Among the monochromatists or single-colour painters, Cimon 
the Clecnian appears to have &r exceeded his fellows. 
He is said to have invented fore-shortening, and drawing 
objects at an angle. He varied the characters and forms of 
heads so as to make them looking up, or looking down, or 
turning aside; he also improved the draperies by giving 
them undulations and folds. Another great man <»f this 
period, was Polygnotus, the Greek national and monumental 
painter, who seems to have possessed a real love for his art, 
and to have b«en above all considerations of gain. The hall 
at Delphi and the portico at Athens were painted gratui- 
tously by him, and his disinterested conduct at length met 
with its "proper acknowledgment in a decree of the Amphic- 
tyonic council, that he was henceforward to be maintained 
at the expense of Greece. From his time improvement 
was carriea forward for half a century by Mycon, chiefly 
remarkable for his skill in representing horses; by the 
minute and accurate Dionysius of Colophon ; by Aglaophon, 
filmed for boldness and energy ; by Evenor, the father of 
Parrliasius; and by ApoUodoms the Athenian, who invented 
or perfected the knowledge of light and shade. Zeuxis im- 
proved his style so much by this knowledge as to excite the 
envy of Apollodorus. According to Pliny, ** the doors which 
Apollodorus opened Zeuxis boldly marcned through, daring 
everything the pencil could do, and carrying it to the 
greatest glory." This was about the 95th Olympiad. To 
Zeuxis is attributed the merit of introducing simplicity of 
composition, relying rather upon the perfection ot a single 
figure to concentrate the interest, than upon the crowd of 
objects introduced by the earlier masters. He was equally 
simple in his colouring, using two, or at most four, pig- 
ments. After this artist came Parrhasiua, who seems to 
have surpassed him in colouring, but whose works were 
nmny of them degraded by in>lecency. Tiftianthes became 
celebrated on account of his representation of the sacrifice 
of Iphip^enia in Aulis, which was full of touching expres- 
sion. i\\ covering the face of the &ther who was compelled 
to attend the sacrifice of his daughter, he appealed more 
strongly to the feelings, than if he had attempted to depict 
the griet-stricken countenance of the unhappy parent. 
Following Timanthes, were Eupompus, renowned for the 
splendour of his style, Aristides, the great master of expres- 
sion, Pamphllus, eminent for natural feeling and truth, and 
Apelles, whose name is synonymous witli perfection of 
finish. 

The age of Apelles witnessed both the gloiy and the 
decay of ancient art. Thi^ refined and accomplished artist 
was an eminent example of persevering industry, and not 
only painted assiduously, but wrote copiously on his art. 
His treatises were extant about the year 1100 of our era, 
and as thev were probably illustrated with designs, their 
loss is^Uen to l^e regMted. The leading features of hia 



stvk were beauty and grace, and in these reacts he was 
followed by the greatest paintera of his day. Apelles is 
said to have been a vety generous man, and one who readily 
acknowledged any pomts of superiority in othera. Pliny l^is 
many anecdotes respecting this painter, from which we* may 
select the following. Protogenes, also an excellent artist, 
was residing at Rhode^ and Apelles sailed to that idimd to 
pay him a visit. On his arrival he was disappointed to find 
the artist absent from h(»ne. An old woman showed him 
into the painting room, where he found a tablet with its wax 
ground ready for a picture, and taking up a brush, he drew an 
exqu isi te line in colour down the tablet. Afler his departure, 
Protogenes returned and was shown what had happened, and 
on contemplating the beauty of the form, he saia none other 
but Apelles could have executed so perfect a work. lie 
then took a brush, and drew another still more refined, 
saying, ^ If the stranger call again, shew him this, and say 
that this is what he is seeking." Apelles returned, and 
blushing to see himself outdone, took a brush, and drew a 
third, the refinement of which it was impossible to exceed. 
When Protogenes saw this, he confessed that he could carry 
the line no farther. This tablet was preserved long after 
the death of both artists; and after the conquest of the 
Romans it was preserved in the palace of the Ctipsara on the 
Palatine Hill. Pliny speaks of it as superior to all that 
could be found in the finest works though consisting of 
three lines only. What these lines were, it is now impos- 
sible to say, though Michel Angelo was of opinion that 
they must nave represented the contour of some part of the 
body. The tablet was unfortunately destroyed at the same 
time with the palace where it was deposited. 

Apelles has oeen called the court-iavourite of antiquity, 
since by his pleasing tact in portrait painting, he was 
enabled to seize on the most agreeable expression of any 
sitter^s fiice, and to conceal, or to turn to ad vanti^ its peculiar 
defects. This was the secret, doubtless, of his oreat popu- 
larity. *• There is no gratitude," says Mr. Hazlitt, ** equal 
to the mtitude of beine successfully painted. Kings bow to 
the unknown power of liaving their momentary expressions 
observed, seized, transferred, and fixed for ages, and whilst 
coloura and canvass last, carried on, for the admiration of a 
distant age, when the existing one is past and forgotten. 
What can equsl the gratitude of a woman to have her 
beauty preserved, while she is in her bloom, for the admi- 
ration of her children when age has shrivelled her form, or 
misfortune destroyed her happiness? The world may be 
elevated, excited, roused, by the commemoration of the 
great deeds of ancestore or heroes ; but no sympathy i« ever 
excited, and no personal vanities are ever so happily grati- 
fied by any class of painters, as by the great portrait-painter. 
The degree of imagination required is not of that irresistible 
kind ^ich forces him to leave the model before him, using 
it only to realise his own burning conceptions, so that all 
likeness of the individual is lost ; he requires no more than 
to retain in his mind the best expression of the individual 
before him to identify it on canvass. But it must be 
exactly like, or it is nothing. After the likeness is coin- 

Sleted, the sitter will have no objection to the liighest 
egree of embellishment. There the great portrait-painter 
shews the degree oi fancy wanted, and he that embellishes 
most, without losing resemblance, will be the most welcomed, 
as Apelles was, by the world." 

The greatest work of Apelles seems to have been his 
Venus Anadyomene, but being painted on wood it was 
destroyed by insects in the time of Augustus. He began 
another, but died before its completion. It is mentioned as 
a proof of the reverence entertained for tis talents, that 
altnough this painting was finished as far as the bust, and 
the remaining contours were also completed, no one would 
venture to touch the picture for the final stages of the 
figure. 

Of the other painters of this celebrated period, Asclepio- 
dorus was renowned for proportion, Kicomachus for sKill 
of hand, and Theon for wud conceptions. Pansias and 
Euphranor appear to have been the gr atest encaustic 
paintefrs. The former was celebrated for his skill in fore- 
shortening, as we learn from Pliny's description of a bull 
painted by him, which appeared to project beyond tlie 
tablet. Metrodorus, Nicias, and Tlmomachus are the last 
we shall mention aiaong the celebrated men of the finest 
period of Greek painting. 

The progress and decline of Grecian art which took 
place at the time we are now arrived at, has been already 
traced in our Supplement on Sculpture. We need tlierefora 
only allude to the probable causes why painting was not at 
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nny period so completely national in Greece aathe sister art. 
The general taste in Fainting was not. as in Sculpture, 
formed and established by pubfic and venerated monuments, 
and consequently the wholesome restraints of public opinion 
could not operate in an equal degree. The ambition and 
the tidents of painters were not excited and directed by the 
nationality of their performances, nor was tlie standard of 
excellence formed until the severe purity of ancient taste 
had suffered a sad decline. Painting appears to have been 
too soon abandonod to the caprice of private patronage and 
judgment, and could never compete with Sculpture, whose 
lai)ours were publicly dedicated to the renown of the good, 
the lejimed, and the brave. One hundred and sixty-nine 
sculptors are mentioned by Pausanias, while he has only 
recorded the names of fifteen painters ; and after three cen- 
turies of spoliation he found in Greece three thousand 
statues, not one of them a copy, while he describes only one 
hundred and thirtv-one paintings. 

Gi-eclan ai-t Utis oeen divided into three periods ; the first 
being that previous to the time of Pericles ; the sef^ond that 
of Pericles himself, considered the highest and purest in 
painting, sculpture, and ai'chitecture ; the third, or epoch of 
Alexander, the most refined, but urophetlc of the corruu- 
tion which followed. After this lust period camp the sub« 
jugation of the Greeks bv the Ronian powei*, and the 
seizure of their noblest worxs to adorn the capital of Italy. 

Sbctiow VI. Ancibnt Romak Paintino. 

The time at which painting began to be employed for the 
purposes of external and internal decoration in Rome, seems 
to nave been that when, during the reign of the Tarquins, 
Etruria exercised so much influence over the arts of that 
city. But the first recorded specimen of Roman ai*t was 
not executed until near two hundred years later, when one 
of Ihe great and noble fi&mily of the Fabii painted the 
Temple of Health in such a manner, that the work was 
highly esteemed even after the introduction of Greek pic- 
tures. On account of this perfonnance^ the family of fabii 
took the surname of Pictor. The painting was destroyed 
by fire, with the temple itself, in the reign of Claudius 
Caesar. About sixty yeara after the time of Fabius Pictor. 
lived a poet and trao^edian, named Pacuvius« who is named 
as the great painter in the time of the republic. He painted 
the Temple of Hercules in the cattle market in Rome, 
and the pictures are said to have given dignity to the art 
itself. 

A singular use made of painting among the Romans is 
referred to in Mrs. Callcott's Eti9aj/9 on the art. The inordi- 
nate love of military fame b^ which they were actuated, 
found a mode of gratification m this charming art ; and it 
appt^ars, that Valerius Maximus Messala was the fii-st to 
adopt a practice of exhibiting pictures of his own actions 
which became afterwai'ds pretty common, though con- 
demned by some of the chier men of the republic. Messala 
caused a picture to be hung up in the Porta, a pubic 
place, representing the battle of Messana, where he had van- 
quished Doth the Carthaginians and Hiero of Syracuse, who 
had joined his former enemies to resist the invasion of his 
country bv the Romans. By the means of this picture, Mes- 
sala kept nimself before the eyes of the people in the situa- 
tion best calculated to further his views whenever he should 
be a candidate for the magistracy. This picture told the story 
of his achievement to the best advantage, and wns likelv to 
eng!ige the aifections of the people on his behalf. Tnese 
exhibitions were sometimes productive of injurious effects. 
The anger of Scipio Africanus was excited against his bro- 
ther, Luchis Scrpio, because the latter exhibited a picture 
of the battle of Sardis, which won him the title of Asiaticus, 
but in which his nephew, the son of Africanus, was taken 
prisoner. Scipio Emilianus, again, was highly offended at 
the displav of a picture of tlie taking of Cartilage, exhi- 
bited in the marKet place by Lucius Hostilius Mancinus. 
It appears that JNIancinua was the firdt to enter Cartilage on 
the takiiii^ of the city, and on his return to Rome, being 
dofiin)U3 of the consulsnip, he had a picture painted, repre- 
senting the strong situation of the town, with its foilifi- 
cutioQs, and all the machines employed in the attack and 
defence, besides the actions of the besiegers, in which, care 
was taken, that those of Mancinus should be most con- 
8i)icuou3. This he hung up in tlie Forum, and, seating 
himself by it, he explained to the people all the parts of 
the picture, particularly those in which he was concerned^ 
in such a manner, that he won their ^ood will, ana 
g:aiiied the consulship at the very next election. Paintings 
were employed in- the lame way by lawj-ers, in Uwir 



pleadings, and became the means of unduly awayisg tL .^^ 
opinions of the people. They were also carried about I «^^ 
persons who liad suftered any loss or misfortune, to exci x^ ^ 
the sympathy of the benevolent. Though these represe«3.— 
tations were probably rough in their style of execution^ 
there must have been enough of individual Ukene^ and c^c" 
correct grouping| to enable the people to I'ocognifie their 
moaning, ana this argues considerable skill on the part of 
the painter. 

From the time of the consul Mummius foreign pictures 
were daily brought to Rome, and the public buildings of 
the city were hung with the works ot Aristides, Ap«Ucs. 
and all the moat famed artists of Greece. In the Temple &£ 
Peace was placed the most valued of all the works of Pn>- 
togenes, t.e., the hunter Jalysus with his doga and gaii>«s^ 
This picture was at Rhodes, where the artist lived, whcxi. 
Demetrius laid siege to tlie town, and it is said that ii^ 
abstained from an attack which could not liave failed c^ 
being successful, lest in the confusion of the battle, the pic- 
ture aliould receive injury. The Cyclops of Timantnea^ 
and the Scylla of Nichomachus, were also deposited in the 
Temple of Peace. Some of the most precious works of 
Zeuxis adorned the Temple of Concord and the juifate 
YUlas in Rome. 

The influx of beauti^l statues and pictures at Rons 
during this period, was doubtless the cause of the partial 
revival of taate, and of the establishment of the numerous 
schools which sprung up Uiroughout luly. Yet we do not 
read of any artist whose name became illustrious, Ludiua, 
of the time of Augustus, is spoken of as the firat who decor- 
ated the walls of houses with representations of rural 
scenery ; Aurelius, Cornelius Pinus and Actius Pn'scus were 
employed by Vespasian to decomte some temples which h.e 
rebuilt ; but their pictures were of an inferior character, 
and have few pretensions to excellence. Gi*eat encourage- 
ment was given to artists in the time of the ma^piificent 
Hadrian. But with this emperor and the Antouines the 
prosperity of the arts ceaaed. Pliny tells us of an artist of 
Pitetorian rank. Alterius Labeo, who in liis time was very 
skilful in small works of painting, probably miniatures; 
the same author mentions among the last of ancient Italian 
painters, Turpilius, a noble Venetian, who painted at Ve- 
rona, in the first century of our era. It was during this 
first century that tlie gi*eat catastrophe occasioned by the 
eruption ot Mount Vesuvius took place, when the cities of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum were buried under vast showers 
of stones, ashes, and lava. Pompeii remained buried for 
sixteen hundred and seventv-six years. The fii'st indica- 
tions of ruins were observed in 1689, but the excavations 
did not commence till 1755. Such works of art aa were 
not poilable, and were therefore necessarily lef^ behind by 
the flying inhabitanta, still remain as fi'esh as at the day of 
their disappearance, and the discovery of these cities has 
therefore gi'eatly enlightened us with respect to Roman arts 
and customs. ** Every one must be struck," says Mrs. 
Callcott. *' with the p^reat disparity between the bronzes 
and marbles, and the pictures of Pompeii. Some of the bronze 
figures, and most of the furniture of tliat metal, are exqui^ 
site in taste and execution, and many of tlie marbles ai-e 
not far behind them. But the pictures are of a veiy infe- 
rior character, generally speaking. Single figures there are 
of great beauty, and some arabesques elegantly designed ; 
but the gi'oups are for the most part more like sculpture 
than painting ; and the few landscapes are little better than 
those of the Chinese. To account for this in some measure, 
I would suggest, that the pictures we have found are merely 
the decorations of small ]}rivate houses, and that they must 
liave been executed late in the decline of art, because the great 
earthquake which had destroyed the temples of Pompeii, 
but a few years before that eruption of the mountain which 
buried the town, must liave shaken the stucco from the 
walls, and with it wliatever specimens of art of a better 
time might have then existed. Besides, the inhabitants of 
Pompeii had, most of them, time to escape with, their most 
precious moveables. Now if any of the residents at that 
small provincial town possessed any Greek pictures or others 
of value, they were painted on light wooden panels (lan:h 
or sycamore) and were easily removed, so that if not 
saved, they must have been consumed in tlie fields by the 
fiery showers that destroy' ed more persons without the gates 
of tne town than within them. Ilence I cannot think that 
the pictures of Pompeii furnish a fair ciiterion by which to 
judge of the i*cal nature of antique painting, any more thiui 
the arabesques that have been found in the liom;in baths. 
• and subteirauean clumbers of the palaces, which we cuu- 
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not suppose to have been the ptooes where the choicest 
works of arts were placed.** 

Premising thus much, concerning the impropriety of 
judging of the Roman schools of j)ainting in genexal by tlie 
specimens discovered at Pompeii, we proceed to notice 
some of the existing remaina of art in that long buried 
city. Examples are found, in great number, of the 
Wat Is of apartments being painted in a fanciful manner, 
and sometimes the method employed by the artist is 
very singiihur. The picture, though not in an ill shite of 
preservation, and thoujjh to be seen at a convenient dia- 
tance, is Quite undistmguishable on a nearer approach. 
Sir W. Geil describes a painting of tins kind in a cliainber 
near the entrance of the Chalcidium. At a certain distance 
a town, a tent, and something like a marriage ceremony, 
might be perceived ; but which vanbhed into an assemblage 
of apparently unmcanmg blots, so as to entirely elude the 
skill of the artist who was endeavouring to copy it at the 
distance of three or four feet. Another picture of the same 
kind was visible in the chamber of the Perseue and An* 
dromeda. An entire farm-yard, with animals, a fountain, 
and a beggar, seemed to invite the antiquary to a closer 
inspection, which only produced confusion and disappoint* 
nient, and proved tliat the picture could not be cooled, 
except by a painter possessing the skill and toucli of Uie 
original artist. A house of the minor class, yet remarkable 
for the paintings with which it was adomed, waa visited by 
Mayois in 1812. He copied two of them, and shortly 
after that time the plaster detaching itself from the wall, 
tliey fell, and were destroyed, TJie suhject of one of them 
was taken from the Odyssey, and represenU Ulysses and 
Circe, at the moment when the hero, liavlng drunk of tlie 
charmed cup, draws his sword and auvancea to avenge his 
companions. The goddess, terrified, makes her submission 
at once, as described by Homer, while her two attendants 
fly in alarm, Circe uses the very gesture of supplication 
so constantly described by Humer, as she sinks on her 
knees, extending one hand to clasp the kneea of Ulysses^ 
with the other endeavouring to touch his beard. In a 
house called Casa Carolina^ because it was excavated in the 
presence of Queen Caroline, tlie paintings . were found in 
good preservation, though they have rapidly decayed since 
triat period. Two of them are engmved iu Sir W, GreU's 
work. One of them is explained to be eitlier Diana and 
Endymion, or Venus and Adonis. A youth, whose head is 
encircled with ravs of light, is sitting down holding tw^o 
spears ; a female figure of great beauty is approaching him, 
and between them is Hymen with his torch and palm-branch, 
The female is rather scantily dressed, but riohly ornamented 
with eai^rings, necklace, aimlets, and braceleta. The other 
picture represents Perseus and Andromeda after the hero 
nas slain the monster. He holds behind him something 
like a skull, which is probably intended for Medusa's hem^ 
and his double-^ointea sword lies beside him on the ground, 
Andromeda is m full costume^ and wears a white tunic, 
with a blue peplum or large wrapper. 

The house of the female dancers in the street of Herou* 
laneum, is remarkable for the beauty of its paintings. 
Among them are four elegant figm*es gf female dangers, 
from which the hguse receives its name. Another repre* 
sents a figure reoosing on the borders of a clear lake, sur^ 
rounded oy villas and palaces, on the bosom of which a 
flock of ducks and wild iSwl are swimming. The JFullo9iic% 
or sconring-house, had its walls adorned by a very inter- 
esting series of paintings, where the various processes <oon« 
nected with fulling and scouring cloth are admirably illus- 
trated. The house of the tragic poet, and the houses of tlie 
great and little fountains, excited a gi'uat sensation at the 
time of their discovery, not so much for their extent, as on 
account of the beauty and richness of their decorations. 
In tlie former dwelling was found a painting that has been 
esteemed one of the most beautiful specimens of ancient 
art that has descended to modem times. Tiie subject is 
Achilles delivering Briseis to Uie heralds. It is thus do* 
scribed by Sir W, Gell ; — ** The scene seems to take place 
in the tent of Achilles, who sits in the centre, Patroclus, 
with his back towards the bpectator, and with a skin of 
deeper red, leads in from the left the lovely Briseis in a 
lontj; and floatino; veil of apple-green. Her face is boautiful, 
and, not to dwell upon the arcnness of her eye, it is evident 
that the pouting of her ruby lip was imagined by the 
painter as one of her most bewitching attributes, Adiilles 
presents the fair one to the heralds on the right ; and hi» 
attitude, his manly beauty, and the magnificent expression 
of his countenance, are inin^iiable. The tent eeeras to be 



divided by a df^iei^ about ln«att*high, and of a sort of 
dark bluish-green, like the tent itself. Behind this stand 
several warrion^ the golden shield of one of whom, whether 
intentionally or not on the part of the painter, fonns a sort 
of glory round the head of the principal hero. It is pro- 
bably the coDv of one of the most celebrated pictures of 
antiquity. When first discovered, the colours were fresh, 
and the flesh particularly had the transpai*ency of Titian;. 
It suffered much and unavoidably, during uie excava- 
tion, and something from the means taken to preserve it^ 
when a committee of persons qualified to judge, had de- 
cided that the wall on which it was painted was not in a 
state to admit of ita removal in safety. At length, after 
an exposure of more than two veal's, it was thought bettor 
to attempt to transport it to the studii at Naples, than to 
suffer it entirely to aisappear from tlie wall. It was accord- 
ingly removed with success in the summer of 1826, and it 
is hoped that some remains of it may exist to posterity." 

In the same house is a representation on a white ground 
of the combat between tlie Greeks and Amaaons. Some 
of the female warriors are in chariots, some on horses, and 
they are armed with bows, shields, and battle-^axes. They 
are clotlied in blue, green, and purple draperies, and are 
represented in violent action. The men are distinguished 
by wearing helmets, while the women have the head bare. 
These figures are more remarkable for their spirited oom« 
position, than for accuracy of drawing, A very beautiful 
production ornaments a chamber in this house, called, fi-om 
the subject of the ]^icture, the chamber of Leda. Pictures 
of Venus and Cupid, of Ariadne, and of the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, also serve to increase tlie interest attached to 
tnis dwelling. 

At the north-east angle of the Forum, stands an edifice 
called the Pantheon, which contains several paintines 
worthy of notice. The deeigns are well composed and the 
coloura brilliant. One of the most interesting is that of a 
female artist, holding in one hand an oval white nalette, 
apparently of silver, in the other, brushes tinged with 
several colours. Her five fingers appear to arasp the 
palette, through as many holes perforated in the metal. 
The paintings, for the most part, consist of architectm-al 
compositions of long aerial columns, vistas seen through 
doorways, showing the ornamented ceilings, a variety of 
figures and borders ofir flowers generally painted in dazzling 
colours, among which, bright vermilion, jet black, deep 
crimson, oaure blue, and bnffht yellow, prevail to form the 
ground. A variety of mixeo tints are added to these, whicl^ 
consist principally of light greys, pink, purple, and green^ 
In the centre of compartments formed by the arabesques, his^ 
torical subjects are painted. The subject of one is the return 
of Ulysses in dis^ise to Ithaca, and his meeting with Pene^ 
lope, ae recorded m the nineteenth book of the Odyssey. The 

Sicture represents the queen inquiring of tlie supposed men- 
icant stranger for tidings of Ulysses. She is clothed in a 
violet coloured robe, and a white mantle, or perhaps a species 
of veil. She holds the materials for spinning in her hands« 
iTlysses has a white tunic, and a yellow clilaymis or pallium. 
The attendant Euiynome is also represented. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of this painting b said to be its 
total ab^ice of affectation. There is not tliat strong 
effect of light and shadow emplojred in modem painting, 
for though the picture is shaded it is onl> to a depth thate 
might exist in the open air. The following remai'ks of 
Sir W. Gell, made in connection with the painting we refer 
to, are interesting and impoitant: — "It is of consequence 
to preserve everything which can convey to us the concep- 
tions which the ancients themselves formed on the subjects 
connected with poetry and history, before dress and manners 
hod undergone that complete change which took place 
soon after tlie general introduction of Christianity. By 
collecting tlie materials which Pompeii and Hevculaneuiu 
have already furnished, and may hereafter supply, we shall 
probably, ere long, have the means of forming editions of 
the writers of antiquity, and decorating our classical and 
mythological dictionai'ies wltli figui^es and illustrations 
which the ancients Uiemselves mi^ht have approved, but 
which have hitheito been nttempted ui vain.'* 

In the house of the Quaestor, otherwise called the houso 
of the Dioscuri, or sons of Jupiter, there are some excellent 

Saintlngs of figures, among which we may notice that of 
upitei* seated on his throne, and crowned by Victory, 
attired in her usual flying drapery and with S.C. on her 
shield* The %ure represented in our frontispicco a. so 
represents Victory, but difl'era materially from that of 
which ve have yisi spoken. It is eoiyectured that the 
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Vei*is of 'fiomi way . iir68^l>i^ hrfhtended by this dlcgant 
figui;e, a»the jjJol>e in. her haw r/)r »).» under^UxHl.to sig- 
nify. T!ie trophy Jn fier )«ffi himd proves the gdidtv to 0» 
of Komnn, and not of Grecian invention. The globe doQ| 
not bear an V representation of oceans or continent^ ' but i^ 
mefdy marked with a few indistinct touches. 

From iAm preceding account it will be evident, Uiat 
although the faalts of the paintings at Pompeii taken as a 
whole may be numerous, as it respects accuracy of per- 
spective aad other important parttcttlais, still tfaera is 
sutlicient beauty in many of the gi'oups and single figures, 
to make thBse remains of ancient art Important to those 
who wish to study the grouping and composition of the 
ancients, and to render them wortliy of their most attentive 
consideration. 

Mrs. Collcott mentions the discovery of two very beau- 
tiful specimens of antique painting, found in a vineyard 
near Rome in 1823, which seem to corrobomte her opinion 
that the pictures scattered through the Italian provinces 
M-ere generally inferior to those belonging to Rome itself or 
the immediate neighbourhood. One of these was the half 
figure of a boy, with a double flute ; brood in colour and 
effect, and round and fine in fbi-m, somewhat resembling 
one of the Velieti^' frescoes, parttcultirly those of Paul 
Veronese. The other was a Ganymede, very beautiful in 
form, and remarkable for the effect of light and shadow. 
The light in this painting is described as falling principally 
on the body of Ganymede in the centre, and illuminatinjg 
the blue sky on the left; but a low light stone altar is 
placed on the right to balance it. Over the altar an eagle 
with outstretched wings is dark, and the shadow is con- 
tinued behiud the lower part of the figure of the boy by a 
purple mo&tle. 

Section VII. Materials vmtuoyzd in.trc Paintikos 

OV THB AirClBNTS. 

The ancieuts painted principal] v upon wood, of which we 
find the larch, the cornel, the cedar, the cvpress, the hoil;^, 
the aryrcftmore, and the box-tree, mentioned by ancient wri- 
ters. The boards, or tablets were [lr^|HU«d with a thin 
ground of chalk and sise of eome Icmd. Linen cloth or 
canvass was also employed to paint upon, but we liave no 
direct evidence of its use before the reign of Nero. Parch- 
ment, ivory, and plaster were the otHer materials. With 
respect to the pigments employed by the ancients, the 
greater number are employed still. It is commonly believed 
that only four colours were known in the time of Apelles, 
and that these were white and black, and red and yellow 
ochres. This belief is founded on an expression in Pliny 
to that effect, but wlien we find Pliny himself describing 
the Venus Anadyomene of Apelles, as xisifig from a green 
or azure ocean, under a bright blue sky, we are at once 
undeceived on this point. Other authors lead us to the 
conclusion, tliat so manv and so beautiful wiere ^e ancient 
pigments, that it is doubtful whether modem science has 
given us any advantage in this respect. In the Egyptian 
catacombs, long before the time ot the greaX painters of 
Greece, blues and greens are as commonly found as yellows 
and reus. And we know that in the time of Moses, scarlet, 
red, blue, and purple, were the colours employed in^ the 
furniture of the ark of the covenant, and the vestments of 
the priests. 

Of the white colouring matters, the ceruse, or white lead 
of modem painters, was known to the ancients, hut could 
not have been so viduable to them, unless they had some 
oils, or vehicles of that nature, wherewith to apply it, fop 
it turns black when used in water or fresco pamting. A 
natuiiil earth firom Egypt, Crete, and Gyrene, was much 
valued ; a very fine pigment was also made of chalk ground 
with the white gloss of which rings and other ornaments 
were made, and therefore called annulare. The finest de- 
scription of lime waa used, repeatedly washed, and beaten, 
and then formed into cakes which were dried in the sun. 

The Romans divided colours into two classes, florid and 
gmve, and we may adopt this division in 'speaking of tlie 
ancient pigments. The florid colours were^ the more vtdu- 
ahle, and appear to have been cumabar, minium, armenium, 
purpurissum, indicuro, ostrum, chrysocolla. 

Vermilion, called in its rough state cinnabar, is the 
most brilliant and valuable red, and appears to have had 
something of a sacred character in the estimation of the 
Romans, since the first duty of a censor^ in entering upon 
his office, was to paint Jupiter's face with vermilion, and 
the faces of dl the gods were adorned in a similar manner. 
Theophrostus tells us, that Callias, an Athenian, calcined 



It, and brought it lo it« very' int colouff fEunufm, or red 
toad, is often, coikfotonded wctti votive ci^iAor, bnt is 
^t^idedQy infinior in quality, and blackens on exposure te 
llpht and air, unless secured by strong vamishea. Anne- 
mum, i^rpurissum, indicum, or indigo, and ostrum, wen 
different shades pf bhie, the first being- tte eplaidii 
coloitt* now called ultra-marine. Theophrastus says that 
one of the kings of Ep^ypt invented the method of making 
the beautiful Armenian blue^^ precious, that kings sent 
pvesentB of it to each other. Tlie lapis hueuli, from which 
the colour is obtained, is found in Siberia and on tbt 
borders of Persia, as well as in China, where tlie prepara- 
tion of the colour has Ion? been known. Some of the ancient 
iinitiitions of this beautiful colour were composed of earth, 
boiled witli woad, or indigo. Several lumps of a deep bine 
substance, found in the baths of Titus, were analyzed by 
Sir Humphrey Davy, and were found to be a frit made bj 
means of soda, and coloured with oxide of copper. Powdered 
and mixed with chalk, they produced tints exactly corre- 
sponding with tlie blues still preserved on the walls of the 
same baths. Indigo was introduced into the West from 
India, not long before Pliny's time, and was immediately 
adopted for sliadows and strong lines. All the ancient 
greens examhied by Davy, proved to be combinations of 
copper, and there is every reason to believe tliat the native 
chrysocolla was carbonate of copper. The name of chiyso- 
colla (gold-glue), was probably derived from the greea 
powder usea by goldsmiths as solder, into wliich copper 
entered. 

The austere colours were more numerous than the fioHd. 
Of the red earths, Sinopis, brought from the citv of Sinope 
in Pontus, was much esteemed. The red grounds at Pom- 
peii and elsewhere were made with this colour. It la now 
sold in our shops as Armenian bole, and is used in some 
mattnfactures. There was a red colour used by the ancients 
especially to represent blood* and from their account of ft, 
they were evidently ignorant or its origin. They described 
it as produced by the mixed blood of elephants and drngoos 
in their deadly fights This b probably the same substance 
still called dragon's blood, the resin of the Dnxoamo draco 
of Linncus. Sandanicha was a substance finind in gold 
and iilver mines, vaiying between red and jr^liow* Tbc^re 
was also a paler sort of sandaracha, which, with orpiroent, 
or siilphuret of arsenic, and the several oclues, mnde up 
tlieir difierent yellows. The Attic and QaUic odires were 

Sale, but manjr of those found in the hills near Boine were 
arker,and their tints were stijl ferther deepeneif far burning. 
Several of the ochres when burnt assume a rodaish hue. 
The blacks used by the ancients appear to hav« been the 
soot collected from burning such substances «~reeln ot 
pitch. Black was also obtained from a peciUiar eartli, and 
from the blood of the cuttle fish.- AtrBmentma tvasthe 
name given to the best kinds, of black— Kolointbon» to the 
vitfiolTc black, only used for staining wood. ; . Tyro kinds 
of blue were formed with a sand proctu^d in E^'p^ 
Scythia, and Cyprus, which was dyed witJi the jiilce of 
herbs, Tliese blues were called respectively deatileum 
and loroentum. ' 

In concluding our notice of this subject we^nploythe 
language of Sbr Humphrey Davy :--^** It appears that the 
Greek and Roman painters had almost all tlie snnie colours 
as those employed by the great Italian masters, at the period 
of the revival of the arts in Italy. . They had indeed the 
advantage over them in two colours, the Vestorian or I^*p- 
tian azure, and the Tyrian or marine purple. 

** The azure, the red and yellow ocnree, and the blacks, 
are the colours which seem not to have changed at all in 
the ancient fresco paintings. The vermilion is daiker 
than recently made Dutch cinnabar, and the red lead is 
inferior in tint to that sold in the shops. The greens in 
general are dull. Masdoot and orpiment were probably 
among the least dtuable of the ancient colours. 

" If red ana yellow ochres, blacks and whites, were the 
colours most employed by Protogenes and Apelles, so are 
the^ likewise the colours most employed by Kapllael and 
Titian in their best style. The St. John and Venus in the 
gallery at Florence, offer striking examples of pictures in 
which all the deeper tints are evidently produced by red 
and yellow ochres, and carbonaceous substances." 
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GAINSBOROUGH AND HIS WORKS. II. 

Li KB the Dutch «rti«t% Cainsbocough was devoted to 
tiie representation "of the rural features of his own coun- 
try. His figures, mostly those of country people, are 
lu general con.>«picuous objects in his pictures. In the 
NatioHal Gallery are his two well-known pictures, the 
" Watering- Place " and the ** Market Cart." The for- 
mer represents iu the foreground a piece of still water, 
at which some cows are drinking, and children playing 
among rocks, with tall trees overshadowing. The 
feeling of rural tranquillity is well preserved in this pic- 
ture : the subject, though simple, is well calculated to 
exhibit the skill and cnaracter of the artist ; and the 
effect results mainly from the contrast of bright lights 
and deep shadows. The tone of colouring is, however, 
by some thought to be heavy, and the details not well 
made out. 

An idea of the second picture, the " Market Cart," 
may be conveyed by the frontispiece to our present 
article. We see a road overgrown with bushy trees ; 
two country girU are seated upon a cart, loaded with 
turnips and other vegetables ; two lads are walking, and 
other figures enliven the back«grpund« The tone of this 
picture is highly rieh and harmonious* According to 
Dr. Waagen,— 

It plenses the eye by a warmth of oolounng which is 
peculiar to 6iiin8lK)rough, y^^t the tone of the Agures is 
very I'nlse, the hamiling affiled and slight, the colouring 
much broken. What a difference between such a picture 
and an old Dutch one,**for instance, an Isaac Ostado treat- 
ing 11 similar sal\jeet I How pithy and solid is his execu- 
tion ! how rounded and accurately charaoteriaed every indi- 
vidual object, yet without neglecting the harmony of the 
whole. 

We are, however, inclined to think that there is more 
justice in the general remarks of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
wh(j say* j — • 

A novelty and neoaltarily of manner, as it b often a 
cause of our approWion, so likewise it is often a ground of 
censure; as being contrary to the piiictice of other painters, 
in whose manner we have been initiated, and in whose 
favour we have perhaps been prepossessed from our infancy, 
for, fond as we are of novelty, we are upon tlie whole crea- 
tures of habit. However, it is certain tbit all those odd 
Bcratohes and marks, which on a closo examination, are so 
observable in G.unsboi'ough*8 pictures, and whieii even to j 
experienced paintera appear mtner the effect oi accident than 
design * this chaos, this uncouth and shapeless a]>pearance, 
bv a kind of magic, at a osrtain distance assumes rorm, and 
aU the narts seem to drop Into their proper places, so that 
we C4n nardly refuse aoknowledffing the mil effect of dili- 

5ence| under the am)earanoe of ciuince and hasty negligence* 
'hat Gainsborough himself eonsiderad tliis peculiarity in 
his manner, and the power it possesses of exciting surprise, 
as a beauty in his works, I think may be inferred from the 
eager desire which we know he always expressed, that his 
picturee at the fiahlbition should be seen near as well as 
atadistanee* 

Belbre veauminf trar memoir of his life we will dii« 
tinctly nolloe one olhef painting of Gainsborough, and 
that a remarkable one \ il it entitled ^ the Blue Boy." 
Tnis ia the portrait of a youth in a blue dress, and it is 
now in the gallery of the Marquis of Westminster, It 
has a natural elevation af IcMik, and great case of attl« 
tude, but the cerulean splendour of the boy's coal is at 
first somewhat startling. This picture owed its origin 
to a dispute lietween Gainabovough and other artists. 
Gainsborough's ol^eot waa praetically to disprove the 
opinion of Ur Joshua Revnolds,-^that the predominance 
of blue in a picture waa inog^patihle with good eolour- 
ing ; and in spite of the blue dvess, our artist succeeded 
in produeing a harmonious and pleasing efieet, ** And 
in truth there arc," says Waasren, *♦ in the cool shades 
of colours in which blue acts the chief part, very tender 
and pleasing? harmonies, which, however, Sir Joshua, 
with his way of seeing, could not much approve. The Blue 
Boy \a besides greatly distinguished for spirit and care- 
ful solid painting," 



Reynolds used to aay that Gainsborongli could cop} 
Van Dyck so exquisitely that at a certain di»Uince ^l" 
copy could not be distinguished from the original, or nr. 
difference be observed between them. He thoiiL-L 
Gainsborough's manner to be peculiarly bis own, di 
one which produced great force and effect : one w 
while examining a picture of his with considerable att«»n- 
tion, he said, " I cannot make out how he produces k* 
effect." 

As Gainsborough's circumstances improved, he fe.: 
himself enabled to indulge his peculiar tastea. He 
was not greatly attached to reading, but considered him- 
self to be well read in the volume of nature, and that I 
that was learning sufficient for him. He did not there- 
fore much covet the intercourse of literary men, hut \et 
he was fond of company, and passionately so of music. 
He esteemed a good musician as one of the first of men, 
and a good instrument as one of the noblest woris of 
human skill. He in consequence devoted much of bis 
leisure to fiddles and rebecs: he collected numerous 
instruments, and received at his table musical professors 
of all descriptions, except bagpipers. He admi/nf 
Giardini and his violin, — Abel and his vioI*de-gaiBba, 
"-—Fischer and his hautboy, and was delighted with a 
strolling harper who came from the Welsh mountsius 
to Bath, Music was with him at all times a farouilte 
topic of conversation, and during his leisure he practised 
by fits and starts on his numerous instruments, and his 
performance is said to have been worthy of praise. 

One of Gainsborough's aoauaintances in Bath was 
Wiltshere, the public carrier, a kind and worthy man, who 
loved the artist and admired his works. In one of his 
landscapea the painter wished to introduce a horse, and 
as the earner had a very handsome one, he requested 
the loan of it f^r a day or two, and named his purpose : 
the carrier saddled and bridled it, and sent it as a 

K resent. Upon this the artist painted the wagon and 
orses of the friendly earner, put hia whole family and 
himself into it» and pent it well framed le Wiltshere, 
with bis best respects* This picture is considered to be 
a ca^utal performance. While our artist resided in Bath, 
but eahibited his pictures in London, Wiltshere was 
annually employed in the removal of bis paintings, and 
constantly ref\ised to accept money for his services, but 
being a great lover of the art, he would ask and obtain 
s small picture of the painter, according to the amount 
of carriage performed. Several of these pictures itiil 
remain in the hmlj of the carrier, and tnair value U 
justly appreciated* 

When settled in London, Gainsborough engaged ia 
portraiture and landscape painting with f^riah IbeUng and 
increasing success. He had a fine house and gallerj 
in Fall Mall, and, though Sir Joshua waa then high in 
favour, yet there waa reom for another, who, to just 
delineation of character, added a fbrce and a freedom 
which approachedt and sometimes rivalled, Van Pj^k- 
The splendour of hia colours was permanent, and to all 
his performances he imparted an air of tnath* 

A conversation or family piece of the Ung , the quceo. 
and the three roval aistera, was muoh admired, as also 
were some sketches of the Duchess of Devonshire; but 
Gainsborough declined to send to Chataworth a painting 
of her Grace, because he felt that ^ her daiiling beauty, 
and the sense whioh ha entertahM^ of the ehanns of her 
looks and her couYeraation, took away that readiness of 
hand and hasty bappineaa of tooeh whkh belonged (o 
him in his ordinary moments*** 

Gainsborough never attached hia namo to any f 
his productions, and v&tf seldom the date. One of bis 
own chief favourite compositions waa the •* Cottag^J 
Girl with her Dog and Pitcher,- Which is, as Cunning- 
ham remarks, a happy and well-considered scene. 

Such a picture is well calculated to illustrate the 
following spirited observations of the above-named 
writer >-* 
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I The chief works of GaiiiBborough tm not what is usually 

I called landscape, for he had no wish to create gardens of 

paradise, and leate them to the sole enjoyment of the sun 
and bi-eeze. The wildest nooks of his woods have their 
living tenants^ and in all his glades and his valleys we see 
the sons and daughters of men. A deep human sympatliy 
unites us with his pencil, and this is not IsBsened because 
all its works are stamped with the image of Old Kn^Iand. 
His paintings have a national look. He belongs to no sciiool ; 
he is not reflected from the glass of man, but from that of 
nature. He has not steeped his landscapes in the atmo- 
8)jhere of Italy, like Wilson, hot borrowed the postures of 
his portraits from the old masters, like Rn^fnolds. Ko 
academy schooled down into uniformity and imitation the 
truly l^lish and intrepid spirit of Gainsborough* 

Gainsborough lived to the age of fixtir-<meb Being 
present at the trial of Warren Hastings, he was sitting 
with his back to art open window, when he suddenly felt 
something very cold touch his neck; BtifiViess^ and pain 
succeeded. On returning home, a mark was teen abe«t 
the sise of a shilling) which was harder to the toueh 
than the surrounding skin, and which he eaid still fblt 
cold. The use of flannel did not avaH te remove it. 
The most eminent surgeons, however, and John Hunter 
among them, declared there was no danger. It turned 
out however, according to the presentiment of the 
artist himself, to be a cancer, which proved fatal. On his 
death-bed he sent fnr Keyolds to thank him for the kind 
and liberal manner in which h^ had always spoken of 
him in public and in private. This was the more pleas- 
ing biecause it was generally known that professional 
jealousies had existed between these artiste. In a Dis- 
course pronounced soon after the death of his rival, 
Reynolds thus refers to the occasion:*— 

I cannot prevail on myself to suppress, that 1 was ttot 
connected with him by anv habits of familiarity: if any 
little jealousies had ^bststed between us, they were Ibrgotten 
in those momenta of sincerity ; and he tilmed towards me as 
one who was engrossed by tne same porsvifta^ and who de- 
served his good opiuioQ^ by beii^ sensible of his excellenee. 
Without entering into a detail of what passed at this last 
interview, the impi-ession of it upon mv mind was, that his 
regi*ej; at losing Rfe, was principally tlie regret of leaving 
his aft ; and more especially as he now began, he said, to 
see what his deficiencies were : which he said, he flattered 
himself in his last works weie in some measure supplied* 

These remarks on the dying artistes state of mind may 
teach us that whatever we allow to become the first 
object in life will assuredly cling to us even on the 
threshold of eternity ; and it is therefore necessary to 
make the inquiry, even with respect to our most innocent 
and laudable pursuits, whether they are not usurping a 
place in our thoughts and aflections, which as immortal 
and responsible creatures we cannot safely assign to 
them. 

Gainsborough was buried on the 9th of August, 1788, 
in Kew Church-yard ; acc4}rding to his expressed wish 
his name alone was cut on the tomb-stone. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Sir William Chambers, West, Meyers, Bar- 
tolozzi, Paul Sandby, Cotes, Sheridan and others at- 
tended his funeral. 

\Ve have already expressed regret that the biography 
of this great artist is so meagre. There are, however, 
many details respecting him preserved in the fourteenth 
Discourse of Sir Joshua Reynolds, which must be pecu- 
liarly valuable to the student, not only as afifordiog him 
the character of this master from one so well qualified 
to pronounce it, but also as revealing some of the 
methods of working whereby Gainsborough produced 
such charming effects. For the general reader a few 
extracts from this Discourse will suffice: the student 
will do well to study the Discourse itself. 

In the early part of this performance occurs the fol- 
low incr remarkable passage, which is alike honourable to 
him who uttered it and to him who is the subject of it, 
and which our subsequent experience in art has fully 
confirmed. 



If ever tliis nation should pi*oduce genius sufficient to 

acquire to lis the honourable distinction of an Eui^lish scIiool, 

the name of Gainsborough w*ill be transmitted to pt^stcrity, 

; in the history of the art, among the verv first of tfiat rising 

name. 

Comparing Gainsborough with certain masters of the 
Roman school, he says: — 

For my own pai*t I confess I take mow interest in, and 
am more captivated with the poweriTil impi'ession of nature, 
which Grainsborou<>h exhibited in his poi-traits and in his 
kndsoapes, and the interesting simplicity and elegance of 
his little oi'dinai'y beggar children, than with any of the 
works of that school, since the time of Andrea Sacchi, or 
perhaps we may say Carlo Mamtti, — two painters who may 
truly oe said to be Ultimi Romanorum. 

And theU) anticipating the surprise with which this 
bold opinion was likely at that time to be received, he 
Adda:-*- 

I am well aware how much I lay mvaelf open to the cen- 
sure and ridicule of the academical professors of other 
nations in nreferrin^ the humble attempts of Guinsl orou^h 
to the w^orlcs of those- regular gmduates in the great his- 
torical style. But we have the sanction of all mankind in 
preferring genius in a lower rank of art» to feebleness and 
insipidity in the higiiest. 

Among the causes which led Gainsborough to the 
attainment of such high excellence. Sir Joshua states 
the fundamental one to be 

The love which he had to his art, to which indeed his 
whole mind appears to have been devoted, and to which 
everything was refen-ed ; and this we majr fairly conclude 
from various circunuitances of his life, which were known 
to his intimate friends. Among others he had a habit of 
continually remarking to those who hapi)ened to be about 
him, w^hatever peculiarity of countenance, whatever acci- 
dental combination of figuie, or happy effecta of light and 
sliadow occurred in prospects, in tne skv, in walking the 
streets, or in company. If, in his walks, he found a charac- 
ter that he liked, and whose attendance was to be obtained, 
he ordered him to his house : from the fields he brought 
into his iiainting-room stumps of trees, weeds, and animals of 
various kinds, and designed them, notl^m fflemol^, but im- 
mediately from tbe obji^cts. Ho even framed a kind of model 
of landscapes on his table, composed of broken stones, dried 
herl)s, and pieces of looking-glass, which he magtiified and 
improved into rocks, tree% and water. How far this latter 
practice may be useful in giving hints the prdfessors of 
landscape can best determine. Like every other technicid 
pinctice, it seems to me wholly to depend on the general 
talent of him who uses it. 

Another illustration of his great affection for his art 
was his custom of painting by night, since he could not 
amuse himself in tne evening by any other means (not 
even by music) so agreeable to himself. 

I am indeed (says Sir Joshua) much inclined to believe 
tliat it is a practice very advantageous and improving to aa 
ai-tist, for by this means he will acquire a new and a iiigher 
pei'ception of wliat is great and beautiful in nature. By 
candle-li^ht not only objects appear more beautiful, but 
from their being in a great«»r breadth of light and shadow, 
as well as having a greater bieadth and unifoimity of colour, 
nature appears in h higher style, and even the flesh seemi 
to take a nigher and riclier tone of colour. 



TitEttc is something sublime in the impression produced 
upon a contemplative mind, passing from hall to hall, and 
gallery to gallery, of a museum filled with the noblest 
objects of human genius, wrested from the oblivion of long 
departed years. As you enter each apartment, a new era in 
the history of the world seems to dawn upon ^'ou — and you 
find yom-self surrounded with the most illustrious beings, by 
whose genius and whose actions it was distinguished and 
adorned. Centuries there dwindle into hours and- minutes — 
you pass frowi age to age as you move from room to rocm — 
and in the lounge of a morning, you seem to have communed 
with the greatest characters that have appeared upon the 
busy theatre of the ancient world. Insteao of days, months 
and years might be devoted to the examination of such inter- 
esting objects^ and. after all, the eye of the connoisswiur, and 
the mind of the Christian philosopher, would discover new 
beauties, and suggest fresh trains of thought. 

60o — 2 
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OPTICAL ILLUSIONS IX. 

Oh Binocular Vision, (concluded,) 

In describing the very interesting experiments of Mr. 
Wheats tone on the subject of binocular vision, we 
have given some of the figures by which he illustrates 
the truth of the principles whicn he was the first to 
unfold. We may now give a few others, from which it 
will be evident that an almost interminable number might 
be produced. They are arranged in pairs, each pair 
consisting of two monocular pictures, as Mr. Wheatstooe 
very conveniently terms them ; that is, pictures as seen 
by one eye only ; one picture of eacb pair representing 
the appearance which a certain solid body would present 
to the right' eye ; the other, the appearance presented to 
the left. These pairs, when placed in the stereoscope, 
produce a combined image, in which the idea of relief 
It 9trosgly impressed on the mind. In fig. 6 (a) the 



Kg. 6. (a) 




eight leaves or hxis appear reftlly to atand out in relief; 
so do the steps in fig, 6 (b) ; the five leaves or plates in 
fig. 7 (a); and the small tOwer in fig. 7 (b). 

The results of the experiments made by aid of the 
stereoscope prove that if two pictures of similar si«e, 
imd differing from each other only in the same degree 
as objects mffer in their appearance to the two eyes, be 
viewed in the way described in our last paper, they 
will produce an image appajrently in relief. But in order 
to embrace other varieties of the question, it may be 
asked, " What would result if the pictures were of dif- 
ferent magnitudes ? " and « What would result if they 
were of different forms ? " Mr. Wheatstone gives the 
results of his investigations of these two points. 

First as regards the difference of magnitude. If two 
squares or circles, differing a little in sise, be drawn on 
two separ<|tc pieces, of paper, and placed in the stereo* 
scope, so that the reflected image of each shall be 
equally distant from the eye by which it is regarded, it 
will be seen that they coalesce, and produce a single 
image, notwithstanding the difference of size in the pic- 
tures. This experiment sbows that the difference of 
size does not render the result discordant with those 
before given, but it leaves untouched the question as to 
what relation exists between the size of the resuitant 



image and that of each of the pictures, 'this cozn^- 
rison may be made by placing the two drawings side :j 
side on a plane before the eyes, and making tiie optr 
axes converge to a point either nearer or fartlier th^ 
the plane in which the pictures are placed i tlje ta? 
pictures and their binocular image being thus all broug^k 
into a line, it is found that the luter is miHix-av is 
size between the other two. It is justly rem&rked by 
Mr. Wheatstone, that were it not for this bioocui^ 
coalescence of two unequal images, we could never see 
objeots clearly exeept when looking tmmediatelj for- 
ward; for when we look obliquely towards eitber* side, 
say the right, the left eye is at ihaJt moment fiarther fron 
the object than the right eye is, and consequently recog* 
nises it as being smaller in size ; yet the resultant image 
is clearly defindU tn consequence of the law just deCaiM. 
With regard to the efSett of placing two fktunes cf 
difierent fomu before -the two eyes, Mr. Wheatstone 
arrived at a very curious result, and one which seems to 
open an extensive field for inquiry* If two snail pie- 
tures> sneb as a and h, fig* 8, be plaeed» one in each hM 
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of the stereoseope, it might be supposed that the re* 
sultant image would be a kind of confused superposition 
of the one on the other; but this is not the case. The 
cotamon circular border remains constant as a circle» 
but the letter within it changes alternately from that 
which would be perceived by ^e right eye alone to that 
which would be perceived by the lct\ eye alone. At 
the moment of cVaage. the letter which has just been 
seen breaks up into fragments, while fragments of the 
letter which is about to appear mingle with them, and 
are immediately after r^laoed by the entire letter. U 
does not appear to be in the power of the will to deter- 
mine the appearanoe of either of the letters ; but^ the 
duration of the appearance seems to depend on causes 
which are under our controL Thus, if the two pictures 
be equally illuminated the alternations appear in general 
of equal duration, but if one picture be more illuminated 
than the other, that which is less so will be perceived 
during a shorter time* 

The circumstance for which this last mentioned ex« 
periment nay be deemed important, is that it corroho* 
rates certain experiments made by other philosophers on 
the subject of colour. It is known that if blue and 
yellow frsgments or powders be mixed, a green colour 
will result; that omnge results from a mixture of red 
and yellow, &c.; and it has been supposed by some that if 
one eye gased upon a red colour while the other gazed 
upon yellow, or one upon blue and the other upon yellow^ 
that the mind would appreciate in the one case an orange 
tint, and in the other a green, the component eoloon 
being individually lost in the Uending of the two. M« 
de la Tour mnde an experiment on this point, by plaeing 
a blue disc before the right eye, and a yellow one before 
the Mt; but instead of the green tint which would appear 
if these two colours had mingled before their arrival at 
a single ey^, he perceived the two colours distinctly and 
separately, one or the other alternately predominating 
eithejc partially or wholly over the disc. Mr. Wheatstone 
states the result in an exactly similar manner; and it 
would be a very interesting question to determine, 
whether ot?^r eyes see the phenomena in the same 
manner. It is known that great differences exist in the 
power of vision, in the appreciation of colour, in the 
symmetrical position of the optical axes of the two ryes, 
&C., and it often happens that many of the results ob- 
tained by experiments are a good deal influenced by these 
circumstances. Could this point be definitely setUed,-ii 
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uugbt lead to important results, for the theory seems to 
show tluit the mind does not and cannot appreciate two 
images at once, as presented in the two eyes, but alter- 
nates rapidly from the appreciation of the one to that of 
the other. 

As the experiments with the stereoscope snow that 
there is an essential difference in the appearance of 
objects when seen with two eyes, or when only one ere is 
employed) and that the most vivid belief in tlie solidity 
of an object of three dimensions arises from two different 
perspective projections of it being aimoltaneously pre- 
sented to the mind, it may be asked, how do persons, 
who see with one eye, avoid mistaking a picture for a solid 
object, and how do those who are accnstomed to see with 
two eyes, avoid mistake when they close one eye ? * Mr. 
Wheatstone answers these questions thusi^-^ Although the 
simultaneous vision of two dissimilar pictures suggests 
the relief of objects in the most vivid manner, yet there 
are other signs which suggest the same ideHs to the mind, 
which, though more ambiguous than the former^ become 
less liable to lead the judgment astray in proportion to 
the extent of our previous experience. The vividness of 
relief, arising from the projection of two dissimilar pic- 
tures, one ou each retina, becomes less and less, as the 
object is seen at a greater distance before the eyes, and 
entirely ceases when it is so distant that the optic axes 
are parallel while regarding it. We see with both eyes 
all objects beyond this distance predsely as we see near 
objects with a single eye ; for the pictures on the two re- 
tin© are then exactly simihr, and the mind appreciates 
no difference whether two identical pictures fall on cor- 
responding parts of the two retinas^ or whether one ^e 
is impressed with only one of these pictures. A person de- 
prived of the sight of one eye sees therefore all external 
objects near and remote, as a person with both eyes sees 
remote objiects only; but the vivid effect arising fW)m 
binocular vision of near objects is not perceived by the 
former: to supply this deficiency he has recourse uncon- 
sciously to other means of acquiring more accurate in- 
formation; of which the principal is the motion of the 
head. The manner in which the movement of the head 
furnishes this collateral evidence is thus explained*. — 
The mind associates with the idea of a solid object 
every different projection of it which experience has 
hitherto afforded ; a single projection may be ambiguous, 
from its being also one of the projections of a picture, 
or of a different solid object; but when different projec- 
tions of the same object are successively presented, they 
cannot all belong to another object, and the form to which 
they belong is completely characterised. While the 
object rema'ns fixed, at every movement of the head it 
is viewed from a different point of sight, and the picture 
on the retina consequently continually changes. 

The reader will remember, that in one of our former 
papers on optical illusions, we described the appearance' 
which a hollow cavity, such as the interior of a shallow 
vessel, or an intaglio, or seal, presents when viewed 
under particular circumstances ; it appears to the eye to be 
convex instead of concave; a seal or intaglio appearing 
to have been converted into a cameo. We explained that 
this apparent change or illusion is brought about princi- 
pally by the mode in which light and shadow are dis- 
tributed over the object; but Mr. Wheatstone attributes 
the effect partly to circumstances which have already been 
explained in these papers. 



T%ere are otber branches ot );his interesting 
and extensive subject, into which Mr. Wheat- 
stone partly enters ; but as he gives us ground 
for hope that he will at some future period 
publish the results of further experiments 
thereon, we will not here present those fea- 
tures which are as yet imperfect. We wiU, 
therefore take leave, till some future time, of 
these important contributions to the physio- 
logy of vision. 
We cannot refrain from expressing a hope that the 
reader will repeat all these interesting and instructive 
experiments. The stereoscope is an instrument which 
may bo easily and cheaply constructed. For all ordinary 
purposes the screw might be dispensed with and a lacercd 
movement given to the flaps e t', fig. 4 (a), by means of 
hinges. The various figures must be drawn accurately and 
neatly on drawing-paper or card ; the right-hand figure 
on one piece, and the left-hand figure on another. 
Should the young student find any difficulty in procuring 
the two little mirrors; let him purchase two pieces of 
plate glass of the required size, and silver them himself 
according to the foUowing simple directions, which we 
borrow from Mr. Tomlinson's Student's Manual of 
Natural PhUoeophy. 

To eonstract a pUuie mirror,— procure a piece of plate- 
glass, and polish it until perfectly clean, llien eut out a 
piece of tin foil of the exact size of the c'lass : let tiie foil be 
quite smooth and free from wrinklea and holes. Place it on 
any smooth and ievsl surface, and cover it with a hnrer of 
clean mercury : then having gently smoothed the sux&ce of * 
the mercuiy, by means of a piece of cotton wool, or a hare's 
foot, the under surface of the mercury will combind with the 
foil ; the upper.surface being brilliant and refleetivie. Then 
plaoe a piece of stout paper of greater extent than the in 
tended mirror upon this amakam ; and lay the glass upon 
the paper exactly over the amal^;am. Premrmly upon the 
gjass ; and draw but the paper m a steady equable manner : 
this will exclude the air nrom between the amalgam and the 
under surfto' of the glass. The glass wTIT thus be evenly 
coated with the amalgam, and a plane mirror will be formed ; 
which must not be taken up direct^; but left under pres- 
sure of a hfittvy weight for a few hours, during which time 
the surface on which the mirror rests should be gradually 
sloped in order that aU superfluous mercury may drahi off* 

Mavcboo Tajitakt 

Is tributary to both China and Japan, but dependent on the 
latter The men are atlileticy tall, and jealous of 'their 
women, and the country not unlike piwts of the western 
coast of Scotland. They live chiefly on vegetables, varied . 
Isit times by puppy's nesh; in many of the houses we 
found these httie creatures fbtteuinff for tlieir fitte; for, 
although they have plenty of bullocks^ they employ 
them only for smcultural purposes ; > and all through 
China and along this coast, milk, a principal article of diet 
. among European peasantry, is not used. We remarked tliat . ^ 
the Chinese at Chusan laughed immoderately at our soldiers 
milking the goats, as they think it unnatural that man 
shonld drink tne milk of annuals. However, the Tartars to 
the westwaid are said by travellers to live almost entirely 
on the milk obtained from the camel ; so this must be a 
prejudice which the people of Maachoo have derived £rom 
the Chinese. 

We £Dund the most useful articles of better here were the 
brass buttons on a naval jacket, the worth of one being ea- 
timJated &r higher than a Spanish dollar, of which they did 
not seem at first to comprenend the value ; for a button^ 
kindly fumifl^ed me from the jacket of a friend, I became 
the owner of a sheep and some poultry, and, I suspect, both 
purchaser and seller were equally proud of their abilit}* at 
Wier. 

Their hoosee are much the same as in China, but the mode 
of cultivating the land must be here laborious. All the 
hills are terraced to the summit, on account of the severv 
rains to which they are subject, and which often sweep the 
whole side of a hill into the valley below. Traces of these 
devastations meet the sight on every side, showing how 
necessary is the nrecatttlon*-*fSi« M<mth$ with the Chinese 
jBgpemon, 
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ON SHOOTING STARS. 



For some years past a periodical phenomenon has oc- 
curred on the 9th and 10th of August, and still more 
strikingly on the 12th and 13th of November, to which 
the attention of astronomers and meteorologists has been 
drawn in a marked degree, viz., the appearance of a very 
large number of meteors or shooting-stars. 

What these shooting stars are we are little able to sur- 
mise. Aerolites, fire-balls, shooting-stars, and other 
phenomena of somewhat analogous kinds, have attracted 
attention from early ages, and numerous theories have 
t)een advanced to account for their formation. Soon 
after Franklin made known his researches in electricity, 
an opinion was formed that shooting-stars were due to 
some electrical action going on in the atmosphere. After* 
wards Chladni, a celebrated German philosopher, con- 
ceived that the origin, both of those bodies which actually 
fell to the earth, and of those which merely appeared 
luminous in the heavens, might be accounted for in Some 
such way as the following: that these meteors are 
masses of matter, moving through space with velocities 
equal to those of the planets ; that when thev encounter 
the earth's atmosphere they become inflamedi by the re- 
sistance and friction, and thence rendered luminous; 
and that some of them burst into pieces, and scatter 
masses of stone and iron on the ground. This theory 
was ridiculed by some and supported by others, but 
attention was not so strongly drawn to the subject until 
it was observed that the luminous meteors appeared in 
greater abundance about the dates above mentioned than 
at any other periods of the year. 

Sir William Hamilton, after describinff an eruption of 
Vesuvius, which took place on the 9th of August, 1779, 
spoke of a phenomenon which occurred in the following 
night. 

It was universally remarked (said he) that the air this 
night, for many hours after the irruption, was ftHfed with 
meteors, such as are vulgarly called fiilling-stai-s. They 
shot generally in a horizontal direction, leaving a luminous 
train behind them, but which quickly disappeared. The 
night was remarkably fine, starlight, and without a cloud. 
This kind of electrical fire seemed to be harmless, and 
never to reach the ground, whereas that with which the 
black volcanic cloud of last night wsa pregnant appeared 
mischievous, like that which attends a severe thunderstorm. 

Professor Quetelet, of Brussels, has collected nume- 
rous proofs of similar phenomena having occurred 
within the last few years, on the 9th and 10th of August. 
Simitar exhibitions have token place during the first 
week in August, but the 9th and 10th seem to be the 
most conspicuous days. At a meeting of the Astrono- 
mical Society about two years ago. Professor Schumacher 
gave an account of some August meteors which he had 
observed in conjunction with several other astronomers, 
and other scientific bodies have received numerous com- 
munications of a similar kind. 

But the November meteors are still more numerous 
than those of August. The first recorded observation* 
of which we arc aware is that of the 11th of November, 
1799, when Humboldt and Bonpland observed many 
thousands of shooting-stars within a few hours, at Cu- 
mana, in South America, and in the same night similar 
meteors wctc observed by ditf^?reat persons throughout 
almost the entire extent of America, as well as in some 
parts of Europe. On the 12th of November, J 832, 
philosophers in every part of Europe saw numerous dis- 
plays of these bodies, but the following year, 1833, pre- 
sented a phenomenon which surpassed everything previ- 
ously seen. From the accounts which Professor Olmsted 
gave of what he saw on the 1 2th of November in that 
year, at a place in North America, M. A rago -computed 
the number of meteors on that night at not much less 
than a qufirter of a million I In the years 1834, 1835, 
163G, and 1838, similar exhibitions, more or less exten* 
sive, have been noticed in many parts of the world ; but 



it has been stated that 1839 and 1840 were not so pro- 
iific in them. 

Before giving an outline of the theories which have 
been offered in explanation of these phenomena, it may 
be well to state what is known respecting their height 
and velocity. 

No experiments seem to have been made for the deter- 
mination of the height and velocity of shooting-stars 
until the year 1798, when Brandes and Benzenberg, two 
(lerman astronomers, undertook a series of observations 
for this purpose. Having selected a line, about nine 
miles in length, they stationed themselves at its extremi- 
ties, and began to observe on nights previously agreed 
on. When a meteor was seen they immediately traced 
its apparent path on a celestial map, noticing carefhlly 
the exact times of its appearance and. extinction, with 
any other circumstances likely to assist in identifying it. 
Several of the meteors were sufficiently identified to 
make it certain that they were seen by both parties, and 
the recorded results, when worked out by the aid of 
trigonometry, gave tolerable indications of the heights 
and velocities of the meteors. Of twenty-two computa- 
tions thus obtained, it was found that one gave the 
height of the meteor about 6 English miles above the 
surface of the eanh ; six others were between 6 and 45 
miles high ; nine were between 45 and 90 miles ; and 
six were above 90 miles, one being as much as HO. 
With respect to velocities there were only two observa- 
tions which could be depended on, one of which gave a 
velocity of about 21 miles, and the other 25 miles per 
second, — a velocity exceeding that of the earth. It was 
noticed as a remarkable circumstance, and one deserving 
of attention in reference to any theories on the subject, 
that one of the meteors moved upwards, or away from 
the earth. 

About the year 1823 another attempt, on a more 
extensive scale, was made to measure the heights and 
velocities of meteors. The German observer, Brandes, 
assisted by several other persons, made a series of ob- 
servations, from April to October, 1823, in Breslau and 
the neighbouring towns. During this interval more 
than eighteen hundred shooting-stars were observed by 
some or other of the parties, but only about a hundred 
of these were observed simultaneously at different places, 
so as to afi\)rd the means of computing the heights and 
velocities. Of these meteors, the altitudes of four were 
computed to be under 15 miles ; fifteen were between 
15 and 30 miles; twenty-two were between 30 and 46 
miles; thirty-five were between 46 and 70 miles; thirteen 
were between 70 and 90 miles ; and eleven were above 
90 miles. The four highest had altitudes of 1 40, 220, 
280, and 460 miles, respectivel}'. Of those meteors 
whose directions of motion was sufficiently determined 
it was found that twenty-six had a motion downwards, 
nine upwards, and one horizontal. With respect to the 
velocities with which they move, only three computations 
were made which could be depended on, and these gave 
velocities of 23, 28, and 37, miles in a second, i*espec- 
tively, — all being greater than the velocity of the earth 
in its orbit. 

In 1824 M. Quetelet made a similar series of obser- 
vations in Belgium; the results of which gave, as the 
velocity of the various meteors which he measured, from 
10 to 25 miles, the mean being a little less than the ve- 
locity of the earth in her orbit. In August, 1838, 
M. Wartmann, and several assistants, made an extensive 
series of observations of a similar kind in Switzerland. 
Some of the observers stationed themselves at Geneva, 
while the others were stationed at Planchettes, a villa afc 
about sixty miles distant. On the 10th of August, in 
the space of about seven hours and a half, nearly foui 
hundred meteors were observed at Geneva; while those al 
Planchettes observed rather more than ahundix?d; and 
from a comparison of the two seta of observations, it was 
found. that the average of height of those which had 
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Vkoon observed at botli stations was more than 500 
:nilo5; while the velocities attained the startling amount 
oK 240 miles in a second. 

Stich are the results of the observations which have 
bo Ml made on the heights and velocities of these meteors ; 
a lil we next speak of the theories which have been 
framed to account for them. Mr. Galloway, in a paper 
riyad before the Astronomical Society a few months ago, 
divides these theories into five classes, and states some 
of the objections which may be urged against each. 

1 . Benzenberg, and some other observers, suppose that 
sliooting stars and fire-balls are substances projected 
from volcanoes in the moon. If a body were projected 
vertically from the surface of the moon with a velocity 
five time? greater than that of a cannon-ball, it is capable 
of calculation, on the theory of gravitation, that the pro- 
jectile would reach a point in space where the earth's 
attraction is stronger than the moon's, and would conse- 
quently then fall to the earth. Denzenberg, in accordance 
vf'ith this theory, supposes that shooting stars are small 
masses of stone, from one to five feet in diameter ; which 
are projected from lunar volcanoes, and instead of fall- 
ing on the surface of the earth, are whirled round it in a 
kind of orbit. The objections to this theory are the ex- 
traordinary numbers which appear at intervals, and the 
peiHodicittf of the August and November meteors. 

2. The second theory, proposed by Dr. Olb^rs, is, that 
the shooting-stars are the <iebria or fragments of a large 
planet, burst into pieces by some internal explosion, and 
of which the asteroids, Pallas, Ceres, Juno, and Vesta 
are the principal remaining portions. Those small frag- 
ments he supposes to circulate about the sun in very 
elongated orbits ; and that when they approach the region 
of space through which the earth is moving, they enter 
the earth's atmosphere, and by reason of the resistance 
and friction are rendered luminous, whereby they present 
to us somewhat the appearance of stars. 

3. M. Biot supposes that these meteors have a close 
connection with the zodiacal light. This is a lens-shaped 
portion of the heavens which presents a slightly lu- 
minous or nebulous appearance, similar to that called the 
" milky way." It is objected to this theory, that as the 
earth passes obliquely through the plane of this zodiacal 
li^ht, it must vary in its distance therefrom, and^ that 
therefore the shooting-stars ought to present very differ- 
ent appearances at different times; whereas, they are 
nearly alike all the year through, although more plenti- 
ful at some periods than others. 

4. Arago and many other astronomers suppose that 
independently of the great planets, there exist in the 
planetary regions myriads of small bodies which circulate 
about the sun, generally in groups or zones; and that 
one of these zones intercepts the ecliptic about the place 
through which the earth passes in November. It would 
appear from a letter which Sir John Herschell sent to 
the Athenaeum Journal a few weeks ago, that he coincides 
in this opinion so far as relates to the August meteors. 
He says : — "ITie meteors of August 9, 1840, in so far as 
I observed them, radiated almost without exception from 
a point in the heavens very near the star y (gamma) in 
the constellation Perseus : which is almost coincident 
w.th the point (near the star B Camelopardali) from 
which I observed them to emanate on the 10th of 
Aujrust, 1 83 J." Facts of this nature appear almost 
decisive in favour of the opinion, that a zone or zones of 
these bodies revolve about the sun, and are intersected 
by the earth in its annual revolution. 

Mr. Galloway adduces five classes of objections to 
this hypothesis. First. — That bodies moving in groups 
in this way, would necessarily move in the same direction, 
and consequently, when they become visible from the 
earth, they would all appear to emanate ft-ort one point, 
and move towards the opposite ; whereas shooting-stars 
are observed on the same nights to emanate from all 
points of the heavens, and to more in all possible direc- 



tions. Secondly.— The average velocity at which those 
shooting-stars seem to move greatly exceeds that wl.irh 
any body circulating about the sun can have at the f'i-- 
tance of the earth. Thirdly. — From the luniiiious train 
which they generally leave behind them ; from their beinj^- 
situated within the earth's shadow, and at heights iar 
exceeding those at which the atmosphere can be supposed 
capable of supporting combustion, it follows that their 
light, instead of being reflected from the sun, is se'.f- 
supported, contrary to every analogy of the solar system. 
Fourthly. — If the shooting-stars be solid matter, passing 
within a few hundred miles of the earth, many of them 
would inevitably be attracted to it ; which has never yet 
been known to occur. Lastly. — Some of the shooting^ 
stars are seen to move in a path inclining upwards; a 
fact which is difficult to reconcile with the theory. 

3. The last theory to which we shall allude is, that 
advanced by Capocci of Naples. He supposes the 
Aurora ^orealis, shooting-stars, aerolites, and comets, to 
have a common origin, and to be due to the aggregation 
of atoms of matter, brought into unison by magnetic 
action. He supposes, that in the planetary spaces there • 
exist bands or zones of nebulous particles, more or less 
fine, and endued with magnetic forces, which the earth 
traverses in its annual revolution; that the smallest and 
most impalpable of these particles are occasionally pre- 
cipitated on the magnetic poles of our globe, and form 
polar auroras ; that the particles a degree larger, in which 
the force of gravitation begins to be manifested, are 
attracted by the earth, and appear as shooting-stars : that 
the particles in a more advanced state of concretion give 
rise in like manner to the phenomena of fire-balls, 
aerolites, &c; that the comets, which are known to have 
very small masses, are nothing else than the largest of 
the aerolites, which in course of time collect a sufficient 
quantity of matter to be visible from the earth. 

It will be seen from these details that the present 
state of our knowledge is inadequate to explain the sub- 
ject ef shooting stars. Our ignorance of a subject is 
often well displayed by the many conflicting theories 
which accompany it; but we are generally so anxious to 
explahi, that time is not allowed to collect materials 
necessary to an explanation. Probably many years of 
accurate observation will be necessary to form a con- 
sistent theory on a subject which has only just begun to 
be included among the psriodical phenomena of nature. 



GARDEN-HERBS. XI. 
Hyssop. 

DioseoRiDBs, that gave so many rules for the knowledge 
of simples, liath left Hyssop {Ifyssoptis Arabut/iy) alto- 
gether without description, as being a plant so well known 
that it needed none : whose example I follow. A second 
kind of hyssop {II. arahtim jtore rubroy) is like the common 
hyssop, and differeth in that, that this hyssop hath his small 
and slender branches decked with fair red flowers. A third 
kind (IT. albis floribuSy) differeth only in having flowers as 
white as snow. The fourth kind (H, tenuifoUd) is of all 
the pest of the greatest beauty ; it hath a wood v root, tough, 
and iiill of strings, from which rise up small, tough, and 
slender flexible stalks, whereupon do gi*ow infinite numbers 
of small fennel-like leaves much resembling those of the 
smallest grass, of a pleasant smell and aromatic taste, likeunto 
the rest of the hyssops, but much sweeter; at the top of the 
stalks do grow among the leaves small hollow flowers of a 
bluish colour tending to purple. We have in England in our 
gardens another kind like unto the former, but the leaves are 
some of them white, some green, as the other, and some green 
and white, mixed and spotted, very goodly to behold. Of 
which kind we have moreover in our gardens another sort, 
whose leaves are wonderfully curled, rough and hairy, grow- 
ing tliick thrust together, making as it were a tuft of leaves; 
in taste and smell, and in all other things like imto tlio 
common hyssop.---GERARn. 

Hyssop has nearly the same name in mo&t European 
languages, and is derived from the Hebrew word uxuby 
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which has been variously translated ; but its most pro- 
bable signification is a holy herb, or herb for purifying 
holy places. At the institution of the Passover, Moses 
commanded the Israelites to take a bunch of hyssop, and 
dip it in the blood of a lamb, and to sprinkle the lintel 
and the door-posts. (Exodus xii. 22.) It was also used 
by the priest at the cleansing of persons afflicted with 
leprosy, as well as for purifying the house of the leper. 
(Leviticus xiv. 4, 49, and 62i) These, and other pas- 
sages of Scripture, do not refer to the plant which now 
bears the name of hyssop. A modern authority is of 
opinion that the hyssop of Scripture is the Phytolacca 
decandra, or that it belonged to the genus in which this 
plant occurs. The length and straightness of the stem 
i#e characteristic of the various kinds of phytolacca, and 
afford an obvious reason why the Roman soldier placed 
a sponge filled with vinegar upon hyssop in order to raise 
it to the lips of our Saviour. (John xix. 29.) The Phy- 
tolacca decandra and other species of the genus, contain 
a considerable quantity of potash, so that a hundred 
pounds of its ashes afford forty-two of the caustic alkali; 
^ henc«, an illustration is afforded of the passage in Psalm 
* Li., — " Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean." 
The accompanying cut and description we borrow from 
the Bible Cyclopcedia :^^ 

The j^hytolacca belongs to the ioxaWy ChenopodeoBf in which 
the barilla plant is found, but it is unlike tlie rest of its 
congeners in the extreme beauty of its flowers, and the 
berries by which they are succeeded. These flowers are 
generally of a fresh and lively pink, disposed in elegant 
clusters. The berries are compounded of a circle of carpella, 
or minute fruits closely joined together. The leaves are 
generally smooth, and neatly shaped, and the stem is long, 
smooth, and wand-like. It usually rises to about a foot and 
a half in height, but in Palestine it sometimes exceeds two 
feet 

Burder. says,— 

^ Salmasius, cited by Wolfius, proves that there was a spe- 
cies of liyssop whose Etalk was sometimes two feet long, 
which was sufficient to reach a person on a cross, that was 
by no means so lofty as some eiToneously imagine* 

Some authors have imagined that the hyssop of Scrip- 
ture is the shrub which we call Winter Savory : but 
this opinion is contradicted by Pliny, who gives an account 
of savory and another distinct account of hyssop: he gays 
that the best hyssop grew on Mount Taurus in Cilicia, 
and next to that the hyssop of Pamphylia was most 
esteemed. He describes it as a herb not friendly to the 
stomach. The Romans used it with figs as an aperient, 
and with honey as an emetic: and a plaster formed from 
it was thought to be a remedy for the sting of serpents. 
Five sprigs of hyssop, and two sprigs of rue, boiled 
with three figs are recommended by him as an excellent 
drink to relieve the chest. 

Ai^on notices three species of hyssop and four varieties 
of the common sort, the earliest of which was cultivated 
in England in 1548. The species of hedge hyssop 
noticed by this author are exotics; but as early as the 
year 1590, Gerard states that he found the broad-leafpd 
hedge hyssop growing wild :— 

It groweth in moist places. I found it growing upon 
the hog or marrish ground, at the further end of Hampstcad 
Heath, and upon the same heath towards London, neere 
unto the head of the springs tliat were digged for water to 
he conveied to London, loliO, attempted by that careful citi- 
zen Sir John Hart, Knight, Lord Maior of the Citie of 
London : at which time myself was in his Lordship's com- 
pany, and viewing for my pleasure the same goodly springs, 
1 found the said plant not heretofore remembered. 

Mr. Henry Phillips has collected a number of autho- 
rities to show the high estimation in which hyssop 
was held during the palmy days of the herbalists 
Dodoens wrote much on the medical virtues of this herb; 
he recommends a decoction of this plant with figs, rue 
and honey, boiled together, as good for the complaints of 
the chest, shortness of breath, and hard dry coughs: 



when given with figs he says it is an excellent vcnBif , 
and is an admirable gargle for the mouth aini tbr*. , 
lie states also that hyssop boiled in vinegar, ::j 
held in the mouth, eases the tooth -ache; and ihat 
decoction removes congealed blood occasioned by bnii.-i 
and takes off the black or blue marks. L.ater auth&!i 
have greatly commended it in cases of bruises; it na. 
be applied either as a cataplasm, or a little bundle c 
the plant put into linen rag and applied to the pan. 
Ray gives an account from Mr. Boyle of a violent cce- 
tusion from a kick of a horse which was happily curci 
by this herb, boiled and applied as a cataplasm. Hf 
says, that the violent pam was almost instantly remove^i, 
and the very mark and blackness taken off in a few hoon. 
It is probable, however, that in modem practice a s'lm^k 
fomentation of water would be thought as effectual as m 
medicated preparation of the herbalists. 

Riolanus the elder speaks of the efficacy of hyssop in 
fugillations* of the eyes: — 

I found by experience (says that physician,) the troth o^ 
what Archigenes affinns, in Galen, which is, that if the 
tops of hyssop be tied up in a cloth, and boiled in w^ater,a22d 
the cloth afterwards applied wann to tlie livid eye, the blood 
will be attracted by the hyssop to such a degree as to sttfa 
the linen. Upon this authority I have, several time^ de- 
scribed a decoction of hyssop against sugUlations, even of 
the eyes ; only, instead of water, I sometimes ordered thi 
bag to be boiled in wine; and directing the vppUcatioa of it 
somewhat warm to the eye-lids, when the patient went l^ 
bed, his eyes being shut,* the lividness was removed as well 
as I could wish. 




Phij'olaeca decambi. 

• Till* worU U expressive of llie black and blue marks produced on ibf 
hokU bv strokes. It it dcrlvwl from the Latin 6vglUarr. 



Lloyd, in his State Worthies, gives the following account of 
Sir Edward Coke :— " His parts were admirable ; he had a 
deep judgment, faithful memory, active fancy. And the 
jewel of his mirid was put into a fair casf?,— :a heautiiul 
body with a comely countenance; — a case, which he dil 
wipe and keep clean, delip^hting in good clothes, well worn, 
and being wont to say, that the outward neatness of our 
bodies might be a monitor of purity to our souls." 
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FAO-BiMUX SPBOnCSN OF THB tlLTER BOOK OV THB 00SFEI3. 



The art of. printing was first brought into use by 
Europeans about, four hundred years since, when our 
ancestors began to shake off their long sleep of a thou- 
sand years* Five oenturies before that the Chinese began 
to use the same art at the opposite extremitvof tbe Old 
World, when England was struggling for life against the 
Danes ; but a sort of printing or impressing was practised 
in Europe perhaps fifteen, or at least thirteen centu- 
ries ago. So near iudeed did this mode of impressing 
approach the present art of printing, that it is surprising 
no further progres3 was made. It would be a curious 
speculation to consider how £ir the complete discovery of 
printing might have repelled the thick cloud of ignorance 
which hovered so long over Europe : the effect may not 
perhaps have been great : the barbarous tribes who over- 
whelmed the civilized world might not have a]^reciated 
the arty though the subject of this article shows- that, 
under one aspect at least, they were not inattentive to 
literature. One valuable result would have been, that 
many important works now lost woidd have been pre- 
served. 

Only one work is now knowU to exist impressed in 
the manner alluded to, though probably others were 
executed in the same way. It is a , translation of part 
of the New Testament into a very ancient dialect of 
the German language, and is commonly known by the 
name of the Gothic Gospels, or the Silver Book. It is 
deposited in the Public Library at Upsal, in Sweden. 
This book is composed of very thra smooth velhmi, 
of a fine purple or violet colour, and something of the 
shape and siz^ of the Saturday Magazine* The first 
three lines of each Go^U the beginning of the Lord's 
Prayer, and of any other important passage* and the 
names of the evangelists, are impressed in' gold letters : 
the rest is all in silver. Mueh of the volume, in fact 
nearly a half, is now lost, bnt^ more than oao hundred 

Vol. XIX. 



and sixty leaves are yet remaining, to show how beautiful 
the whole must have been when complete, and to enable an 
artist to judge with accuracy of the means by which the 
work was done. 

Any one who has seen a bookbinder letter the back 
of a book will have a good idea of the manner in which 
the Silver Book was executed, for there is no doubt that 
the processes were very similar. A bookbinder rubs 
some sticky substance, such as white of egg, on the 
book he is about to letter, places a leaf of gold upon it, 
and then takes up a series of heated metiJ letters, one 
after another, and presses each in its turn strongly upon 
the gold leaf. The gold is firmly fixed upon the leather 
in the places where the impression is made, and the 
remaining loose gold is wiped off with a ragv This was 
the old process of lettering, which is still much in use, and 
this was the way in which the Silver Book was executed, 
only that silver was used instead of gold, and a cement 
of an oily nature ins^ad of the white of e^v. 

Much dispute havmg arisen as to the reality of this 
process. Professor Ihre instituted a very minute examina- 
tion of the Codex in the presence of four literary 
gentlemen, and came to the conclusion that the work 
was produced by the impression of metal types. In the 
first place each letter is respectively so exactly similar 
in form to every other, thai it would be quite impossible 
for the best writer to imitate its perfect regularity : this 
aurgument will be besit appreciated by those who have 
compared the very best manuscripts with any printed book 
wbateyer : they must have iremarked that in print, from 
all the similar letters being cast in the same mould, the 
regularity is indisputable, however defective in other 
matters the execution ma^ be. The next proof was tha 
tangible remains of the impression : the form of every 
letter is hollow on the face of the vellum, and on turn 
iag to the back of the leaf, it is there found to be convex, 
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SO palpably tl^^it the simplest touch will [ro^ii^^iately sl)ow 
thQ 1^)4^9 wb«|^ the ll"^ k^ b^e^ pp#«s94 dovy^, t)ie 
margin being quite ^f^tq^tH Rli4 t^^e ipipressed paft 
rougTi. In a hundred case^ \\ie substance oP the vellum 
has been actually cut out by the impression of tl^^ too], 
while the surrounding leaf is entire. To comp)eO t))§ 
evidence, ^ film of a glutinous or gleaginous nature WM 
in many parts perceptible, in a strong light* between the 
metallic foil and the vellum to which it had adhered. 

The only argument now remaining for those who 
contended that the whole was written with a pen, de- 
pended on the assertion that vellfim PQUl4 QQt be i(ii- 
pressed in that way, without wrinkling up and becoming 
contracted. This was however disproved by Gerf^rd 
Meerman^ who says, i|n his Originea Tmogr-ovhci;^ 
that his bookbinder tri^d the process foif hiip, and foun^ 
it succeed ^s well with vellum as wj^h fe^thaFt 

Some frfigments of other portions of Scriplqpe l^ave 
since the discovery of the Silver Boolj been found in 
several places, particularly parts pf thp Epistle \Q the 
Romans, ip the Library or Wolii^nbi(ttle : these were 
published by Knittel^ who sts^tes thut tl^ey ^ppcfif tQ 
nave been impressed ip «i similap way to thqse ^ th^ 
Upsal Beok. It is curiou^ enough that this language 
should be the only one in which evident proofs of the 
practice of this art should be found. It must have been 
too costly for ordinary use, and perhaps the only persons 
rich enough to command such ei^pe^sive luxuries were 
the mq^tarchs of the oonquering tribes by vihom the 
lanfiTuage was spoken. 

The history of the l^ilver Bool( is curious s )t had 
been lyiqg from an upl|nown pefiqd in the Libvary of 
Werden, near Uusseldorf, on the Rhine, until the early 
part of the seventeeqtli century, ^hen it was removed 
to the qity of Prague, ip order to escape the r^v^ges of 
the thirty years' war. When that city was i&\i^en by 
Konigsmark, the book came into th^ possession of the 
Swedes, and was deposited in ^h^ Roy^l (library of Stpck- 
holm. Very soon after this the learned Vossius became 
possessor of it,— rhow, \t is not l^upwu, hut he wa^ sus- 
pected of hf^vjpg stftl^ft iti ^hUp Q¥i A visit tq Christiqa, 
que^n oi' Swedeq. Vqss toqk it with him tq HoUandj 
where about seven years after it was seeq iq his pqas^^- 
%iqq by Puflfw^qrfj ^ho pqrchji^ed U for the sum. of six 
huqdred v\i^ dollars, qq apcount qf thq Count Q^hrirf de 
la Gardie, by whow it was presented tq the Public 
Library or ypaaU, where it still yeqxaiqs. 

The Hqgu4[e ^d age of this version of the Scriptures 
have heeq still mm'e a subject pf dispute thaq th^ maq- 
ner of its e)(ecution. It is comiqpply called Gothic, ^nd 
supposed to be the translation iqade ^n the middle qf the 
fourth ceqtury by Ulphilas, bishop of the Gpthsj, who 
then inhabited the cquntry now called Walachi^, on the 
lower part of the Daqqbe. This is still the usus^l 
opinion, but several learned meq haye palled it i^ ques- 
tion ; they argue, and we are much disposed \q agree 
with them, that there is no evideqce whatpver qf its 
being Gothic^ and that the presumption is yathpr iq 
favour of its being Prankish, beps^ise the pUce whei^e it 
was found was not inhabited by the Goths but was ^ 
a portion of thp territory of the qld Franks. The alpha- 
bet is very similar to that of the known existing re- 
mains of old Fri^ql^ish, and two additional character^, 
found in no other dialect of the German tongue, very 
nearly amount to a positive evidence of the country ana 
date of the work. Those letters arp "^ ^nd 6, the first 
of which, in the Silver Book, stands for th, ^nd the last, 
for qu. Now it is stated expressly by Grpgory of Tours, 
a French historian, who lived in the sixth centqry^ that 
Chilperic, king of the Franks, order«d four letters to he 
added to vhe alphabet of their language, and the two 
letters given above are among the fpur. As the use of 
these letters ceased with the life of the monarph who intro- 
duced them, the date of the book, if this opinion be well 
founded, may be ascertained within a short period, Chil- 



peric having died in 584, after a reign pf seven teep jean. 
Perhaps in fhili Iff in m^y «th«r disputM^ ^bpre mij 
have hpen tyqth W hq^h side?|| lie traqslftiii^p niaj h^t 
heeq that <rf Ulphilas, and the copy now existing ia- 
pressed by a Frank of the time of Chilperic- Tu 
language of all these tribes was the same. Procopiri 
in the sixth cpnturyi wd stjll more positively Walafr f 
Strsibo in the ninth, asserts this ; his words" are, •* lis 
Goths or G^tes who dwelled in the provinces of Grtece. 
when converted to the faith of Christ, used our bi- 
guage, that is the Theotisc . . . they had the Scriptun-s 
tF4qjiUte4 jotp thpir Qwq tongue, copies of which are 
yet in existence.* The word Theotisc is nearly identi- 
cal wi^h Teutsch, thp uame by which the Germans d^- 
sigq^te th^ir equqtpy and langHage to this day : and thi 
Franks used a cognate lang^uage even in France, as kit 
qt l^ast a9 in the d^^ya of Chs^]eioagfie.— rWhichever vaj 
the questiqfi may be decided, it must be sudmitted that 
the Silver Gospel is one of the oldest books and most 
c\^f ioif^ remf^ins pf anoiei^t art knpwn to be in existence. 
A fcc simile of part of a page of the gulver Book is 
given ^t th^ h^4 of th^^ paper, Th^ fo^r lines shovm 
ooqtfiin the tweQty-fourth find beginniiig qf the twenty- 
fifth verses of the eleventh chapter of Saint Matthew, 
with the exception of the first syllable of the twenty- 
fourth veiesp, which is in the preeeding line, not copied 
here* The t^en^y-fifth yerye being the begrUiBiug tjt 
a new subject qX' section is heade4 vith gpld i^ the ori- 
giual, shown ^p the fac-simile by dptted letters. Tbe 
trauscription in {loman letters ai^d literal tr«^slatioji 
wi)l stand thus, sijpplying the few letters at ^e beginning 
find end to make complete sf nse :-=- 

C^vo] thMih qwiqui iculi thatel 

airthai 
Qaadamge ratiio ^aM^l^ltli 
in daga stauos thah t^ua. 
|nub gainamma me)^ andhaf 

[laaos]. 

The bottom of the page has been selected for the 
purpose of showing the ornamental mode of exhibition 
what appears to be the parallel passages. The letters 
HI, on the left of the colonnade, stand A)r 110, being the 
number of the see ion, as at that time the New Testament 
ha^d not been divided into ehapters and verses. Tbe 
monogram in the first arch, composed ef M surmounted 
by ^ (th), stands ibr Matthew, and the letters nnder it 
for 109, lip. in the next arch stands JOH, and in the 
third LUK, with the letters RIB, meaning 112; in the 
fourth arch is the monogram ft for Mark. AU these 
letters are of gold; and the effect of the whole, combined 
with the purple hue of the vellum, is a degree ef magnifi- 
cence whieh could not have been expeeted in a work eie- 
cuted at such a period, and which is not often surpassed 
in our own day of splendid typography. 



Truly I lay to yotn thai for (&•' 

earth 
of Bodom bettCHT i^ ahaU be 
in the day of Judgxnont than foryHb 
In that Ume [ JcscuT) answered. 



Thb {)re8ent life overcomes futurity, by hsbug daily with 
us, as a small object near the eye can shut out the most 
magnificent prospeei beyQnd.*T-AiB]i. 

To play with important truths, to disturb the vepose ef 
establishefl tenets, to subtilise ohjection^ and dude proof, is 
too often the sport of youth^l vanity, of which maturer 
experienoe eoipmonly repepts. There is. a time when even' 
man is weary of raismy difficulties only to t^sl^ Jhimself "i^^ 
their solutioii, and desires to enjoy truth without the bbour 
or hazard of contest.— Dr. Samukl Jobnsok, 

Fables were suffered to float vaguely tlirough the popular 
mind of the ancients, but of religious instroctiony in onr 
sense of the words, no traoe is to be discovered, except 
amongst the Jewish nation. 

Ib the evidence of revelation had been weak, why wei« 
minds like those of L^k^ ^ B^ooi^ and 9f |i(ewtQn, which 
boldlv destroyed prejudices iu science^ bliud to tboae in reli 
gioau-T-I^oiin TkiiLS^ovxH. 
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LIGHT AND DARK MORNINGS. 

[>r the pRg&B of thafcand^ dlttibfet utiivetsal Kalendar, 
:he venerable VoM JStelta^'utn, which still annually 
mnounces itself as " dotitditiitig all things fitting for 
such a work,'* Under thti utidying editorship of "Francis 
Moore, Physician," who, regretftilly be it spoken, yet 
bolds his draculdr sWay ovef the mlildd of thousands, 
many of yoilr reddens Will hare iioticed a coltiinti headed 
'* clock before the siin,*' of, " cldck dflfer the sun.** It is 
Bvell known that d sttn-dial dnd A well regulated clock 
seldom indiddte precisely the saili^ time; and the infor- 
mation contained in the undying editor's table of " th^ 
aquation of tittie,*' is duly appreciated by those who 
wish to regulate th^ir clocks of watches. 

It is not my purpose to give a long or learhed disser- 
tation on the subject bt the "eqiiatibn of time*,** or to 
explain at miicn leiigth the differefit terms used for 
denoting time's adriieasuremeiit. There is solar, or 
apparent, tithe, ds shown by a sun-dial ; and there is iheati 
time, or true tiine, as shown by the clock. There is the 
sidereal dajr, that is, the time o^ the eartli*s revolution 
on its axis, of the time thftt elapses between the south- 
ing of any star to-night and its coming lo the meridian, 
or southing, the next night, which is 23 hours and 56 
minutes ; and there is our solaf day of 24 hours, that is, 
24 houfs, on an average, throughout the yeaf. 

Then we have the astronomical day, conlmencing and 
terminating at noon, computed by 24 tours, (not l2 and 
12, as in the soldr day?) thus October l2t}i l^h. SOm; 
of astronotnical time, means | past 4 of the morning of 
the 1 3th by the ordinary mode of computation ; and we 
have the original, the primeval day, commencing dnd 
terminating in the evening, as in the language of Holy 
Writ, " And the evening and the morning were the 
first day," which mode of computation is still observed 
by the Jews^ their sabbath terminating on the evening bf 
our and their '< seventh day, which is the sabbath of the 
Lord." At this time, 6 o'clock in the evening, they 
reopen their shops, which have been closed since 6 o'clock 
of Friday, and again commence business for the remain- 
der of the Saturday evening, closing them daring the 
Sunday ; thus ** losing," as some will term it, two days 
in the week, by continuing to observe their own, as well 
as the Christian sabbath. May the day speedily approach 
when they shall come into the true sheepibld. 

When at school, we were rightly instructed that, " the 
sun sets as much after 6 as it rises before/ or as much 
before as it rises after." This is worth remembering : 
and to such of our younger readers as are n^t faiiiiliar 
with the rule, we recommend a second perusal; But it 
applies only to 6 o'clock iolar time, and not to true 
imei for a person who should suppose, an the 13th of 
October, for instance, and the Ist of March, (these two 
days being of equal length,) that the siin will rise at the 
same time, on each day, by the clock, would find hinfself 
just half an hour wrong in his reckoning; as a reference 
to any Aliftdndc that gives the sun-rise and sun-set in 
truet not solar, time, will immediately eonvinee him. 

There are only four days in the ^ear cm which the 
clock and mm eoineide^ ti«, — tlw 15th ctf April, the Iftth 
of June, the 1st of September iad the 24 th of Deeem- 
ber; and the times of greatest Tariation are the 1 9th of 
February, when the eloek is 15 mirirites hejbre the rfun^ 
and the 2nd of November, when it » 1&^ mindtes afikr 
the sun; thus making a difference of half an hour between 
the two extremes. And \X3 this,- as the catise of our 
"light" or "dark" mornings of eveniiigs^ it is my wish 
to direct the attention of the reader^ 

It may be seen by referrmg to any table which gives 
the time of sunrise arid sunset at London^ that on the 
2 1 St of Febrtmry and the 21st of Oetober^ the sim 
rises at 52 minutes after 6^ soiar time ; no^ botk dats 
being of equal length, (l6liotrrsand 16 minutesy) the 
sun of course rises st the some hour, $oUtr time, each 
♦ See Saturday Magagmt, Vol XIV., p. 88; Vol. XV., p. 151^ 



day ; and according to the rule pr^vibusly mentioned, 
he must set 52 minutes before 6 solar time, but if we 
take the time by the dlock, we shall find that he rises 
half ah hour later on the 21st of February than on the 
21st of October; for in February the clock is 14 
mittutes hefure the sun; and consequently, by clock 
tittle^ he fises 6 minutes after 7, and the mornings are 
"dark;" In October, on the contfdfy, although the day 
is the same length, yet the clock being 1 6 minutes afier 
the siitt, he rises 36 minutes after 6; and the tnornings 
afe " light," and at this season bf the y^ar, early risers 
reap a decided betiefit froth the phenoriienon of hatufe. 

Early rising ! Oh that we had mbre practical acquaint- 
ance with this blessing, that we were triorfe alive to the 
beauties and melodfes bf the "sweet hour of prime," 
that we more fteqhetitly compelled ourselves to tastcl 
the pleasures so I'apturdusljr described by the poet, 

The mom is up SAaiii, the dewy morn, 

With breath aU incense, and with cheek all hloom^ 
Latighlng the clouds kway in playful scorri — 

1*0 a contemplative mind, and a lover of nature— 
to on^ who ' • 

liooks through ilatih^ up to nattu'e's God. 
th« theme is itiethiustible; With hedtt ahd Sblil he 
adopts Bedttie's beatifid (ratburst tb the "tnelbdies of 
ittohrt ; " as, with emotion^ knot^n only id him who cah 
lift his eyes to heaven and sajr " My Father mstde thetri 
allj" he exdaihis 

tint who the melodies of mom can tell ? 
I'he wild brook babbling down the mountain side; 
The losing hefrfl; the Sheebfold^s Simple belii 
The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 
Iii tlfis lohe tallc^; echoing far and wide 
The clatnortfds hotft alolig the diift above : 
The hollow mtirmur of the ocean tide; 
The hum of bees; the linnet's lay of love; 
And the full choir that wakes the universal grove. 
And| adopting the same writer *s deseription of the 
beauties of morning, say, 

OH ho^ [can I] renounce the bbdndless store 
Of charms whieh Uattfre to her vdtafy yields? 
The Warbling woodland^ the resounding Shore, 
The pdmp of groves, the garnitiife of fields ; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds ? 

Gentle reader I excuse this digressioii ; and, with one 
more extract, I will return to the subject of my paper : 
it is frorm the pen of a pious lawyer, wherij descanting 
<m " the drops of dew banging from evefy blade of 
grasSj and reflecting the rays of the stin in a thousatid 
different directicms/' he says :^-^** Not a sbtmd ♦^as heard, 
nor i, leaf moved< whilst the secret operation was advan- 
dng: afid what a pleasant emblem does this afford of 
the iriflueiieei df the Holy Spirit. How mild, hbw 
gentle^ how impfeeptihle hate its effusions often been 
ui)oft oiir tttittds 1 " 

Tb i^eturn: it tt^ill be sebn from what has gbtie befoi^> 
that^ ^hert the clock is before the sun, the mbrnings are 
"dark" and the evenings "light;" and when the clock 
is after the suty the moniings are "light," and the 
Evenings "datk." In fact the "equation bf time" causes 
^ch a variatibn of thne between the clock and the sun, 
that,' oil i'ka days of the year, of precisely the same 
length, the sun may rise half an hour earlier one day 
than on the other; See ISfe of February and 10th of 
November. 

Iri May and August the equation is Reversed; but 
the variation being less, the phenomenon is of course 
hot so strikhig.^-Prom a Correspondent 



Those that with diligence fieht against poverty, though 
neither conquer till death mikes it a drawn battle, expect 
not, but prevent^ their craving of thee : for God forbid the 
hcAvens should never fain till the earth first opens her 
mouth ; seeing eune gtotmds will sooner bum titan chap.— ^ 
Fuller, 

606—2 
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ON CHESS, xxni. 

The Knight's Move, (concluded.) 
When the method of solving the problem of the knight's 
move, as stated in our last article, is thoroughly under- 
stood, the young chess student may pass on to that which 
constitutes the peculiar feature of Dr. Roget's method, 
and which confers on it that generality and comprehen- 
siveness never before attained : viz^ the power of ending 
as well as of beginning on any given square, providtd, 
of course, that the two squares be of opposite colours. 
When the two given squares are named, the player must 
attentively notice to what systems they belong: whether* 
both are in diamond systems or in squares, or one in 
a diamond and the other in a square : also, if both are 
diamonds, whether the two form parts of the eame 
diamond system or not. The determination of these 
points will decide the mode of procedure. If the two 
squares belong to the same system, we must depart from 
one of the instructions given in the last article: we 
roust not complete that system before passing to another, 
because one square belonging to it is to be the very last 
of the 64. We must therefore pass on to another 
system before completing the first one, and it is optional 
to leave as many as we please, to assist in forming 
links to conduct to the terminal square. Dr. Roget 
recommends that one or two squares of the system 
should be left to the last, but we incline to the opinion 
that it will be better to leave a greater number, — ^that is, 
after covering two or three squares of that system to 
which the initial square belongs, pass on to the other 
three systems successively, complete the 48 squares of 
which they consist, and then cover the remaining 13 or 
14 squares of the first system. We will illustrate this 
by a problem. Required : to commence at the king's 
rook's square, and to terminate at the king's bishop's 
6th square. TheM two squares belong to the same 
diamond system; consequently we must pass on to 
another system before completing this one. In the 
diagram (fig. 5) we begin at the rook's square, and 
cover only two squares of the diamond system to which 
it belongs : we then pass on to a square system, the 16 
squares of which we complete ; after this we traverse the 
16 squares of the other diamond system, and then the 16 
of the other square ; finally, we cover the remaining 14 
squares of the first diamond system, and end at the 
required position. 

If the initial and terminal squares are respectively 
in the two diamond or the two square systems, another 
modification is required, arising from the circumstance 
that the knight cannot pass from one diamond system 
to the other, nor from one square system to the other. 
Let the initial square be in one diamond system, and 
the terminal square in the other. Complete the first 
diamond system ; then one of the square systems; then 
traverse a portion of the second diamond system, omit- 
ting that square which is to be the terminal square, as 
well as some others; after this, cover the second square 
system; and lastly, traverse the remainder of the second 
diamond system, ending on the required one. By trans- 
posing the words "square" and "diamond" in this 
description, it will be available for that variety of the 
problem which begins in one square system and ends in 
the other. 

If the initial square be in a diamond system and the 
terminal in* a square one, or vice vered, the solution is 
easier than in either of the cases before supposed; 
because all the four systems can be completely traversed 
in succession, by bearing in mind that the second system 
traversed must not be that which contains the terminal 
square. 

We have endeavoured to impress on the mind of the 
reader, that attention to the respective systeme in which 
the initial and terminal squares are contained, is the 
point of most importance in giving a general solution to 



the varieties of this problem. When this is once 
attended to, minor difficulties are more readily sur- 
mounted. Among these are, the quartc^r of the board 
on which the terminal square is situated. Not only 
must the tour of the knight, in a given problem, end in 
a particular system, but also in a particular quarter of 
the board; and as the tour may generally be made 
from left to right or from right to left at pleasure, 
we must choose that direction which, while it obeys 
the conditions of the problem^ as to systems, shall ter- 
minate in that quarter which contains the terminal 
square. We may illustrate this b^ referring .again 
to fig. 5. The terminal square is m the right hand 
upper quarter. After covering 2 squares of the first 
diamond system, and then traversing the 48 squares 
which constitute the other three systems, we find the 
knight in the left hand upper quarter, only two squares 
distant from the terminal square; and as we have still 
14 moves to make, we manage to go into all the olbor 
three quarters of the board before arriving at that one 
which contains the terminal square. In every instance, 
if the rules which we have given are attended to, and 
any ^fficulty arises towards the end of the tour, a 
reconsideration of a few of the la^ moves will enable 
the player to surmount the difficulty. The moves which 
it is in the power of the knight to make at any given 
moment, varying from one to eight in number, give 
such interminable variety to the modes of solution, that 
the judgment of the player must be exercised as to the 
choice of the mode of proceeding in each particular 
instance; but it is only in the last few moves that this 
judgment is particularly called for, provided the pre- 
scribed rules are attended to. Of the number of ways 
in which the problem can be solved no estimate has yet^ 
as far as we are aware, been made ; nor do we know of 
any means but actual trial by which it could be deter- 
mined, stnee the regnlar aritbaMtical law of permutation 
will not here apply. If the squares of the board were 
numbered Arom 1 to 64, and these numbers were noted 
down in the order in which the knight moved, we have 
very little doubt that this order might be varied in more 
than ti million different ways; there are 64x32=2048 
modes of varying the initial and terminal squares alone ; 
and in each mode the intermediate moves are susceptible 
of variation at almost every step of the process. 

Such is the result to which Dr. Roget's extremely 
ingenious investigation enables us to arrive. Until his 
method appeared, no one, we believe, was able to insure 
a solution to the problem when both the initial and ter- 
minal squares were prescribed; except in the limited 
instance of a re-entering route, where the terminal square 
is a knight's move distant from the initial one. By 
the meth^ which we hare just endeavoured to explain, 
the problem can be solved whether the terminal square 
be far removed from the initial one, or contiguous to 
it; the only condition being, that the squares must be of 
different colours. 

To shew the interesting variety of which this problem 
is susceptible, we will here give three additional repre- 
sentations, each of which possesses some peculiar pro- 
perty capable of being committed to memory: they are 
partly original, and partly altered from methods already 
known; and the whole of them differ from Dr. Roget's 
mode of solution. Fig. 6 is produced by attending care- 
fully to this one simple rule : — Keep as far from the centre 
of the board ae poeeible. In obedience to this direction, 
the tour of course commences in one comer, no matter 
which, and every successive move is determined according 
to the distances, from the centre of the board, to those 
squares open to the knight; the g^reatest distance being 
always chosen. It might appear from this rule, that the 
terminal square ought to be still nearer to the centre 
of the board than it is seen to be; but it will be found 
that in the course of the preceding moves, the four 
central squares have neeeesarily become occupied; since 
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it happens in some cases that there is only one square 
left open to the knight, and that one may probably be 
near the centre of the board. No difficulty will occur, 
provided we adhere strictly to the one rule laid down. 

Fig. 7 is produced by adhermg to the following rule : 
Play the knight to that square where he has least 
power. Supposing the board to be unoccupied except 
by the knight, the reader can easily satisfy himself, that 
the knight can command 2, 8, 4, 6, or 8 squares, accord- 
ing to his position: if in one comer, he commands 
only 2 squares; if he be on the knight's square, he 
commands 3 squares; if on the bishop's square, 4 squares ; 
and as he approaches the centre, the squares com- 
manded are 4, 6, or 8 in number. Now the rule requires, 
that in every instance the square chosen for the knight's 
leap be that which, of all those remaining open to the 
knight, will give him least power. If at any move there 
are two open squares of equal power in this respect, either 
one may be chosen. In many points this solution 
resembles the last, since, generally speaking, the knight 

Fig.8(«). 
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between them, and equidistant from them, and we shall 
find that the smaller number subtracted from the greater 
will invariably leave 32. 

There are other remarkable circumstances connected 
with this last solution. The route is a re-entering or 
interminable one, and the figure produced, as seen in 
fig, 8 (a,) is one of the most symmetrical which we have 
yet given. The route being interminable, may be com- 
menced on any square, and as the initial square must 
always be marked 1, the distribution of the numbers 
over the board would vary with the varying of the initial 




has "least power" when "farthest in the centre;" but a 
comparison of the two figures produced will show that 
the routes are by no means identical. 

Fig. 8 (a) is possessed of a most remarkable numerical 
property, and belongs to a class of problems which would 
be found fertile in interesting combinations. In order 
to exhibit this property, we have in a separate diagram 
or table, ^g. 8 (b,) numbered the squares in the order 
in which the knight stepped on them. The tour com- 
mences on one of the central squares, which we have 
marked 1, and terminates on the king's bishop's third, 
which is therefore marked 64. Now it will be found, 
that if we select two squures on opposite sides of the 
centre, and equidistant from it, the difference of the two 
numbers occupying those squares will be always equal 
to 32. Thus, the opposite comer squares arc 16 and 
48, 27 and 59; and 48—16=69 — 27=32: the four 
central squares are 1 snd 33, 14 and 46; and 33—1 = 
46—14=32. In the same way we may select any two 
squares, provided the centre of the board is precisely 

Fig. 9 (a^ 
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square, every square being affected alike. Now it will 
be found, that at whatever square the route con^mences 
the same numerical law will hold good; there will in 
fact be 128 modes of varying the order of the numbers, 
in all of which the same figure will be produced, and the 
same remarkable law will be observed; because any 
sqiiare out of the 64 may be selected as the initial square, 
and from each we may begin the route either to the 
left or the right. 

Another example of the maintenance of a particular 
law throughout the numbers obtained, we will hero give 
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in orfier to shew the reader how varied may be t\k 
resultii to Which he efttt Mf'mhy ft little iniquity. Fig» 
9 (a,) i§ a tef jr ple&«tfltf tttid sytliraetrical figUWj f ftf* 
duced by A ftmte d^ Which the tititnbers afe enietM \n 
fig. 9 (Ml If these tttlttlhefft ftt*e examined, It will be 
found, tliftt the diffefence of two humberl situated dtt 
opposite sldei df the eetitrei iittd eouidistaflt from it, t<i 
J6,— half the ammitil of eotiatdtlt differenee Irt the last 
case. This fOtite \i fiOl ft fe^etltering oiie, ftrtd we do 
not thlttk it emild be nade sd| with a constAtit diflbrefaee 

of 101 

The feider will now hive hU sufficiefll pm of 

the diversified lolttlloni rf which Ihe knight'i pi'oblem 
is susceptible. We have never heard of a cness kalei- 
doscope, but the instructions we have given will enable 
him to form one out of the numerous other modes of 
solution which may be left to his ingenuity to produce. 
Nor will the study of this subject be without its use to the 
chess-player; since it not only teaches the art of manceut- 
rilig this beautiful pieCe, but brings the fact into forcible 
notice, that the khight has less power of movlhg, fthd 
therefore becoixies less taludble, When he approaches 
the cofners and sides of the board. 



SAGRED tiTMnArvnn* 



toiviNiTY and ethics are the centre round which the national 
literature of a gteaf, a thoughtful, and enduring people, 
irtust ever reralte. The subject-matter of these sciences 
alone possesses an interest snfiiciently steady and intense, to 

{five birth and impart active purpose to gfeat ideas. The 
iterature Which resto on taste arid manners, is dependant for 
its charm on those peculiarities which gave it existence. 
The literature of mere sentiment springs up and perishes, 
annually, before the sated eye, like other sictly productions 
of the hot-bed. The literature of .classical research is in- 
telligible to few^ and beina deficient in applicability to 
the practical realities of Jife^ is altnosfc limited in value to 
the charm of art eiieflilsiie amtlselrtetit. The t)ur8uit3 of 
natural science, thooeh 111 the higheel deifree useful and 
pleasant to man^ dS ftibaMf ln|| ihe Wofld of sense, regard 
merely his external AeeOmmodailott, and^ With their results, 
will disappear when '' all tbeSe ihintfs shail be dissolved." 

But the literattife of divinity mM ethies la liable to none 
of these objecticttWi llooied, *»ot aloite Ift the truth of 
thuigs (which is the essential tffOtitid Of all literature, worth 
the name), but iii Deity itsetf^ its p^te iheioes are fit to be 
adorned, and neVef eait they 00 mhailstedi by the loftiest 
inspiration of gel1i^»t ftot CoWeerttod hi the e»temal wel- 
fare only, and presettf hriefesii^ of tiMiftlilndy t^i with men's 
inmost and immortal Well-being, ti has a ffactical value 
which cannot be overestimated. Making no severe demands 
upon intellect, no rarer oualifieation is needed for enjoy- 
ing it, than ordinafv sobriety of mind. Dependant on 
nothing fluctuating, it possesses equal charms M the wise 
and g^ood of every period, age, and conditioTi. Whatever is 
sublime in thought, may be met with in the pa|es of our 
sacred writers. Whatever is rich, powerful, ftoDie in elocu- 
tion, their high majestic themes demand, and have received 
from tliem. Whatever is strict in logic and <^gent in argu- 
ment finds here a place and application. Minds of the most 
various altitude and construction here Expatiate in an apt 
and ample field. The' abysinal simplicity of St; ^ohn, and 
the fervent ratiocinafive energy of 9t. Paul,-^the eloquence 
of Chrysostom, and ^he warmth of AngnstiAe,— the affec- 
tionate sweetness of a Leighton, and the exhaustive vigour 
of a Barrow, — ^find here more than commenstifato employ- 
ment. 

So attractive and absorbing, so high and central are the 
subjects which this department of literature presents, that 
all great writers, in proportion as they approach those alti- 
tudes of conception and expression, their being able to reach 
which, marks them great, m^ into it, and become, at least 
for a time, moral fflid theological teachers. Shakspeare in 
his most earnest moments was a divine and moredist; 
Addison and Johnson w^ere often professedly such ; to the 
same sphere the genius of Wordsworth, and even sometimes 
of Scott, 

Repairing, in tlieir golden nms drew light. 

JrUroductory Essay to Gems of Sacred Literature. 



'" GARDEN HERB9. 

' tA#«i¥i 

y«l»ttee<ttm ifUfgaiis, dJ* eoftiWdti tAhiey, is A Wfell-knov*- 
hative plant* It belongs tH the Cdi'jfilibifbftlfis tribe c ; 
the iiitUf Al erder CofrfMtt§i Ahd iS Idhlffloti ift Ihe bn ti\ 5. 
hedges fttid herders of Melds tfi tnest Mfil 0^ Ibe mid::. 
bf BUfopei Ithd verjf frequettft iH fit)J(l«ttdi Linn^e-^ 

entime^atei eight speeles of ttiii bef&i The corDm-L 
jrellow'hlossdiii tanseyi trf whieh there ire Ihrei ¥ftrieT ir^, 

IS said te he a native (tf fifitaifii The fiHiiUti nai:ir 
of this t^latl^ls either Ail ftfahfevitttidfl ^ ihe liAtil], or is 

derived fretu Ihe Fre^eb Mme^ 9itneiii» 
This herh fhay oftefi be seeii ffewjflf iii ebttPel)yard5. 

and it is probable that it was once used as a funeral 
plantt Boerhaave informs us that the leaves intruded 
into the mouth and nostrils of a dead body preserve it 
from decay, and from the attacks of insects; whenl^e the 
plant has been called Atfianaskti ot the immoftal. It ?> 
also stated that if meat be rubl>ed over with tafisey the 
flesh-fly will not deposit its eggs in iti 

Tansey has il bittef taste^ and an aromatie sinell; it 
was formerly held in l^g^rd for wanning and strength- 
ening the stomach; for which reason the you tig* leaves 
obtained a place among culinary herbs, their juice being 
used in ptiddingsi In Gerard's time they made cakes of 
the young leaves in the spring miied with eggs, which 
were called tansies i " these/* he says, <* be |)leasant in taste 
and good for the stomachet for if any bad humours 
cleave thereunto, it dcrth perfectly concoct thetn And carrj 
them off« The root preserved in hohie or sugar, is an 
especial thing against the gout) if everie day for a cer- 
taine space^ a reasonable quantitie thereof be eaten fast- 
ing.'* Boerhaave says i ** This balsamic plant may sup- 
ply the place of nutmegs and cinnamon. For I believe 
Asia does not afford a plant of greater fragrancy than 
tansey." 

NotwititHfttidiMg thi^ higll (If Aise^ lAnsey is now but 
rarely used as a dotAesfie tegefahle; mtf habits, custom<<, 
and diet At^ n*H iM&m df (mf fmtMhers, especially in 
those time* ^heii the seftSOh of Let** was strictly 'ob- 
served as A ftsli It WAS tbetl A eoftimon practice to 
make cakei At K^Sfef, tffiimti efffS^ And the tender leaves 
of tansey, Afld these Were «0f only gf eAfljr prized, but were 
thought neeessAfy to he eAteti At tbet season in particu- 
lar, to relieve the elOtttAch of Ihe feel er imaginary ills 
occasioned by A eolithltied diet of flsb and pulse. 'The 
custom o/ eAtttijjf these eAkes Al ^Aifei- only is greatly 
censured by Culpeper : — 

The world (says he) being overrun with popery, a monster 
called superstition perks up his head, and, as a jud^ent of 
God, obscures the bright beams of knowledge by his dismal 
looks ; (physicians seemg the pope and his itnps selfish began 
to be so too),- and nolr^ forsoothj tansies mtist be eaten only 
on Palm and EaMef Sundays, and their neighbour davs. 
At last, superstition Imtng too hot to hold) and the selfish- 
ness of phv^dans wAlkirig In the clouds • after the friars and 
monks had made the people ignorant, the snperstition of the 
time was found out by the virtue of ihe kerb hidden, and 
now it is almost, if not altogether^ left off. Surely our phy- 
sicians are beholden to none so mach hs they are to monks 
and friatSi For want of eating this herb in spring, makes 
people sickly in sfammer ; and that makes work for the phy- 
sician. If it be against any man or woman's conscience to 
eat tansey in the spTing^ I am as unwilling to burthen their 
conscience as I, am that they should burthen mine ; they 
may boil it in wine and drink the decoction— it will work 
the samfe effect. 

Tansey is perennial : it may be easily propagated by 
seed, and also by parting the roots in spring, and plant- 
ing them in any sort of light soil or situation. 

Chervil. 
Sweet chertil^ or sweet cicely, groweth very like the great 
hemlock, having large spread leaves cut into divero parts, 
but of a fresher green colour than the hemlock, tasting as 
sweet as the aniseed. The stalks rise up a yard high, or 
better^ being cressed or hollow^ having leaves at Uie joints, 
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but Uasen i^^d ^t the tops of tba branched stalkfi, umbels 
or tufts of white flowers ; after which come Urge and long 
crossed black shining seed, pointed at both ends, tasting 
quick, ^et sweet and pleasant. The root is great c^nd white, 
growing deep in the ground, and spreading sundry long 
branches therein, in taste and smell steongeir than the laairas 
or seeds, and oontinning many years. 

Such is the old Herbalist's desepiptien of ChmrB" 
phi/Hum sativum (natural order UmhslUfir^)^ of bota- 
nists. This herb was called Xm^f^uXXov by the Greeks, 
cither from its numerous leaves, or as the old herbalists 
suppose from the joy and fi^ladness which they affirm the 
leaves of this plant produced in those who ate them. The 
Romans adopted the same word^ and called the herb 
Ckcerophylhimy and in most of the modem languages of 
Europe, the name of this vegetable is derived from the 
same source; the Dutch call it K^rvsU, the Germans 
Korffbly the Italians CtrefogHo^ the French ilu CwfeuUy 
and our oldest botanists write it CheruilL 

Chervil is a native of the Levant, and various parts of 
Europe, and is sometimes fbund in its native state in this 
country. When young it somewhat resembles parsley; 
but as it runs to seed, it bears more the appearanoe of 
hemlock. The tender leaves are grateful to the palate, 
especially when used in soups and salads. It is much 
cultivated by the French and Duteh, who are so fond of 
it, that they scarcely ever omit it in their soups and 
salads : and it is considered to be a milder and more agree* 
able addition to seasonings than the parsley, so generally 
used by English cooks. Gerard, about two hundred 
years ago, had an extensive garden in London, in that 
part of Holbom now called Hatton Garden* and in his 
Herbal he says :-^<^ The great sweet cheruill groweth in 
my garden, and in the gardens of other men who have 
been diligent in these matters." He recommends the 
roots of this plant to be first boiled, and then eaten 
with oil and vinegar, << which is very good for old people 
that are dull and without courage; it reioiceth and com- 
fbrteth tbe heart, and increaseth their strength.** 

We select from Mr. Rogers* Vegekkhh CuiHvaior the 
method of rearing this useftil plant; Chervil is annual, 
and the seed should be sown to keep up a succession, 
from the beginning of March till June, at the intervals 
of about a month, as the younger it is the higher flavour 
it imparts. 

The seed may be sown in shallow drills, ft*om six to 
nine inches apart, and covered over lightly with the 
mould; it can also be sown broad-cast and raked in 
lightly and evenly. If the plants rise thick, a slight 
thinning will be necessary; and in dry weather a little 
water will be useful. 

To have chervil for use throughout winter, it should 
be sown tpwards the end of August in a three or four 
foot bed, which may be hooped over and the plants pro- 
tected with mats in fro^tv weather. The plants re- 
main where sown, and are never transplanted. They 
are proper for gathering when the leaves are three or 
four inches in growth, and must be cut off close; they 
will shoQt up again, and may be gathered in succession, 
though the plants of the spring and summer sowing soon 
spindle up into seed-stalks, ceasing to produce young 
\e^y^iii which a^re the useful parts. 

THE WATER-OUZEL. 

Cinclus aquaticus. 

The remarkable appearance and habits of this bird have 
excited much popular as well as scientific attention; and 
as it is very generally dispersed over Europe and ca- 
pable of enduring all climates, so large a variety of names 
have been applied to it as frequently to embarrass the 
student who may desire from books to add to the know- 
ledge gained by observation in the haunts of nature. In 
Wales this bird is the MwynlchM y dwfv; in the Scotch 
Highlands the Hohka uisgs; in England it is called the 
Water ousel, the Dipper, the Pm^rUh oiwfW, the Water 



eraket the Water crow, the Water colly, the Bes^ 
Ducker, and some other names. The Scotch call it the 
Water pyet, the Water cract, &c. 

The Water Oi^zel belongs to the dentirostral division 
of Cuvipr*8 great ord§r Passeres, and to the thrush 
family in that order. The bird is dumpy in appear- 
ance, but full of energy and activity. The bill is slender, 
the head apd the forehead low ; the body is short and 
compact, the wings short and rounded ; the tail is also 
short, but very thick and strong. Its plumage is thick 
and close, like that of aquatic birds, and though the bird 
l^emains long 'v^ the water its plumage does not become 
wet. The colour of the bird on the headi back, and sides, 
is deep brown ; the rest of the upper part, black : the tail 
feathers and quills are also black; the throat and breast 
are white, shading off into reddish-brown towards the 
under parts, and gradually becoming deeper in hue to- 
wards the extremity of the tail : the bill is dark brown, 
and the feet yellowish-grey. The markings are nearly 
the same in both sexes. The markings in the young 
birds appear to be subject to variation, 

The water ouzel loves to haunt the rooky wilds of 
almost any northern clime ; it seems not to care for the 
vicissitudes of heat and cold, and provided it can be near 
water that is not frozen it is cheerfril and happy. The 
deep and rugged channels worn by the mountain streams 
which dash on against opposing rocks, or amidst loose 
stpQes, are the fkvourite resorts of the water ouzel. 

, • t t « « • • t The bird 
Is here, — ^the solitary bird, that makes 
The rock his sole companion. Leafy vale, 
Green bower, and hedge-i*ow fiiir, and garden rich 
With bud and bloom, delight him not ; — he bends 
No spray, nor roams the wilderness of boughs, 
Where love and song detain a million winga, 
Through all the sumnier mom — the summer eve ;•— 
- He has no feUowahip with waving woods,— ^ 
He joins not i|i their merry minstrelsy, — 
But flits from ledge to ledge, and throygh the day 
8ings to tho Highland water&U, that speaks 
To him in strains he loves, and lists 
For ever. — OAaaiNOTOK. 

The habits of the water ouzel are retiring : when it 
becomes observed by the traveller, it flits from stone to 
stqne, chirping ancl appearing as if incapable of flight. 
If pursued it appears scarcely to make an effort to ayoi^ 
capture, and yet it is seldom or never captured. The 
traveller, aecure of his prey, gives chase ; the bird is 
almost within reach ; it flirts its tail, and every now and 
then jerks round, as if half astonished, half inviting. 

So onward they fare (says the writer of the agreeable 
sketches of the Adhered Tribee ef the Britiek Islands) till 
they come to a bolder and tougher stratum, which has ob- 
structed the stveam, but at the same time given it faJl and 
force to sooop out a pool below, which though it boils where 
the cascade plunges ?or rather where it rises again), is placid 
compared with the orawlings that have been passed. The 
water merely laves a beach of clean pebbles, the rocks on 
the other side are " sky high,** without footing even for a 
bird, and the breasty over which the water dashes, seems too 
high for a thing so hopping and badly-winged. The bird 
hcSts on the beach, and forward the traveller rushes, hat in 
hand, to the capture, but the wet stones are treacherous, end- 
long he falls^ dips himself, and rising sees the hat whicli was 
to capture the bird, whirling round and round in the eddies. 
The Dird too has vanished — it is ^* a sprite " to wile him into 
peril. But it soon ** bobs " to the surface, at the lower end 
of the pool on the other side, with its feathers dry without 
any shaking of the water, and leaping first on one stone and 
then another, it descends the ravme with the same noncha- 
lance that it ascended. To reoover the hat is a much more 
arduous matter than to lose the biid, but that too may be 
aecomjplished vfith one oif the long suckers of hazel, which 
prow from the tangled and gnarled stool on the bank, though 
if the hold be not taken warily, and kept carefully, there 
may be a second dipping — and yet no dipper to boast of. 

The manner in whieh the water ouzel seeks its food is 
very remarkable^ and does not M^m to have been gene- 
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rally known until the communication of M. Hebert to 
the Count de Buffon excited the attention of naturalists. 
I lay ambushed (says he) on the verge of the lake Man- 
tua, in a hut formed of pine-bianches and snow, wh^re I 
patiently waited till a boat, which was rowing on the lake, 
should drive some wild ducks to the water's edge. I ob- 
served without being perceived : before mo was a small 
inlet, the bottom of which gentJy shelved, and might be 
about two or three feet deep in the middle. A water ouzel 
stopped here more than an nour, and I had full lelbure to 
view its manoeuvres. It entered into the water, disappeared, 
and again emerged on the other side of the inlet, wnich it 
thus repeatedly forded. It traversed the whole of the bot- 
tom, and seemed not to have changed its element, and dis- 
covered no hesitation or reluctance in the immersion. How- 
ever, I perceived several times, tliat as often as it waded 
deeper tnan the knee, it displayed its wings, and allowed 
them to hang to the ground. I remarked too that when I 
could discern it at the bottom of the water, it appeared enve- 
loped with air, which gave it a brilliant surface, like some 
sorts of beetles, which are always in water, enclosed with a 
bubble of air. Its view in dropping its wings on entering 
the water might be to confino this air : it was certainl v never 
without some, and it seemed to quiver: these singular 
habits of the water ouzel were unknown to all the sports- 
men whom I talked with ; and perhaps without the acci- 
dent of the snow-hut I should have ever been ignorant of 
them ; but I can aver that the bird came to my very hei, 
and, that I might observe it, I did not kill it. 

The quivering motion of the wings spoken of in the 
above extract is simply an upward stroke tending to keep 
the body down, in opposition to any difference in gravity 
between the bird and an equal bulk of water. As soon 
as the bird enters the water it elevates its head and raises 
its wings, and thus depresses the body ; and this is done 
60 easily and so rapidly that the bird runs down the 
bank to the bottom of the stream with apparently no 
greater effort than would be required for simple motion 
on dry land. A moment's reflection will make it appear 
less wonderful that a bird should be able to remain be- 
neath a fluid which, bulk for bulk, is heavier than itself, 
than to sustain itself in the air, which, bulk for bulk, 
is so very much lighter than itself. In flying, the bird 
sustains itself by the downward stroke of t e wings, and 
the water ouzel pursues its food in the water by adopting 
a process the very reverse of flying. 

This bird feeds on water insects, larrse, worms, dragon 
flies, water beetles, and most of the animal substances 
which occur in water. It delights in those little pools be* 
tween the rapids where the trout deposits its spawn: this, 
as well as the spawn of the salmon, is a favourite food for 
the water ouzel and its young. When the banks are 
covered with snow, and most other birds are to a great ex- 
tent deprived of the means of procuring food, the water 
ouzel, perched on a stone in the brook, sings to the tune 
of many waters, and fears nothing but ice, which locks 
up its source of food, and deprives it of its retreat from 
terrestrial dangers. But as soon as the ice has disap- 
peared, it is again independent and happy. It is not 
often, however, that the bird is " frozen out," because it 
prefers the dells among the secondary hills near the low 
country, where springs occur which, breaking out from 
a. considerable depth, seldom freeze, and in which the 
young: of many little animals supply it with food. 

The water ouzel breeds early in the season; the eggs 
are of a beautiful white, and not more than five in number. 
The young birds are of quick growth; they are great 
feeders and are constantly chirping after food in the 
absence of their parents. The building of the nest is 
begun early in the season ; it is constructed with much 
labour, and is formed on the outside generally of moss, 
which is kept green by the moisture of the place, so that 
it has the appearance of a natural mossy tuft: it is lined 
with such dry leaves or fibres as the place affords: it is 
covered with a sort of dome, and lias an opening in the 
side. The situatiori of the nest is often under a pro- 
jecting stone in a hole of the rock, or even in a hole in 
a wall, provided the situation be sufficiently retired and 



near the water. The stmcture of the nest, however, 

differently described by different naturalises, mnd it m; 
vary according to local cii^cumstancesu Mr* Kcni] 
speaks of having found a nest of this bird at Sorn Cleug 
in Ayrshire, which he describes as a romantic spc 
where thickly-wooded rodu of variegated sandstone ri; 
for several hundred feet on each side of a small brooi 
approaching in some parts so near that the siinbeaas 
cannot reach the channel below. By the side of a bi? 
block of sandstone, which had fallen into the streu 
from the over-hanging cliff, in one of those darkesec 
comers, a pair of water ouzels had built their nest. Toe 
block in its fall had dragged down with it an old mo5$- 
grown hazel, whose roots were plentifully clothed with 
lady-fern, sweet woodroof, and a profusion of ^reen moss. 
These convenient materials were employed hy the birdi 
for the f(ame-work of their fabric, which was nettlj 
arched over with a withered fern-leaf, and orer this was 
placed a warm coating of green moss with a few chips 
of the woodroof. The lining was of similar material^ 
but of finer quality and more smoothly arrangtfd. 
It was so near the edge of the stream, that it must 
have been overfiowed, had a flood occurred, a& 'a 
not unusual from its vicinity to the Clomfort range of 
hills. The water ouzel is said by Bewick sometimes to 
nestle behind a waterfall, when it overshoots a steep 
rock, and thus leaves a vacant space ; and Mr. Rennie's 
observation seems to confirm the statement; for he has 
** watched a pair of these birds flitting stealthily out 
and in from such a locality at a small linn in the moors 
above Wemyss Bay, Refrewshire;" but the force of the 
falling stream prevented him from getting sufficiently 
near to discover the nest. 

Montagu discovered one of these nests under a small 
wooden bridge in Caermarthenshire : the nest was buih 
with hay, fibres and moss, and lined with dry oak leaves. 
The nest was captured, but within a fortnight another 
was constructed in the same place: this was also taken; 
a third was constructed, and we regret to add that tlie 
persevering little architects were a third time plundered. 
The same naturalist gives another example of a nest which 
he found in a steep mossy bank projecting over a rivulet; 
and from the facility with which moss could be procured, 
the nest so closely resembled a portion of the bank, that 
it could not have been discovered but for the parent 
birds being observed carrying in fish to their young. 

The water ouzel sings only during the early part 
of the year : its summer note is but a mere chirp. 




The cheerAil bird that loves the i 
And the stream's voicf', and answen, in like itnunst 
Murmuriug doliciousljr. 
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THE ARCHIPELAGO, AND ITS MARINERS. 

At tbe eastern extremity of the Mediterranean a very 
remarkable arm of the sea bends towards the north ; re- 
markable as forming the maritime separation between 
Europe and Asia; as being the channel by which Con- 
stantinople and the Black Sea are reached; as being 
studded with a vast number of islands; and as having 
been in Europe, almost the birthplace of civilization. 
This is the JEgeui Sea; and the islands which stud it 
form collectively the Grecian Archipelago. 

If we examine a map of this region, we see that the 
whole western shore of Asia Minor bounds it on the 
east ; that some of theTurkish provinces bound it on the 
north; and that Greece— anciently independent, then 
under the yoke of the Turks, and now independent again, 
— ^forms its western boundary. This portion of sea is 
about four hundred miles from north to south, and two 
hundred from east to west. The islands, which are so 
numerous that they have never been accurately counted, 
lie scattered over nearly the whole of this sea; some are 
beautifully fertile and picturesque, producing wine, oil, 
gums, raisins, figs, silk, honey, wax, oranges, lemons, 
cotton, &c.; while others are mere barren masses of rock. 
Of these islands, those whose names are best known to 
general readers are Samos, Scio, Lemnos, Mitylene, Pat- 
mos, Cos, Naxos, F^trosi Antiparofi MjlOf and Argentienu 

Vol. XIX. 



The inhabitants of these islands are a fine, hardy, 
athletic race, generally good sailors. Their dress con- 
sists of a short jacket and waistcoat, without a collar, 
very full breeches, with a red sash round the waist, a 
small red cap fitting close to the crown of the head, and 
shoes resembling our slippers. The legs and throats are 
generally bare ; thev wear moustaches, but never beards; 
and the hair is make to hang back over the neck to a 
great length. The women are generally beautiful, and 
their dress simple; when not employed in their house- 
hold occupations, their time is chiefly taken up with 
spinning, knitting, and weaving. 

It is, however, in a maritime point of view that we 
are about to consider this singular region. The islands 
being very small, the inhabitants on each are few in 
number; and as they are obliged to depend a good deal 
on each other, it results that much intercourse is main- 
tained from island to island. The Greeks of the Levant 
have thus become good sailors; and form the principal 
part of the crews in the Turkish as well as the Greek 
vessels. Among the vessels here employed, one which 
is found in that comer of the Archipelago leading to the 
Black Sea, is the caiquet a small kind of sloop, with 
sails, and a few rowers. These caiques are long, narrow, 
boats, extremely light, and provided with one, two, or 
three small sa^, which are set only in fair weather, or 
when the wind is not too strong. Thev are not provided 
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with ballast, and are so buoyant that a somewhat stiff 
breeze. woul4 overset then)» il the boa^an did not take 
care to ]et go the sail on the smallest danger and to turn 
the' boat Qy shifting the helm. The caiques belonging 
to the Sultan are remarkable for their size, their elegance, 
and the number and dexterity of the rowers; these latter 
are twenty-eight in number, and are dressed in white. 

The vessels that go greater distances are, of course, of 
larger siae, and are better provided with sails. We 
cannot perhaps better illustrate the nature of such a 
vessel and of its crew than by following the narrative of 
a traveller in these seas. Some years ago, Mr. Turner, 
an Englishman, left Constantinople to go to Syria in a 
small Turkish vessel, passing through the Archipelago 
in his way. The vessel was about a hundred tons 
burden, and was loaded with a cargo of olives and nuts 
belonging to a merchant of Candia named Tussein Ago. 
The captain of the vessel was what Mr. Turner calls a 
tans 8Qut% with a most extraordinary face, having one eye, 
one nostril, and one moustachio at least half an inch 
higher than the other; t^e was called captain, simply 
from the boat being his ; he had l\o command over his 
men, for he had not the plightest idea of mancBUvring a 
ship. The crew were t^^elve in number, of whom four, 
who were Turks, were very iqeiScient seaipen ; and the 
other eight were intelligent and active Greeks. The 
passengers consisted of about thirty persons, coTpprising 
two or three English gentlemen, two Frenchmen, the 
Candiote merchant and nis brother, and several Turks 
and Greeks. Among them was a very devqut Turki who 
regularly performed his ablutions anq prayers five times 
a day, (^nd every evening, taking an hour-^laas \t\ his hand, 
sang a prayer for favourable weather, in the chorus of 
which he was joined by all the ot'uer Mohammedans. 
The Turkish passengers paid from forty to fifty piastres 
each, for their passage from Constantinople to Cyprus ; 
the Englishmen paid much higher, under an agreement 
to be provided wub board, which proved to be of the 
sorriest kind. Ox^ the day after they started, Mr. 
Turner was astonished to see all the sails still up, not- 
withstanding a gale was blowing, which to most seamen 
would have been a hint to " furl." He represented the 
danger, but all in vain ; for they were excessively angry 
at his remonatri^nces, which they said would bring mis- 
fortunes upon them, for, '* if they were destined to perish, 
all precautions would be in vain :*' — this is an example of 
the power of the notion of fatalism on the Turkish cha- 
racter. On the same evening a dispute arose among the 
Turkish passengers :-i-the merchant Tussein, on account 
of the cold, wanted to perform his ablutions in wann 
water; but this the Turkish devotee would not allow to 
be lawful, insisting that there was no instance on record 
of Mohammed having so acted. Tussein retorted on 
the devotee, that he had been praying sitting, which he 
asserted was not consistent witn their religion ; but the 
devotee replied, that he had only done so that evening 
during the gale, when the ship rolled so that he could 
not stand on the deck, and that in this case there was a 
special permission granted to Mohammedans at sea to 
pray sitting: — thus the dispute ended. 

The party landed occasionally at the islands which 
they passed, visiting the objects most worthy of notice, 
and then embarking again to proceed on their voyage. 
The instances of superstition and ignorance which they 
met with in the crew and passengers were many, and 
some of them ludicrous ; but we will only allude to one 
or two which relate to navigation, and which obtain 
great credit among the Turkish seamen. The English 
travellers having one evening sought to relieve the 
tedium of the voyage by a game at cards, Tussein came 
into the cabin and begged them to desist, urging that 
some misfortune would else surely happen to the ship ; 
and to induce them to believe him, he related a story of 
what had once happened to himself: — He was once de- 
tained at Rhodes twenty-eight days by contrary winds, j 



during which he amused himself by playing cards m^/. 
the crews of 9«me other fhipa. The captain* xnut 
vexed at the delay, at length said he waa aure there tou^ 
be some cause for the contrary winds; and gt>ing^ do% 
to search the cabin, he ftmnd the cards, which \i^ &uc^ 
overboard in a great rage. Immediately the w^ind l^ 
came fair, and they had a very prosperous voyage t 
Alexandria; but the other ships, three in number, who>r 
crews had not thrown away their cards, were all takf:: 
by an enemy's squadron ; — that the cards were the c^lv-^-: 
of the contrariety of the wind, Tussein stoutly mai::- 
tained. A day or two afterwards, while sailing^ rouc<I i 
cape, a sudden gust of wind disturbed the equilibnun 
of the vessel, and also of an old Turkish passenger, wb- 
immediately railed against the Englishmen, and said thv 
it was occasioned by their drinking rum, and not perfom- 
ing ablutions after meals. 

Mr. Turner states that in the Greek boats tradinr 
about the Archipelago, the sailors receive no fixed p-x 
from the captain, who is always the owner of the boat ; xht 
captain takes half the profit or freight, on account d 
the boat being his, and of his being obliged to keep ir 
in repair at his own expense; he then divides the other 
half with his comrades, taking two shares for hims^^l:'. 
For instance, a boat manned by four men, including tiie 
captain, has gained one hundred piastres clear, af^er 
deducting the expense pf provisioning; the captain fir^r 
takes fifty, which he lays aside to pay for the repair^ rf 
the host when necessary; he then out of the remainm? 
fifty takes twenty, and gives ten a-piecc to his throe rof n. I 
\xk the Idriote vessels, the captain J[when owner^, af\f r I 
supplying provisions, and paying all expenses, taiT> 
half the profit for the ship, and then divides the remain- 
der among himself and the creW) taking two ^shares for 
himself, giving two to the boatswain, two to the scriranot 
or supercargo, on9 and a half to the CQok> and one to 
each man* 

We will now accompany another traveller, Mr. Emer- 
son, in a voyage among the islands of the Archipelago. 
This gentleman, in his Letters Jrom (he JEgean^ says:-- 
There is more intense excitement in sailing by niffht in 
the Levant than in any other sea I have ever passed or<^r. 
There are a thousand possible dangers from sudden squalls, 
and pirates, and sunken rocks, that keep the imagination on 
a continued stretch : then the softened azure of the midni/^ht 
sky is so pure and placid, and its little twinkling stars ars 
so sparklingly reflected in the deep dark sea beneath them ; 
and if, as is seldom the case, it be anight of clouds and dark- 
ness, there will follow in the wake or the vessel a long line 
of phosphorescent light, which heaves and glitters like s 
stream of lava, till it again subsides into dimness and repose. 
Mr, Emerson, after visiting Smyrna, engaged a pas- 
sage from thence on board a brig, commanded by a 
Greek, named Panagies Androcopoulo. The vessel pro- 
ceeded slowly on its voyage, now stopping to let the 
passengers enjoy the beautiful scenery on shore, now 
stopping for want of wind to move onwards: sometimes 
she narrowly escaped being captured by the Greek 
pirates which infest these seas, and ^t other times met 
with small vessels from which spon^^e-divers wtire car- 
rying <Hi their hazardous occupation. The captain bore 
down upon almost every island they came to, m accord- 
ance with the arrangement entered into with his pas- 
sengers; but even without such arrangements, the cap- 
tains of these small passage-vessels are accustomed 
to do so, seldom remaining more than eight and forty 
houra at a time at sea. Ip this part of the Medi- 
terranean islands are so frequent, that the navigation 
seems rather inland than at sea* One cluster of islands 
is never lost sight of till another appears; and as tbe 
seamen who traffic from port to port form numerous 
acquaintances at each, a trip through the Archipelago i^, 
to a Greek, merely a succession of visits to old friends, 
since he only parts with one in the morning to sup wiih 
another at nignt. This circumstance has a amgular eifect 
on the iiav4(^tion q{ these parts^ for the reis» or captaini 
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does not trouble himself much about charts or log-books, 
observations or bearings: his vessel is to him as much a 
yacht as a merchant-vessel, and his voyage as much one 
of pleasure a^ one of business. This tendency in the 
GreeJc sdilors to land, for enjoyment's sake, whenever 
an opportunity olfer^, has been hiimorously alluded to by 
a xnoderrt writer : — 

A inercfiani, who, sailing from Greece to Trieste^ 
Grew vexed with the creW, and av6WedIy test^, 
Becatiso, as he Said, being lazy and Gneeks; 
They were always fbr potting ih harboars and ereeks^ 
And instead of eonveying hiiti quick with his Lidhig, 
(As any men woald who had due sense of tmding,) 
Cktuld never Come near a green lale with a s|>ringj 
But smack they went to it like birds on the wing. 

After goitiff to Rhodes and some other islands, Mr. 
£mer8on made a fhriher passage, in a small briv-of-war, 
of eighteen gunst which had formerly been employed by 
tho Greek merchanu to earry wheat to Spain and France, 
but had afterwards exchanged her grain for guns. Her 
4»abin was high and roomy^ built of unpainted fir^ hung 
with arms and amber pipes, and surrounded by a divan, 
Dti which the captain And his second officer were wont to 
take their coffee and smoke their chibouques* The ship's 
.company were a set of good-humoured but idle fellows; 
^hose time was chieHy spent in sleeping, singing, or 
^playing cards; and they would lie for hourS together 
tinder the shadow of a sail, laughing and shouting over 
i;heir favourite game of oasiuo. Navigation appeared 
t') be very little understood by the Captain or his officer) 
for the cruises Of the vessel were such as seldom kept 
it far distant from land. 

By contlning our atteiltion, however, exclusively to 
the smaller maritime enterprises of the inhabitants of 
these islands, we scarcely do Justice to the Gr^k seamen^ 
Their general merits as mariners Will be better nnder^^ 
stood from the following ettratt flTom a writer on tMi 
subject ;— 

The Gi-eeks are Universally addicted to commerce, and 
their marine is in many respects highly important. The 
islanders form the most enterprising portion of the nation, 
and carry on a petty tri|de iti numberless half-deoked boat% 
with high stems and sterns, and one thick short mast^. with 
a long yard. They perform these voyages even as far aa 
Constantinople and Smvma, without chart or compass and 
merely, as of old^ by the observation of coasts and head- 
lands. But they are acquainted with the management of 
the largest vessels of European construction, and besides 
navigating the Ottbmari navy a^ seamen, they have large 
merchant-ships of their own, which trade as fkr as America 
and the West Indies^ and make an occasional voyage to 
England. The natives of Hydra partioularly^ the most vif 
pert of the Greek inarinel^ have accumulated great wealth 
Dv their commerce^ and have jjurchased from the Tm-ks 
the Independent election of their own magistrates* The 
number of Greek mariners actually eniployed at sea, is 
supposed to be not less than fifty thousand, and they are 
considered as capable of being trained to any kind of naval 
service. 

With certain modifications resulting from tne change 
in the relations between the Greeks and the Turks, the 
above account would be applicable in our own day. 



Ir the stroke of War 
Fell certain oh the gnilty head, none else — 
If they that Make the cause might taste the effect^ 
Aud drink themselves the bitter cnp they mix; 
Then might the Bard, the Child of Peace, delight 
To twine fresh wreaths around the Ck)nqueror's brow; 
Or haply strike his hiffh-toned harp, to swell 
Tlie trumpet's martial soand, and bid them on 
When Justice arms for vengeance ; but, alas ! 
Tiiat undistinguishing and deathful storm 
Beats heaviest On the exposed and innocent j 
And they that stir its fury^ while it ravesi 
Safe and at distance, send their mandates fortfi 
Unto the mortal mixdsteis that wait 
To do their bidding! t^aowE. 



OLD ENGLISH NAVIGATORS. 

WiLLOUGHBY, ChANCELOR> AND BuRROUOHS* 

IL 

Whe!7 Richard Chancelor parted from his commander 
he seems to have gone on considerably to the. north, 
for he speaks of having arrived at a place, where was 
perpetual daylight, — " a continual- tight and brightness 
of the sun, shining clearly upon the great and mighty 
sea/* He must, however, have taken an easterly, and 
then a southern direction, before many days; for he suc- 
ceeded without difficulty in reaching Wardhuys, where 
he waited for a considerable time for his companions; 
after which, disregarding the alarming reports of perils 
that would beset his farther progress, he pushed on 
gallantly towards his mysterious destination. The 
adventurers were guided to the entrance of an immense 
bay, whlbh was no other than the White Sea, as yet 
unknown to Western Europe. They espied a little fish- 
ing- boat, the crew of Which, having never seen a vessel 
of such a comparatively vast size as the Edward Bon- 
adventure, took'the alarm and fied at fult speed. Chan- 
celor, with his party, pursued dnd overtook them; where- 
upon they ftll flat on the ground, half dead, crying 
for mercy. He kindly raised them; and by looks, 
gestures, and gifts, expressed the niost kind intentions 
Being then allowed t6 depart, they reported everywhere 
" the singular gentlenesse ana courtisie of the strangers;** 
so that the natives came In crowds, and the sailors were 
Well supplied ^ith prbvisions and everything they 
wail ted. 

After inquiring oh what part of the world they had 
been thrown, our navigators found that they were at the 
extremity of a vast country, but Imperfectly known in 
Europe by the name of Russia or Muscovy, and then 
under the absolute rule of a sovereign named Ivan Vasi- 
lovitch, who held his coiirt at Moboo^\ which was 1500 
miles distant, and could only be reached by sledges over 
the snow. Chancelor sought, and obtained, permission 
to visit the capital. He was favourably received by the 
czar, and his able agency laid the foundation of that 
commercial intercourse, wliich has since subsisted with 
little interruption between England and Russia. 

We are told that the English navigators were aston- 
ished at the pomp and magnificence of the Russian 
court. The czar behaved at first in a reserved and 
stately manner towards the strangers; but at ancther 
interview conversed more familiarly with them, ** Tne 
nrince called them to his table, to receive each a c.ip 
from his hand to drinke, and tqbk into his hand Master 
George Killingworthts beaird, which reached over the. 
table, and pleasantly delivered it to the metropolitan, 
who) seeining to bless it, said in Russ, ' This is God's 
ttih; as indeed at that^ time it was not only thick, broad, 
and yellow coulered, but in length 6.ye foot and two 
inches of assize." 

In the following spring, Chancelor sailed from Arch- 
angel, and arrived safely in England, bringing with him 
a letter from the csar to Edward VI. This letter 
expressed a cordial de.sire to open an intercourse with 
tngland, and to grant to the Company of Merchants- 
Adventurers every privilege necessary to enable them 
to carry on traffic in his kingdom. 

Thus the expedition had failed in its immediate object, 
besides the disastrous loss of Willoughby and his 
associates; but the prospect of establishing a ti-ade with 
an extensive empire served as some compensation. A 
new charter was granted to the Society of Merchants- 
Adventurers, who assumed the title of ** The Muscovy 
Company." Chancelor was sent out again, with cre- 
dentials from Philip and Mary, and commissioned to' 
treat with the czar of Muscovy, respecting the commer- 
cial privileges and immunities which his majesty might 
be pleased to grant to the newly-chartered company^ 
The original object, however, of a passage to India bf 
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Vie pole, eastward, was still kept m view. The adven- 
turers were instructed not merely to seek for commer- 
cial gain, but also to increase their geographical know- 
ledge, and '* to use all wayes and meanes possible to 
leame howe men maye pass from Russia, either by 
land or by sea, to Cathaia*." 

But, before this expedition could produce its effects, 
another vessel was fitted up in 1556, the Searchthrifl, 
and placed under the command of Stephen Burroughs, 
who, on the first voyage, had acted as master of Chan- 
celor's vessel. The sole and express destination of thb 
vessel was, the eastern passage by the pole to India. 
There was as much enthusiasm and hope upon this as 
upon the first occasion. Cabot came down to Gravesend 
with a large party of ladies and gentlemen ; and having 
first gone on board, and partaken of such cheer as the 
vessel afforded, invited Burroughs and his company to a 
splendid banquet at the sign of the Christopher. After 
dinner, a dance beinff proposed, the venerable pilot, as 
Burroughs tells us in his journal, " for very joy that he 
had to see the towardness of our intended discovery, 
entered into the dance himselfe, amongst the rest of the 
joung aiid lusty company.** 

Burroughs set sail from Gravesend on the 29th of 
April: but did not arrive at the islands and straits of 
Waygatx, between Nova Zembla and the continent, 
before the middle of July. .The crew were very much 
alarmed by the monstrous pieces of ice, which they saw 
floating about, and often beicame so entangled with them, 
that dey could with difilculty avoid one mass without 
striking upon another. At one time a huge whale came 
so close to the ship, that they might have thrust a sword 
into him ; but the commander, fearing lest the monster 
should overset the vessel, caused the men to shout with 
all their might, as Nearchus had done many ages before 
in the Arabian sea. The like effect was produced in 
both cases: this mighty animal, which is neither fero- 
cious nor very courageous, plunged into the depths with 
an astounding noise. 

Our navigators here fell in with a Russiaii sail. From 
their commander, Loshak, they learnt that the country 
about there belonged to the wild Samoiedes, who were 
described as cannibdis, and worshippers of idols. Bur* 
roughs saw in one place more than three hundred of 
their idols, of the rudest workmanship ever beheld. 
They consisted of figures of men, women, and children, 
badly carved, with ttie eyes, mouths, and other parts 
atainied with blood* These barbarians had no houses; 
but fived in tents made of deer-skins. Our navigators 
in an probability found the inhabitants of the polar 
islands and of tne north of Asia, very similar to the 
occupants of these regions at the present day. 

We have a curious story handed down to us of a scene 
witnessed by Johnson, one of the companions of Bur- 
roughs, among the Samoiedes at the mouth of the 
Pechdra, a river at the,|ionh-east of European Russia. 
It is represented as a scene of magic in^ntadon, per- 
formed by one of the {preat northern wizards, who live by 
deluding the borderers of the Arctic circle. 

The magician first took a fretX sieve, something like a 
drum; then he began to sing, as people in England 
halloo, whoop, and snout after the hounos; to which the 
people present responded vnth^^** Igfuh ighay ighaV 
The conjuror at length fell into eonvulsionSf and dropped 
down as if deid, though his breathing could still be. 
heard. When Johnson asked the meaning of all this, he 
was told, — *' Now doth our god tell hhn what we shall 
do I'* * After he had ret&ained thus for a short time, the 
people began to cry **Aghao9 aghaof* — ^upon which he 
arose, and again began to sing. Then he took a sword, 
and thrust it through his body, so that it entered at ike 
breast, and came out at the back. We are told that 
•Johnson saw it go into the shirt before, and issue out at 

. * CathaU, or CaOiay. U the iMoi* fonnarly given Ut Cbina, and fhe 



the shirt behind; but it does not appear that its actao. 
passage was very narrowly scrutinised, which is qiih^ 
sufficient to shew that the spectators were imposed upor 
The magician then sat down with a vessel of hot wx%>r 
before him, and a line or rope of deer-skin wonnd roozj, 
his body; over all of which, as well as himself, i 
large cloth mantle was spread. The ends of the, E> | 
being left outside of the mantle, were drawn tight hrt^z < 
men in opposite directions, till something was bean, i 
falling into the vessel. Johnson was horrmed at hs^s ] 
informed that this was the magician's head* ahonkkr. 
and left arm, severed from the body by the viols: 
pulling of the rope. When Johnson asked leave to hft 
the cloak, and view this sad spectacle, he was inform^ 
that no one could do so and live. After the multitudf 
had sung and hallooed for some time, the mantle vas 
lifted up, and the conjuror came forth perfectly entbe; 
all the parts cut asunder being understood to have bees 
miraculously replaced. How far soever this gross au 
obvious imposture succeeded in deluding Jc^son, h 
seems to have had an unlimited effect with the crednka 
and ignorant natives. 

Our sailors had passed fifteen leagues bejond the 
mouth of the Pechora, and were nearing Nora ZemUa, 
when the advanced season of the year prevented thes! 
from penetrating any further. Among other causes are 
mentioned the hinorance from the north and north* 
easterly winds, which seemed to the commander moR 
powernil than in any other place; the immense qnaa* 
tity of ice, which seemed likely to be still further acea« 
mulated; the nights waxing dan, and winter with all its 
storms beginning to draw on. On these grounds it was 
decided to return, and winter at (Dohnogro; in order 
to resume their eastward navigation with the ensainf 
spring: but, in oonseouence of other employment, tkii 
design was not carried mto effisct, and the vessel retomed 
to England in the succeeding year. 

In the mean while Chancelor had proceeded on kis 
mission to Archangel and to Moscow, where affiurs ha4 
been well and prosperously carried on« The czar, Iran 
Vasilovitch, sent back with Chancelor, Osep Nepei 
Gregorowitch, the regal ambassador and orator, as he 
was termed, with four ships heavily laden with furs, wax, 
train-oil» and ot|yr Russian commodities, to the value d 

rirds of 2Oy(3O0Lf which beknged partly to the mer- 
ts, and partly to the orator. But the homeward 
voyage was most calamitous: two of the vessels were 
wrecked on the coast of Norway; a third reached the 
Thames; but the Edward Bonadventure, in which were 
the principal persons of the expeditiout was . driven bj 
the stem into the bay of Pitsligo, oa the north-east 
of SootLttd, where it went entirely to pieces. Chanodor 
endeavoured, in a very dark iuglit» to cemy himself and 
the ambassador ashore in a boat. This boat was ovsr^ 
whelmed b^ the tempest, and Chancelor was drowned, 
together with most it his crew: the ambassador, how- 
ever, by great good fortune succeeded in reaching the 
land. He was conducted to London with great ponpf^ 
where he.was honouvaUy treated hj the Eamsh govern- 
meat; sad the commercial rekttons of Engiaod ud 
Russia were eatablished on a closer and more solid 
bads. 

These polar voyages were now sasneaded for a while, 
in consequence of the attentton of me Mtmtorj Com- 
pany being directed to the establishment of a new mer- 
cantile oosnmanication with die uterkir of Asia. 



G^UBOtruTT has been defined to be«^Bdief without roason. 
Scepticiam is its opposite— Beason without belief. 



Hx who is governed by preconceived opinions^ may be com- 
pared to a spectator who views the surrounding objects 
through coloured glassiw, each assnmiqg a tmge similar to 
that of the glass employedtr— Da. Pabis. 
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ON THE MEANS OF DIMINISHING 
FRICTION. 

A LARGE portion of the force necessary to every kind 
of motion is consumed by various obstructions which the 
moving body has to encounter. ^ The resistance of the 
air is one of the causes of retardation ; a degree of cohesive 
attraction between the touching substances is another ; 
but the chief impediment arises from the rubbing of the 
surfaces which come incessantly into contact. This 
obstructing power inherent to all bodies constitutes 
friction, which produces so many diversfied effects and 
exerts so extensive an influence in diminishing the per- 
formance of all machinerv. If we could procure a hori- 
zontal plane surface, perfectly free from the smallest in- 
equalities, and then place upon it a flat surface also per- 
fectly smooth, any amount of force applied to such 
body would set it in motion, and the motion would con- 
tinue undiminished, except by atmospheric resistance. 
But when we find that a perfectly smooth surface does 
not exist in nature, and cannot be formed by art : that 
every surface, however smooth it may appear to the eye, 
is full of furrows, prominences, and roughnesses, we need 
not be surprised at the large amount of force necessary 
to be maintained for the production of motion of the 
simplest kind. 

In the construction of machines, many ingenious and 
often complicated methods are devised for diminishing 
friction. When we find a principle everywhere and at 
every instant at work, tending to destroy the forces we 
are producing in the arts and ordinary concerns of life, 
we constantly complain of it as an evil, and do all we can 
to remove it; we would even destroy it if we could, and 
think that machine the most perfect which exhibits the 
least amount of friction. Yet, were it not for friction, 
the world would scarcely be habitable. Were there no 
friction- 
It would be impossible '£ar a man to move from any 
position in which ne might be plac»d^ without the aid of 
some fixed obstacle by means of which he might pull or 
push himself forward. And were there no horizontal 
power of resistance in the ground on which he treads, to 
destroy the fi>rward motion which he gives himself at everv 
step, ne would retain that motion until some obstacle 
interposed to destroy it; so that the principal part of his 
time would be spent in oadUating abont between the ob- 
stacles^ oataralor i^tificial, which the earth's surface pre- 
sented to his motion ', an oscillation which would be common 
to dl the objecia, animate or inanimate, about him. The 
slightest wind would sweep him before it ; the slightest incli- 
nation of his body would oring him to tiie ground; every- 
tbing he put out of his hand would start- away from him, 
-with the lateral torce which he oould not fidl to communicate 
to it, in releasing his hol^ If he attempted to sit down, 
his chair would slip fron^ mider him; and when he sonant 
to lie down, his couch would glide a^vay from him. He 
would in all probability be driven to forsake the l^d, mi 
dwell upon the waters as the more stable element*.^ 

There are two general methods of investigating the 
natore and operation of friction. The first method is, to 
ascertain the weight required to draw abodv under the 
pressure of a given load along the horizontal surface of 
another. The second is still simpler, and consists merely 
in raising the end of the upper plane, till it acquires th!e 
declination at wUch the lota begins to slide. The ex- 
treme declination of the plane is hence caUed the angle 
of repose. 

The angle of repose often determines the outlme of 
natural objects. Thus, fine sand slides more easily than 
mould, and hence sand-hills have generally a softer 
ascent than the grassy flanks of mountains. The latter, 
without being broken into precipices, may rise at an 
angle of forty degrees; but the former will seldom sup- 
port an acclivity above twenty-five degrees. The angle 
of repose of iron pressing upon iron being sixteen 
if the threads or spirals of a vice wind closer 

* MosBLn't Mcchanie$ applied ^ the 4rtif 9nd EOiiioii. 



than this inclination, the screw must hold at any place to 
which it is carried. 

The means employed to diminish friction are of two 
kinds; viz., either by the interposition of unctuous or 
oily substances between the moving surfaces, or by 
certain mechanical arrangements. In delicate work, such 
as clocks and watches, where metal works against metal, 
the best substance perhaps is olive oil. But in some 
machines where the strain is very great, solid unguents 
appear to be preferable to oil, and in such case tallow or 
hog's lard is usually employed. The ** Anti- Attrition 
Composition," which has been so much advertised for 
sale, is simply a mixture of four parts of hog's lard and 
one part of plumbago. In launching a ship the ^ ways" or 
sliders are smeared with soft soap. The slope of these 
sliders u in general not more than from 4 to 5^ degrees. 
The lowest friction is here exerted, all previous adhesion 
being destroyed by blows of the mallet, and shocks given 
in the act .of withdrawing the wedges. The momentary 
friction being 4, leaves an accelerating force of 3, whicn 
hurries the vessel forwards, notwithstanding its immense 
pressure of perhaps 35 tons on every square foot of the 
slide. If any impediment in the track should stop 
the progress of the ship, it soon regidns such adhesive 
power as to render its removal very difficult. A tremu- 
lous agitation is the only expedient to urge the ponderous 
mass forward*. 




When oil is applied to lubricate large works, it is apt 
to drain off, unless means are taken to confine it. The 
best contrivance for preventing the w^te of oil and for 
keeping gudgeons and axes properly supplied with it, is 
Barton^s Patent Lubricator, the ingenious construction 
of which will be understood from the accompanying 
section and description, a is a section of a metallic 
vessel filled with oil and closed by a cover fitting tightly to 
keep out dust; 5 is a small tube rising nearly to the top 
of the vessel, with the lower part extending an inch or 
two below it, and inserted into an aperture made through 
the block directly over the shaft c: through this tube a 
few threads of woollen yam are drawn, which reach to 
the bottom of the vessel, and conduct the oil by capil- 
lary attraction, as a syphon, in minute but regular 
quantities to the shaft or gudgeon c: the whole of the 
oil in the vessel is thus carried spver, entirely free from • 
dust or other impurities, and in the precise quantity 
required, which is easily regulated by the number of 
threads. The economy of this contnvance is equal to 
its ingenuity: the machinery to which it is applied will 

• Henoe the tcmod of Uie sodden telling down of weak or decajed 
•tructnzes. They are upheld long beyond the tenn of equilibrium, bj the 
Tooted adheikm of their parts; bot any accidental shock dissolres ibi« 
unioo, and Ibo whde nUe u predpitatod to the groond^^LBSLXs. 
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*ruii \Hth less friction, lut IdUf ef, tnd require Ie«s poster. 
The Patent Lubricator has been applied to the wheels 
of gentlemen's carriages with considerable success: a 
half a pint of oil will keep the axle well lubricated for a 
considerable time, and the wheels never require to be 
taken off for the purpose of greasing. 

The mechanical contriTanoes for the diminution of fHc* 
tion consist either in avoiding the contact of such bodies 
as produce much friction, or by substituting as much as 
possible the motion of rolling for that of sliding. Thus, 
if a heavy load be drawn upon a sledge, the motion h 
that of sliding whifch is accompanied by the greatest 
amount of friction; but if the load be placed upon 
rollers, the nature of the motion is changed and becomes 
that in which there is the least amount of friction. 
Large masses of storie or timber would require an enor- 
mous force to move them on a level road, but the tnotioh 
is easily effected when rollers are put under them. 

The wheels of carriages may be regarded as rollers 
which are being Continually carried forward with the 
load. In addition to the friction on the road, wheels 
have the fViction of the axle in the nave; but they do 
not have to encounter the friction of rollers with the 
under surface of the load, nor that of the carriage wbich 
bears the load. The advantages of wheel carriages in 
AiininishiDg friction do not arise, as is sometimes sup- 
posed, from the slowness with which the axle moves 
within the box compared with the rate at which the 
wheel moves over the road: the amount of friction does 
not in any case vary considerably with the velocity of 
the motion. In wheel carriages the roughness of the 
road is more easily overcome by large wheels than by 
small ones. The former are not so liable to sink into 
holes as the latter, and in surmounting an obstacle, the 
load has to be elevated less abruptly. The smaller the 
rubbing axis of a wheel, the less the friction. Castors 
on household furniture act as wheels. 

Friction is also diminished when the rubbing surfaces 
are made of different materials. Axles made of ateel 
may with advantage be made to bear on brass; in small 
machines, such as time-keepers, the steel axle sometimes 
plays in agate or diamond cups. 

Friction wheels or rollers are sometimes employed to 
remove the effects of friction. The axle of a wheel, 
instead of revolving within a hollow cylinder which is 
fixed, rests upon the edges of wheels which revolve with 
it. This is a species of motion in which the friction is 
of least amount. In Atwood's machine described in 
Vol. XIIL, p. 181, of this work, friction wheels are ad- 
mirably employed. 
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PALIMPSESTS. 



Sweet is the voice of well-earned praise 

To every virtnotiS ear; 
The inspiring meed of yonlhfal (Ays, 

And e'en to manhood deari 
As opening flowers to sunny skieS 

Their blooming ffagranoe bring ; 
Warm'd by the approval of the wise, 

Th' unfolding virtues spring. 
Yet oft, with undisceming mind, 

The applause of man is given t 
But, O my soul I what joy to find 

Tby deeds approved in Heaven. 

The thief who picks our pocket does not so much harm in 
society, nor occasion so much pain, as they may be charged 
with, who shock the ear of piety with profaneness, or tear 
open the wounds of the oleeding heart by forcing upon it 
some painful recollection. — BeatIie. 



No species of reputation is so cheaply acquired as that 
derived from death-bed fortitude. Wnen it is fruitless to 
contend and impossible to fiy^ little applause is due to that 
resignation which patiently awoiie its doom.— Rosoob's 
Lorenzo de Medici, 



Tkk term ** PaUmf^iest'* has been applied to manii« 
scripts, from which th;, original writing has been erased, 
or washed out, and whicn have been then written on agaiui 
The word is aptly chosen, as it implies, according to its 
dcritatiQn from the Greek, the fket of the material for 
writing on having been cleansed again* 

The material which, from its tenacity and consistency^ 
was best capable of being submitted to this process, was 
parchment: the reader will find a very interesting' 
article, descriptive oi the preparation of this substance, at 
Vol. XIIL, p. 188, of this work. 

It seems that the practice of re-cleansing parchment, 
or removing the first writing, was not confined to the 
middle or dark ages,— to the inhabitants of the cloisters, 
bat was in vogue even before the Christian era: h was 
probably resorted to frbni the time of the first produc- 
tion of parchment itself; for we are told that this mate- 
rial Wis always a scarce comthodity until rather recent 
times. A prepamtibn for effacing the original writiu? 
bn parchment was known in the time of Augustus 
Gwsarj and Cicero, when writing to one of his friends, 
ootnmends him for having been so economical as to write 
on a palimpsest, but says that he should like to know 
what those writings tould possibly hav^ been which were 
considered ef less Importance than a letter. 

The ancients were in the hilblt of using likewise leaves 
or strips of the pupyrus ()lant for the purposes of writing. 
This plant is entomon in Abydsiniii, Egypt, and Syria, and 
is also met with in Cilabria and Sicily- It inhabits both 
stagnant waters arid running streams. The Eufflish 
word •* paper," Is derived from the name of this plant. 
The ftnctents had l^lsb a tnethbd of cleansing the papyrus- 
leaves of the original writing, though this substance was 
naturally very delicate and friable. 

That i^archment was a very costly material in the 
middle ages may be known from the fact thdt when Gay 
count of Nevfers, sent a Valuable present of plate to 
the Chartreux of Paris, the unostentatious monks re- 
turned it with a request that he would send them parch- 
ment instead. 

The scarcity and expense of parchment, therefore^ and 
the demand for the writings of the Fathers and books of 
devotion in those times, frequently iiidufced the monks 
to erase or wash out the writings of tbe classical authors 
to make room for those of the Fathers. The original 
writing upon the pai-chment could be scratched out, and 
a peculiar kind of knife belonged to the apparatus of a 
tiranscyibers the parchment scratched in this mahner was 
rubbed over with pumice^stohe, to render it more fit for 
writing. The practice of thiis removing bid writings for 
the sake of the parchment was 86 cominon in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, that when the emperor of 
Germany empowered the creation of an imperial notary, 
one of the chief articles of the diploma of this ofiicer 
was, that he should not use scraped vellum in drawing 
deeds. The manufacture of parchment has certainly 
been carried on in all ages ; but that of the ancients was 
distinguished for its beauty, strength, and whiteness; for 
which reason, in Ifeter ages, a palimpsest of the ancient 
parchment was preferred to all the preparations of the 
new. 

But, in many cases, the monks were not able to obli- 
terate entirely the ancient writings; and a feareful cxami- 
mination of Ihesfe palimpsest manuscripts has led to the 
discovery of some valuable works and fragments of the 
classical authors. Among the most important is the 
treatise of Cicero « on the Republic," which was found in 
the Vatican Library at Home by Angelo Mai, in a manu- 
script which had been re-written with the Commentary 
cff St. Augustin on the Psalms. The InstUutions of 
aaius, which contained the Roman code of laws at the 
commencement of the Christian era, were also recovered 
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in a similar manner \n the library pf th^ chapter of 
Verona. 

Ttiis latter manuscript consists of 127 sheets of parch- 
ment, the original writing on which was the four Vook? 
of the Institutions, by Gains, a Roman, who lived about 
the year a.d. 150. This original writing had, on some 
pages, been washed out, 90 far as was practicable, and on 
others scratched out; and the whole, with the exception 
of two sheets, had been re-written with the Epistles of 
St, Jerome. The lines of the original wd of the sub- 
stituted writing run ip the same direction, and often 
cover one another; — a circumstance which consioerably 
increased the difficulty of deciphering the text of Gains. 
In addition to this, sixty-three pages had been written 
on three times : the first writing was the text of Gaius» 
which had been erased; and the second, which was a 
theological work, had shared the same fate, to make 
room for the Epistles of St Jerome. This work of Gains 
was found and restored in the year 1816. 

The re-production of the traces of the original writing 
on the parchmenta ha9 not, howeveri always been 
found so difficult a matter as in the case of the JnsiitU' 
iions of Gains. As the transcribers in the middle ages, 
when the want of writing-materialg wa9 feU> i« conse- 
quence of the great demand for missals, &c., often 
divided the large sheets of written parchment) the 
second set of lines is sometimes found diagonal to the 
first; so that the old and new oross each other, or the 
old lines have remained above the others. 

We thus sea that some valuable writings of the 
ancients have already been recovered from beneath 
monkish effusions or superstitious legends, by carefully 
following the traces of the pen or style, which had im- 
pressed the former perfonmance upon the membrane; 
and which traces still contiuued to exist in spite of th^ 
impressions made by the second scribe. The original 
characters thus often remain legible, so as to be visible 
to the naked eye ; or they may be made to appear with 
the assistance of chemical agents. Fersops wfaosq 
business it was in the middle as»es to prepare parch- 
ments by erasing mapuscripts, were galled " parchment- 
restorers." 

This subject has greatly attracted the att^ntiqa of 
philologists, or Iqvers of literature, for lomQ ye&r9 past 
The increasing zeal in the search for remains of olassic 
learning has directed the attention of the most erudite 
scholars to these hidden tr^a^ur^s ; and we may hope 
that the great collections of mapuscripts at Rome* 
Naples, Oxford, Cambridge, &c., which have beep as 
yet but little examined, will afford us many more rem-* 
nants of the literature of olden time. 



THE MECHANICAL PROCESSES OF 
SCULPTURE. 

It is difficult to name a brapch of art, t^e successAil 
application of which requires a more varied combination 
of powers than that of sculpture. The artist places 
before him a lifeless, shapeless block of marble, aud from 
this he elaborates a figure which represents all the per- 
sonal beauties of the human form, and in some instapceei 
almost seems to represent mnd, i^s manifested by the 
expression of the features. Not only must the sculptor 
be familiarly acquainted ?rith thq anatomy ()f the human 
form, and those nice gradations of expression which 
indicate the varied workings of the mind withip, but he 
must also possess consummate mechanical tact, in cutting 
the block neither more nor less than is necessary for the 
production of the desired effect. There is ope very 
marked distinction between the labours of the painter 
and those of the sculptor: if the former employ a wrong 
colour, or use it injudiciously, he can repair his error, 
either by removing the paint, or by working upon it; 
hut if the sculptor were to chisel away too much of his 
marble at any one point, no subsequent renair would 



adequately restore the deficiency. Having in another 
place treated of sculpture as a fine art, we now propose 
to give a brief description of the mechanical process of 
sculpture. 

It must not be supposed that the sculptor produces a 
statue or bust without any copy to guide him« He 
models a figure in the first instance of some plastic and 
yielding suost^nce, and when this model is completed 
oe imitates it by cutting the block of marble to a similar 
form. The model is built up or formed piece-meal, not 
Kewn or cut out of a solid lumn, and the modeller is 
thu9 enabled to attain the desired form with more ease, 
because he can add or remove small portions of the. sub- 
stance at pleasnre. It appears pretty certain that the 
ancients almost always formed their first models in wax. 
although in modern times clay is generally used for this 
purpose. This preference of the ancients for the use 
of wax did pot result from their non-acquaintance with 
the use of clay, but from certain advantages which wax 
possesses over clay. Indeed, as has been observed by a 
recent writer, if clay could be made to retain, its original 
moisture, it would undoubtedly be the fittest substance 
for the models of the sculptor, but when it is placed 
either ip the fire, or left to dry imperceptibly in the air, 
its solid parts grow ipore compact, and the figure, losing 
thus a part of its dimensions, is necessarily reduced to 
a smaller volume. This diminution would be of no con« 
sequence if it affected the whole figure equally, so as to 
preserve the proportiops unaltered* but in effect the 
smaller parts of the figure dry sooner than the larger, 
and thus losing more of their dimensions than the latter 
ip a given space of timoi the symmetry and proportion 
of the figure somewhat puffer* On the other lumd, wax 
cannot be worked up so smoothly tQ represent t^e fleshy 
parts as clay, ftpd hence the plap usually followed is a 
combination of both, by making a model of play, then 
making a mould of plaster from thiq model, and lastly 
casting a second model, ^m this mould, in wax. 

- WImht the artist has prepared a drawing conveying a 
general idea of the figure to be modelled, he proceeds to 
build up his statue or giK>up, for which purpose a general 
nucleus or skeletop is first formed of wood or iron : to 
this small orosaea ^re generally attached, in order to form 
fixed pointa of support for the clay. The clay* carefully 
pr?par<^ for that purpose, is then laid on the skeleton, 
either by the hand, or by some eonvenient implement, 
and by means of small wood or ivory tools, with their 
fmd9 pointed, round, square, or diagonal, he gives the 
Cllay the required form. Whether t£e figures are or are 
not to be covered with drapery, he models them naked, 
ip order to insure correctness of anatomical detail, and 
afterwards, if requisite, forma the drapery by extra layers 
of clay. 

When the model ia completed, it is not ofiten that the 
sculptor proceeds to chis^ his marble from the clay 
model as a pattern, but he forms a plaster mould, from 
which to obtain a plaster or wax figure. Supposing, for 
simplicity of description, that the work is a bust, he 
encases the day model of the bust with a thin stratum 
of cream->like plaster; but as this case has afterwards to 
be removed from the model, he adopts the following 
plan. A thin edge or ledge of clay is laid along the 
bust from the head to the base, on both sides, so as to 
form a separation between the front and back portions 
of thd bust, and the front is first completed up to this 
ridge of clay, the moulder carefully casting the thin 
plaster into the recesses of the eyes, ears, nostrils, &c. 
A thicker plaster is then thrown on, till a thickness of 
two or more inches is obtained. The ridge of clav is 
now removed, the edges of the plaster are slightly 
touched with oil, and the back is covered in the same 
way, till the whole becomes a shapeless lump of plaster. 
This lump is, when dry, separated by a few blows with 
the mallet and chisel, so as to come off the model in two 
pieces, which together form a mould or counterpart of 
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the model. These two piecei, after being cleaned, are 
slightly moUtened with oil, and united again with cords 
wrapped round them. A plaster cast from this mould 
is then obtained, by pouring .liquid plaster into it, and 
by breaking or separating the two halves of the mould 
when the plaster has set : if the cast be of wax instead 
of plaster, the mode of casting is nearly the same* 

When the clay, plaster, or wax model is completed, the 
sculptor proceeds to imitate it in marble. There are 
various contrivances for guiding him in this operation,"—* 
of which one is as follows. A number of small black 
points are marked upon the model in every principal 
projection and depression, to give the distances, heights, 
and breadths sufficient to copy the model with exactness. 
The ancients effected this oy considermff every three 
points on the figure as forming a triangle, which they 
made in the marble to correspond with the same three 
points in the model, by trying it with a perpendicular 
line, or some other definite line, both in the marble and 
in the model. 

Another contrivance, suggested by . the Academy of 
Painting at Rome, is the following. The statue or 
model which is to be copied is inclosed in a frame that 
fits it exactly; the upper part of which is divided into a 
certain number of eaual parts ; and to each of these parts 
a thread is fixed, witn a piece of lead at the end of ii. 
These threads, hanging freely downwards, shew what 
parts of the stone are most removed from the centre, 
with much more perspicuity and precision than the dots 
before spoken of; and they also afford the sculptor a 
tolerable rule by which he may measure the more strik- 
ing variations of height and depUi. But a serious 
dimcultv nevertheleifs attends the use of this method; 
for as It is impossible by means of a straight line to 
determine with predsion the direction add nature of a 
curve, the scalptor has no cefUin rule to guide him 
in his contours; aild whenever the line which he is to 
describe deviates from the db^ection of a plumb-line or 
vertical, he must necessarily feel at a loss, and proceed 
somewhat on conjecture. Another inconvenience attend- 
ing this method is, that there is no certain rule to 
determine exactly the proportion which the various 
parts of the figure ought to bear to each other. Even 
u horiaontal lines be drawn intersecting the plumb- 
lines, the difficulty is not wholly removed; n)r the 
squares formed by transverse lines that are at a distance 
from the figure, although they be exactly equal, yet 
represent t^B parts of the figure greater or smaller, 
according as they are more or less removed fW>m our 
position or point of view. Still however, notwithstanding 
these defects, this method is deemed by some persons 
the best that has been devised. 

A third method, and the one most generally adopted 
in medem practice, is the following. When the block 
of marble is ascertained to be of sufficient size, it is 
fixed on a basement of atone, or a strong wooden bench 
called a banker^ in front of which is a long strip of 
marble, divided into feet and inches. Another strip of 
marble divided in the same manner, is placed below in 
front of the model; and a wooden perpendicular rule, the 
height of the work, is placed so as to be moveable from 
the strip of marble or scale under the model to that 
which is under the block to be cut. This wooden rule 
is first placed on the scale of the model; and the exact 
distance from it to any prominent part, such as the nose 
or chin, for example, having h&&x taken, the rule is 
removed to a corresponding position on the other scale, 
and the workman cuts awav the marble tp the same 
distance from the perpendicular at the same height, that 
is, till he has arrived at that point of the block which is 
to form the prominent part in question. The sculptor 
then proceeds in the same way with other prominent 
parts; and afterwards to the depressions which inter- 
vene between them ; until he has at length obtained a 
rough figure, containing within it all the other minute 



details which remain to be brought out by the ski^ 
hand of the master. 

A variation of the above method is practised bj soit- 
sculptors. The model and block of marble being- rai^&^ 
side by side on the bench or platform, a brass fram I 
placed in front, on which slides a brass perpendicciar 
joint. This joint carries a tube through which a rocf 
passes, and which is brought in front St the model t^ 
some particular part of which the point of the rod i^ 
appliea; the point being set, it is retained at that dis- 
tance in the tube by* a screw. The instrument u nov 
placed in a correspNonding position in front of the Wsxk^ 
on which the position of tne point is marked by the ecd 
of the rod. A hole is now drilled in the block in x'hl* 
place, to such a depth as to allow the sliding rod to 
penetrate it to the proper distance. Another point is 
now taken, and the block drilled in a similar manner; 
till at length it is pierced in every direction. Tliese 
parts are then cut away with the chisel, care being takes 
never to remove any part below where the driU has bees. 
Mr. Behnes, the sculptor, has invented a very ingeniocs 
machine for producing the required effect somewhat in 
this manner. 

When the assistant workmen have, in some one of tb^ 
ways described above, brought the block of marble to t 
rough stage of approximation to the desirckl form, the 
master-hand prooMds with his delicate and difil^t worL 
He chisels the figure with a flat-ended steel tool abous 
half an inch broad. In the plain parts he cuts a chan- 
nel in the surface from one given point to another; thes 
cuts other channeb parallel with it, leaving intervening 
ridges about an eighth of an inch broad; then cuts 
other channels in a direction at right angles with the 
former ; and lastly cuts awav the remaining rou^h surface. 
It is found that by no other means can he produce a 
level aiid rcmlar surface; but this being ohoe produced, 
he cui easily vary it with the requisite undulation!. 
Generally speaking, the chisel and. hammer are the tools 
employed ; out when the hbllows are so deep and intricate 
as not to be easily reached bv this means, drills of 
different kinds are employed, followed by other tools 
furnished with long handles, and worked by the hand 
only, without the use of a hunmer. It need scarcely be 
observed, that to produce a successful imitation of the 
fulness of muscle, the pliabilitv of the softer parts, the 
strength of tendons, and the firmness of bone, requires 
that the sculptor should be well acquainted with the 
anatomical characteristics of the several parts. The 
light, soft, and curly appearance of the hair requires 
considerable manual dexterity to imitate. 

When the chiselling is completed, the surface of the 
marble requires another process to bring it to a smooth 
state. This is effected by the use of rasps and files, 
made for this purpose in Italy; coarser rasps being used 
first, and then very fine files. If any part of the piece 
of sculptura is required to have an unusually smooth 
surface, it is rubbed over with pumice stone after the 
file has been used; and sometimes the whole surface ii 
rubbed or ground carefullv over with small pieces of grit- 
stone, accommodated to the various forms of the surface, 
as to flat spaces, rounds, hollows, &c. The hair does not 
admit of being finished in this way, as the delicacy and 
lightness of its appearance requires that the finishing 
touches should be given by a very fine and keen-edged 
tool. 

If the bust or figure on which the sculptor is at work 
be not very large, he places it on a hirge, square, four- 
footed stool, provided with a movable top which turns 
round on brass or iron balls. 
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THE LAKE OF THE FLOATING ISLANDS* 



It was a fancy of the ancient Greeks, that Delos, one 
of the Cyclades, in the Archipelago, was originally an ! 
island floating on the waves, and exposed to all the ' 
casualties of storm and tempest, but that Neptune, out 
of pity for its forlorn condition, made it stationary, and i 
in order to fix it securely, begirt it with the two islands, 
Mycone and Gyaros. Absurd as this idea may appear 
to us, there are many instances of floating islands 
really existing at the present day, and it is only the size 
and situation of Delos, with the superstition respecting 
Neptune, that make the story of the Greeks incredible. 

In various parts of the world these islands are formed, 
either naturally or artificially, on lakes and rivers; but 
perhaps the most celebrated among them are the Chi' 
nampas, or floating gardens of Mexico. It is said that 
they owe their origin to the extraordinary situation in 
which the Aztecs were placed on the conquest of their 
country by a neighbouring nation. They were driven 
to take refuge in small islands on the lake, and were 
obliged to exercise the utmost ingenuity in order to pro- 
vide a sufficiency of food for their sustenance. Hum- 
boldt thinks that the idea of these gardens was suggested 
by Nature herself, since on the marshy banks of the 
lakes of Xochimilco and Chalco, the agitated waters, 
in the time of the great floods, carry away pieces of 
earth, covered with herbs, and bound together with 
roots. Whatever may have first prompted the idea, 
we find that the early Chinampas were generally copi- 
posed of fragments of earth, artificially joined together 
and culrivated, and that their use was for some time 
confined to the growth of maize and other necessaries 
of life. When the Mexicans bad delivered themselves 

Vol. XIX. 



from tbeur unnappy condition, the floating gardens of 
their lakes were no longer appropriated to the exclusive 
cultivation of necessaries, but became the means of 
adding to the luxuries of the people, and teemed with 
delicious fruits and fragant flowers. Th^se gardens are 
now extremely common in Mexico, and are of two kinds 
those which are always floating about on tbe water, and 
are wafted hither and thither by the capricions winds; 
and those which are attached to the shore by chains, 
for the convenience of the proprietor, who perhaps has 
his dwelling on the adjacent bank. But even in this 
latter case, if the owner of the Chinampa becomes dis- 
satisfied with his situation, or has some disagreeable 
neighbour whom he wishes to avoid, he has nothing to 
do but to unloose the chains which bind his island to the 
spot, and with his hut and his plantation, float wherever 
he pleases. 

The principal supply of flowers and roots required in 
the city of Mexico is obtained from these gardens, nor 
is the cultivation of the useful vegetables neglected. 
Some of these fertile spots are devoted to the rearing 
of beans, artichokes, and cauliflowers, round which a 
hedge of rose-bushes gives solidity to the soil, and in 
the time of their blossoming, a lovely and fragrant oma-! 
ment to the whole. In the driest seasons these Chinam* 
pas are always productive, and when it is necessary to 
renew the powers of the soil it is easily done by means ^ 
of mud taken from the bottom of the lake, which is of 
a highly fertilizing quality. The gardens are someUines 
of considerable extent, but more frequently they are 
small, and contain no other dwelling than a little hut to 
shelter the cultivator from heat or storms, or a cottage 
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for the habitation of an Indian, who has the charge of ^ 
a contiguous group 6f gftrdeaf* It is said to be s. very 
pleasing sight to watch the arrival of the inunmerable 
rafts, descending at sunrise towards the city by the 
canals of Chalco and Istacalco, and bearing the rich 
productions of these floating islands. It is likewise a 
favourite recreation of the citizens of Mexico to proceed 
towards evening in small boats, and row in among these 
luxuriant gardens, where the vegetation is always fresh 
and brilliant, and where they find an agreeable solace 
after the fatigues of the day. 

Floating gardens of a more fragile kind than those of 
Mexico are very numerous in the lakes of Cashmere. 
It may be known to many of our readers that the cele- 
brated land of Cashmere consists of one vast valley, 
encircled by lofty mountains, and bearing strotig evidence 
of having been, at some distant period, one immense 
lake. Horizontal lines, running along the face of the 
mountains on both sides, mark the gradual subsidence of 
the waters, while the wondrous fertility of the soil war- 
rants the conclusion that at one time an immense quan- 
tity of material was furnished by the surrounding eleva- 
tions. A considerable portion of the city of Cashmere 
is situated in a part of this valley, where the ground is 
still marshy, and where, in considerable inundations, it 
is liable to be flooded. There are also numerous lakes 
which, with the river Vidusta, separate the city into dif- 
ferent insulated portions. Hence many inconveniences 
arise to the inhabitants, and the cultivation of their gar- 
dens is checked by the expectation of a flood, which will 
render their labour useless, by sweeping away the pro- 
ducts of the soil. These circumstances have led to the 
practice of forming floating gardens, or rather, of taking 
advantage of those partially formed by nature. In an 
account of the natural productions of Cashmere Mr. 
Moorcrofl gives an interesting description of these gar- 
dens. Various aquatic plants spring from the bottom of 
the lakes, such as water-lilies, confervsB, sedges, reeds, 
&c., and the boats which traverse these waters, taking 
in general the shortest way to their places of destination, 
cut, as it were, a track through the weeds in various 
directions. In these patches of sedge and rushes the 
farmer establishes his melon and cucumber floats, by 
cutting off the roots of the aquatic plants about two feet 
under water, so that they lose all connexion with the 
bottom of the lake, but still continue attached to each 
other. He then presses them together in closer contact 
and forms them into beds of about two yards in breadth, 
and of an indefinite length. The heads of the sedffe, 
reeds, and other plants are then cut off, and left on the 
surface of the float, which is next overlaid with a thin 
coat of mud, which gradually insinuates itself into the 
mass of matted stems. The float is prevented from 
being wafted about by the wind by stakes of willow, 
which are driven through it at each end, and which do 
hot prevent its rising and falling with the rise and fall 
of the water. When the gardens are thus prepared for 
the reception of the vegetable to be raised on it, the 
gardener has jn readiness a number of cucumber and 
melon plants, which he had previously raised under mats. 
Such of these as have four leaves, he places upon the 
floating mass at about two feet distance from eacii other. 
After the planting, no further labour is necessary, and 
the only remaining care is to collect the fruit. Some of 
these islands will bear a man's weight, but the fruit is 
generally gathered by a person sitting in a boat; and 
owing to the small breadth of the garden, all the opera- 
tions connected with it may be conducted in the same way. 

Thus it will be seen that the floating gardens of 
Cashmere are of an inferior description to those which 
have excited so much interest in Mexico, and are not 
capable of producing an equal variety of plants; yet 
thoy are sufficient for the wants of the people, and 
yield in abundance the fruits for which they are pre- 
pared. Mr. Moorcroft thus speaks of their luxuriance : — 



I traversed a tract of about fifiy acres of these flostlzr 
gardens in cucumbers and tielons, and «aw not above hJ. 
a dozen unhealthy plants, nor have I seen in the cacus:t-r 
and melon grounds, in the vicinity of very pm>ulous cii- 
in Europe, or iu Asia, so laige an expanse of^ planta h 
state equally healthy, though it must be observed, romir 
into somewhat too great luxuriance of growth. 

In China, also, where an excessive population rend? 
it imperative on the inhabitants to have recourse to ev?^ 
expedient for increasing their means of subsistecai 
rafts and floating islands are formed on the surface t 
their numerous lakes and rivers, the whole of which n 
teeming with life and vegetation. In the neighboura«id 
of the city of Canton alone it is calculated that m-i 
than forty thousand persons live on the river, in islui 
on rafts, or in boats. These persons are considered n 
a distinct part of the population, being under a separ^' 
regulation, and not allowed to intermarry with ihost rz 
shore. Even the large rafts of timber which are floaiK 
down to Canton from the north and west, become ii^ 
temporary abodes of numbers. Huts are erected c. 
them and families of young children may be seen spcr- 
ing fearlessly on these plains of floating timber. 

Several floating islands have been observed in Ls:- 
land. In a small lake near the Gothic fortress of Ci- 
telle Archione, several have been naturally formed i- 
plants matted and joined together, which have attsb' 
sufficient consistence to allow of the peasants gexvz: 
upon them, and navigating the lake with them, by men: 
of long poles. 

A small lake at Artois, near St. Omer, is coTen^i 
with floating islands, and we are told that the neighbor- 
ing fanners draw them near the shore, and drive xha 
cattle on them, to feed upon their rich pasturage, after- 
wards unloosing the islands again, and allowing them t- 
drift at the mercy of the winds. Some of these islan 
exist iu the Lake Gerdan, in Prussia, and arc of coav 
derable importance, if the account be correct which n- 
forms us that a hundred head of cattle find pastur^t 
on them. An island of this description which exists .: 
the Lake of Kolk, in Osnabruck, is said to be coTeui 
with fine elms. 

Small floating islands exist in the beautiful Led 
Lomond, and in other waters of Scotland and Ireland 
nor are the lakes of Cumberland without a specimen of 
this curiosity. A very remarkable one has emerged 
from the bottom of the Derwent, three times within tie 
last thirty years. It was formed by the gradual deposi- 
tion of decayed acjuatic plants. In a small sheet cf 
water connected with Esthwaite Lake, Hawkeshead, a 
floating island, thirty yards long, by five broad, ha 
existed for many years. Some yeifts back a heavy 
flood lifted it half on land, where it remained stationary, 
until some young men, taking advantage of a high stait 
of the water, re-launched it» and sailed across the lab 
upon it. It has frequently been guided from the smaller 
to the larger lake, and vice versd, and on one of its trips 
it bore fifleen persons across the waters. The shrubs uf 
various sorts growing upon it supply the place of saib. 

These islands, generally speaking, may be regarded 
rather as a matter of curiosity, than of economic import- 
>ance. They occur in almost every part of the world 
where a marshy soil is prevalent In the Nile, in the 
Congo, in the Lake of Tivoli, in the marshy lakes of 
Commachio, near the Gulf of Venice, in , Guayaquil, in 
the kingdom of Quito, and many other places, we read 
of the frequency of floating islands, but we do not fiud 
them appropriated to useful purposes except in a few 
instances. It has been suggested that the water-surfa« 
of our own islands might be called upon to contribute 
to the support of our increasing population, but it ii 
very much to be questioned whether the plan would 
be attended with beneficial results in such a climate ai 
ours. 

Our engraving presents a view of one of these lakes is 
the Campagna RomanSi about fourteen miles from the cv] 
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of Rome, of volcanic origin. Its ancient name was Aqiue 
A Ibufre^ since called Lago Tartari, Lago Solfatarcy or, 
f.alcH of the Floating Islands. The water is of a bright 
blue colour, highly charged with sulphur; it is much 
warmer than the atmosphere, extremely disagreeable to 
the taste, and possesses the property of petrifying all 
substances with which it comes in contact. Thus, the 
decomposed rushes and rank weeds with which the lake 
is bordered, falling therein, become hardened in very large 
masses, and float on the surface: hence the name, Lake of 
the Floating Islands. Its waters are reported to be 
fathomless, and no fish can live within its depths. On 
the side of the lake are the remains of the baths, erected 
by M. Agrippa, frequented by Augustus, and subse- 
quently repaired by Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra. In 
consequence thereof, these ruins are now called Bagni 
della Regina, or Baths of the Queen. 



It is an imperative duty to maintain at all times an impor- 
tant truth; for even should we despair of seeing it imme- 
diatelv recognised, we may so exercise the minds of others, 
as to lead them in time to a greater impartiality of judg- 
ment, and in the end to a peiception of the true light.-— 
Silvio Pellico. 

Married life appears to me a sort of philosophical discipliue, 
training persons to honourable duties, worthy of the good 
and wise. Few unmarried people are cuBTected as they ought 
to be towards the public good, and perceive what are really 
the most important objects in life.— Melancthok. 

To me there is something affecting in the l(ut iook, on what- 
ever object it is cast, for the lost of everytliLog reminds us 
of the Jast of life, the last day we sliall spend on earth— *the 
last look we shall fix upon teri*estrial scenes**->when we 
must turn from the beloved objects, whose society and 
sympathy have sweetened our cud of woe, and filled our 
span of time, to the loneliness of aeath and the realities of 
eternity.— Sir Thomas I^^flbs. 

Trub wisdom bids her disciples search into the mysteries of 

nature as far as nature's wavs are penetrable by man ; but, 

although they scorn to hoodwink reason, they perceive and 

acknowledge that there is no surer sign of rationality than 

the forbearing to torture reason with inquiries beyond its 

scope and ken. True wisdom teaches that, besides the things 

which are revealed, there yet remain secrets, which belong 

not to us or to our children : still the knowledge attaint 

and attainable by them is great ; and the^ love not less 

because tihey know not more. And how different must be 

the feelings of one, who sees in all the mechanism and 

adaptations of the universe but the effects of chanoe, this 

results of a blind impulse of mutation, firom those with 

which the self-same wondrous works are beheld by him 

who traces throughout the whole creation the finger of the 

great Creator : the former misinterprets the book of nature, 

and reads therein a melancholy tale, by which he b taught, 

not in humility, but in despondence, to '^say unto cor^ 

ruption, thou ai-t my father, and unto the worm, thou art 

my sister and my mother ; " while to the latter, the heaven 

and the earth, and all that they contain, become narrators 

of the wisdom and benevolence of Him who made them. 

Yes; for, although there is neither speedi nor language, 

(by reason's ear) voices are heard amouff them ; and the true 

philosopher, instead of bewildering nimself in unsound 

metaphysical speculations, perceives, even in those thftigs 

whicn are the least underst(K>d, sufficient evidence of design 

to forbid their production to be attributed to chance: he 

recognises at onoe proofs of skill in tlie design, that he 

cannot fathom ; and of power in its execution, that he can 

neither measure nor comprehend. Yet, although inoompi«- 

hensible, and hence, to some a stumbling-Mock, and to 

others foolishness, he beholds in these obaeurities many sure 

manifestations of a Mrisdom without limit, and of a power 

without control. Yes, these clouds, which bound the 

horizon of hnman knowledge, are clouds of witnesses, for 

o'er their d^irkness he sees extended a bow of promise, a 

standard of the Deitv ; and therefore, joining in the common 

theme of praise, with mingled sensations of gratitude and 

love, he humbly yet condldently dsdaresL •*Mt Father 

made them alir^^ossn T, Bvbrvr, 



ON CHESS. XXIV. 

Chess without the Board. 

The severe mental exercise necessary for conducting a 
game of chess, without the help of board or men, was 
practised at a very early period in the history of the 
game. So far back as 970 years after Christ, an indi- 
vidual named Joseph Tchelebi is said to have acquired 
a facility at playing chess, blindfold ; nor was this at all 
an unusual case in the East. The chess-board and men 
were, however, handled by these persons, and the diffi- 
culty of conducting the game was thereby greatly les- 
sened. 

Far more difficult was the task, and far higher rose 
the fame of the celebrated personage who appeared in 
1266, and astonished the people of Italy by his per- 
formances. The name of this man was Buzecca, a 
Saracem who visited Florence at the period above men- 
tioned, and gave play at the same time to three of the 
best artists in chess which Italy could produce. These 
games were played in the presence of numerous persons 
of distinctions two of the games were conducted by 
Buzecca without seeing the board, while the third was 
going on between himself and an antagonist in the ordi- 
nary manner. Great was the astonishment and admira- 
tion of those who witnessed this trial of skill to find the 
Saraeen winning two games and drawing the third. The 
opponents of Busecca being on this occasion chosen men, 
and of a country which had become renowned for skilful 
chess-players, there is the more reason to admire the 
talent by which he was able to defeat them, and to remark 
on the high state of cultivation which the science of 
chess must have arrived at in the East. 

Several persons are mentioned as excellent blindfold 
players, at the close of the sixteenth and commencement 
of the seventeenth century, especially the celebrated Ruy 
Lopez, chess-professor at the Spanish court, who wrote 
an elaborate treatise on chess, but with unusual modesty 
omitted to mention his own attainments as a blindfold 
player. Mangiolini of Florence, Zerone, Medrano, 
Leonardo da Cutri surnamed II Puttino, and Paolo Boi, 
are some of the distinguished names of this period in 
that branch of chess-playing now under consideration. 
The last-mentioned individual was in the habit of playing 
three games at once without seeing any one of the 
boards, and without intermitting bis usual strain of 
lively conversation. He was contemporary with Ruy 
Lopez, who was decidedly his inferior, and with Leonardo 
of Cutri, who was by many persons deemed his equal. 
The life of Paolo is sketched by two historians, Carrera 
and Salvio, and contains many interesting particulars, 
which we have given in our notice of celebrated chess- 
players. Paolo was the conqueror of every chess- 
player of his day, except Leonardo da Cutri. The con- 
test between Leonardo and Paolo was very severe. They 
played a match which lasted three whole days. . During 
the first two days they were exactly equal, but on the 
third Paolo, who was suffering in health at the time> 
lost ground, and was finally defeated. The two heroes 
never encountered each other again.* Respecting the 
style of play of thfese two men we read that Paolo was 
rapid in his moves, while Leonardo was extremely slow 
and cautious. 

Girblano Saccheri, a priest of the order of Jesuits, 
is spoken of by Keysler, the historian of Turin, as a 
man of extraordinary chess attainments. He lived at 
the early part of the last century, and was of so preco- 
ous an mtellect, that, before he was ten years old, he 
could solve the most difficult problems in algebra and 
arithmetic, and was afterwards constituted public lecturer 
on mathematics at Pavia. He could play three games, 
or according to some writers even four, nt the same 
time, with perfect clearness and accuracy, without seeing 
any one of the boards. 

The practice of pkying cb^*"* 'blindfold, had, for so 
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many years fallen into dUttse that when the astonishing 
performances of Philidor were made known, they were 
regarded as a feat of intellect altogether new and peculiar 
to that great player. In our biographical sketch of 
Philidor we have spoken of his achievements in this 
difficult department of the game, and pass on now to say 
a few words respecting the most celebrated blindfold 
players of our own day. 

The faculty of playing chess without seeing the board 
is not the invariable, or even general accompaniment of 
excellence in that science. Many first-rate players have 
been unable to attain it, while some who have accepted 
odds of these, have found little difficulty in carrying out 
a game to its termination blindfold. Those who study 
chess chiefly from books, find less difficulty in playing 
Without the board, than those who have acquired their 
knowledge chiefly from practice. There have been very 
eminent men who never looked in a chess-book until 
their own high standing was already taken — of such 
were La Bourdonnais, Deschapelles, St. Amant, Bon- 
court, — again there were others who were essentially 
book-players, and likewise excelled. Mr. Mac Donnei, 
one of the best players Great Britain has ever pro- 
duced, studied much from books. In the blindfold 
games played by him, moves were made more quickly 
than when he saw the pieces. 

He expressed some feeling of annoyance, (says Mr. 
Walker,) if the bystanders spoke in whispers, but had no 
objection to conversation being carried on around him in a 
nataral tone of voice. 

But since the time of Philidor no one has excelled so 
highly in the art of blindfold playing as the late M. de 
la Bourdonnais. With very little practice he was able 
to play one game at a time, within a pawn of his strength, 
as oe proved by playing publicly with MM. Boncourt, 
Jouy, Bonfil, and others, He afterwards played two 
games at once against third- rate players, and was pre- 
paring to play three blind-fold games at once against the 
nest phiyers, when an alarming rush of blood to the head 
was the result of this severe, and we may add useless, 
mental exertion. A long illness was the consequence, 
and M. de la Bourdonnais was compelled to relinquish 
all further attempts at playing without seeing the board. 

The difficulties attendant on acquring skill in chess can 
acfffoely be exaggerated even when playing in the usual 
TPanner with unlimited time at command to expend in sur- 
veying ^he forces on the field before us. In how vast a 
degree must these difficulties be multiplied when the 
mechanical objects of the ches»-men and chess-board are ab- 
stracted, and no longer exist save in the powers of the mind ; 
when the windows of the brain are closed down, and the 
fiicnlties of sight are hermetically sealed ; when a bare idea 
alone remains and all abroad is darkest night ; when all that 
is left of the chess-board and men is their vague and timid 
diadow, wandering, spectre-like, across the mental chamber, 
like objects on a camera obscura ; when memory and the per- 
ceptive fiK^ulties of the brain must be taxed, unaided, to name 
th« position of evenr piece, pawn, and square of the chequer I 
And when these efiorts of the reasoning and thinking powers 

require *-- ^^ — '-^ " " ' • - ^ . . 

durinj 

out 

then 

board, becomes, fairly coiiicfereJ, an extraordinary eflFort of 

the mind ; and one which must be allowed to be, in the eyes 

of the metaphysician, equally curious as interesting. 

These remarks by Mr. George Walker apply, of course, 
to first-rate players who conduct the game blindfold 
within a pawn of their strength, and in this way play 
two or even three games at the same time. But to play 
one game badly without seeing the board is compara- 
tively easy, and may be done by many a second or third 
rate player who is willing to bestow a little time on the 
exercise. 

Mr. Walker gives some very sensible directions for 
the guidance of those chess players who are desirous of 
playing without seeing the board. Referring such as are 




interested in the subject to his article in JFraser's 
Magazine, Vol. XXI., p. 302, we pass on to notice tte 
" Art of Playing without seeing the Board,** by Carrera* 
whose remarks are not so well known nor so accessible 
as Mr. Walker's. 

Those {who are desirous of learning the art of playing 
without seeing the board, must have in their mind all the 
squares of the chess-board, and all the pieces that ai-e or were 
on them. It is not sufficient, as some think, to know tliat 
such a square belongs to such a piece, or has such a number, 
because much more than this must be learned. In the first 
place, the player may take as a certain rule, that on the per- 
pendicular lines all the odd numbers are of the same colour; 
lor example, if the first square of a line be white, then tl.e 
third, fifth and seventh squares will also be white ; if the 
first be black, the third, firth, and seventh will be black. 
It is difl^erent with the oblique lines, which are either all 
white or all black ; for example, the oblique line which begins 
at the white king's rook's square is entirely white, and that 
beginning at the white <]^ueen's rook's square, entirely black ; 
and as all the straight lines have neither more nor less than 
eight squares, it is not necessary to say anything more re- 
specting them ; but it is veiy different with the oblique lines ; 
onl^' two of these contain eight squares, namely, those 
which beffin at the rook's squares, one of which is white, 
and the other black ; those lines which begin at the knight's 
squares having onl^ seven squares, one line is black, the oUier 
white ; moreover from the knight's white square on the left 
hand is another line containing only two squares, and from 
the king's black square on the right hand, is also a line 
containing only two squares, but it would be tedious to men- 
tion all the squares of the oblique lines; suffice it to say, 
that all the squares whether black or white, on tlie right 
hand or on the left, should be remembered bv the student. 
This is the more required, because it is not only necessary to 
know the squares fi-om tlie beginning, but also from the 
middle and end of the lines : for example, the third square 
of the white queen is white, which branches into an oblique 
line of four squares forwards on the king's side, and back- 
wards on the same line two squares on the queen's side; 
forwards to the left is another line of three squares, and 
backwards on the king's side two squares ; it is also necessary 
to know which of these squares is the king's fourth, adver- 
Sfejrv's bishop's fourth, king's third, rook's second, &c. 

With re^d to the pieces and pawns, it is neceasaty to 
have well faxed in the mind their position when oa their 
own squares, in order to know what squares they attack : 
for example, it is not sufiicient to know the situation of the 
king's pawn at its own square ; you must also know that it 
attacks the queen's third, and king's bishop's third square; 
the same with the pieces ; the white king's knight on its own 
square attacks the king's second, bishop's and rook's third 
square : it is much more difficult, when the pieces have 
quitted their own squares to know what squares fliey attack, 
so that the essence of playing without seeing the board con- 
sists in the knowledge of the relative position of the squares^ 
and of one's own and one's adversary's pieces, so that the 
player may not mistake, wlien he checks the adversary, it 
he can give him check mate, or if he can interpose any 
niece or pawn &c., &c. ; all which requires, too, a perfect 
knowledge of the pieces exchanged and taken, for without 
it one cannot possibly play without seeing the board. 

Of the pieces, the knight is considered the most difficult 
to remember, on accoimt of the peculiarity of its move, and 
therefore I shall make a few remarks on it; from the square 
on which the knight is, counting two squares forward, 
backwards or sideways, the knight attacks the square ad- 
joining the third square to the right and left j the smallest 
number of squares that the knight can attack is when it is 
on one of the rooks' squares, as it attacks only two squares ; 
if it be on its own square it attacks three squares ; four 
squares, if it be placed on the bishop's, king's, queen's, 
knight's second, or rook's third or fourth square ; if it \ye 
placed on the king's third or fourth, queen's third or fourth, 
or bishop's third or fourth, it attacks eiyht squares ; if it be 
placed on the remaining squares it attacks only six squares. 

The pawns are more easy to keep in mind, because tliev 
never attack more than two squares, and the rook's pawns 
only one ; after the pawns, the piece the easiest to remember 
is the king, then the rook, then the bishop (because it is 
easier to remember the perpendicular than the oblique line), 
then the ^ueen. Besides to play well without seeing the 
board, it is necessary to play often, which is not a little 
fiitiguing; no one can pUy so well firom memory as if he 
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«aw the board : this is allowed by all who profess to play 
without seeing the board. I grant that some succeed 
better than others^ but none so well as if they saw the 
pieces. It is not necessary to be very skilful in order to 
play without seeing the board, for common players succeed 
in it; allowing the difference in play between seeing and not 
seeing the pieces. — Lewis's lyanalaUon of Carrera, 



Ix the education of the intellectual powers, two thief ends 
are to be kept in view : first, the most advantageous develope- 
ment of these powers themselves; and, second, the commu- 
nication of the greatest amount of knowledge capable of 
being brought into useful application.-— ^ritmom^ Foreign 
Medical Eemeia, 

It must always be the condition of a great part of mankind 
to reject and embrace tenets upon the authority of those 
whom they think wiser than themselves, — Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. 

A man's own heart must ever be given to gain that of 
another.— Goldsmith. 



To adopt popular opinions without the slightest hesitation, 
is to run the risk or introducing into science, to its great in- 
jury, a multitude of confused notions founded on phenomena 
imperfectly seen and inaccurately examined ; but to reject 
such opinions without examination, is often to lose an 
opportunity of important discovery. — Magazine of PoptUar 
Science, 

UNION BETWEEN SOUL AND BODY. 

When we die, we do not cease to be, nor cease to live, 
but only cease to live in tliese earthly bodies; the vital 
union between the soul and body is dissolved, we are no 
longer encloistered in a tabernacle of flesh, we no longer 
feel the impressions of it, neither the pains nor pleasures of 
the body can affect us : it can charm, it can tempt no longer. 
This needs no proof, but very well deserves our most serious 
meditations. 

For this teaches us the difference and distinction between 
soul and body, which men who are sunk into flesh and 




they cannot r^se their thoughts above this body, nor enter- 
tain anv noble designs, and therefore they imagine that thejr 
are nothing but flesh and blood, a little organized and ani- 
mated clay ; and it is no great wonder that men who feel the 
workings and motions of no higher principle of life within 
them, but flesh and sense, should imagine that they are 
nothing but flesh themselves. Though methinks, when we 
see the senseless and putrefying remains of a brave man 
before us, it is liard to conceive tliat this is all of him ; that 
this is the thing which some few hours ago could reason 
and discourse ; wa«j fit to govern a kingdom, or to instruct 
mankind ; could despise flesh and sense, and govern all his 
bodily appetites and inclinations, and was adonied with all 
divine graces and virtues ; was the glory and pride of the 
age. And is this dead carcase, which we now see, the 
whole of him ? Or was there a more divine inhabitant, 
which animated this earthly machine, which gave life and 
beauty to it, but which is now removed ? 

When we consider that we consist of soul and body, 
which are the two distinct parts of man, this will teach us 
to take care of both. For can any man who believes he has 
a soul be concerned only for his body ? A compound crea- 
ture cannot be happy, unless both parts of him enjoy their 
proper pleasures. He who enioys only the pleasures of the 
body is never the happier for having a human and reason- 
able soul : the soul of^a beast would have done as well, and 
it may be better; for brute creatures relish bodily pleasures 
as much, and it may be more, than men do ; and reason is 
very troublesome to those men who resolve to live like 
brutes, for it makes them ashamed and afraid, which in 
many cases hinders, or at least allays their pleasures. And 
why should not a man desire the fall and entire happiness 
of a man? Why should he despise any part of himself, 
and that the best part too? And therefore, at least, we 
ought to take as much care of our souls as of our bodies. 
Do we adorn our bodies that we may be fit to be seen, and 
to converse with men, and may receive those respects which 
are due to our quality and fortune, and shall we not adorn 
our souls too with those Christian graces which make us 
lovely in the sight of God and men f— Dean Sher^ocit, 



THE ART OF DECIPHERING THE EFFACED 
INSCRIPTIONS OF COINS. 




It is obvious that we can have no guarantee that speci- 
mens of the works of antiquity* — relics of the times 
gone by, — should pass through the long vale of years, 
unmutilated, and uncontaminated : for such works were 
neither laid up for the benefit of the modems, nor were 
many of them, individually at least, held to be of extra- 
ordinary value at the time of their production. To this 
number may be referred the coins and medals which were 
struck by races of people long ago extinct, and which 
now speak so much for their general history, their 
manners, customs, laws, religion, and arts. 

As we cannot therefore hope to handle a coin clean 
from the Greek or Roman mint, and as we*are naturally 
curious to know from what part of the entire body, a 
fragment of antiquity may have fallen off, so, when we 
hold in our hands a piece of money, used perhaps for 
the commonest purposes of life, by our terrestrial prede- 
cessors of 1500 or 2000 years ago, we are eager to find out 
from it the nation it once belonged to, the prince whose 
portrait seems to glimmer through the metallic mist, 
and all the subsidiary information, which it may furnish, 
and which our general knowledge of the history of that 
nation concurs to elucidate. When, therefore, the coin 
has become much or wholly defaced by accident, or the 
wear and tear of time, it is evident that any means 
which shall bring again to light that which has been 
effaced, are desirable to practise, even if the coin should 
be so eventually injured; for it is plain that an illegible 
coin or medal is of no use whatever, beyond its mere 
weight of metal. 

It has been for a long time known that the legend, or 
inscription, on a worn-out coin may be traced and de- 
ciphered by putting the coin on a hot iron. It is not 
known who first made this discovery, nor was an expla- 
nation of this fact ever afforded until very lately. 

Wlien the coin is laid upon a red-hot iron, an oxida- 
tion takes place over its whole surface. Tlie term oxi- 
dation implies a combination of the metal with the 
oxygen of the atmosphere; and the oxidized portion 
therefore, covers the metal like a thin plate, depending 
for the colour or tint which it assumes upon its thickness. 
The film of oxide produced by laying the coin upon a 
hot iron changes its tint with the intensity or continuance 
of the heat. The parts, however, where the figure or the 
letters of the inscription had existed, oxidate at a 
different rate from the surrounding parts ; so that these 
letters exhibit their shapes, and become legible in conse- 
quence of the film of oxide which covers them having a 
different thickness, and therefore reflecting a different tint 
from that of the adjacent parts*. The tints thus deve- 
loped sometimes pass through many orders of brilliant 
colours, particularly pink and green, and settle in a bronze, 
and sometimes in a black tint, which rests upon the 
figure and inscription alone. In some cases the tint left on 
the trace of the letters is so very faint that it can but 
just be seen, and may be entirely removed by a slight 
rub of the finger. 

The curious results obtained m the manner just 
described, are thus accounted for by Sir David Brewster. 
When we take a plane disk of silver, that has never been 
hammered or compressed, its surface will oxidate equally, 

* For the colours of Uiin plates, as depending upon their thiclmess, 
•M the papers on the Soap-Bcbble. Vol. XV. p. 199 tt teq. 
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if all its parts be equally heated. But, in the process of 
converting this disk into a coin, the sunk parts are those 
which were most compressed by the prominent parts of 
the die; and the elevated parts are those which were 
least compressed ; the metal being in the latter condition 
left, as it were, more in its natural state. The raised 
letters and figures on a coin have, therefoi'e, less density 
than the other parts, and these parti oxidate sooner or at 
a lower temperature. When the letters of the legend 
are worn off by friction, the parts immediately below 
them have also less density than the surrounding metal; 
and the site, as it were, of the letters therefore, receives 
from heat a degree of oxidation, and a colour, different 
from that of the surrounding surface. Hence ensues 
the revival of the invisible letters by unequal oxidation. 

The iniluenco of the difference of density may like- 
wise be observed in the beautiful oxidations whicn are 
produced on the surface of highly polished steel, heated 
in contact with air, at temperatures between 430^ and 
630**. When the steel has hard portions, called by the 
workmen, pinsy the uniform tint of the film of oxide 
itops near these hard portions, which always exhibit 
colours different from those of the rest of the mass. 
These parts, owing to their greater density, absorb 
oxygen from the air in a less degree than the surround* 
ing portions. The steel, then expanded b^ heat, absorbs 
oxygen, which, being united with the metal, forms the 
coloured film. As the heat increases, a greater quantity 
of oxygen is absorbed, and the film increases in thick- 
ness. 

When the experiment is often repeated with the same" 
coin, and the oxidations successively removed after each 
experiment, the film of oxide continues to diminish, and 
at last, ceases to appear at all ; but it recovers the pro- 
perty in the course of time. When the coin is put upon 
the hot iron, and when the oxidation is greatest, a snioke 
arises from the coin, which diminishes, like the film of 
oxide, by constant repetition. Sir David Brewster has 
found from many trials that it is always the raised parts 
of a coin, and in modern coins the elevated ledge round 
the inscription, that first become oxidated. 

There is a very curious experiment connected with 
this subject, which goes beyond anything hitherto 
related. This to take a silver coin, (which answers 
the purpose best), and after polishing the surface 
as much as possible, to make the raised parts rough 
by the action of an acid, the sunk parts being left clean, 
and polished. If the coin thus prepared be placed upon 
a mass of red-hot iron, and removed into a dark room, 
the inscription upon it will become more luminous than 
the rest, so that it may be distinctly read off. The coin 
should be viewed, during this experiment, through a 
tube blackened on the inside ; by which means the eye 
will be in a fitter state for observing the effect, and will be 
somewhat protected from the heat and smoke. If, instead 
of polishing the depressed parts, and roughening the 
raised parta of the coin, we polish the raised parts, and 
roughen the depressed parts, the inscription and figure 
will be less luminous than the depressed pai'ts; but we 
shall be able to distinguish them, from their seeming to 
be traced in black characters on a white ground. The 
different appearances of a coin, according as the raised 
parts are polished or roughened, are shown in the figures 
at the head of this article. In the left hand cut, the 
raised parts are polished: in the right hand cut they are 
roujrhcned. 

Tiie most surprising form of this experiment is when 
we use a coin from which the inscription has been either 
wholly obliterated, or so much obliterated as to be 
illogiblo: such are the shillings and sixpences of the last 
generation : those of England, France, and Spain, serve 
the purpose of the experiment very nicely. The results 
with copper coins are more difficult to obtain, and are 
loss palpable: but when we lay a silver coin upon the 
red-hot iron^ the places of the letters and figures become 



oxidated, and the film of oxide radiating more powerfully 
than the rest of the coin will be more luminous ihan •!. 
other parts; so that the inscription^ illegible bcfonv r 
be now distinctly read. The acid is not abso.. t« . 
necessary to this experiment, when using a thiu bu\^\ 
coin. 

To understand the reason why inscriptions becon.e 
legible in the dark, whether the coin is in a perfect stair, 
or the letters of it are worn off, we must remember that all 
black or rough surfaces radiate light more thau polished 
or smooth surfiiceB; and hence the inscription is lumi- 
nous when it it rough, and obscure when it is polished; 
and the letters covered with black oxide are more lumi- 
nous than the adjacent parts, on account of the superior 
radiation of light by the black oxide which covers 
them. 

Sir David Brewster suggests that by means such as 
these, invisible writing might be conveyed from one place 
to another, by impressing it upon a metallic surface, and 
afterwards erasing it by grinding and polishing that 
surface quite smootn. When exposed to the requisite 
degree of heat, the secret writing would start forth in 
oxidated letters. 

Some old coins, when being heated, have given out 
brilliant red globules, accompanied with a smell of 
sulphur; and sometimes, small globules, like those of 
quicksilver, have exuded from the surface. Some coins 
give out an intolerable smell; and an Indian pagoda 
becaine perfectly black, when placed upon the heated iron. 
These results are due to the impurity of the metal and 
the nature of the alloy. 

The cut at the head of this article shows the reverse 
of a Roman coin of the second century, in which 
the province of Britain is personified. The figure 
Britannia is found upon many other Roman coins, 
which were struck for Britain, and has been now used 
in the English copper coinage for 168 years past. The 
legend implies that the emperor Commodus, whose bust 
is on the obverse, was " Pontifex Maximus," — " in the 
10th year of his tribunal authority," — "in the 7th year 
of his reign," or a.d. 1 86,— and, "in the 4th year of 
his consulship:"— also, that he was "Father of his 
country." 



Dovxn up amid the thousand ties 

Of man's mysterious sympathies. 

Is that strange feeling, that hath birth 

Wliile, gasing on our parent earth| 

The spirit to itself transfers 

The sunshine or the gloom of hers. 

Who hath not felt the peace that lies 

On fields that smile 'neath summer skies F 

Who to til' eternal hymn of ocean 

Responds not with as pure devotion, 

Nor drinks a joy of sterner mood 

From rugged hill or pathless wood f — ^IIanki vsoy. 



When Smeaton had reflected long, in seaixih of that form 
which would be best fitted to resist the combined action of 
wind and waves, he found it in the trunk of the oak. 
Wlien Watt was employed to conduct the supply of water 
across the Clyde to the city of Glasgow, he bori'owed his 
admirable contrivance of a flexible water-main from con- 
sidering the flexibility of the lobster's tail ; and so, when 
Mr. Brunei was engaged in superintending the construction 
of the tunnel under the Thames, it was from observing the 
head of an apparently insif^ificant insect, that he derived 
his firet conception of the mgenious shield, which he intro- 
duced in advance of the workmen, to protect them from 
being crushed by the fiiUing in of the earth. It becomes u% 
then, while we trace the operations of human ingenuity 
in adapting means to its proposed ends, to raise our thoughts 
to that Divine architect who has imprinted traces of his 
wisdom and power on all his works: causing the heavens to 
declare his glory, and the earth, thTOUghout all its domains 
of land, sea, and air, to show forth uis handiwork«--DR. 

POTTEB, 
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RURAL SPORTS FOR THE MONTHS 
DECEMBER. 

We have chosen the Ptarmigan as the suhject of our 
present article, not because the pursuit of that bird is 
esteemed by sportsmen as deserving particular notice, 
—on the contrary, it is characterised as a tame and un- 
interesting sport, requiring little enterprise, and gaining 
little merit, — but that we may draw the attention of our 
readers to some remarkable circumstances in the natural 
history of this tenant of the regions of frost and snow. 

The ptarmigan belongs to the grouse family, and is 
sometimes called the ** white grouse." Its home is near 
the tops of elevated mountains, and it seems so averse 
to the Kindly influence of the sun's rays, that as soon as 
the snow begins to melt on the sides of the hills, it 
ascends still higher, until it gains the summit, where it 
forms holes, and burrows in the snow. Most of the 
Alpine districts of Europe abound in ptarmigans, and 
even as far north as Greenland they are very numerous. 
The Greenlanders catch them in nooses dropped over 
their necks', and account them a great luxury: they eat 
them, either dressed or raw, and do not object to them 
in a decaying state ; the intestines are reckoned a great 
delicacy, and are eaten with train-oil and berries. The 
Greenland women adorn themselves with the tail feathers 
of the bird, and the men wear shirts made of the skins, 
with the feathers next the body. The Laplanders take 
these birds by making a hedge of birch branchefl with 
small openings at intervals. In each of these openings 
is a snare, and the ptarmigans in their search after the 
young buds and catkins of the trees are easily caught. 

The Hudson's Bay ptarmigan, otherwise called the 
willow partridgCy is remarkable on account of the im- 
mense numbers which are taken. Their flesh is much 
esteemed by the Europeans of the settlement, and they 
are said to be as tame as chickens. The usual mode of 
taking them is by fixing a net twenty feet square, to 
four poles, and by means of a rope fastened to these 
props to have the power of pulling down the net at any 
moment. Persons are employed to drive the birds in 
the direction of the net, and when a sufficient number 
are assembled, the concealed manager of the rope lets 
down the net, and often entraps from fifty to sixty. From 
November to the end of April it is reckoned that ten 
thousand of these birds are taken for the use of the 
settlement. The name t)f willow partridge has been 
given to the ptarmigans of that country from their 
assembling in large flocks at the beginning of October to 
feed among the willows. 

In Britain, this bird is only to be met with on the 
summits of the highest hills, among the Highlands of 
Scotland, in the Hebrides and Orkneys, and sometimes 
on the lofty hills of Cumberland and Wales. We may 
traverse the heights covered with heather, and still be 
far below the abode of the ptarmigan. To reach his 
cliffy and desolate abode you must ascend until, in the 
language of one of our popular writers, 

You begin at last to feel alone, severed entirely from the 
world of society, of life, and of growth, and committed to 
the solitude of the ancient hills and immeasurable sky. The 
snow lies thick on the side of the summit, and even peers 
over the top, defying the utmost eflbrts of solstitial neat. 
There is no plant under your feet, save lichen on the rock, 
apparently fu hard and stony as that to which it adheres— 
it can hardly be said to grow — ond moss in some crevice, 
undistinguishable from the dull and cold mud into which 
the storms of many winters liave abraded the granite. 

And what are the objects which present themselves 
to notice in this region of snow ? 

A few mottled pebbles, or at least what appear to be so, 
each about twice the size of your hand, lie at some distance, 
where the decomposed rock, and the rudiments of what may 
be called the most elevated mountain vegetation, just begin 
to ruffle the surfoce. By and by, a cloud shadows the sun, 
the air blows chill as November, and a few drops faD, freezing 



or melting in their descent, you cannot tell wliich. The 
mottled pebbles begin to move : you throw a stone at them, 
to show that you can move pebbles as well as the mountain. 
The stone hits beyond them ; they run towards your feet 
as if claiming protection : they ai-e birds, — ^ptarmigan, — the 
uppermost tenants of the island, whom not even winds which 
could uproot forests, and irosts which could all but congeal 
mercury, can drive from these their mountain haunts. It haa 
often been observed that of all the human inhabitants of the 
earth, the mountaineer, be his mountain ever so barren, is 
the last to quit, and the same holds true of the mountain- 
bird. 

The sportsmen who find pleasure in climbing the 
granite cliffs, and wading the winter snows in which the 
ptarmigans delight to bury themselves, are few indeed. 
An excursion of this nature must be regarded as a 
journey of curiosity, for the purpose of viewing the 
wilder and more imposing features of our country, rather 
than as a sporting engagement which is to yield any pro- 
fitable return. The flesh of the ptarmigan except when 
taken very early in the season, is much inferior to that 
of the red-grouse, being less juicy, and deficient in flavour. 
The chief interest attaching to the bird arises from the 
peculiarity of its haunts, the simplicity of its habits, and 
the periodical changes in the colour of its plumage. 

The plumage of the ptarmigan has been called <<a 
natural thermometer," on account of its variations in 
colour with the variations in temperature during the differ- 
ent seasons of the year. The summer plumage is yellow, 
more or less inclining to brown, and elegantly mottled 
with black, grey, and white: the quills of the wings, 
twenty-four in number, have black shafts and white webs. 
The tail feathers are sixteen in number; seven on each 
side, and two in the centre, the shafts of which are black. 
As autumn advances, these colours undergo a gradual 
change: the black and brown become paler and paler; 
then the grey fades, until when the winter is fully set in, 
the whole plumage becomes of a snowy white, except the 
eye-streak in the male, the outer tail feathers, and the 
shafts of the middle ones. This change does not take 
place in consequence of a moult, or falling-off of coloured 
feathers, to be replaced by white ones ; but the change 
actually takes place in the colour of the feathers them- 
selves, while at the same time the plumage becomes 
fuller, thicker, and more downy; the bill is almost con- 
cealed, and the legs are covered down to the very toea 
with hair-like feathers. 

These changes in colours, have been attributed to a 
kind provision of nature to enable the birds more effec- 
tually to escape their enemies. Now it is certainly true, 
that the summer vest of the ptarmigan bears some 
resemblance to the broken tints produced by the brown 
patches of heath on the mountain slopes, which this 
bird frequents, and so far screens it from observation : 
so also does its white livery serve the purpose of conceal- 
ment when its home is in the snow. But if this be one 
of the reasons for the change, it is not the principal one. 
Many of the polar animals, and others which inhabit 
the colder regions of the temperate zone, undergo a 
change in colour similar to that of the ptarmigan, 
and the rapidity of the change has been observed to 
depend upon the severity of the season. A little atten- 
tion to the science of heat, will assist us on the present 
occasion. The temperature of all bodies is greatly 
influenced by the colour of their surfaces; those which 
are white reflect most of the heat which falls upon them 
those that are black absorb it; so that if a white and a 
black body be exposed to a high temperature, the latter 
will be heated much sooner than the former. But on 
the other hand, a white body parts with its heat slowly, 
— a black body quickly; hence, if both be placed in a 
low temperature, the latter will cool much sooner than 
the former. These facts have long been established 
with respect to inanimate matter, but they apply with 
equal force to animalsi by the healthy performance of 
certain functions (chiefly, respiration and the circulation 
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of the blood), heat is constantly supplied, and thus is 
maintained a temperature necessary to perpetuate the 
functions of life: a portion of the animal heat always 
escapes from the surface of the body by radiation: if 
the heat escape faster than it is formed, the temperature 
of the animal body will fall to such a point, that it is no 
longer sufficient to maintain life; — ^but, if the body be 
proteoted by substances which conduct and radiate heat 
very slowly, such for example as our winter clothing 
and the feathers, wool and fur of animals, heat escapes 
less quickly than it is formed, and the animal is thus 
enabled to inhabit a spot, the temperature of which is 
greatly below that of its own body. 

Not only is the plumage of the ptarmigan adapted by 
Providence for the peculiar situation in which the 
bird is placed, but in respect of its general form the 
same adaptation is apparent. It stands more firmly on 
its legs than the other birds of its race, and presents 
but little resistance to the wind, in consequence of its 
crouching attitude. Its feet and claws, though feathered 
down* to the very toes, are not impeded or encumbered 
on this account, for the surface of the mountains is 
generally dry, and pools of water are speedily converted 
into ice. The bill is remarkably strong, and is well 
fitted to crush the hard berries, lichens, &c., on which 
the bird feeds. It is a habit with the gallinidn in 
general to swallow gravel, and the proportion found in 
the stomach of the ptarmigan is said to exceed that of 
any other bird. In winter these birds congregate, and 
live peaceably together, sheltering themselves in holes 
in the earth, or snow, and even burrowing through the 
latter until they contrive to reach the scanty vegetation 
lying beneath its surface. About the month of June 
they disperse in pairs, and make circular nests a little 
lower down the mountain. The number of their eggs 
varies from six to twelve or fifteen ; and the young birds 
arc covered with down, of a colour similar to that of 
their parents' summer plumage. This descent of the 
ptarmigan to a somewhat lower situation during the 
'breeding season, is probably with a view to find more 
abundant food for their young, but it subjects them to 
many dangers, which in their more elevated home they 
had altogether escaped. The old birds are often obliged 
to fight desperately in defence of their young, and as 
soon as possible tney lead them away to a place of 
greater security in the mountain tops. Ptarmigans are 
the favourite food of the great snowy owl, which is also 
an inhabitant of the most desolate regions of the North. 
On perceiving this well known and powerful enemy the 
affrighted birds dive instantly into the loose snow, and 
make their way beneath it to a considerable distance, 
In its favourite mountain summit, the ptarmigan has few 
enemies, being above the range of the fox, the mountain 
cat, and the martin, and also out of the usual hunting 
scenes of the raven and the eagle, so that is not so liable 
to the attacks , of these formidable enemies, as are the 
red grouse, and other tenants of the heathery regions 
below. As this bird is thus exempted from some of the 
dangers common to its kind, so is it apparently deficient 
in sagacity and resource when attacked. The expression 
of the head is stupid or simple. Mr. Daniel calls them 
silly birds, that are tame enough to bear driving like 
poultry, and suffer a stone to be flung at them without 
their rising; with all this gentleness of disposition, it is 
however, difficult to domesticate them. Yet in their 
own regions they soon become reconciled to the sight of 
man, and may be caught and destroyed by any device he 
may choose to employ against them. They are so little 
anxious to hide themselves that a sportsman meeting 
with a party may shoot them one by one, till he has 
destroyed them all, the survivors after each discharge 
making no attempt to get out of the reach of the shot. 
They never, on any occasion take long flights or soar 
aloft in the air, but fly by taking a short circle like 
pigeons. 



Another species of ptarmigan, known as the rock ptar- 
migan, has lately been brought into this country, but it 
extremely rare. It is somewhat smaller in size, and may 
be distinguished from the common ptarmigan, by the black 
feathers of the back being cut into upon the edges, witli 
patches of yellow only; which, contrasted with the larger 
size and grey plumage of the other, serves to render it 
conspicuous. 

BNTRA.KCB INTO THB TROPICS. 

As we found our way into the Tropica, we observed ihai 
the atmosphere became clearer and clearer; no mists were 
perceptible, the sun seldom obscured, and the appearance of 
the sky and stars at night peculiarly bright and clear. The 
moon, in these latitudes, often assumes an almost vertical 
position; and many of the stars which belong to the 
southern hemisphere are visible. Before daylight one morn* 
ing, the captain called me upon deck to look at the Southern 
Cross ; which is certainly a constellation of rare beauty. 
One of the five stars which form the cross, however, is or 
inferior magnitude, and not in the true position; which 
somewhat mars the image. When I turned towards the 
east, I enjoyed a still finer spectacle. The horn of an almost 
expiring moon, Venus, and Mars, were in all their splendour: 
ana the profusion of azure, lilac, ultramarine, pea-green, 
orange, and crimson, which mantled the sky about luilf an 
hour before sunrise, I never before saw equaUed.— Gurket. 



To ask the question, '' What is knowledge V* is but another 
way of inquiring, ^What is God?" for human learning 
deserves the name of knowledge only in the proportion in 
which it is able to display the workings of the AH- wise Crea- 
tor in the visible ana unseen universe of which we form a 
part. There is, indeed, a mass of general information that is 
useful to the individual in his relations to the society of his 
home and country; but this is, for the most part, confined 
to transient customs and opinions^ and is for ever being 
HWiUlowed up in that flood of knowledge which has increased 
from affe to age, spreading its waves with a wider sweep 
throu^ each succeeding generc^tion, and which will ere long 
embrace in one common bond of intelligence the great 
human £Eunily upon eaxiht-^Manutcripi ZeUers. 



TiiK real philosopher, who knows that all the kinds of truth 
are intimately connected, and tliat all the best hopes and 
encouragements which are granted to our nature must be 
consistent with tniUi, will be satisfied and confirmed, rather 
than surprised and disturbed, to find the natural sciences 
leading him to the borders of a higher region. To him it 
wiH appear natural and reasonable, that, after journeying 
so long among the beautiful and orderly laws by which tlie 
universe is governed, we find ourselves at last approaching 
to a source of order and law, and intellectual beauty : — that, 
after venturing into tlie region of life, and feelinr, and will, 
we are led to believe the fountain of life, and will, aot to be 
itself unintelligent and dead, but to be a living mind, a 
power which aims as well as acts. To us this doctrine 
appears like the natural cadence of the tones to which we 
have 80 long been listeninff ; and without such a final strain 
our ears would have been left craving and unsatisfied. We 
have been lingering long amid the. harmonies of law and 
symmetiy, constancy and development; and these notes, 
though their music was sweet and deep, must too often have 
sounded to the ear of our moral nature, as vague and un- 
meaning melodies, floating in the air around us, but convey- 
ing no definite iJiought, moulded into no intelligible an- 
nouncement. But one passage which we have again and 
again caught by snatches, though sometimes interrupted 
and lost, at last swells in our ears full, clear, and decided ; 
and the religious " Hynm in honour of the Creator," to w^hich 
Galen so gladly lent his voice, and in which the best phy- 
siologists of succeeding times have ever joined, is filled into a 
richer and deeper harmony by the greatest philosophcra of 
these later days, and will roll on hereafter, the '* per- 
petual song" of the temple of science. — History of the Induc^ 
tice Sciences^ h^ the Rev, Wiluah Wukwell. 
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IITTEBIOR OF AN ORIENTAL HOUSE, 



1. Houses of Northern Africa and Egypt, 

The inhabitants of Northern Africa have for several centu- 
ries been connected together by certain ties which enable us 
for some purposes to consider them as one people. Morocco, 
Tunis, Fez, and till lately Algiers, have all had Moham- 
medanism as the recognised religion of the state. Their 
mosques are similar, their manners are similar, and, as may 
be supposed, their dwellings also belong, in their general 
characters, to one class. All the cbuntries which we have 
mentioned, lie pretty nearly under the same latitude, and are 
exposed to about an equal temperature, a circumstance that 
has much influence on the form of the buildings. Under 
the general name of Barbaryj therefore, we wifl now con- 
sider the principal features in the houses of the better classes 
of the inhabitants. 

Large doors, spacious chambers, marble pavements, clois- 
tered courts, and fountains, are very general in these 
countries, and accord well with the nature of the climate. 
The windows, too, open not into the street, but into the 
central courts or ljuadrangles, a type of the jealous disposi- 
tions of the inhabitants. The streets are generally narrow, 
probably to shield the houses as much as possible from the 
sun. The entrance to a house from the street is through 
a porch or gateway, with benches on each side, where l^e 
master of uie fiunily receives visits and despatches business. 
From hence an opening b seen into the quadrangle or court, 
which is open above, and is generally paved wiUi marble, 
^hen a lai*ge assembly is to be received, such as upon the 
occasion of any grand entertainment, the court is the place 
of reception, where mats and carpets are spread for the com- 
pany. It has been supposed by Dr. Shaw, that on most of 
the occasions when our Saviour and his apostles are said to 
have entered houses and preached there, &c., the court or 
quadrangle was the place of reception ; for there are many 
points of resemblance between the housea of Judva and 
those of Barbary. 

Vol. XIX. 



In the warm season, this court' b covered by an awning 
to protect the visitors from the heat of sun : this awning is 
stretched out by ropes, and can be folded or drawn out at 
pleasure. The court is generally surrounded with a colon- 
nade, over which there is a gallery of the same width as the 
colonnade, with a balustrade or lattice-work in iVont of it. 
From the colonnade and gallery there are openings into large 
spacious chambers, of the same length with the court, but 
seldom communicating with one another. One of them 
frequently serves for a whole &mily, particularly when a 
father allows his married children to live in the same house 
with him, or when two or more persons join in the rental 
of one^ house. The walls of these chambers, in the houses 
of the wealthy, are covered, from the middle downwards, 
with white, bhie, red or green hangings, either of velvet or 
of damask : these are suspended by nooks, so as to be taken 
down at pleasure. Above these hangings is a more perma- 
nent covering for the wall, such as stucco, fretwork, paint- 
ings, &c. The ceiling is generally of wainscot, and painted 
in various devices, frequently including sentences from the 
Koran. The floors are generally covered with painted tiles : 
but as the Moors seldom use any sort of seat equivalent to 
our chair, the floor is covered with carpets and mats of rich 
materials, on which the inmates either sit cross-legged or 
lie at full length. Near the wall, however, b frequently 
placed a kind of raised platform, on which are narrow beds 
or mattresses, as well as pillows. 

The stairs to the upper story, when there is more than 
one, are situated sometimes in the porch, and at others in 
the court. This staircase leads not only to the upper story, 
but also to the gallery and to the roof of the house, where 
the Moors pass much of their time in the evening. The 
flat roofs are covered with plaster, and are surrounded either 
by low walls or by balustrades. The terraces serve for 
many domestic purposes for the use of the inmates: linen 
b dried there: ngs and raisins are exposed there to the heat 
of the sun; it b also frequently usea as a place of devotion, 
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lyiany of these houses hare a smaller one attached to thein^ 
consisting of oiftt or two rooms and a terrace. Bome of thorn 
are hullt i$fet the mtth ot gttiex^ay 6f tlie larger house, to 
which thei^e Is A dODi* of communioatioti. These smaller 
houses are frequently Used M places Of i^etifement from the 
bustle of the central quadrangle. It has been supposed that 
many of the houses in Syria, Palestine, &c., were anciently 
provided with little retired chambeta eUeh as we here 
speak of, — that is, chambers secluded in some degree from 
the rest of the habitable mansion. The following passages 
in the Bible seem to allttde to some amuig^ement of this 
kind : 2 Kings 4. 10, ^' Let us make a little chamber, I pray 
thee, on the wall ; and let us set for him there a bed^ and 
a table, and a stool, and a candlestick,*' — Judges iii. 20, 
** And Ehud came unto him ; and he was sitting in a sum- 
mer parlour, which he had for himself alone." — 2 Sam. 
xviii. 23, " And the king was much mored, and went up to 
the chamber over the gate, and wept." While we are on 
this subject, we may brieiiy allude to an explanation which 
Dr. Shaw has offered of a part of Scripture, which, without 
knowing the structure of trie houses in the countries alluded 
to, cannot be well nndei^tood. In St. Mark ii. 2, we read^ 
** And they came unto hiiii bringing one sick of the palsy, 
which was borne by four. And when they could not come 
nigh unto him for the press, they uncovered the roof where 
he was : and when they had broken it up. they let down 
the bed wherein the siek of the palsy lay.^' Now in such 
houses as we are accustomed to, it would appear more diffi- 
cult to make a sufficiently large hole through the roof than 
to force a passage through the throng. But by considering 
the nature of the houses in those climates. Dr. Shaw thinks 
the following explanation will remove every difficulty. 
The only part of a house large enough to admit a multi- 
tude of people was the open eotirt or quadrangle. This 
court was covered Ih hot weather by an awning capable of 
being drawn aside by means of ropes. The tops of the 
houses were flat, so that persons could walk fhim roof to roof 
without difficulty, and stairs led up to the roof. It there- 
fore seems probanle, that the sick man was carried up to the 
roof of the house, that the awning was drawn aside, and 
that he was lowered Into the open ^sourt bv ropes* 

That portion of Northern Africa occupied by Algiers need 
not claim our attention here, for in so far as it dlffei^ in 
the construction of its houses, from the countries of Btirbary 
generally, the Supplements which have been given oil the 
subject of Algiers in the ScOnrday Mapasine will have eon* 
veyed a sufficient idea. We will therefore proceed eastward, 
and approach countries which have filled a mdre important 
page m history. The territory once known by the famed 
name of Cartfiage occupied a portion of the space between 
Egypt and what is now called Algiers, but ftt present, little 
exists here to claim notice in this paper. 

Egypt has many remarkable peeutidrities, chiefly arisin|B[ 
from the mixture of Turkish and Arabic mAnners and 
nlodes of living prevalent In the country. The houses of 
E^iypt depend a good deal, for their form and character, oh 
the religion of the inhabitants ; they have in general either 
ohe or two stories above the ground floor, attd there is 
often a small unpaved court in tiie middle of the building, 
with various apartments surrounding it. There is a narrow 
) leading into this couH from the street, and in the 



fftssage is & stone seat for the porter and other servants. 
n the court itself is generally to be seen a well for sup- 
plying the house With lYater| and the Windows of the 



principal apartments look into the court, several doors 
leading from the court to the tooms: in all these cases 
there is one door leading exclusively to the women's apart- 
ments. Tlie apartment in which strangers are received 
is generally on the ground floor, witl^ a grated of latticed 
window looking into the court. This reception-room has 
generallpr a fountain in the middle, and is paved with black 
and white marble. Along two sides of tne room runs a 
raised platform covered with mats and carpets, and visitors 
generally take ofi^ their shoes before they step upon this. 
The mode in which persons seat themselves in such 
countries will assist us m explaining many of the customs 
mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. The matted or carpetted 
floor is frequently the only seat, and if shoes, soiled with 
the dust of the streets, were to tread on this matting, the 
gannents would certainly be disfigured by it : hence a sense 
of cleanliness, as well as certain rites connected with reli- 
gion, lead the inhabitants to take off their shoes previous to 
stepping upon the raised platform. There are, however, 
frequently mattnwses and cushions, stuffed with cotton and 
covered with cloth or silk, ranged round the sides of the 



apartment. The walls of .this apartment contain recesses 
and cupboardsi for the rebentioir ot watei'^botttes, coffee-cups, 
and omer domestic vessels. The ceiling of the room is 
divided into compartments \ tllos&parta «vcr the^two raised 
platforms being formed of carved beams of wood ; while 
that over the central part is carved into highly decorated and 
fanciful ornaments, and painted of very diverse colours. A 
chandelier is frequently suspended from the centre. 

All tlie apartments are lofty, generally about fourteen 
feet high. The upper rooms have often, besides lattice-work 
windows, others of coloured glass, representing flowers, 
fruit, birds, &c. These coloured windows are about two 
fbet nigh and one ^vide : they ^re placed above the other 
windows, and are more for ornament than for use. " On 
the plastered walls of some apartments," says Mr. Lane, 
*• are rude paintings of the temple of Mekkeh, or of the tomb 
of the Prophet, or of flowers and other ol^ects, executed 
by native Mooslim artists, who hiive not tne least notion 
of the rules of perspective, and who consequently deface 
what they thus attempt to decorate. Sometimes, also, the 
walls are ornamented with Arabic inscriptions, of maxims, 
&c, which are more usually written on paper, in an embel- 
lished style, and inclosed in glased frames^ No chambers 
are furnished as bed-rooms. The bed, in tiie day-time, is 
rolled up, and placed on one side, or in an adjoining closet, 
called knueneh, which, in the winter, is a sleeping place : 
in summer, many people sleep upon the house-top. A mat 
or carpet, spread upon the raised part of the stone noor, and a 
dee wan, (a row of cushions round the wall,) constitute the 
complete furniture of a room. For meals, a round tray is 
brought in, and placed upon a low stool, and the company 
sit round it on the ground* Thei*e is no flreplace: the 
room is warmed, when necessarv, by burning charcoal in a 
ohafing-dish." The kitchens, nowever, have several small 
receptacles for fire, constructed on a kind of bench of brick. 
Many houses have at the top a sloping shed of boards, directed 
towards the north or north-west, in order that the cool 
breeues which blow from those quarters may be conveyed 
to an open apartment below. The roof of the house is nat^ 
and generally covered with a coating of plaster. 

For a notice of the houses and domestic arrangements of 
Cairo in particular, we Irefer to our recent sketcnes of that 
capitali 

S« Hotrsia ot AiUAtto Tuhket. 

Afh'icft l4 united to Astil in a singular manner. The 
two continents are connected only by a narrow slip of 
land, — ^the isthmus of Suez, — and this isthmus, as well as 
the country near it, is little better than a dreary desert. 
Having passed this desert, we come to Palestine, and, 
keeping along the eastern shore of the Mediterranean Sea, 
we arrive at Jaffa, Acre, Aleppo, and other towns. After 
this, the great peninsula of Asia Minor brings us to the 
Black Sea, and the provinces of European Turkey. Nov 
throughout this range of coUntry, Turkish influence is 
more or less prevalent, and there are a good many features 
common to all the to^vns extending from Jerusalem at the 
south-east to Smyrna at the north-west. The city of 
Aleppo is well situated as a representative of the towns 
of Western Asia generally. To the north of it is Asia 
Minor t to the south, destine; and to the east, are 
those nutnerous provinces which have, at one time or 
other, formed part of the Persian Empire. Its houses, 
as well as its Inhabitants, present features of the Turkish^ 
Pei-sian, Syriac, and Arabian countries: and we shall do 
well to consider rather minutely the nature of the dwellings. 

Aleppo is governed by a bashaw or oflieer, and the resi- 
dence of this officer, as well as of the other principal officers 
of state, are called SerapHoi, (a Persian word for a palace or 
great house.) These seraglios Are huge piles of building, 
iV^ith nothini like architectural grace alwut them. The 
entrance is tnrough a large court ; and the gate is arched 
and decorated with m&rble. Persons of rank pass on horseback 
directly to the foot of the grand staircase. The state apartr 
ments are of an oblong form, with lofty flat ceilings, and 
are well lighted by a row of large windows. The walls and 
ceilings aro adorned with flowers, fniit, and fanciful orna- 
ments, painted, gilt and varnished: and verses from tlie 
Koran ai-e seldom omitted as pail of the decoration. Each 
state apartment lias an elevated platform on each side 
constituting a divan^ where distmguislied visitors are 
invited to seat themselves. The divan is covered with 
mattresses, over which is thrown a covering of cloth; and 
oblong cushiony stuflfed with cotton and faced with silk or 
velvet^ aro ranged round' next the wall;— the corners of 
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these divanfl ara eonftid«r«d u the pUcee of honour. The 
lower fOid centrfd part of the apartment is occupied hy pagee 
and others ; indeed all vieitons except those of rank, are 
to remain on the central division of tile room, and must 
not presume to step on the divan. 

The apartments of the principal officers are fitted up on 
the same ulan, but wltli less splendour: the divans in their 
rooms being made to Serve as beds at night, by employing 
additional mattrasses and coverlids. 

The women's apartmenta^ are ali^vs separated fifom the 
main part of the building, and consist of several suites of 
rooms, ranged round an open court. This court contains 
a shrubbery, a basin with a fountain, arbours of slight lat- 
ticed fi'amee, and other arrangements for producing a cool 
place of retreat from the heat incident to the climate. 
There are also two open apartments, called the divtt^, and 
the kaah^ which are a sort of open reception rooms, where 
the different members of a fimiily may congregate. These 
are particularly delightftily from the means taken,— such 
as fountains^ Iko.^'-'^ make them oooL The private apart- 
mento of the females are ranged round the court, with 
windows looking into the court, to the exclusion of any 
other* The sleeping rooms are usually on the mund floor, 
and the visiting, or reception rooms are above tnem. 

Such are the general modes of construction in the man- 
sions <)f the bashaws, agas, eflendis, and officers of govern- 
ment, at Aleppo* 

The houses of the merchants seldom have a court in 
front, the entrance being immediately l¥om the street, by a 
large door. The outer apartments are small, and fhrnished 
in a plain but neat manner. They serve only for the recep- 
tion of familiar visitors lA the morning, or at supper : for 
on extraordinary occasions, the harems, or female apart- 
ments, are made use of. which, in point of elegance, often 
rival those of the seraglios^ and in the richness of the fhr^ 
niture scmietimes excel themi 

The houses of the Turks of middle rank have seldom 
more than one court; but many of them have a kaah, and 
all liave a divan, with a little garden and fountain before 
it. Thefar habitations are thus airy, and kept very neat. 
From this rank, down to the lowest order of Turks, there 
are houses of various degrees of comfort; but they have 
nearly all something which they can call a divan, and a few 
bushes or shrubs hy way of garden t^-^their best room is 
rudely painted, and decorated with such ornam^ts as they 
eaaprocure. 

The houses of the Christians of the upper class consist 
generally of a central court surrounded by apartments* 
The entrance to these houses is scarcely to be distingnished 
firom those of the Turks; and the interior is fitted up with 
a good deal of taste and neatneasi 

The Jews, both European and native, have houses built 
much on the same fiuhion as the other inhabitants of the city ; 
and in some instances their dwellings display no little mag^- 
nificence within. The poofor dasees of Jews, however, 
aye worse lodged than the poor of the other religious com- 
muniUea. 

The roofb of nearly all the better kinds of houses aire fiat 
and plastered with a composition of mortar, tar, ashes, ana 
sand, which in time becomes vefy hard; but, when not 
laid on at the proper season, the terrace is apt to crack in 
the winter. These flat roofb or terraces are separated by 
parapet waUs, and most of the natives deep on them in 
summer. The Europeans who live contiguous have doors 
of communication, and by means of the tertaces on their 
own houses and those on the basaars, can make a lam cir* 
cult without descending into the street. The native inhabit^ 
ants, however, do not throw open a whole line of terraces 
in this way] but frequently heighten the wall of division 
by means of a screen. 

We will avail ourselves Of the present opportunity fat 
speaking of a part of the domestic arrangement which in 
Warm climates has a Considerable influence on the con- 
struction of a town, as well as upon the manners of the in- 
habitants,*— we mean the custom of bathing. Not only does 
a sultry climato occasion a necessity for a frequent use of 
the bath, but the Mohammedan religion requires that ablu- 
tions should be made at certain hours of the day* Most 
of the larc;e mansions in Persia, Turkey, Syria, Egypt^ 
Barbary, &c., have baths within them; but the general 
custom Ls, to attend public baths, a large number of which 
are to be found in most of their cities. These baths or 
bagnios being pretty nearly the same everywhere, we will 
take those of Aleppo as a (general representative of all, and 
iiill avail ourselves of Dr. BusseU*s account of them» 



^he outer room of the hummam or bagnio is called tha 
hura*^^ and is large, loftjr, covered with a dome, and paved 
with noarble. It has wlndowe towards the street, but is 
lighted chiefly by tho lantern of the dome. A broad stone 
platform, or mustaby^ about four feet hi^h, is built close to the 
wall on each side, whloh being spread with mats and car- 
pets, forms a divan on which the bathers may undress and 
repose. A large marble fi)untain in the middle serves both 
as an ornament, and for rinsing the bagnio linen, which is 
afterwards hung to dry on lines stretched above. The 
bathers, as well as tho servants, walk in this outer chamber 
in slippers, for the stoves having but small influence there^ 
the wet pavement is cold to the naked feet. 

From the hurany a door opens Into a narrow passage, 
leadine to the immMmjt, or middle chamber, which has a 
musU^, or raised platform, for the accommodation of such 
as may choose to sit there, and is famished with several 
round or oblong stone basins, about a foot and a half in dia~ 
meter, into each of which two pipes open with brass cocks, 
the one conveying hot, the other cold water. These are 
called ^rtt, and are fixed to the wall two feet from the pave- 
ment. There are also branen bowls for laving out the water. 
The thermometer in thebunmy is about 64"- Fahr.; — in the 
passage T^^'^and In the wastany, or middle chamber, 0O'\ 

From the middle chamber, a door opens Immediately into 
the inner chamber, otjuar^, which is much larger than the 
wustany, and heated to about 100''. It has no muitc^^ or 
platform, so that the bathers sit or recline on the pavement^ 
which towards the centre is excessively hot. The middle 
and inner rooms are less lofty than the outer one, and are 
covered with small cupolas, firom which they receive a dull 
light, by means of a few round apertures, glaaed with a thick 
coloured glass* At each comer of the juany is a small open 
recess, in one of which there is a basin about four feet deep, 
called the fafirtotf, serving occasionally fur a temperate bath. 
The bagnios are heated by stoves underneath, and the ordi- 
nary temperature Is about 100^. 

It must be borne in mind, that the mode of bathing 
adopted in these countries is altogether different from that 
employed in England. There is no plunging into a large 
boay of water, and in a few minutes emerging from it. .Tho 
bather, first, in the outer room, throws off his usual dress, 
and puts on a slight bathing dress. He then passes into the 
middle room, and gets gmdually warmed by its temperature. 
From thence he passes into the inner or bath room, which 
is heated so highly that in a fow minutes he is in a profVise 
perspiration. He then lies down on the warm marble pave- 
ment, and is rubbed all over bv an attendant, with a kind 
of perfumed soap; after which he is well drenched by bowls 
of warm clean water, and rubbed with dry towels. The 
bathing being thus completed, he passes into the middle 
room, puts on his slippers^ wraps himself completely in a 
blanket, and then smokes a clear, drinks coffee, and con- 
verses with his friends or neighbours :— indeed, this middle 
room is a general place of rendeavous for friends, who often 
go to the bath as much to meet one another as for the plea- 
sure of bathing. This is particularly the case with females ; 
by the customs of the country they are so much immured, 
tnat they are glad of the relief from constraint afforded by 
tlie bath ; audit is not unusual for them to take sweetmeats, 
fruits, spices, &c., to regale themselves and friends in tlie 
middle chamber, after having taken the bath. Lady M. W« 
Montagu tells us that this Is then a fiimous place for gossip. 
When the bathers have remained as long as they please in 
the middle room, they proceed to the outer room, resume 
their dresses, and leave the place. There are some baths for 
men, and others for women ; and a third class devoted to 
women in the forenoon, and men in the afternoon; the 
bothers being attended by servants of their own sex. 

8» Hovsn or Pbbsia and Arabia. 
The most general characteristics of the houses of the 
wealthier classes in Persia have been the same fh>m age to 
age, and the accounts of diflerent travellers pretty well 
agree on the subject. Generally speaking, such houses are 
built in the middle of a fine garden, and present little or 
none of their beauty to the street ; for there is little 
else to be seen but a dead wall, with a great gate in the 
middle of It, and perhaps a screen or wall witliin the gate, 
to prevent pa8SersA)y fh>m seeing the mansion,— great pri- 
vacy being sought for in this respect. It is not oflen that 
the Persian mansions have more than one story, — indeed, in 
most warm climates, the houses aie more remarkable for 
length and depth than for height. In the portion of tlie 
Itouse nearest tho entrance gate is generally a littlo piazza 
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or open room, where tlie genetal busineas of tlie inhir 
bitant is transacted. Beyond this piazza is a large hall, 
from twelre to twenty feet high, which is the place of meet- 
ing, on the occasion of great entertainments, &c. On the 
hinder side of the house is often another piazza, with a 
fount in playing in front of it, beyond which shady walks 
are frequently seen. At each comer of the lai^ hall is a 
parlour, or dwelling room, between which are small open 
square courts, with entrances from the great hall : the object 
of this and similar arrangements seems to be, that in a climate 
80 sultry as that of Persia, it b desirable to have as many 
open doors as possible, to admit air into the central hall: 
there is often a fountain playing in the middle of the hall. 

The widls of the houses are built sometimes of burned 
bricks, and sometimes of bricks dried in the sun. The 
walls are of considerable thickness, and the roof of the great 
hall is arched, and some feet higher than the smaller rooms 
near it. The roofs of the builduigs on eveiy side of the hall 
are flat, and hare stairs leading up to them. These flat roo& 
Ibnn one of the moit disttnffui&ing features of Asiatic dwell- 
ings. Nothing can exceed the beauty of the skv at those 
hours of the ey^ning when the sun has withdrawn his scorch- 
ing rays. It is at such a time that the Persian, takmg up 
a mattrass to the roof, there luxuriates m the indolent en- 
joyment of the open lur :— often, indeed, he passes the night 
there, except at certain seasons, when, in consequence of 
the powerful evaporation during the day, a piercing cold 
is felt at night. 

The kitchens, and other domestic offices of the house, are 
generally at some distance to the right or left, and the hall 
IS the medium of communication between all of them. 
Sometimes the rooms have chimneys, but at other times 
there is an arrangement of a charcoal fire thus manu^ :— 
A hole, four or five feet in diameter, and one or two deep, is 
sunk in the floor of the room, and in this is kindled a cnar- 
cofld fire. The hole is covered over with a thick board, and 
this again is covered with a carpet, so tliat persons by sitting 
round in a circle, and placing their feet under the carpet, 
am keep themselves warm in cold weather. Air is admitted 
to the fire, and smoke is conducted from it, b^ pipes laid 
beneath the floor. The floors of the rooms are either paved, 
or covered with a hard cement, on which a coarse cloth is 
laid, and over that a carpet. The walls of some of the rooms 
are lined with fine tiles a part of the way up, and are 
painted above. 

Such are the general characters of the houses in that wide 
expanse of country included under the general name of 
Persia. But it must be here understood, that these remarks 
apply chiefly to the large towns; for in the wide and uncul- 
trvated wastes which cover so large a portion of the Persian 
empire, the same kind of rude and temporary tents are ob- 
servable as are employed by the roving Arabs. In a country 
like England, we nappily do not know what it is to have our 
large towns separated from each other by sandy wastes, 
where neither man nor beast can find food and water without 
great difficulty: — ^the arrangements of a manufacturing 
town and those of an agricultural village are certdnly 
snfficiently distinct ; but still, a roving population, \^o, 
when they have gathered all the herbage and fruits at one 
part of the country, strike their tents, and proceed in a body 
to another locality, is unknown to us, however much it 
prevails in Persia. 

These remarks apply also to Arabia. We have, however, 
nothing to say here of the fovinff tribes, but shall briefly 
speak of the populous towns. Tne city of Mecca consists 
of streets arranged with tolerable regularity, and there is 
something more pleasing in the fronts of the houses than 
is usually observed in Uriental towns. The houses have 
ffeneraUy two rows of windows, with balconies covered with 
blinds. There are even severed large windows, quite open, 
as in Europe, but the greater number are cov^^ with a 
curtain, like a Venetian blind, made of palm-leaves: these 
blinds are extremely light, and screen the apartments from 
the sun^ without interrupting the passage of the air : they 
fold up at pleasure at the upper part. The houses are 
solidly built with stone, and are three, four, and even more 
stories in height. The fronts are ornamented with basesL 
mouldings, and paintings, which give them a very graceful 
appearance. It is very rare to find a door that has not a 
base, with steps and small seats on both sides. The blinds 
of the balconies are not very close, and holes are cut in dif- 
ferent parts of them. The roofs of the houses form terraces, 
surrounded with a wall about seven feet high, open at cer- 
tain spaces which are occupied by a railing of nd and white 
bncka^ placed symmetrically, leaving holea for the ciicala* 



tion of the air. All the stureAses are narrow, dark, and 
steep. The rooms are well-proportioned, larf^ and lofty, and 
have, besides the large windows and balconies, a second row 
of smaller windows. ' The beauty of the houses may be 
considered as the remains of the ancient splendour of Mecca. 
Every inhabitant has an interest in adorning his dwelling, 
in order to induce the hadgi, or pilgrims, to lodge wiui 
him during their sojourn at Mecca, for this is one of the 
principal sources of wealth to the inhabitants, on account of 
the high terms demanded and paid. 

Another town in Arabia of which we may briefly speak 
is Moclia, a name rendered familiar to us by the excellent 
cofiee brought from its neighbourhood. In this town the 
principal buildings, such as the residences of the goTem 
ment officers and principal inhabitants, have no pretensions, 
externally, to architectural elegance, but still are not devoid 
of beauty, from their turretted tops and fetntastic oma« 
ments in white stucco. The windows are in general amall, 
stuck into tlie wail in an irrep^ular manner, closed with 
lattices, and sometimes opening into a wooden, carved-work 
balcony. In the upper apartments there is generally a 
range of circular windows, above the others, filled, instead 
of glass, with a thin layer of a peculiar transparent atone, 
which is found in veins in a mountain near Sanaa. Kona 
of these can be opened, and only a few of the lower ones, — 
a consequence of which is that a thorough current of fresh 
air is rare in these houses, yet the people who inhabit 
them do not appear to be oppressed by the haat, although 
it is insupportable to European visitors. The floors as well 
as the roofs of the larger houses are made of chunam^ which 
is sustained by beams with pieces of plank or Uiin slips of 
wood, laid across and close to each other. As a carpenter's 
level is seldom used in their buildings, the floors are gene- 
rally very uneven ; but where couches and cushions az« 
used instead of chairs and tables, this is not felt to be much 
inconvenience. The internal construction of the houses h 
generally bad : the passages are long and narrow, and the 
staircases so steep tnat it is fre<]^uently difficult to mount 
them. Very little time is used in the construction of any 
of these buildings : constant care is therefore necessary to 

Srevent the inti*oduction af moisture. With caution, the 
ouses last man^ vears, but if neglected, they soon become 
a heap of rubbish, for the sun-dried bricks then resuma 
their original form of mud. 

The streets and bazaars of Mocha present a lively ap- 
pearance, from the commingling of many different classes 
and ranks of people. Lord Ydfentia say s : —^< Under the 
coarse awnings oi its narrow bazaars you meet the well* 
dressed merchants in robes of woollen cloth, and f^m above 
the folds of the snow-white turban yon see a red woollen 
cap, with a tassel of purple silk. At every step vou meet 
the black, the half-naked Abyssinian, straight as tiie young 
areca, with a nose sufficientlj^ prominent to give expitssion 
to his features, and having his curled woolly nair dyed ^vith 
a reddish yellow,— the fopperjr of his coun&ry, Tken there 
is the stout Arab porter, m his coarse brown garment, bow- 
ing under a heavy load of dates, the matting Si\ oozing, and 
clammy with the luscious burden. Lastly, you have the 
Bedouin, with the hue of the desert on his cheek, the 
fl&newy limb, the eye dark and fiery. He hath a small tur- 
ban, a close-bodied vest, a coarse sash, all of dull colours ; 
the arm, the leg, are bare ; the brown bosom, open to the 
sun and wind ; sandals on his feet ; a broad, stiaight, two- 
edged sword in his hand ; a long and ready poniard in hia 
giHle. For the cold night wind he has a cloak of goat's 
hair, or black or white, or made in long broad stripes of both 
colours. He walks erect, and moves directly to his front^ 

giving place to none Then there are the cook-shops, 

with their hot cakes of bread, and their laige coppers, with 
portions of meat and fowls, swimming in ghee, and ready 
for the traveller. And a step farther the caravanserais and 
coffee-houses, with groups of townsmen and traders, re* 
dining on couches of the date-lea^ smoking their small 
hookflSis, sippiogtheur kishu, and perpetuall v stroking their 
long beards.^' There are other toH-ns in Arabia, such as 
Medina, and Aden, once a verv important port at the 
southern entrance into the Bed Sea. But neither of these 
need call for particular notice here : Medina presents many 
features similar to Mecca, and Aden to Mocha. 

4. Houses of India ano China. 

We will travel eastward, and notice the recent seat of war, 
Afghanistan.^The houses of the higher classes in Afghan- 
istan are described with some minuteness by the Hon. 
Mounts^uart Elphinstone^ in his Account of the Kingdom </ 
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CavUnd, The class of inhabitants whose dweUings he thus 
portrays, includes all the Doaranee chiefs and heads of 
tribes, with the Persians and Tanjiks, who hold ofl^ces 
about the kinff. " These residences," says our author, "are 
all enclosed by hifirh walls, and contain (besides stables, 
lodging for servants, &c.,) three or four different courts, 
generally laid out in ^dens, with ponds and fountains. 
One side of each court is occupied by a building, comprising 
various small apartments in two or three stones, ana some 
large halls, which occupy the middle of the building for its 
whole height. The halia are supported by tall wooden 

Sillars and Moorish arches, carved, ornamented, and painted 
ke the rest of the hall. The upper rooms open on the haUs 
by galleries which run along halfway up the widl, and are 
set off with pillars and aifches. The halls, being only sepa- 
rated by pillars and sashes of open wood- work, can ali^'Eys 
be thrown into one by removing the sashes. The back of 
the innermost one is a solid walJ^ in which is the fire-place. 
The upper part of this wall is ornamented with false arches, 
which look like a continuation of the galleries, and which, 
as well as the real arches, are filled up on great occasions 
with paintings in oil, looking-glasses, and other ornaments. 
There are smaller rooms along the other sides of the court- 
yards; and among them are comfortable apartments for the 
retirement of the master of the house, one of which, at least, 
is fitted up with glass windows for cold weather. There are 
fire-places in many of these different apartments. The walls 
and pillars are ornamented with flowers in various patterns, 
painted in distemper, or in oil, on a white ground, composed 
of a sort of whitewash^ mixed with shining particles, which 
is called seem gil, or sUver earth. The doors are of carved 
wood, and, in winter, are covered with curtains of velvet, 
embroidered cloth, and brocade. In all the rooms^ at a 
lieight which is easily within reach, are arched recesses in 
the walls, which are painted very richly, and, by a strange 



depravity of taste, are thought to be embellished by 
bottles of various coloured pickles and preserves. The poor 
also have these recesses, which they ornament with Cnina 
cups, and in which they store their fruits for winter con- 
sumption : the curtains in their houses are of quilted chintz, 
or ot canvas, painted with birds, beasts, flowers, &c^ in oil. 
The pictures in the houses of the rich are mostly, if not 
entirely, done in Persia: the figures ore old Persian kings 
and warriors, young men and women drinking together, or 
scenes from some of the Persian poems. The principal | 



ornaments of the rooms of the great, are carpets and felts, 
which serve them in place of all other fumitui-e. Persian 
carpets are too well known in England to require any des- 
cription, but there is a kind made in Heraut which excels 
all others I ever saw; they are made of wool, but so fine and 
glossy, and dyed with such biilliant colours, that they 
appear to be of silk ; carpets of highly wrought shawl are 
also used ; but this piece of magnificence must be very rarely 
used from the enormous expense*. 

"There are felU for sittmg on, spread close to the wall 
all round the room, except where the entrance is, which, in 
the halls, is always at one end. They are brownish-grey, 
with patterns of flowers in dim colours ; that at the top of 
the room is broader than the others, which are about tnreo 
feet and a half or four feet broad. On the upper felt are 
smaller carpets of embroidered silk or velvet, with cushions 
of velvet for distinguished visitors." 

The peninsula of India, like most coimtries which have 
had many conquerors, presents a great diversity of dwellings, 
not only iq^ splendour and costliness, but also in style. As, 
however, the Hindoos are the people who are most pecu- 
liarly connected with that country, we will give a brief 
sketch of the dwellinffs of Hmdooe of rank, Benares pre- 
sents the most marked appearance of Hindoo origin : in. this 
city the amiable Bishop Ueber visited a house which he litis 
described. It belonged to two minors, the sons of an opulent 
citizen. It was a building of striking appearance, and had 
a lai^ vacant area before the door. The liouse was very 
irregular, and built round a small court, two sides of which 
were taken up by the dwelling-house, and the others by 
the offices. It was four lofty stories in height, mth a tower 
over the gate, of one story more. The front had small win-» 
dows of various forms, some of them projecting on bi-ackets, 
and beautifully carved, and a great part of the wall itself was 
covered with carved patterns of sprigs, leaves^ and flowers, 
like an old-fashioned paper. The whole was of stone, but 
painted a deep red. The general effect of tlie house waa 
very much lite tliat of some of the palaces at Venice, as 
represented in Canaletti's views. There was an entrance- 
gateway, wiih a groined arch of rich carying, and on each 
side was a deep, nchJy-carved r^bess^ like a shrine, in which 
were idols, with lamps before them, — the household gods of 
the family. The inner ^ourt was covered with planliuns 
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nnd rose-trees, with a raised and ornamented well in its 
centre : on the left hand a narrow and steep flight of ston« 
steps led to the first floor. On this floor were several rooms, 
nob vei-y larf^e, but beautifully carved, the principal oney 
which occupied the first floor of the gateway, having an 
arcade round it. The centre, about fifteen feet square, waa 
raised and covered with a carpet. The arcade ronna was 
flagged with stones, and waa so contrived that on a very 
short notice four streams of water, one in the centre of each 
side, descended from the roof like a permanent shower-bath, 
and fell into stone basins, sunk oeneath the floor, and 
covered with a sort of open fretwork, also of stone, •• These 
rooms," aays Bishop Ileoer* " were hung with a good many 
English pnnts, of the common paltry description which was 
faslnonable twenty years M[0, such as Sterne and poor 
Maria, (the boys supposed this to be a doctor feeling a lady*s 
pulse,) the Sorrows of Werter, &c., together with a daub of 
tlie present Emperor of Delhi, and several portraits In oil of 
a much better \l\nd^ of the father of these boys, some of his 
powerful native ft*lends and employers, and of a very beau- 
tiful woman, of European complexion, but lu an Eastern 
dres^ of whom the hoys knew nothing, or would say 
notliing more, than that the picture wafl painted for their 
father by Hall-Jee of Patna, I did not indeed repeat the 
question, because I knew the reluctance with wnlch all 
Eastern nations speak of their women, but It oartiUnly had 
the appearance or a portrait, and, as well as Uie old Baboo*! 
picture, would have been called a erodltabll painting in 
most gentlemen's houses in Englandt" 

The houses of the Mohammedan Inhabltanta of India 
do not differ in any marked degree from those of Persia or 
Turkey: the monds, the religion, and the general social 
armng:ement8, lieing nearly tne same. In the southern 
provinces of India, such as Mysore, &c., the houses are of 
very lai^ dimensions, inclosing numerous courts, sur^ 
rounded by buildings. There Is also a very remarkable 
class of erections to he seen in the hilly districts towards the 
western shore of the peninsula : these are called hill'forU, 
On the very summit of a hill are often built, not only the 
fortification necessary for the defem^ of a place, but nume- 
rous residences both for the governors and the governed. 
There are but few fortified places in the world moro for- 
midable, in a military point of view, than these fbrte; 
because not only are tlie walls and general defensive 
arrangements of a very complete kind, but the hill on which 
they are situated is often so precipitous, that it Is with the 
utmost difficulty the ascent to tliem is aeoomplished. 

The countries to the south*east of India, such as the Bir- 
man Empire, Siam, Malaya, ^e., do not display suoh sped* 
mens of elegant buildings as are to be found in India, and 
therefore need not occupy much of our attention. The 
nature of the houses, in and near the Birman Empire, 
may lie judged of from the following remarks of Symes, in 
his Etnhastif to Ava ; — ** The streets of Pegu are spacions, 
as are those of all the Birman towns that I have seen. The 
new town is well paved with brick, which the ruins of the 
old plentifully supply; and on each side of the way there Is 
a drain to carry oft the water. The houses of the meanest 
peasants of Pegu, and throughout the Birman empire, 
possess manifest advanta^ over Indian dwellingi^ by being 
raised from the ground either on wooden posta or bamboos, 
accoi'ding to the size of the building. Tiie habitations of 
the higher ranks are usually elevated tAx or eifi:ht feet, and 
thoee of the humbler classes, three or four. There are no 
brick Imi) dings either in Pegu or Rangoon, except such as 
belong to the king,'or are dedicated to the divinity Gaudma; 
his majesty hav;ng prohibited the use of brick or stone in 
private buildings. The houses, therefore, are all made of 
matting, or of sheathing-boai-ds, supported on bamboos or 
posts; out from their being composed of such combustible 
materials the inhabitants are under continual dread of fire, 
against which they take every precaution. The roofs are 
lightly covered, and at each door stands a long l^amboo, 
with an iron hook at the end, to pull down the thatch. 
Theri is also another pole, with a grating of iron at the 
extremity, about three feet square, to suppress flame by 
pressure. Almost eveiy house has earthen pots, filled with 
water, on the roof; ana a particular class of people, whose 
business it is to extinguiw fires, perambulate the streets 
during the night." « 

The eastern part of Asia \a occupied by that remarkable 
peonle, the Chmese, a people who seem to pride themselves 
in being different In manners, in dress, in" language, in 
manufiactures, from every other; who think t hat their 
country is the centre of cirUiialloii, and that the fiuxvpeans 



are a sort of barbarous race inhabiting some remote i 
of the earth. The houses of the wealthy in China hear 
a considerable resemblance to those which have been 
brought to light at Pompeii. They oonaist^ g^ierally 
speidcing, of a ground floor, containing several apartments, 
which are lighted by windows looking into a central court. 
The prinoipiu apartment b near the entnnce, and is devoted 
to the reception of visitors, &a. The inner apartmants are 
separated mm etch other bv doorways covered with silk 
hangings. The houses are frsqaently entered by a triple 
gateway, oondsting of a lai^ folding door in the middle, 
and a smaller one on each side i the lai)(e entranoe is for 
distinguished visitors, and the smaller for those of humbler 
rank. It is not unusual to see cylindrical lanterns hung at 
the sides of the ^te, on which the name and title of the 
inliabitant are wntten, so as to be read by night a« well as 
by day. In the best houses, there are seldom any atairs, 
except a few at the entrance. The foundatlona of the 
houses are of extremely solid ston««work, not unfre^uently 
of granite. The walls are of blue brick, and frequently 
have an artificial surface laid on them. Stucco-work oz 
considerable delicacy, representing animals, flowers, fruit, 
A(0., it firequently seen, and is executed at a low {trice. 
Inner partition walls are often divided into oompaitments 
which are filled with a kind of fret-work of porcelain. 
The roof is covered with tiles, whose tranverse section 
approaches to a semicircle : they are ranged along with 
tneir ooneave side uppermost, to serve aa channels for the 
rain I other tiles are then laid with their concave aide do wn- 
wardsi so as to hide the joinings of the tiles }-^it Is suppoeed 
that this plan was derived from the use of split bamboos, 
as is customary among the Malays, 

Hi* G. Staunton describes the house of a mandarin eye 
which may be taken as a reoresentative of the moie 
costly dweUiim. The whole Inclosure of the dwelling was 
in the form of a paraUelogram, and surrounded by a high 
brick wall, the outside of which exhibited a plain blank sur- 
fsce, except near one of its angles, where the gateway 
opeued into a narrow street, little promising the handsome 
structure withlnside. The wall in its whole length sup- 
ported the upper ridge of roof, whoee lower edges resting 
upon an interior wall parallel to the other, f<»med a long 
range of buildings divided into apartments for servants and 
offices. The rest of the hidosure waa subdivided into seve- 
ral quadrangular eeurU of different siaes. In each quad- 
rangle were buildings upon platforms of granite, and sur- 
rounded by a colonnade. The columns were of wood, nearly 
sixteen fiset in height, and as many inches in diameter at 
the lower end, decreasing to the upper CKtremity about one- 
sixth. They had neither capital nor base, according to the 
strict meaning of these terms in Grecian architecture, nor 
any divisions of that part called the entablature, it being 
plain up t4> the comioe : at the lower end they were let into 
hollows cut into stones for their reception, and which formed 
a circular ring round eaeh somewhat in the Tuscan mannn*. 
Between the eolumns, for about one-fourth the length of the 
shaft from the cornice downwards, wa^ carved and oma- 
mentcd wood- work, which might be termed the entablature, 
and was of a difilerent colour from the columns, which wer^ 
universally red. This colonnade served to support that ^)art 
of the roof which projected beyond the wall-plate in a curve, 
turning up at the anrles. By means of these roofed colon- 
nades, every part of these extensive buildings might be 
visited under cover. The number of pillars throughout the 
whole was not fewer than six hundred. 

Annexed to the nrincipal apartment was an elevated build- 
ing, intended for the purposes of a private tiieatre and con- 
cert room, with retiring apartments behind, and a gallery 
for spectators round it. None of the buildings were above 
one story high, except that which composed the ladies* 
apartment during the residence of the owner: it was situated 
in the inmost quadrangle. The front consisted of one long 
and lofty hall, with windows of Chines© paper, through 
which no objects could be distinguished on the other side. 
At the back of chis hall was a gallery, at a height of about 
ten feet, which led to several small rooms, lighted only iiom 
the hall. These inner windows were of silk gauze, stretched 
on frames of wood, and worked by the needle with repre- 
sentations of flowers, fruit, birds, and insects; others wer« 
painted in wateivcolours. This apartment was fitted up in 
a neater rtyle, though upon a smaller scale, than most of the 
others. The whole of this part of the building was calcu- 
lated for private apartments. In one of the outer quad- 
xang:le9 waa • bashi or pond of watw, i^ the m^ of whiclx 
waa buUt a stone room, exactiy in the diape of one of the 
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-Mtned biigee of the ctUfXO^, Iti ^tn of tii^ quad- 
«RDglaB were planted treee^ and in the laigeat* a heap of rocks 
waa rudely ^iled ; and at one end waa a spot laid out for a 
gurden in mmiature^ but not yet fiaiebed. 

5' |Ious£i3 oy America, 

Under the general name of Ameriea «e included as great 
n diversity of countriea aa wexe, perhaps, ever ohuwed ioffOK 
ther. There is Canada, Mrith ita British institutions mingled 
with thoee of the French inhabitants of the Lower F^fovince ; 
«— the United States, with its northern states almost English, 
and its southern almost Spanish ;«— Mexico, with its Spanish 
charaoter engmfted npon the ancient Axteess-Hmd the 
numerous states of South America, all of which once 
^belonged to Spain and Portugal, but all of which are now 
republics, or something approaching thonto :--*lastly, there 
are the native Indian tnbes, firom the fur-hunters of the 
frozen regions in the north, to Pataj^onia in the south. It 
jnay well be supposed that the dwellings, as well as the cha- 
meter of the inhabitants vary exceedingly in different parts 
of this wide tract Still, we may class all under three 
heads, — Indian eztracticm, English extraction, and Spanish 
or Poi'tuguese extraction. The dwellings of the Indians we 
need not consider here, for the^ univezsally come under the 
denomination of *< rude" habitations. Those of Canada, 
and the northern portions of the United States, we may omit 
for a different reason, viz., the better classes of habitations 
very closely resemble those of England. We diall therefore 
merely offer a few remarks on those parts which have once 
been either Spanish or Portuguese comniea. 

Humboldt considers the modem city of Mexico to be 
one of the finest cities ever built bv Europeans. There are 
but few cities that can be compared to it, for the nni&rm 
level of the ground on which it is built, the regularity and 
breadth of the streets, and the extent of the public places 
or squares. The architecture is generalljy of a very pure 
style ; and there are edifices of a very beautiful oonstruction. 
The exterior of the houses is not loaded with ornament. 
Two sorts of hewn stone (the porous amygdaloid called 
UtwmUi^ and especially a pcvohyry of vitreous feldspar 
without quarts,) ^ve to the Mexican buildings an air of 
solidity, and sometimes of magniftoence. There are none of 
thoee wooden balconies and galleries to be seen which disft- 
gure so much all the European cities in both the Indies. 
The balustrades and gates are all of Bisoay iron, ornamented 
with bronie; and the houses, instead of roofs, have terraces 
like those in Italy, and other southern countries. Many 
of the streets tfe nearly two miles in lenp^h, perfectly level 
and straight, and with the ends terminating in a view of the 
mountains that surround the valley in which the city is 
situated* The houses are, in general, of a uniform height, 
most of them having three stories, each from fifteen to 
tw^ity feet high. The fronts of most of the houses are 
painted in distemper, white, crimson, brown, or light green ; 
and owing to the dryness of the atmosphere, they retain their 
beauty unimpaired for many years. Some inscriptions are 
painted upon them taken from Scripture, or stanzas addressed 
to the Virgin. Many of the houses are entirely covered 
with glazed porcelain in a variety of ehmnt designs, by 
which a rich mosaic-like appearsnce is produced. The walls 
of the great staircases are frequently covered in the same 
manner, and mixed with a prof\|sion of gilding^ which in 
contrast with the blue and white poroda&l has a spleiidid 
effect. 

There are no otlier cities or towns of Mexico at a)l morlt" 
ing notice in respect of their dwellings, as the fhrther we 
recede from the capital the more does a commingling of 
European and Indian manners become peixseptible. 

At the southward of Mexico, and occupying the northern 
portion of South America, are numerous states which were 
once Spanish but are now republican | but anarchy so reigns 
there, that we know but little of the actual condition of the 
towns and houses. 

The residences of the inhabitants of ChUi may be judged 
of from those of its capital, SanHago. This city is divided 
into rectangular and equal squares, separated by streets forty 
feet broad. Each compartment or square measures about 
four hundred feet eacn way; and each square is called 
a quadro. The streets are ill-paved with small round 
stones brought from the bed of the river, and have a gutter 
through the middle ; but the best streets are paved on one 
side with slabs of porphyry, quarried from a neighbouring 
hill. The great central square, or plazay contains the house 
of the director, the palace of justice, the prison, and other 
public offices, together with the cathedral, the bishop's 



pakoe, and private residences. All these buildings ara 
built of brick, plastered, and whitewaslied, and present no 
specimens of architectural elegance. The geneitU natui^e of 
the private dwellings in the cit;^, even those inliabitcd by 
the wealthy olasses, may be estimated from the fapt, that 
the usual materials are ill-shaped sun-dried bricks, and mud 
instead of mortar. The cathedral is the only stone building 
in tlie oit^r. 

YalpaHueo, the principal port of Chili, consists of little 
more tnan one street : the houses are huddled together with- 
out order :-^the church is built chiefiy of mud. There is a 
suburb called Almendral, the houses of which are small and 
incommodious, of one ground-floor only, built of sun-dried 
bricks, plastered with mud and whitewashed. Some have 
rude corridors projecting over the foot- way ; others have 
raised brick paths in front of their houses ; but generally the 
footrpath is merely a raised heap of earth. Borne of the 
houses are roofed with tiles, while others are thatched with 
rushes, grass or palm-leaves ; some have passages leading 
from the street ; but in most cases, the door opens directly 
from the street to the apartments ; and as many of them 
have no light but what they receive fr^m the door, this door 
is generally left open. Some of the rooms have small win- 
dows with panelled shuttem, having clumsy wooden bus 
in front, rudely carved: some few are painted red; but 
generally they are not painted at all. 

It wiU thus be seen that Chili does not present much to 
call forth admiration in the oonstruction or appearance of 
ita houses. Indeed along the whole western coast of South 
America, but little attention seems to be paid to the oon« 
struetion of private dwellings ; for earthquakes are so fre^ 
quent that anything lofty would abnost inevitably be made 
a heap of ruins. UUoa's description of the houses of lima, 
the capital of Peru, though requiring alterations in some 
parts to suit it to the state of things at the present day, 
may be taken as a tolerably near approach to the truth. Ue 
says:— ^* The houses, though for the most part low, ars 
commodious, and make a gcrad appearance. They are all of 
baxareque end quinoha. They appear indeed to be com- 
posed of more solid materials, both with regard to the thick* 
ness of the principal walls, and the imitation of cornices on 
them.'' The principal parts are of wood, morticed into the 
nfters of the roof. The walls are lined within and with*- 
out with wild canes and osiers, so that the timber- work Is 
wholly inclosed. The osiers are plastered over with dav, 
and wnitewashed. Cornices and porticos of rough worx^ 
manship are then added, and whitewashed to imitate stone. 
The roofs are flat, and covered only so fiur as is necessary to 
keep out wind and sun. Such is the general character of 
the nouses in Lima. Those which are inhabited by Euro- 

{)eans are in many cases built somewhat in the style ^reva- 
ent in their own country ; but always with attention to 
the necessary chai*acter of being low, seldom exceeding two 
stories in height, and very often not exceeding one. Mr. 
Miers, a recent traveller m South America, describes Uie 
houses at Mendoza, an important town in the La Plata pro- 
vinces, as being nearly such as we have here described :— 
all of one stoiy : built of adobes, (sun*dried bricks,) plastered 
with mud, and whitewashed. Even the governors house 
was of this character. 

On crossing to the eastern shore of South America, the 
city of Buenos Ayres does not seem to present many more 
attractions than those we have describeal'-HM>nsidered with 
reference to the houses. Mr, Miers says^ *< The houses frx>nt- 
ing the beach I mistook for gaols, a» they had no ^hiss 
Sf^es, and the open windows were defended by iron 
gmtings; but on entering the town, I found all the houses 
constructed in the same manner, mostly of one groimd floor : 
their deserted appearance, and shabby exterior, bore more 
the semblance of gaols than the habitations of an industrious, 
civilised, and free people." Mr, Miers and his companions 
. were lodged and entertained at the house of one of the most 
respectable inhabitants ; and the mode of taking meals, &c., 
may serve to convey some idea of the manners of Uie 
inhabitants. Mr, M. was placed at the top of the fitmily 
table, — the usual seat of guests, according to the custom of 
the country. Three Uack female slaves waited at table. 
About twenty dishes, of different soi*ta, were brought, 
each one after the other was removed, — containing bread and 
vermicelli soup, different kinds of stews, boiled beef, roast 
veal, lettuce salad, and various sorts of vegetables. The 
wish was, that tho guests should eat some of every 
dish,— no easy matter among such a number. After dinner, 
one of the slaves said a long unintelligible grace, upon the 
conclusion of which all the family crossed themselves 
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tipon their foreheads, months, and hreasts: the cloth was 
not removed, hut was kept for the dessert, wliich conaisted 
of a profusion of ripe figs, peaches, nectarines, apples, pears, 
and oranges. Nothing but water was drunk at or after 
dinner. A basin and towel were brought, in which all the 
eompany washed their hands in the same water. 

Rio tfaneiro, the capital of Brazil, is not provided with 
houses of a kind proportionate to the extent and importance 
of the city. The streets, which are straight and narrow, are 
paved with eranite, but are scarcely provided with any liyht 
at niffht. The houses, which are generall^r of two stones, 
and low and narrow in proportion to their deptli, are, for 
the most part, built of blocks of granite : the upper story 
however, is often of wood. The thresholds, door-posts, 
lintels, and window-frames, are of massy quartz or feldspar, 
brought from Bohia in a state ready for use. The roofs are 
universally covered with semi-cylindrical tiles. The lower 
Btory is commonly occupied by a shop or warehouse ; the 
second Tand third, if there be one) by the fietmilv apartments, 
to whicn there are long and narrow passages taken from the 
nound floor, and communicating with the street. The 
nouses used formerly to have an api>endage called Ajeahtuty^ 
OT jahusie, which were gloomy projections from the upper 
windows. These jalousies were raised on a platform of 
atone, two and half feet broad, and extended to the top of 
the window. They were formed of lattioe«work of a fan- 
e^l pattern, divided into panels or compartments, some 
of which were fitted up with hinges at the top, so as to 
form a sort of flap, which, when opened a little way, allowed 
persons in the balcony to look down into the sti-eet with- 
out being seen themselves. They gave to the fronts of the 
houses a dull, heavy, and suspicious appearance^ and have 
been superseded by light open oalconies. 

Until the recent changes in the political circumstances of 
Brazil, the houses of Kio Janeiro, as well as the general 
manufactures produced, felt the ill-effects of a lazy spirit 
that used to distinguish the white inhabitants : they were 
not clever artisans, — ^they were too hizy to attain skill, — 
and they were too proud to carry even their own working 
tools through the streets. Mr. Luccock has given an amus- 
ing account of the combined effect of these three blots : — ** It 
was necessary to open a lock, of which 1 had lost the key ; 
and the skill necessary to pick it was so rare, that the master 
and waiter of the hotel where I then lodged, were greatly per- 
plexed with my inc^uiries, at what place it was to be found. 
At length they advised me to apply to an English carpenter 
who had been settled in Rio about two years, and em- 
ployed several men, one of whom he requested to n> with 



me, for then masters' did not rentnre to command ; assuring^ 
me that the man wt>uld execute what I wanted. He de- 
tained me a long time, but, to compensate for the delay, 
made his appearance, at last, in fiill dress, with a cocked 
hat, shoe ana knee-buckles, and other corresponding para- 
phernalia. At the door of the house he still loitere<^ wish- 
ing to hire some black man to carry his hammer, chisel, and 
another small instrument. I suggested that they were lights 
and proposed to carry a part or the whole of them myself; 
but this would have been as great a practical solecism as 
usino; his own hands. The gentleman waited patiently 
until a n^^ appeared ; then made his bargain, and pro- 
ceeded in due state, followed by his temporary servant. 
The task was soon finished, by breaking the lock, instead 
of picking it, when the man of importance, making me a 
profound bow, stalked off with his follower.*' Sinoe the 
period of Mr. Luccock's visit, however, many changes and 
improvements have occurred. 

There is a little spot at the southern extremity of Africa, 
we mean the Cape of Good Hope, to which we will make 
a brief allusion, before we bring to a conclusion our allotted 
task. '* The streets of Cape Town," says Mr. Burcheli, 
'though not paved, are kept always in excellent order» 
and derive an agreeable freshness from trees of oak and 
pinaster, planted here and there on either side." The 
nouses are built of brick, and fiioed with a stucco of lime. 
They are decorated in front with cornices and many archi- 
tectural ornaments, and freouently ¥rith figures both in high 
and low relief. In front of each house is a paved platform 
(called the stoep, or step^ usually eight or ten feet wide, and 
commonly from two to four feet above the level of the street. 
It is ascended by steps, and has, generally, a seat at each 
end; and here the inhabitants frequently walk or sit to 
enjoy the air, or to converse with passing friends. The 
roofs are flat having no greater inclination than is just suf-> 
ficient to throw ofif the rain water ; and they form a very 
commodious terrace. Oh account of the mildness of the 
Cape winters, fire-places are nowhere seen excepting in the 
kitchens. Within, the houses, to an eye accustomed to the 
elegant decorations and furniture of an English apartment, 
have the appearance of a want of comfort, and, not having 
a plastered ceiling, the bare joists and floor above give them 
the look of an unfinished building. But the lomness and 
si^e of the rooms render them respectable, and contribute 
greatly to their coolness in summer. This description, how* 
ever, was more applicable some years ago than it is at nre- 
sent, for the English residents are sure to introduce T^glwh 
habitsand customs more or less into the country. 
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Thb close of this, iKe Nineteenth Volume of tho Saturday Mag<izine^ affords «i favourable 
opportnnity for considering^ tKe state of the popular literature of this country at the period Tvhen our 
arduons task commenced*— of taking a retrospect of our labours in fulfilment of the duties then 
nndertaken by ns— -of stating the mode in ivhich we propose to continne our services — ^and of making 
a general acknowledgment of the valuable advice and assistance with which we have been favoured 
by a numerous body of friendly correspondents. 

It must be in the recollection of our readers^ that at tho time when we commenced onr under-* 
taking the humbler classes of the community were largely supplied with cheap pamphlets, of the 
most dangerous and deplorable tendency ; — writings in which the most holy things were lightly 
treated of, — ^the most endearing of human ties derided, — and ^ur revered institntions held up to open 
scorn and contempt. Works of this character could be superseded only by creating a taste for 
something better, and we have reason to believe that the SoHirday Mc^aaine has, under the Divine 
blessing, had a large share in creating and supplying that wholesome taste which is now so general. 

We cannot but feel gratitude and satisfaction at the success which has attended our efforts, 
at the same time that we experience the pleasing consciousness of having remitted no endeavours dn 
our part to deserve and fully to justify the public approbation. We may, at least, claim the negative 
merit of having most carefully excluded from our pages every expression and sentiment which can 
be considered as indicative of party feelings and objectionable principles, or which might be likely to 
offend good taste and delicacy of feeling. 

Bearing in mind the responsibility attaching to the management of a work which finds its 
way into the hands of so many thousands, and the power which it gives of inculcating the most 
salutary as well as the most fatal opinions, we have uniformly endeavoured to infuse a Christian 
character and tendency into every branch of popular knowledge. We have not arrogated to ourselves 
the office of instructors on sacred topics, by interfering with the labours of those whose especial depart- 
ment it is to set forth and to defend the principles of our established faith, nor have we permitted onr 
pages to become the vehicle for controversy and discussion ; — ^but we have nevertheless been anxious 
to give such a general bearing to our yarious articles as to subserve the purposes of religion, 
and to show, wherever the subject has naturally led us to do so, the blessings and advantages we 
derive from tho position, in which, as members of a Christian community and of a Scriptural church, 
we are priyileged to stand. 

It is sufficiently evident that the object of a popular periodica), such as the Saturday Magazine^ 
is to administer to the instruction and amusement, not of one class of readers in particular, but of all : 
80 that into whatever hands the work may fall, there may be found among its various subjects some- 
thing to suit the tastes and inclinations of cvety reader. The man of literature, in glancing over tho 
contents of such a work, will meet with some notice of eminent men or of their writings, and be &ble 
to refresh his memory or even to add to his knowledge from this humble source; The scientific man 

* ^* The dangers to which the Faith is exposed ore not confined to the open assaults of the infidel and the 
blasphemer. It cannot be doubted, that great and extensive mischief may arise to religion, and to the eternal welfare 
of mankind, should our general literature, and the various institutions of society, acquire a character and tendency 
decidedly contrary to the principles and practice of Christianity. That such has been, lor some time past, the general 
and growing tendency of much of our popular literature, will hardly be denied ; but the extent of tlie evil is known 
only to those who have made it the subject of particular investigation. It has pervaded more or less every branch of 
it, and in some departments has evidently been the result of deliberate and systematic operations. This has been the 
case more especially witli cheap periodical literature, and with Works of education. Books intended for the instiiiction 
Cf the rising generation have, in some cases, been mode instruments for teaching the doctrines of Materialism under 
the disguise of scientific principles. In others, whi^re religious instrnction was indispensable, it has been of the most ' 
SH'^-fficient and exceptionable kind. But the prevuiing and most successful method has been to separate knowledge 
from religion, and to keep religion altogether out of sight. This lias been the principle upon which too many works of 
instruction have lately been condupted. And thus they have become mischievous in a greater degree in proportion to 
the popuhuity which they, have acquired. 

<' The same course has been pursued with regard to cheap periodicals, which have lately become so considerable a 
branch of literature. The disreputable part of them have been made vehicles for the diffusion <if infidel opinions, 
^hteh have been conveyed in every shape that was likely to render them agreeable to tlie class of persons to whom 
they were addressed. Everything has been done in order to enlist, the passions on their side ; they have been mingled . 
with entertaining literature of every kind, that the poison might be rendered more palatable to general readers. And, 
untii lately, except in a few instances, the whole force of this new power was directed against the principles and 
institutions of religion. Nor has the magnitude and extent of this power been as yet completely deveiop<id, or its 
effects fully knowu. It has, however, been ascertained that the circulation of such papers m and from Loudon alone 
amounted, in May lost, to the number of 300,000 weekly : and of these not one was professedly engaged in the 
defence or support of religion and its institutions. The greater part of them were openly and avowedly hostile to 
everything which is sacred and dear to our religions feelings, and the remainder wholly dedicated to other objects.**—* 
lUpoi^ ^f the Sooiety fw PrwMling ChriMtian Knowledge, for the year 1032. 
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may also expect to find an abstract, however brief, of tho inventions and discoveries, whict render 
the present age remarkable above all that have preceded it. The lover of Nature will not be 
disappointed of information respecting his favourite study, but will find the animals, the plants, the 
minerals in which he ig interested, brought under his notice from time to time, either in the lighter 
sketches of natural scenei'y, or the more scientific arrntigementti of aectir^^tc description. The agri** 
eulturist, the manufacturer^ the mechanic, and even the intelligent operative, will also find easy 
details respecting the various branches of industry in which they are engaged, and the ptoductloft^ 
with which the civilised world is enriched by means of their various pursuits. 

With this general view of the objects of a cheap periodical work, ^e have supplied to the 
readers of the Saturdatf Magatim information on a large variety of topics, suitable to the capacities 
of a corresponding variety of readers. Eager curiosity and desire for knowledge, though in them* 
ielvefci good, inasmuch as they mark a vigorous intellect, and may be productive of highly-beneficial 
results, are yet so often found to operate without subordination to Any higher principle^ that we 
cannot be too cautious In selecting food wherewith to appease them. We may injudiciously stimulate 
the appetite till it oan only be satisfied with false and unnatural excitements, or we may with equal 
ill effect endeavour to allay Its cravings with harsh and ungrateful ailment, from which It will turn 
with disgust. There are subjects which seem at first sight to have little bearing on happiness or 
virtue, and which will therefore be necessarily excluded from publications of a professedly religlout 
character, yet inasmuch as these subjects are capable of meeting the desire for knowledge in a way 
that, to say the least, cannot be prejudicial to the moral interest of the reader, and ad they may at 
the same time have a certain effect in refining the taste,' enlarging the field of knowledge, or 
suggesting innocent employment of time, it appears highly injudicious to reject them in a work 
whose object it is to combine amusement with instruction. 

We may here allude to the mode of illusirattng the Saturdap Magazine. Wherever a piece of 
mechanism, a manufacturing process, a description of a building or country, seemed to require the aid 
of the pencil to elucidate and illustrate tho letter-press description, such illustrations have been given; 
of sufficient distinctness for the purpose in view, but without any pretension to high artistic excel- 
lence. Every one accustomed to the usages of commercial life must bo aware that to eUsttre conti- 
nuance to a periodical publieation^ and to fulfil the intentions for which it was established, a remuno- 
rating profit must be obtained i without this, . the honour may be great, but must be short 
Uved. The cost incidental to the production of highly-finished illustrations is In general incompatible 
with the permanent success of a work sold at so low a price as oure. The engravings in our 
Magazine are therefore intended for illustration rather than for decoration. We are contented to 
take our stand on the general merite of the work, the literature of which has gradually elevated it to 
a higher place than it was originally intended to occupy among the periodical publications of the day, 
and gained it an introduction to eyety class of society. 

In looking back on. oi\r past course, we are conscious of having presented to our numerouf 
readers a safe and useful miscellany, calculated to lead them onward from simpler to more abstruse 
knowledge, and to give a wholesome direction to their tastes and feelings. The testimony of corre- 
spondents has given us frequent and pleasing confirmation of this belief; and we may here remark, 
that the information we have received from this source has always been most acceptable; tho su^* 
gestions conveyed have met with serious attention, and have not been adopted or declined on insuffi- 
cient grounds. From our limited space, as well as from a deeire to avoid controversy and personal 
feeling or party views, we are not able specially to notice the different communications we are favoured 
with, yet they are ever regarded as welcome indications of the wishes and opinions of our readers, 
and, as such, wc are glad to have the present opportunity of acknowledging their value. 

During the coming year we hope to enter on several new and interesting subjects of inquiry, and 
where we may hitherto have appeared to slight the oomrounioations of any of our readers, it will be 
seen that they have only been deferred with a view to entering the more fully into them on a future 
occasion. The treasures of knowledge are inexhaustible \ and the chief difficulty consists in making a 
judicious selection for the benefit of a variety of readers* tn this task we shall continue to avail 
ourselves of the assistance of competent and experienced writers whose time and attention are devoted 
almost exclusively to the work* 
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